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PREFACE. 


This History is oifored to tlie Public, without pretension, on the part of the 
Writer, to any other merfl than cliliirence and imparlialily. Authors of different 
nations, religions, and politics, liavc been carefully read, compared, and, as 
far a.s might be, employed for rcciprocca^ t*orrectiv)n. Where contradictory slate- 
ments have involved parlioiilar j||oints in unccitainty, the different prejudices and 
l-artialities of different Historians have been weiiihed ; tlu? agreement or disagree- 
ment of their seveial accounts, as well with universally admitted facts, as with the 
general tenor of their own and their antagonists’ relations, has been examined; 
and, according to the result of such incpiiries, the nnrnitivo lias been Ci'nj|)iled 
from the various Authonlies •onsulted, as each has appeared to be most consonant 
with truth or probability. ^ 

The task, though laborious, lias brouglit with it its own reward: inasmuch as 
the History of flu* Spanish Peninsula alfonf# a vuiriety of interest, unparalleled in 
the annals of most other countiies. The lofty and darimr character of llus people, 
as it presents itself, from their early struggle against the Carthaginians and the 
Itoiiuns, down to their iinivefsal insurrection against the modern Despot of 
the Kuropoan continent, commands our admiration: the seven centuries of 
Arab domination and contest teem with interest, such as the pages of fiction 
can scarcely surpass : whilst the philosopher and the politician may iind matter 
fi r research and rmditatum in the dcvclopement and oveithrow of national 
liberty, in the concomitant prospeiity and decline of the Peninsula, and in the ro- 
imi'kalde illustration, offered by tlie latter periods, of iho biuhdizing elfecls of 
Ingolry cand t}rHnny upon the human mind. In a History so ixfimsive, 
compicssed within limits narrow as those of the pieseni; publiuition, niueli 
of this can, of course, be little more than mdicaled'^ It is liop(*d, ‘however, 
lliat eiiougli of peculiar character may have been shown, to hmipt many readers to 
pursue tlie study at grcale|^ length; and tho>e who shall fi-el themselves thus 
tempted, may rest assured lliat llic^’ will ne\er regret the lime or tliei’ains l '*stov.ed 
upon the deeper investigation of the Ilisloiy ckl' Spain and Portugal. 


Osnnburgh Terrace, Dec, 29 , 1832 . 


, M. M. BUSK. 
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HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGA. 


]U)OK r. 

t 

(JlIAPTKR ]. 

Drs'f'i'tptii)}} of !<i)ain — Ini'asion an I 
pi-rltal ^'()a(}ur\t hij Ihn darf/fatri- 
maas — AUiaucr tf Un> ^paninrd.'i 
inth ihr lianmns - ' Ktpn/sioa tf 
d,a tarn thru' 

anus a^^/onsf -i.'in;; rr- 

stsnuK'v- -llrtnfns — ISctfortm — i'i- 

aaf (‘i>ii(pt(‘\i 

Fkw liisloi'les silibrd ('f u:r(.*at(T 

Nuliu' tli.ni thosi' of Spain and 
Tik'V teem with jii'oofs tli,H indopcn- 
doiico !ui(l lilii'ity }(!(' not loss imjiortant 
to tlio woailh and luilitioal juiwcr ol a 
country, than to iis happiness; lliat 
neither nalmal advaniairi-s nor the cha- 
vaeler of the nihalntants, nei1h';r in- 
< lease of teiritorv nor external peace 
anil domestic tiaiujuillitv, can in any 
nn-asiire coimtiM haianee the destjiictive 
i‘li‘ce:s of a tounan yo’cc, or of a ciesj/otic 
liioernnient. J>ut this is not all; lliey 
hl.i'\.\se teach ns, what is mil so iinine' 
<ha1eiy oliM-eiis, that a tlieoietieally per- 
fect ('i)i:slitu{]on is ind always imiis- 
lanisahle to ])rae1ical freedom, or llu; 
p.iralvriiiL! infUienc-' of intolerant bigotry 
always tile ncce.vaiy concomdunL of 
infuler.nil tenets. 

The Spanish peninsula, ciaisalerid 
as a whole, coniiiiiies most of th/.* ad- 
\ant:iij:es of an insular, with those of 
a continental, jjosition. Alftiost en- 
tirely surrounded by the sea, Spam is 
an island with U‘i;iiid to tra<le and 
lisheiies; whilst the nec'k of land that 
coniiecls her witli Kranee, at once fur- 
nishes in tlie V\ienees a inountaiiioiis 
hairier a;j:ainst ibat courjrv, and pie- 
seiwes her troni entile dependence up >11 
winds and waves m lier external rela- 
tions. In the climate, the genial warmth 
of tlie south of Kuropo is tempered by 
sea-bri'iv,es, in nearly every direction, 

* Till* .inllioi If u's priiu ipally ivliocl upt.*;* in tins 
clmptiMS uri' J/ivy, r>'itf,irt‘/n V iLe, voU. I'Jmo. ^ 

Leipzig, Rjia. Liiivcrsiil Ilistojy, -U vois. 


and the fertili* soil \ields equally thn 
necessaries and the luxuries of life ; 
coin, fnut, wiji!*, line nicimo wool, and 
olive oil. Tl;e monntams abound 111 
ii'iiieial treasures, and afforded in early 
times (.lie of the prineipal sn})j)Iies ot‘ 
ijold and silver. Tlu' natives of this 
favoured land aw brave, sober, liardy, 
and enlerprizii!^*. , Vet notwitbslandmi; 
al! thesf* sources of prosj;eri 1 y, Spam, 
which in the sixteenth centin’y stfiiiied 
tluioja* with the iirst fears of uni\ er.Ml 
monarchy, now is', and has loi.i^ la^en, 
the most (mslaved, ('ppn.*ss(‘d, ignorant 
and mdiL;enl, ot ei'^ifi/ed connhics. 

The harvests, mints, and sea-ports 
of The IVpinsiiia (aiJv at- 
ti acted t fie attention, end ^ 
excited the cupuiity, of the 
Tii(i‘aieians and Cartliairinians, who 
tA'ie distiUii^uiNhed anioiiijst ancient, 
nations for commercial activity and 
boldness in navigation. The Plumu- 
cians are believed to liave founded the 
city of (ladiz, one thousand \eais before 
the birlli ot Clirisl ; and maiq et lonies 
were .subsequently ]>].inled upon the 
sea-eoasl by llieni, the (.‘artbaaiiuans, 
and tiu* (becks. How a foot 1111; was 
ol»}amed for such setlhnieiiis is not 
Known; but it seems prolxibii* tli.at t.’ie 
barbaious (feitu* tribc'!, cuiistitiitme; the 
()i!i:inal ];opulabon, uidiiii;.'}' iftllovved 
traders, who broH<;lit tlam n-t till ai tides 
in exeli.iiJL’e J'or their mad and silver, to 
eslabli’fli taetories, trniii which they ap- 
])rehended no evil eonsiipieneo''-. d'hat 
such concessions were neither, wrim:.^ 
Irom ilie weakness, nor puiehasLd *lioui 
the ’♦pathy, ot the native >, is ahii/dantly 
proved hy their jierce and proloiiiiod re- 
si.stance to the f.'ariha<rinians, when the 


latter, 1 savin:: tlAis nisi hously posse ^^ed 
Ihenijsehes of tlie soutlurn eoas s, [>^- 
coeded to attempt tlie conquest ol the 
country. Tlie (.kivthammans never 
fully succeeded. Tlie Koniaiis, dnnni: 
their Ihinic wars, soiiirhf ami round 
allies umonmst the Spanish tnhes ; but 
for many years they nej^lected to afford 
those allies suflicient help, to support 


■f/ history op SPA! 

them disciplined troops of 

IheinT^dfs. The Carthaginian ijene- 
^ Wsi^J^^ilcar, his broftier Asdrnhal, 
celebrated son, Han- 
.;;|<ibM|^,a«dcessi by hard fighting 
ahd crafty policy, reduced the southern 
half of the Peninsula under the Cartha- 
ginian yoke. The first of these leaders 
fell in battle, the second was murdered. 


•were HOT even nominally subdued during 
the i^ontinuance of the Roman republic. 
The"* 'other portions, Celtiberia in the 
nortJi^Boetica ^n the south, and Lusi- 
tania in the west, were conquered after 
a long struggle, and constituted the 
Rom«in province, but remained the 
scenes of constantly- recurring warfare. 
The iKitives revolted against the extor- 


and in the Spaniards’ contests with the tion and tyranny usually practised by 
third, one of the most memorable exam- the Roman govc^rnors of subject states ; 
pies of invincible resolution recorded in and the leaders of republican factions. 


history was exhibited. Hannibal be- when defeatgi everywhere else, often 
sieged Saguntum with his whole force, found in Spain abundant means of 
The inhabitants defended their town so making head against the masters of the 


long as any, even the most loathson^, 
means of sustenance could be foufld. 
Overpowered at length by famine, they 
made a funeral pile gf all their most 
valuable effects, set it on fire, and flung 
themselves with thcir*wives and children 
into the flames. Hannibal’s conquest 
w#s only a mass of ruins. 

The Romans, either alarmed by the 
progress of Hannibal, or becoming aware 
of the value of si^j^ch allies as the 
Spaniards, now sent larger armies to 
their assistance, headed by their abfest 
generals. Spain was the theafft of®the 
first exploits of Publius Cornelius 
Scipio, afterwards surnamed Africanus, 
from his victories over the Carth^- 
nians in Africa. In Spain, Scipio 
gained the hearts of the natives by 
his great and good cjualities, not the 
least of these being his self-command ; 
one instance of which has ever since 
been a favourite theme with paintei’s, 
poets, and moralists. The charms of a 
beautiful captive had touched his 
young heart, and the laws of the age 
made her in every respect his slave. He 
respected her undefended loveliness, and 
restore^ her, in unsullied purity, to her 
betrothed bridegroom.# In cordial co- 
operation with the Spaniards, Scipio 
Anally expelled the Carthaginiarft from 
Spain two hundtied and ten years b. c. 

The ^bject of the Romans, in assist- 
ing fhe Spaniards against Caryiagi- 
nian ^pression, had not been^tho^' 
emancipation of their gallant allies. 
They immediately proceeded to reduce 
theJ^eninsula to the corfflition of a Ro- 
^ji^^ovince, governed by their jrae- 
tors. This was not easily or speedily 
accomplished. The natives resisted their 
new, as they had done their former in- 
vaders. N umantia, besieged by a second 


world. The most remarkable of the 
native insurrections was tha> organized 
in Lusitania by Viriatus, This extra- 
ordinary man was bred a shepherd ; he 
turned robber, became the captain of a 
band of outlaws, and raising a standard 
to which all the disaffected flocked, he 
defeated several Roman armies. He 
was vanquished by treachery ; the con- 
sul Servffius having bribed three of his 
followers to assassinate him in his sleep. 
After his murder, the rebellion, as tlie 
haughty conquerors termed eveiy insur- 
rection for self-defence, was speedily 
quelled. Spain was soon afterwards the 
theatre of the last struggle of the hor- 
rible civil wars with which Marius and 
Sylla (lesolatedthe Roman world. When 
Sylla had finally triumphed at Rome, 
Sertorius, a leader of the defeated party, 
fled to Spain, and there long bade de- 
fiance to the dictator's power. He was 
at length vanquished by Cneius Pom- 
peius Magnus, familiarly called Pompey 
the Great, and, like Viriatus, was mur- 
dered by his own treacherous partisans. 
Pompey, dtiring his command in Spain, 
merited the good will of the nation, 
which subsequently espoused his cause 
in his contest with Julius Caesar. After 
Pomijey’s death his partyj^l held out 
in Spain. Bnl^HCaesar n^ired thither 
in person ; his military skill prevailed, 
an(fthe province was shortly pacified. 
Disturbances, however, again broke out, 
and it was only inner Caesar’s succes- 
sor, Augustus, that it was finally and 
completely subjugated, even the Canta- 
brians being (ji^n at last subdued. 

Once reduced to submission, Spain 
appears to tiave slumbered for ages in 
the tranquillity of servitude, under the 
despotic sway of thh Roipan emperors. 
It was esteemed one of the most valua- 


Scipio, emulated the heroism of Sagun- ble and flourishing provinces of the em- 
tum. The Cantabrians who inhabited pire, containing, as we learn from J^liny, 
tbenortti-wcstcrnpart oftheFoninsula, Siotless tlian three hundred and sixty 
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cities. During her subjection to a thral- 

dom, shared with all the then known 

world, Spain boasts of havjng pven birth 
to the celebrated Roman poets Lucan 
and Martial, to the philosopher Seneca, 
and to two of the very few good Roj^an 
emperors, Trajan and Hadrian ; as well 
as to many other men of distinguished 
cliaracter, though of somewhat inferior 
note. ^ 

Chapter II. 

Lirnsion of the Alans ^ T^andah, and 
!<urvi; and of the Visigoths under 
Ataulf who founds the Gothic mo- 
narchy hPCatalonia — His successors 
subdue the Alans, e.rpel the Vandals, 
make the Suevi tribuiai'y — fVar until 
the Huns — Euric conquers the south- 
ern provinces of France — War with 
the Franks — Loss of many French 
provinces — Line of Ataulf ertinct in 
Amalric — Elective and her^Aitavy 
kings — Athanagild acknotrledges a 
Jejamdence upon the Eastern Homan 
empire, which Leovigild throws off, 
and ificorporates the kingdom of the 
t^ue'vi with his own — Recared re- 
nounces the Arian heresy — Wamba 
— Uoderic — Count Julian invites the 
Arabs into Spain ^ 

Spain, from her position, seems long to 
have suffered less than the 
'ioo!11.4Vl’ f’ilier provinces by the inter- 
nal and external disorders 
that convulsed the empire. In the 
very beginning of the fifth century, 
however, when the northern barbarians, 
like a torrent bursting the banks that 
have confined its waters, sv^pt away 
all existing forms of southern polity 

* The QiithoriUes principally relied upon in this 
chai)ler are, Com^adin rie la Jlistma de Kspana 
por Don Tomat Yylarte. 8»p. London, 
Sptwpsis Jlhtoriea^Cronologiaa Me Kspuntt, por 
J)oii Juan dc Ferreras, 18 tain,4to. Madrid, 1700. 
Ferreraa is esteemed nearly the best authur||(y 
aniuiu'st 'Spanish historians, from the judgment 
and diligence with which he has studied, com* 
]iuri>d, end sifted the workA of his predecessors. 
Jlisfaria de la Jhitnitiarton^ los Arnheo en KapuTta, 
.sncdiitt de varies Manvscritosp Memorias Araoigos, 
pur vl Dolor Don Josef A. Conde. tom. 4to. 
IMadrid, lWO-1. Jlistoire de la domination des 
Arahrs rt drs Mavres en Espagnegt en Ponvgal, 
dvpuis lUtimsiofi de ces peoples jusqu'hleur cjpul- 
•MOM definitiee, redigee svr rhUtoire traduite de 
CArabe en Eapagitol, parJd. J. Conde. Par M. de 
l^lurli's, 3 toni. Svo. Purls, ISJd, The work of 
('oiide is vuiiiable as affluding Arab authorities. 
The Frt'iich work Is little more than an abridg- 
iiient of Conde, modified and altered according to 
the opinions of M. de Maries. Cilibon's Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, 111 vols. 8vo. J.on- 

don, IbOZ. History of Spain from the earliest 

times to tlie close of the year 180(1, by J. Jligiaod. 
2 volst bv^. 2..onUou, ibiO. « 


and civilization, Spain' did not escape 
the general fa^. The warlike trit^ ' ' 
that overwhelmed Gaul, reached the 
Pyrenees. For a while the Spamaids 
(much as they had lost, in a long con- 
tinued state of slavery, of the martial 
spirit by which their ancestors had 
been distinguished) defended their moun- 
tain barrier; but in the year of our 
Lord 409 the Roman Emperor Ho- 
norius sent an army for their protection, 
to which the natives were compelled to re- 
sign their military functions. These per- 
fidious or cowardly imperial troops, 
betrayed or deserted their post, and the 
Ah^ibs, the Vandals, and the Suevi poured 
into the Peninsula, encountering little 
furtjier resistance from the inhabitants, 
who, perhaps, thought a change of 
masters an event of*no moment to them. 
They found it, however, as is genty;ally 
the case, a greater evil than they migljf 
have apprehended. The northern tribes, 
instead of contenting themselves with 
exacting heavy tribes, settled in the 
country, and took possession of the 
gref^er part of the land. The share 
they aisiiadly appropriated to themselves 
was two-t birds of the soil, with a pro- 
portionate number of slaves for cultiva- 
tksi. The first invaders were speedily 
followed by a host of Visigoths, led by 
their king Ataulf, who had constrained 
the imbecile Honorius to give him his 
sister Placidia in marriage, and pro- 
fessed to act under the imperial autho- 
rity. Ataulf established himself in what 
is now the province of Catalonia, and 
there founded the Gothic monarcliy in 
Spain, acknowledging a nominal de- 
pendence upon his Roman brother- in- 
laws 

The ambition of Ataulf appem to 
have been satisfied with the small king- 
dom he had conquered. He refused to 
invade the teirilories of his neighbours ; 
and his turbulent followers, impatient of 
peace, soon put him to death. Singeric, 
one of the conspirators, seiz^ .^the 
thronejpf his murdered master, bi^ im- 
mediiftely fell, like him, by assassination. 
Wallia, a distinguished Goth, was then 
proclaimed king» and obtained fr(^m 
Honorius the confirmation of hisNsJ^itit^ 
upon Condition of his reducing ^tli«*^ 
Spanish provinces, held by the Vandals, 
Alans, and Suevi, to dependence upon the 
Roman empire. Tins Wallia promptly 
effected. The Alans as a separate nation 
were destroyed ; the Vandals 'qiiitetd 
4Spain for Africa; and the Suevi sub* 
nutted to the imperial sceplre. 
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About the year 451 the noble 
barbarians from the n6rth, who were 
established in the provinces they had 
wrested from the Roman empire, were, 
tos[ether with that totterinjr empire it- 
self, threatened by an inundation of 
eastern savas:es, who are described by 
historians as alike hateful in mind anJl 
body. These were the Huns, under their 
monarch Attila, who bore the terrific 
title of the Scourge of God. ^tius, 
one of the few Romans who, “ in those 
degenerate days,” retained anything 
of the spirit or prowess of their fore- 
fiitners, and on that very account an 
object of suspicion and hatred tc^he 
feeble emperor Valentinian, was in this 
emergency placed at the head of ^he 
imperial army. lie bought the deso- 
lating horde in Gairi, which Attila had 
already half overrun and destroyed. 
Tlie^e stills united his forces with those 
A* the frank chieftain Meroveus, (from 
whom the first race of French king.s 
take the name Merovingians,) and 
with those of ThedtloreJ or Tlieocloric, 
Wallia’s successor. The allied jy'my 
engaged the Huns^in tlu Ca- 
451 ^ 5 ^ 8 ?.’ talaunian plain near (Jhalons, 
and gained a complete vic- 
tory. This is the only defeat Attila* is 
said ever to have sustained. It checked 
hi.s course westward, and Spain took no 
concern in his subsequent operations. 
The Gothic monarch fell in the battle. 

The annals of these early ages are 
confused, uncertain, and more interest- 
ing to the poet than to the historian. 
For a length of time they offer us no- 
thing but a succession of conspiracies, 
rebellions, and murders, original iiig solely 
in personal ambition, frequently rendered 
more revolting by the relationship of the 
partidi, and but seldom relieved by im- 
portant revolutions, bj intervals of good 
government, or ])y really gre^t kings. 
Tlieodored left three son.s, who succes- 
sively ascended* the throne ; the eldest, 
TorjsiKund, being assassinated by the 
secoml, Theodoric, who in his tjrn fell 
by thl hand of the youngest, EuriC. The 
two last, nefariously as they acquired 
supreme power, used it well. Theodoric 
gilOjiigatcd the Suevi, (wlio occupied 
•^arl^f the western coast,) but allowed 
their king Kesimund, to whom he gave 
his sister in marriage, to reign as a de- 
pendent prince. Euric macle himself 
master of the eastern coast, which had 
hitherto remained in the hands of the 
Homans, and of the southern province^ 
of France. He fixed his f oyal residence 


at l5ourd‘»aux. In 477 ho concluded a 
treaty with Odoacor king of the Heruli, 
who, after the deposal and death oif 
Augustiiliis, llic last Roman* emperor, 
assumed the title of king of Italy, and 
in ^lat character recognized the abso- 
lute independence of the Visigothic mo- 
narchy in Siiain. 

Clovis, the first Christian king of 
France, was about this time engaged in 
conquering that country; and had no 
sooner made himself master of the north- 
ern ])rovinc^s, than he naturally desired 
to add those held by the Goths in the 
south to his kingilom. Alarie, the sou 
and successor of Euric, fejl in the de- 
fence of that portion of his dominions. 
His illegitimate son.Gesalaic, who usurp- 
ed the throne, was driven by Clovis across 
the Pyrenees. But the all-powerful Os- 
trogoth, Theodoric, king of Italy, and ma- 
ternal grandfatlier of Amalne, Alaric’s 
lawful son and heir, interfered in behalf 
of his in4ant grandson. Theodoric placed 
the boy upon his father's throne, com- 
mitted the government, during liis mi- 
norii v, to Tnondes, a stout warrior and 
honest man, and concluded a marriage 
for the young king with Clotilda, I he 
daughter of Clovis: the Frank con- 
queror, in honour of the wedding, 
restoiing or confirming to his son-in-law 
the provinces south of the Garonne, be- 
yond w'hich river the Gothic dominions 
never afterwards extended. The royal 
residence was transferred into Spain. 
This marriage did not prove fortunate. 
The Goths had been Arians ever since 
their conversion to Christianity; the 
Franks had adopted the Catholic faith; 
and the yc^mg queen endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon her iunsband to abandon his 
own creed for hers. Amalric not only 
persisted in hiS' heresy,; but offended, 
perhaps, at such an assurtlpAjon of siipe- 
riorrly by a vyife, treated his fair muni- 
tress with a savage inhumanity, that pro- 
vq/ced fne vengeance of her brother, 
king Childchert. A war was tlie con- 
sequence. Amalric fell in battle with 
the French monarch, a. d. 531, and in 
him the royal line of the Goths ended. 

From this period the Got hie monarchy 
appears to liave been either elective or 
hereditary, according to circumstances. 
The first king chosen was Theudes, ^ 
whose administration as regent had mc- 

* The Uomjin empire had been dividi'd into tl.e 
A'uHtcrti and Western lioiiMti empires : the Western, 
uhich was more properly Uoniun, endei^with Aii- 
gUHtului. The Eastern Uoniiin empire is also, uad 
•more commonly, culled the Greek Unipi£fi. 
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rifed the esfeem of his countrymen. His * only facts that can be slated with con- 
rei<rn was harassed with wars, and ter- fidence, are, that he rebelled against the 
niinated by his assassination. One pri- father he deemed a heretic, was van- 
vale individual then followed another quished, and put to death. His widow 
upon the throne, none of whom occu- fled with her infant son to Africa. 
j)ietl it loiiii:, or died a natural death. Hermengild’s brother, Kecared, was 
In 550 At hana^iid, one of the candidates like him, a Catholic, but, 
for this perilous exaltation, purchased through deference to, his Vtli— 071 ?.* 
the assistance of Justinian, empefor of father, concealed his opi- 
' the Kast, by surrendering to him the nions. Uj)on Leovigild’s death, a.d. 58G, 
sea-coast of what is now»Andalusia, Gra- he publicly renounced the Arian heresy, 
nada, and Murcia, acknowled?;in<r him- and induced the majority of the nation 
self a dependent or vassal af the empire, to follow his example. A conversion so 
Supported by Justinian, Athanairild tri- important has procured him the surname 
umphed over his competitors. lie fixed of the Catholic. Recared’s reign w'as 
his court at Toledo, thenceforward the mqre glorious than peaceful. The king 
capital of ‘ftie Gothic kingdom, and go- of Austrasia attacked him in revenge 
venied W’ell : but Spain was not again for Ingunda’s sufferings, and his own 
emancipated from her dependence upon subjects revolted* He triumphed over 
tlie empire until the accession of Leovi- all. Hispeacewitl; Austrasia was sealed 
gild. This prince conquered most of the by his marriage with Ingunda's sister 
towns held by the Romans of the eastern Clodosinda, and his rebellious subjects 
empire in Spain, and shook off the im- submitted. He died, a. D. 601, gen'»- 
])erial yoke. He subdued the rj'bellious rally esteemed and regretted. His na- 
Suevi, and incorporated that vassal state tural son Liuva succeeded, to the pre- 
wilh his own kingdom ; which thus, in judice of his younppt^ lawful offspring, 
the year 584, embraced very nearly the but was presently murdered by his ge- 
whole Peninsula. Leovigild was one of nerJj^ VVdyric ; and for twenty years 
the greatest of the Gothic kings. He Spam was a prey to confusion and clisor- 
effected essential reforms in legislation der, a series of usurpers snatching the 
and finance, w’as sagacious, brave, and sceptre from each other’s grasp. Of 
inflexibly just. The faults aserib^'d to tlibse, one only appears worthy ot notice, 
him are cruelty and avarice. His reign Sisebert, who added Mauritania, as the 
was disturbed by religious dissensions north-western part of Africa w'as then 
in his own family. His first wife w'hs called, to the Gothic realm. He is not 
Tlieodosia, the sister of* three in<m cii- less valued, by monkish chroniclers, for 
lionized by the Catholic church for their the religious fanaticism which impelled 
great piety, namely, St. Isidore, St. Ful- him to ])ersecute both heretics and Jews, 
geiilius, and St. f.eander; and tliough In 622 the race of Leovigild was re- 
we do not hear in this instance of any called to the throne, in the person of * 
conjugal attempts at conversion, his Suintila, a legitimate son of Kecared’s. 
sons grew up imbued with thfi orthodox Suintila began his reign prosperously, 
opinions of their holy uncles. Ilermen- by the final expulsion of the Greeks 
gild, the eldest, married Ingunda, aCa- from the few places they had liiflierto 
tliolie princess of Austrasiat one of the retained upon the* south-western coast ; 
kingdoms info which France was Jlien but afterwards, falling into dissolute 
divided, about the time that his lather, and tyrSniiieal courses, was, in 631, de- 
becoming a widower, e.spousedGftswiuda, posed by Sisenard. Again was Spain 
the widow of one of his predecessors, for forty 3 ears distracted by the contests 
Goswinda was a bigoted Arian, and of a rapid succession of kings, raised to 
fiercely persecuted Ingunda, who dis- the tl)rt)ne by factious cabals, or b/ open 
jilayed a Christian meekness under her violence. One of these transitory kings, 
ill usage, that confirmed Hernieiigild’s Chintila, expelled the Jews from Spam; 
preference of her creed to -bis sicp-nio- under another, Reeeswinth, iiiterrrsjLr- 
llier's. This prince has been canonized nages^between the Goths anil theii\sut>,. 
by the papal see ; and the religious zeal jeets of the original Spanish blood, were 
of historians, on both sides probably, first allowed. During this period Arda- 
lias discoloured and distorted the ac- bastus, St. II emieiigiid’s grandson, came 
eoiiul of his subsequent conduct: some over to Spain, and was highly favoured 
writers representing him as an humble by king Cliindaswintli, who gave him 
and pi;^seculed martyr, others as an liis niece in marriage, 
ambitious and rebellious fanatic. The, * In the year G 72 the crown was offered 
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to Wamba,' a noble Goth, dislin-* 
^uished alike by liis virtues and liis abi- 
lities. He lona:decline(f the lionoiirable 
invitation, until, as is re|)orted, a pa- 
triotic noble threatened him with instant 
death, if he should persist in sacrificing 
the public trood to his own love of re- 
tirement. Ilaviy^yielded, he was crowned 
with ceremonies previously unaccustom- 
ed. Wamba reigned usefully and i^lo- 
riously, but not peaceably. The French 
provinces were in open rebellion. He 
quelled the insurrection ; unhesitatinjrly 
pardoned the jrreat body of the rebels, 
tried the riinrleaders by legal process, 
and commuted the sentence of d^th, 
pronounced by their judges, for mormstic 
seclusion. The Mahometan Arabs had 
recently besrun to alajrm the coasts of 
Spain and Mauritania. Wamba fitted 
out a fleet, and deVeated them in the 
flrst^naval action recorded in the annals 
qf Spain. His internal government was 
equally admirable, and appeared to open 
a new era to the country by the esta- 
blishment of many^gpod laws. Neither 
W.amha's brilliant achievements, nor the 
happiness he had diffused througtiout 
his dominions, seeih to^have 
rio.* reconciled him to the toils of 
sovereignty. After a reign 
of nine years he retired to a monas- 
tery, recommending ns his successor 
Erviga, the son of Ardabastus. It has 
been asserted, that Wamba was com- 
pelled, by an artifice of Erviga’s, to take 
this step ; but it is in such perfect har- 
mony with his former reluctance to ac- 
cept the crown, that we may be allowed 
^ to hope so excellent a monarch’s virtues 
were not rewarded with either violent or 
fraudulent dethronement ; especially as 
Erviga made too good a use of the royal 
power^to be suspected of having acquired 
it unworthily. He reigned happily for 
eight years, and then followed the exam- 
ple of his predecessor, voluntariljf retiring 
to a monastery,, and resigning the crown 
to Egiza, a nephew of Wamba’s, said 
to have been designated by him ,as Er- 
viga*S|SUccessor, and married to iSr^uga’s 
daughter, Cixilona. Egiza successfully 
repulsed the attacks of the Arabs, but 
isj^st known by his Idj^islative ialiours. 
Hre fended the Roman with the gothic 
Taws> and made his new code binding 
alike upon the Goths and the original 
inhabitants, who thenceforward jointly 
bore the name of Spaniards. In 700 
Egiza left a prosperous kingdom to his 
son Witiza. 

Witiza had been for some years his* 


father’s colleague in the government, 
and as such bad enjoyed a high charac- 
ter for justice, beneficence, and piety, 
which he coI^^inued to deserve during 
the early part of his separate reign. 
But whether Tpower turned his head, 
or tbose virtues had been only assumed 
as a disguise to please his father, he 
siib^quently aliandoned himself to 
the very opposite vices. He not only 
trampled upon# the laws of religion, of 
moralily, and of his country himself, but 
he sanction^ their general violation by 
his subjects. He committed unexampled 
cruelties ; and, amongst other acts of 
wanton barbarity, he, without a shadow 
of pretext, murdered Favila,^tind blinded 
Theodofred, his kinsman, and the sons 
of Chindaswinth, to whom his own great- 
grandfather, Ardabastus, had been so 
much indebted. His profligate and sa- 
vage tyranny wearied the iiatienee of the 
people, and they were therefore easily 
instigated to rebellion by Roderic, the 
son of flie blinded Theodofred. Witiza 
fell during the civil war that ensued, 
and Roderic was proclaimed king. 

Witiza's depravity and misgovernment 
had reduced the country to a state of 
weakness, which could only have been 
remedied by a successor endowed with 
extraordinary talents and energy. These 
Roderic certainly did not possess ; and 
it is said, he further precipitated the 
downfall of the Gothic monarchy by an 
'act of licentious violence. The story 
runs thus ; having conceived a criminal 
passion for one of the noble virgins who 
attended iijion his queen, and being re- 
pulsed by her virtue, he resorted to force 
for the gratification of his wishes. The 
outraged damsel fled from the court, 
found her way to Mauritania, of wliich 
her father, count Julian, was then go- 
vernor, prostrated herself at his feet, 
relat^jd the ^story of her .%rongs, and 
implored revenge. The' count, exas- 
perated Sit the ruin of his child, and at 
th5 indignity oftercd to his house, forgot 
his duty as a Spaniard and a Christian. 
The Arabs, having overrun the coast 
of Africa, from Egypt westwards, were 
then threatening to invade Mauritania. 
He threw tfec fortresses in his charge 
open to them, and besought their aid 
against his guilty sovereign. This tale 
lias been disputed by modern authors. 
Some, adopting a favourable opinion of 
Roderic, have ascribed the outrage to 
Witiza, with whose known character it 
is consonant, and suppose that count 
Julian had so deeply involved himself 
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with the Arabs durinjrthe continuance* 
of that criminal monarch's hie, having: 
l)erliaps already placed Mauritania and 
himself in their hands, ^hat he had no 
longer the power of breaking his engage- 
ments upon the accession of Rodenc, 
the avenger of the count's injurigs, as 
well as of his own and the nation's. 
Otliers have gone further, and ridiculed 
the idea of any such outrage having been 
committed by either mcyfiarch ; support- 
ing llieir doubts upon our uncertainty 
as to the name of the unfortunate lady, 
who is called La Cava Uy Arab, and 
by some Spanish writers, and Florinda 
by others. But no author has ventured 
to deny Aat count Julian, who had 
previously repulsed Muza's attack upon 
liis province, introduced the Arabs into 
•Spain ; and it is surely more reasonable 
to think that he was provoked to an act 
of such detestable treachery, by some 
deep olfence, than to believe that the 
first noble and highest’dignitary in Spain 
destroyed his native land, and 'Sacrificed 
his own exalted station, without any 
rational motive. And why arbitrarily 
RUbslilute supposititious motives to that 
recorded in the tradition of the country, 
since tradition, although it may colour 
and (mibellish facts, is seldom altogether 
founded on fiction ? ♦ 


Chapter HI. 

The Arabs; Mahomet; Mahometanism 
—Battle of the Guadaleter- Arabs 
conquer Spain — Pelayo resists in the 
North ; is proclaimed king^ first of 
Gijon^ afterwards of Oviedo — IVars 
of the Arabs in France — Their de- 
feat by Charles Martel at Poitiers — 
Alfonso the Catholic extends his do- 
nunions^Abderrahman L separates 
Mahomeksn Spain fi'om the eastern 
Caliphate — Fruela of Oviedo bteomes 
his tributary — Garcia Ximemes founds 


* Ferreras, the must critical of Spanish hihto« 
riaii, says upon this subject, ‘Pedro Mantuaiio, 
n. J. Pellicer, aiul others hold this tale of Don 
Julian's duugliter ill introduced Into our history, 
hecunse they do not iixid it in Isidorus Puceuse, in 
flon Alfonso el Alaguo, or the Cbroiticoii Albai- 
dense, which ore the three oldfj^t inouiiments of 
tlioso times. But, as the excellent sehor Mafgaes 
de Aloiidejar observes, those authors wrote the 
lus.s Ilf Spain with the utmost brevity, omitting all 
delails. * * * And in virtue of the continuous 

tradition, and with the edinmon consent of the Arab 
historians, the monk of Silos began to narrate it, and 
has been followed by others. And as the count doii 
Julian hud defended Ceuta, and its vicinity, against 
Muza withgrcatVHlour.it is nut to be iiiiagitied 
ttiat h« would have Invited the Saracens against 
doll Roderic without some very stroug motive.* • 
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the first kingdom of Navarre or So-- 
hrarve—Invasion of Charlemagne; 
his conquest^; establishes the Spanish 
March— His defeat at Roncesvalles 
—Arabs reconquer the March-^Al- 
hakem 1. — AlfonsolL — SecondFrench 
invasion ; recovery of the whole Span- 
ish March *, 

Previous to relating the consequences 
of count Julian's flagitious alliance, for 
such, however provoked, it undoubtedly 
was, a few words will be requisite con- 
cerning the Arabs themselves, and the 
circumstances that had brought them 
so dangerously near to Spain. 

■*^Khe Arabs, from the earliest of our 
knowledge of them, have been warlike, 
pastoral tribes, whose sole wealth con- 
sisted in their flocks and herds. They 
were never subdual by Home ; but their 
exemption from the yoke of the queen 
of the world, might perhaps be as much 
owing to the uninviting character \)f 
their sandy deserts, as to their own mar- 
tial prowess. Th^^werc idolaters, and 
barbarians, as it nas always been ciis- 
togiary to term nations unacquainted 
wilk thoii*efinemenls of civilization ; but 
they possessed the virtues and the know- 
ledge adapted to their condition. They 
were hospitable, faithful, when they had 
plighted their word, and no mean’ pro- 
ficients in astronomy and poetry. 
Amongst this people, in the very begin- 
ning of the 7th century, arose Moham- 
med, or, according to the received cor- 
ruption of his name, Mahomet ; — a man 
to whom only the prejudice of narrow 
bigotry can deny superior genius. Ma- 
homet took the Holy Scriptures, both 
the Old and the New Testament, as the 
foundation of the religious system of 
which he w'as the author, and wliich, 
from his name,^has usually beeft called 
Mahometanism. He represented our 
Savio»#r as the greatest of prophets prior 
to himself, and himself as the greatest 
and last of the whole series, in whose 
person the work of revelation wasfinjilly 
consummated. He reclaimed his coun- 
tryiften from idolatry, and if he indulged 
them in the continuance of some vices, 
he prohibited others, and enjoined the 
practice of many virtues. But the Inost 
impdi'tant part of his doctrine lo llie 
rest of the world, was, that he made 


• The authorities principally relied upon in this 
chapter are Vriurte, Ferrer.is, Concle, Alurl&s, Gib- 
bon, Biglaiul, Uistoire dt‘s Frti/nais, par Sismondi, 
lu voiB. Svo. Paris i Uuiversal Alo- 

tlcru History, 44 vuia. 
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his disciples essentially conquerors,' in- 
culcating the propagation of his Uni- 
tarian creed by the sword, as a principal 
religious duty, and promising eternal 
happiness to those who should fall in 
his holy wars. In the first ardour of 
enthusiasm, the success of the belligerent 
missionaries he had thus formed was 
incredible. "Western Asia and Persia 
were ^subdued within a few years after 
Mahomet's death ; and the early sove- 
reigns of the Mahometans, — who as- 
sumed the title of caliph, a word imply- 
ing civil and religious supremacy,— 
abandoning their native Arabian deserts, 
fixed their court at Damascus. Thence 
they sent their armies into Africa, wh^ae 
Egypt, and part of the northern coast 
were quickly overrun; the conquerors 
meeting with no obstacle to their tri- 
umphant career, till dhey^ reached the 
Spanish province of Mauritania. Muza, 
the Arab general, had abundantly re- 
crfiited his numbers amongst the van- 
quished and converted native tribes, and 
was meditating a renewed invasion of 
Mauritania, when *1115 received count 
Julian’s offer of alliance, and was gid- 
mitted into his fortress as a frievd. «, 
Muza thought it necessary to apply 
for the caliph Walid’s sanc- 
710— ;iSV ivccording to couqt 

Julian’s proposal, he invaded 
a third quarter of the globe. The 
caliph, whose views of pious ambi- 
tion vs^ere boundless, approved ; and 
Muza, not trusting his ally's profes- 
sions sufficiently, perhaps, to risk his 
whole army, sent over his lieutenant, 
Taric, with a body of troops, to make 
the first attempt upon Spain. Taric, 
accompanied by count Julian, crossed 
the Straits, and landed at the rock of 
Gibraltar : which thence derives its 
name, *ow somewhat corrupted, Gebal 
Taric, meaning in AraWc, the mountain 
of Taric. From this strong position, 
Taric rapidly conquered the adjacent 
districts ; whilst- Roderic, who seems 
to have, been surprised totally unpre- 
piire(f, was assembling an array, •with 
wiiich tt> battle for bis crown, hispetSple, 
and bis faith, lie encountered the in- 
vaders near Xeres, iipon^he hanks of the 
Giiatfalete, a few miles from Cadiz. The 
cofiliot was long, obstinate, andesan- 
giiinary. It is said to have been de- 
cided in favour of the invaders, after* 
three days of hai d fighting, by the de- 
sertion, at a critical moment, of Opas, 
bishop of Seville, and his nephews, the 
brother and sons of Wiliza, with all 


, their friends and followers. Towards 
the end of the engagement, king Ro- 
deric disappeared. Arab historians as- 
sert that Taric « slew him with his own 
hand, and sent his head to Muza. 
Spanish writers maintain that his body 
never was discovered, and conjecture 
that ne was drowned in attempting to 
cross Jhe river. The uncertainty of his 
fate excited the romance of Spanish 
imagination ; an^ Rodericks escape, with 
his subsequent penitence and penance, 
have furnished subject matter for some 
delightful bafiads. The exact date of 
the battle of the Guadalete has been 
disputed, but it was fought between the 
years 711 and 714. 

Muza, jealous of his deputy’s un- 
expected success, ordered Taric to sus- 
pend his operations until he should join 
him with reinforcements. Taric, un- 
willing to be thus robbed his lawful 
honours, found means to be compelled 
to disobedience by the unanimous opi- 
nion of his officers. He rapidly prose- 
cuted his conquests, enriching himself 
and his troops with the plunder of the 
towns, but acting with the utmost lenity 
towards the agricultural population. 
Muza speedily arrived, with a larger 
army, threw Taric into prison for dis- 
obedience, and proceeded with the sub- 
jugation of the Peninsula. The only 
opposition the conquerors experienced, 
after the battle of the Guadalete, was in 
the present kingdom of Murcia, where 
a noble Goth, named Theodomir, held 
out with equal skill and valour. When 
at last compelled to surrender, in the 
town of Orihuela, he is said to have ob- 
tained favourable conditions, by making 
the women appear in armour upon the 
walls, to give himself the show of a nu- 
merous garrison. His stratagem might 
seem to have been superfluous, for the 
Christian inhabitants of tha country 
were everywhere treated according to 
the terms^ranted to Theodomir, and to 
the »city of Toledo, which capitulated 
without resistance. 

The Mahometans imposed heavy tri- 
butes upon their Christian Spanish sub- 
jects, but left them the undisturbed 
-enjoyment of their property, laws, and 
religion, und^ no further restrictions 
than that every sentence of death should 
be sanctioned by Mahometan authority ; 
that no new churchuii should be built ; 
and that all religious ceremonies should 
be celebrated with closed doors. In less 
than three years from their first land- 
•mg, the Arabs had subdued and bccu- 
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pied the whole of Spain, with the single* power the nobles did possess they em- 
exception of a small mountainous dis- ployed not in curbintr, but in dethroning 
Irict in the province of Asturias, a part their kings, whose tyranny was varied, 
of tliat north-western region so long the rather than relieved, by intervals of 
stronghold of the Cantabrians against anarchy, during which rival usurpers 
the Homans : a district which appeared, struggled for the sceptre. The only 
perhaps, too insignificant to at- real check upon the king, and that a 
traded the notice of the conquerors, very insufficient one, was found in the 
Of count Julian's ultimate fate lathing priesthood. Eighteen national councils 
is known: it has been conjectured that W’ere held in the course of the three 
he fell a victim to \he evils he had ' centuries of Gothic sovereignty. These 
brought upon his counny. councils, which equally regulated civil 

When the hardy and warlike cha- and religious affairs, were originally 
racter of both the Gothi? and the ori- composed of the clergy, the nobles, and 
ginal Spaniards is considered, their easy the commons. The commons w'ere very 
and almost unresisting subjugation after soon excluded ; and latterly, even of 
a single ^)a1 tie, appears at first sight tliA nobles, only such as were appointed 
scarcely credible. Its cause must be by the king, or held court offices, were 
sought in the existing circumstances permitted to share in the deliberations 
and prior history of the country. The of these assemblies. Of course, bodies 
Peninsula, owing to its geographical so constituted beoame, if not utterly in- 
situation. and the civil broils and dis- significant, at least indifferent, to the 
tractions of the only adjoining country, great mass of the people ; and Royalty 
France, had, since the complete esta- to the sovereign, which, as a princijile 
blishment of the Gothic monarchy, of action, has often proved a substi- 
been little engaged in foreign war. tute for patriotisnj, was incompatible 

] Jke other earthly goods, the bless- with the constant^eciirreiice of usnrpa- 
ings of peace are not exempt from liqn. A wealthy nation, unused to 
alloy; .and one of their worst conse- araas, ar/tl without natural leaders or 
(juences is the very natural effect of rights to defend, was not likely to strug- 
uniitting a nation for bearing arms, gle bard against formidable conciuerors, 
when called upon so to do in self- who held out the promise of kind treat- 
defence. That the Goths and Spnniards ment. 

had thus degenerated, is proved by their The dissensions between Muza and 
having betrayed such a want of energy Taric induced tlie caliph Walid to rc- 
upon occasion of the piratical incur- call both: — Taric had previously lieen 
sions of the Dai#8, or Northmen, who restored to liberty, by orders from Da- 
then ravaged all European sea- coasts, mascus. Both obeyed, repairing sejja- 
as induced the passing a law fo render rately to the foot of the throne. To his 
those who should fly from the pirate eldest son, Abdel aziz, the partner of all 
invaders inadmissible as witnesses in his toils and triumphs, Muza, at his dc- 
courts of justice. Half the nation is parture, committed the command in 
staled, by old chroniclers, to have in- Spain; where, having married Kode- 
curred this penalty. The internal dis- ric’s widow, Egilona, Ahdelaziz was 
orders that weakened the monarchy had almost as acceptable to the cdhquered 
long been^roductive rather of murder, Cluistians as to the conquerors. His 
intrigue, and conspiracy, than of such two younger sons, Muza appointed 
civil wars as might have cq^interacted governors of Africa — which name the 
the enervating influence of foreign peace. Arabs limited to the northern coast 
But in those unenlightened times peace from P-gypt to Mauritania— and gf Al- 
was attended with various other evils ; magj^ab, as they denominated the'latter 
and of these, despotism was neither the priArince. Taric’s conduct was lipproved 
least nor the rarest. War rendered by his master. Muza, in return for his 
king, nobles, and people necessary to services, was ffued and imprisoned : and, 
each other, and enablecf the nobles fo lest his sons should avenge their father, 
acquire a power, that constituted them Waftd’s brother and successpr, Sulei- 
in other Gothic monarchies, a check man, despatched orders for their death, 
upon the sovereign's arbitrary autho- These orders were everywhere implicitly 
rity. In the history of Spain under the obeyed. In Spain, the odious office 
Goths, we meet with no mighty barons, of executioner, or murderer, was corn- 
such as those who controlled the kings mitied to llalib, the intimate friend of 
of France and England; and wliai both Muza and Ahdelaziz. With the uri- 
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question inf!; submission to his temporal 
and spiritual sovereign, enjoined by the 
Mahometan creed, he mA*ely observed, 
*ls it possible that Muza's enemies 
should so quickly have obliterated the 
memory of his exploits and of his fame !' 
and then adding, * But God is just, and 
commands obedience to the caliph,* pro- 
ceeded to discharge the task imposed 
upon liim. This was a matter of some 
ditticulty, so universally and so de- 
serveilly was Abdelaziz beloved. Ilalib 
took advantage of his marriage with 
the Christian queen, to represent him 
as a bad Mussulman, and thus rob him 
of the general esteem that formed his 
security. So debased in the eyes of ^s 
fellow-soldiers, Abdclaziz was easily put 
to death, and his head was sent to Da- 
mascus. where, by the caliph’s express 
orders, it was shown to Muza, with an 
inquiry whether he knew the features. 
The wretched father could only impre- 
cafe curses upon the authors of his 
son’s fate. In »Spain, Ayub, a kinsman 
of Abdelaziz, was cj^iosen emii\ or go- 
vernor, in his stead Sy the army ; the 
caliph, it should seem, not having pro- 
vided a successor to his victim.' *Ayui)’s 
government was exempt from reproach ; 
hut his nomination was annulled as soon 
as it was known at Damascus, on ac^ 
count of his relationship to those whom 
their ungrateful master had murdered ; 
and Alhaur was appointed to replace 
him. Alhaur was a harsh and ambi- 
tious ruler; he irritated all subject to 
his authority ; and considering Spain as 
too thoroughly subdued to offer hope of 
further wealth or fame, he crossed the 
Pyrenees, and invaded France. 

The various circumstances just re- 
lated proved favourable to the Christian 
refugees in the Asturian mountains. At 
thehcacf'of these was felayo, said by 
most of the early Spanish writers to 
have been the son of that Favila, r/hom 
Witiza had murdered, and the cousin 
of Hoderic, under whom he had fought 
upon the banks of the Guadalete. After 
the defeat, he had retired to that reihotc 
and natitrally strong province, acccftn- 
panied by a few brave and pious friends 
and flowers. This gallant little band, 
reipfarced by the hardy natives, took 
advantage of the emir's absence ^ith 
his army, and of the dissatisfaction pre- 
vailing amongst the domiciliated Arabs, 
to extend their limits; and in 718 they 
proclaimed Pelayo king of Gijon, the 
first town they occupied, and which was 
securely situated upon a small peninsula 


putting out into the sea. Alhaur, who 
despised the insurrection of a few moun- 
taineers, prosecuted the French enter- 
prise, which piomised to gratify his 
ambition, only sending a body of troops, 
under Alxaman, one of his officers, 
againjt the Asturians. Pelayo, by ju- 
diciously availing himself |^f the diffi- 
cultiesiof his country, defeated Alxaman. 
This victory brought great accessions to 
Pelayo' s niimber/s, gave him an autho- 
rity that enabled him to discipline his 
troops, and opened to him the gates of 
several adjacent towns — when the title 
of king of Gijon seems to have been 
exchanged for that of king of Oviedo. 
Alhaur was returning to Spaing, o avenge 
the misfortune of his lieutenant, w'hen, 
in consequence of the many complaints 
urged against him, orders arrived from 
Damascus displacing him, and naming 
Alsama emir of Spain. Alsama, like 
his predecessor, preferred attempting 
the compiest of France to putting down 
a handful\>f obscure rebels; who, thus 
neglected, increased hourly in strength. 

Spain w'as next included in the go- 
vernment of Africa, and her emirs 
placed under the control of the African 
emir^ who appointed and removed them 
at his discretion. This double depend- 
ence irritated the fierce tempers of the 
Arab leaders ; whilst the great distance 
of the seat of supreme government, Da- 
mascus, gave free scope to individual 
enmity and ambition • and emirs now 
contended with and Supplanted each 
other, as .Gothic kings had done before 
them ; whilst such as succeeded in esta- 
blishing their authority, devoted all their 
energies to the invasion of France. 

These trans-pyrenean schemes were 
checked in the year 1732, when Abder- 
rahman, the eleventh or twelfth emir, 
who had extended his conquests as far 
as Tours, was defeated aUd slain by 
Charlel Martel, the French- iwaire dii 
alais, ('mayorofthepalacej in the ccle- 
rateii battle of Poitiers ; which, by con- 
firming the high fortunes of the victor, 
enabled his son Pepin to assiune the 
crown, and thus placed the Carlovingian 
dynasty upon the French throne. 

During this period of Arab inattention 
to Spanish affairs, Pelayo 
had maintained and enlarged Ovicdo, 
his mountain kingdom ; and 
the broils that continued to 
divide the Mahometans when confined 
within the limits of Spain, afforded him 
similar advantages. He died a.d.^737, 
a?nd was succeeded by his son, Favila. 
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Tliif? prince reigned only two years, 
when he was accidentally killed by a 
l)ear, on a huntinj^ ])arty. Favila's suc- 
cessor was his sister’s iusband, Alfonso, 
siirnamed the Catholic, — a lineal de- 
scendant of Recared the Catholic. Al- 
fonso triumphed repeatedly o^er the 
Arabs, from whom he took many towns 
in Asturias, Galicia, Leon, and €astille. 
These successes were favoured by the 
usual dissensions of mal emirs, and by 
a rebellion of the Barbary tribes in 
Africa, which compelled the African 
emir to summon his suSordmatc Span- 
ish brethren to his aid. 

Spain had, in the space of less than 
^ forty years from her subju- 
MusHuiinan ^ration, been harassed, rather 
from "“n. than ruled, by twenty differ- 
ritJ— 751). ent emirs, when a revolution 
at Damascus effected a lyreat 
chanj^e and amelioration in her destiny. 
A race called the Ommeyades, from Orn- 
meyah, the first of the family who at- 
tained the caliphate, had fjilverned the 
Faithful, as the Maliometans term them- 
selves, with undisputed and uncontrolled 
authority, until, dc^eneratina; from the 
virtues and energies of their ancestor, they 
incurred the contempt of their subjects. 
In 750, Abut Abbas Azefah, who boasted 
affinity with the Prophet by his descent 
from Abbas, Mahomet’s uncle, took ad- 
vantage of this feeling to depose the 
Ommeyade caliph, Merwan,and assume 
his place. A general massacre of the 
Ommeyade family ensued, at a banquet 
given by Abdallah, a kinsrqan of the 
new caliph’s. In Spain the emir Jusuf, 
acknowledged Ahul Abbas Azefah ; but 
most of the walis and alcaydes, or go- 
vernors of provinces and towns, were 
attached to the Ommeyades, and a civil 
war was upon the point of breaking out, 
loyalty being on both sides, perhaps, 
put forward as a cover to the desire of 
independence. Some of the i^rincipal 
walis assembled at Cordoba, to deli- 
berafe upon' the means of preserving 
peace; when it was proposed to elect 
a separate and independent Spanish 
caliph. The siurgestion was approved ; 
but where should a candidate for that 
high dignity be found^ whose claims 
might command general submission ? 
This difficulty was obviated by informa- 
tion that Abderrahman, a grandson of 
Hixem, the tenthDmmeyade caliph, had 
survived the slaughter of his kindred, 
and was then living in Africa. This 
yoqth had, with his brother Suleiman, 
been prevented from attending the faHil 


banquet by a casual absence from Da- 
mascus ; and though assassins were 
sent after tHbm, who slew Suleiman, 
Abderrahman effected his escape, and 
sought refuge with a tribe of Bedoween, 
or wandering Arabs. Traced thither by 
the enmity or the fears of the Ahhas- 
sides, and actually asleep in a tent which 
his pursuers entered in search of him, 
he was saved by the address of Ins 
friendly hosts. The caliph’s emissaries 
were by them persuaded that he had 
accompanied a distant hunting party, 
whose intended course was carefully 
pointed out ; and they followed the 
Arab hunters in one direction, whilst 
uSe object of their pursuit lied in an- 
other. Abderrahman now repaired to 
the tents of another Arab tribe, the 
Zeneta, to whom he was related on his 
mother's side, jfnd wlio had migrated 
to the northern, or Barbary joast of 
Africa. With the Zeneta the royal fu- 
gitive had ever since remained, slnii-ing 
all the toils and hardships of their mode 
of life. This hejj^ of the Omme}acles 
w'as forthwith invited to assume the in- 
dependent calij)hate of Spain ; and with 
tile sfiribtioTi of the scheiks, or heads of 
the Zeneta tribe, who assigned him 730 
of their noblest youths as his body- 
• guard, he accepted the invitation. 

Abderrahman immediately crossed 
over to Spain, with his band of kindred 
Arabs ; and upon landing, was joined 
by his principal friends in that country, 
at the head of 20,000 men. This army 
he led towards Cordova, which was 
held against him by the emir Jusuf, 
He first encountered Jusuf 's son, whom 
he defeated, and drove back upon the 
town, and next gained a complete vic- 
tory over the emir hirnseJf, notwith- 
standing his own great inferiority in 
numbers to ]|;is adversary. ’Cordova 
now rose upon and expelled the Abas- 
side jfaction, and joyfully received the 
conqueror; — who not only made that 
city his metropolis, but took liis title 
from its name, calling himself^ caliph, 
not* of Spain, but of Cordova. Jusuf 
rfftsed another army, and confinued his 
opposition to Abderrahman ; but an- 
other defeat compelled him to submit. 
The new monarch w'as soon afterwards 
mJch strengthened by the arrival of 
many adherents of his family from Asia. 
His government was, nevertlieless, for 
many years disturbed by the rebellions 
of .Tusuf, his sons, and connexions, and 
by the efforts of tlie emirs of Africa 
and Almagrab, partizans of the Abas- 
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side caliphs, to reduce Spain to her 
former dependent condition. Abder- 
rahman trmm])hed over ah these foes ; 
but they prevented his turning his at- 
tention as energetically as nnc;ht have 
been apjnehended from his character, 
against the Christian staterisinejiip inthe 
north-western corner of his dominions. 

Frucla. who, in 757, had there suc- 
ceeded to his father, Alfonso 
Ovieiio, the Catholic, took advantaire 
7 r»;**- 7 ss.’ of these circumstances to add 

Galicia to his kinj^dom. But 
civil discord checked his prosperous 
career, and so weakened liim, that, in 
759, he was ulad to make peace with 
the calijdi of Cordova, and obtain liiS 
recoij:nition of his title as kinja: of As- 
turias and of Galicia, upon condition of 
])ayiujr him an annual tribute. Fruela 
afterwards forfeited tin!' affection of his 
subject g, put his brother, Biniareno, to 
death upon sroundhiss suspicion, and, 
in 7?)8, fell by the hand of his cousin, 
Anrelio, who obtained the crown to the 
exclusion of Fruela’ij infant son, Al- 
fonso. Aiirelii) was lollovvcd by his 
brother-in-law. Silo. •> 

Both these princes, insecure perhaps 
as usurpers, tpiietly paid the stipulated 
tribute ; and their successor, Klaure- 
jjato, a natural son of Alfonso the Ca- 
tholic, by a Mahometan slave, is said to 
have ascended the throne only through 
the aid of Abderrahman, purchased by 
adding to the former annual tribute 
one hundred virgins, half of noble and 
half of ignoble birth. The truth of 
this base and criminal sacriKoe of fe- 
male purity has been disputed, like most 
ot the lomance of Spanish annals, by 
some modern writers. Its chief Span- 
ish aiilhority is tradition; but that is 
confirmed by Arab history. 

^Vhilst fuese events wer^ passing in the 
kingdom of Oviedo, a second Christian 
state was rising into existence in^the 
recesses of the Pyrenees. In the year 
758, according to the best Spanish au- 
thorities, the nobles of the mountain 
country, meeting, to the number of 6 Otf, at 
the cell o^a hermit far renowned for h^s 
sanctity, resolved to elect a king. Their 
choice upon Garcia* Ximenes, a 
weayJiy noble of the original Spanish 
blood, married to a lady named Irii^a, 
of descent simikar to his own. The new 
king proceeded to conquer a kingdom — 
and his first acquisitions were made in 
the country of Sobrarve. His siin Garcia 
Iniguez, who succeeded to hinp gieatly 
enlarged his dominions, extending them 


into Navarre on one side, and Aragon 
on the other. 

A new enemy disturbed Abderrah- 
man*s latter yciA-s; Charle- 
magne, the grandson of Cordova, 
Charles Martel, after con- 
querinj^ Italy and part of Ger- 
many, turned his arms against his Maho- 
metan ^leighbours. The accounts of 
Charlemagne’s Spanish wars are, in 
many respects, vei-y differently given by 
French, Spanish, and Arab historians. 
It would be idl(j to encumber the.*e pages 
with a tedious* critical investigation of 
the relative credibility of conflicting au- 
thorities; and it may be .sufficient to 
say, that the following narriflive has 
been compiled from the writers of all 
three nations, after a diligent compa- 
rison of their respective means of infor- 
mation, of the points upon which any 
two of them coincide, and of the con- 
sistency of their several statements both 
with general probaliihly, anil with cir- 
cumstanced upon which all agree. 

The sons of the emir Jusuf apjear 
first to have drawn Charlemagne's at- 
tention to Spain, They sought his al- 
liance against the caliph of Cordova; 
and it was in compliance with their in- 
vitation, and aided by the Abbasside fac- 
• tion, that the French king, in 778, sub- 
dued thd small part of the Gothic pro- 
vinces in the south of France held by 
tlie Arabs, crossed the Pyrenees, and 
overran their portion of Navarre, Cata- 
lonia, and Aragon, as far as the Kbro. 
These conquests Charlemagne formed 
into one province, called the Spanish 
March. Throughout its extent he sub- 
stituted his own Arab allies in the places 
of Abderrahman’s officers, and naming 
a French governor of the ^irovincc, for 
whose residence he appointed Barcelona, 
he returned to France. In repassing the 
Pyrenees, he was attacked by the united 
forces of Abderrahman, of Fortun Gar- 
cias, who had succeeded his father 
Garcisif Iniguez on the throne of So- 
brarve or Navarre, (for it is doubted 
from which of its constituent parts the 
Pyrenean kingdom took its name,) and 
of the French Gascons. The lialtle 
ended in CharJjjmagne’s discomfiture, 
and his rear-guard was cornjiletely cut 
to j)ieces. The action has been cele- 
brated by poets as the defeat of Ronces- 
vallcs, in which fell tht^ Paladin Roland, 
or Orlando, the great hero of French ro- 
mance, whose feats, love, and madness, 
have been celebrated in Italian jioe^ry. 
lAbdcrraliman's general, Abdelmelic, 

I 
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ably followed up his victory, and re- 
covered most of the Spanish March, 
reducing the Arab rebels to submission. 
His services were rewarded by the mar- 
riage of his son Abdallah to Kathira, 
the caliph’s granddaughter by his third 
son Hixem, whom, judging hinw better 
adapted in mind and disposition than 
his elder brothers for the cares if sove- 
reignty, Abderrahraan afterwards se- 
lected for his successor. Hixem was 
readily acknowkidged as wall al/uidi^ 
or heir-apparent, by ^he assembled 
imln, in 786; and the following year, 
Abderrahman died. Troubled as his 
resign had been from within and from 
without, it was nevertheless fruitful in 
benefit to his subjects. Under him, 
Mussulman Spain made the first steps 
towards the eminence in science, litera- 
ture, and wealth, commercial and agri- 
cultural, to which she subsequently at- 
tained. He consolidated the Arab power, 
established a due administration of jus- 
tice, gave authority to religion, and pro- 
moted education. He improved the 
condition of the Mozarabes, (the Chris- 
tians living under the Mahometans w'ere 
so called,) by lowering the tribute im- 
posed upon them ; and he built the far- 
famed mosque of Cordova, which was 
lighted by 4700 lamps. So^n after 
Abderrahrnan’s death, his former ad- 
versary, Edris ben Abdallah, emir of 
Almagrab, renounced his allegiance to 
the Abbasside caliphs, and founded 
the kingdom of Fez. 

The first years of Ilixem’Soreign were 
occupied in contests with his dissatisfied 
elder brothers, who stirred up continual 
rebellions. When these were quelled, 
the new caliph, in the exultation of 
success, resolved to recover all the 
French provinces of the Gothic mo- 
narchy, and to subdue the kingdom of 
Oviedo. For these purposes pub- 
lished the algihed, or proclamation of 
a holy war, and undertook ’ both enter- 
prises at the same time. The irfVasion 
of France he committed to his son-in- 
law Abdallah, who gained some victories 
beyond the Pyrenees, and brought home 
a ricii booty, but made no permanent 
conquests. The conduct of the attack 
upon Oviedo, Hixem gave to his hugib, 
or prime minister. 

The approach of so formidable a 
Mussulman army as now 
f?n\ Tu menaced Oviedo, seems to 
have awakened the consci- 
ence of the reigning king, Ber- 
mudo the Deacon, so named from his 


having been in holy orders, previous to 
his seizing IJ^e crown at . Mauregato's 
death, a.d. 788. He immediately ab- 
dicated in favour of the rightful heir, 
Fruela’s son Alfonso, II. The young 
king defended himself vigorously and re- 
ulsed ttie invaders with great slaughter, 
n the course of his long reign, Alfonso 
extended his territories far southwards, 
and very early abolished the ignomi- 
nious tribute of 100 virgins. From 
this circumstance is derived, by some 
historians, his surname of the Chaste ; 
attributed by others to liis having made 
a solemn vow of virginity, and observed 
it, even in marriage. Tliis vow, and the 
ahstere temper in which it probably 
originated, had considerable influence 
over Alfonso's life. He so deeply re- 
sented his sister Xiinena’s private mar- 
riage with a subject, the Count of Sal- 
danha, that he shut her up in a convent ; 
and putting out her husband's §ycs, 
sentenced him to perpetual imprison- 
ment. He indeed carefully educated 
the offspring of marriage, a son, who, 
under the name of Bernardo del Carpio, 
j|^ the jjreat hero of early Spanish ro- 
hlancd. But he so exasperated the gal- 
lant youth by rejecting his solicitations 
on behalf of his parents, that many of 
* Bernardo's most splendid feats were 
performed in the Mussulman ranks, 
warring against his harsh uncle. 

About the year 800, Alfonso having 
no children, and Bernardo being per- 
haps in rebellion, offered Charlemagne 
the bequest of his kingdom, in con- 
deration of assistance to be given by 
France against the Moors, as the Spanish 
Arabs are usually denominated, who had 
become more formidable upon the war- 
like Alhakem succeeding to 
his father Hixem in 706. f'oniovn. 
At the first pccessiori of the 
young caliph, indeed, his two 
uncles, whom Hixem had vanquisliod, 
pardoned, and provided for, revolted, 
and whilst tlieir rebellion occupied Al- 
haj^em, Alfonso pursued his cou quests. 
B^ut Alhakem so rapidly subdued the 
insurgents and repulsed the* invaders, 
that he acquired the surname of Almu- 
dafar, or The Victorious. of his 

rebellious uncles fell in battle, and^Al- 
hakem wept over him; the survivor, 
Abdallali, he forgave; and though he 
demanded his sons as hostages, he 
treated them with sueh kindness, that 
he gave the hand of his sister Alkinsa to 
Esfah, the eldest. 

Alhakem was now ready to fall with 
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Ill’s whole power upon the kingdom of 
Oviedo, when Charlemi^nc, in jiiir- 
suancc of the recently-concluded treaty, 
sent a numerous army into Spain, led 
hy his son Lewds, whom he had named 
King of Aquitaino, in which kingdom 
the Spanish March was nominally in- 
cluded. Alhakcm w'as unable to cope 
with the forces thus united against 
him, and Lewis recovered the Spanish 
March in the east, whilst Alfonso ex- 
tended his frontiers in the west of the 
Peninsula. Rut dissensions arose ere 
long between the Christian allies, that 
checked their further prop'ess. The 
nobles of Oviedo refused to sanction 
their king’s bequest of his crown to 
Charlemagne, which must have made 
the kingdom a mere province of France. 
Alfonso was compelled by them to re- 
tract his rash offer, and a quarrel with 
Charlemagne ensued. In Spanish an- 
nals the defeat of lloncesvalles is the 
consequence of this quarrel, and Ber- 
nardo del Carpio the conqueror of the 
French. But French«.urd Arab history, 
as well as general probability, assign to 
that defeat the date of 778, when Ber- 
nardo del Carpio, wh6 very likely joined 
the Moors against his uncle and Lewis 
in 801, was unborn. Bernardo is not 
the only favourite hero to whom tradi- ' 
tion or romance ascribes a share in 
memorable actions occurring before his 
birth, or after his death. 

Lewis did not extend his conquests, 
but he remained master of the Spanish 
March, and constantly at war with the 
Moors for its defence. He, for the 
most part, succeeded in maintaining its 
boundaries against Alhakem, whose 
latter, like his earlier years, were ha- 
rassed with insurrections, which he now 
provoked, by his violent and suspicious, 
though not unkindly temper. He thus 
drove his brother- in-law Esfah to revolt ; 
but when, at the moment of his victory 
over the rebels, Alldnsa fell at his feet 
to implore lier husband’s pardon, he 
immedijctely forgave, and was reconciled 
to him. Alhakem advanced in yeais 
his good qualities disappeared, and iiis 
vices increased. He abandoned him- 
self to Voluptuousness, indolence, and 
; but fortunately for his subjects, 
his indolence prevailing, he resigned the 
government in 815, to his son Abderrah- 
man, whom he had caused to be acknow- 
ledged as wall al/iadi. 


Chapter IV. 

Counts of Castite — The Kings of Na- 
varre extinct — Abderrahmnn II . — 
Mohammed L — Sancho, Count of Na- 
vari% — Garcia Ximenes, King of 
Navc^e — Fanaticism of the Mo- 
zaraoes — Conquests of Alfonso 11 L 
— Ordono IL changes his title to 
King of Leon-^Wifrid, Governor of 
the Spanish March for France, mahes 
his county nf Barcelona her edit anj, 
as a French Vassal — Foriun Ximenes 
of Navarre's conquests from the 
French and Moors — Castilg inde- 
pendent of Leon — Femmi Gonzales, 
Count of Castile — Ahderrahman III. 
— His conquests in AfHca— Alhakem 
II . — Conquests of Almanzor, the 
Minister of Hixem II. — llis defeat 
and death*. 

The royal jine of Navarre or Sobrarve 
was at this time extinct, Ximenes Gar- 
cias, the grandson of Fortun Garcias, 
having died^without children. The nobles 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
establish the famous code entitled Los 
Fueros de Sobrarve, — the laws of Ro- 
brarve, — which subsequently became the 
ground-v'ork of the liberties of Aragon. 
Navarre was soon afterwards recovered 
by the Moors, and Sobrarve included 
in the Spanish March. 

Alfonso’s kingdom, at this period, 
comprised Asturias, Galicia, 
jiart of iMon, and part of Oviedo, 
Castile, where some of the 
original noble proprietors, en- 
couraged by his power and proximity, 
excited their countrymen to rise in arms, 
throw off the Moorish yoke, and transfer 
their allegiance to the crown of Oviedo. 
Ujion so doing, the successful leaders 
assumed! the title of Counts of Castile. 
Alfonso’s rejgnwas further distinguished 
by a svpposed discovery of the grave of 
the Aposstle St. James, at Compostella, 
in Galicia. This grave became the 
celebrated shrine, to which, under its 
Spanish name of St. lago de Conqios- 
Iclla, innumerable pilgrimages have 
been made, froift the notions of piety 
and penance entertained by Catholics 


• riie authorities l»rlncipally relieil upon in this 
chapter urc, Yriurte, Ferreras, Coiide, ]\Iurl^s, 
JuKland, Universal Wodeni History, Cumpfmth 
Jhslorinl de las Clironicas y Vnivcnal Huturiu de 
fodos lus Ueynos de Kepam, por Kslevuii de Gurl- 
y CttxnttUott, 4 toDiua, folio, ilttrcdoua, XtiiU 
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Alfonso ruled upwards of My years. The emperor of Constantinople sought 
and at his death left his crown to his alliance ajininst the oriental caliph, 
Ramiro, the son of hvs conscientious owing probably to his possessing a ileet, 
predecessor, Bermudo the Deacon. which he had built and equipped to 

Towards the end of Alfonso’s reign guard his shores from the ravages of 
some Biscayan nobles succeeded in es- the Normans. Abderrahman 11. died 
ta!)lishing their independence. In So- in 852, lamented as the father of his 
brarve, Aznar, a noble of the odginal people. 

Vascon or Basque race, (to whi^ |the I^miro of Oviedo, who repulsed a 
Biscayans in Spain and the Gascons in Norman incursion, and 
]<>ance are supposed ^to belong,) had gained a signal victory Oviedo and 
assumed the title of Count. He ac- over the Moors, had, two 
fjiiircd considerable powe*, but did not years before this period, 845 — 
abjure his vassalage to France, it should left his throne to his 
seem, since he lost his life in the*civil son Ordofio*. The new king re- 
wars of^that country. His brother bui^t many of the towns destroyed 
Sancho succeeded to his county a.d. in preceding W'ars. The towns, it should 
837, and added to it part of Navarre, be observed, suffered severely from the 
Under Sancho all traces of French so- system of warfare adopted by both Ma- 
vereignly disappear. These Christian hometans and Clyistians. In order to 
states were constantly engaged in hos- protect their respective territories by an 
tilities with the Mahometans; and all of intervening desert, both partied not 
them, however the vicissitudes of war only ravaged and depopulated eacli 
might occasionally threaten tiem with other’s frontiers, but allowed their own 
destruction, gradually extended their latest conquests to remain in a state of 
territories ; whilst the Spanish March, desolation, carryiag^off the inhabitants 
thougli the largest amongst them, and to the interior of their dominions, as 
supported by France, was unable to resist seBjers ,or as slaves, according as they 
the encroachments of the Moors, from professed the religion of the conqueror, 
the moment when the kingdom of Aqui- or the conquered, 
laine was absorbed into the French ^ Garcia succeeded his father Sancho, 
monarchy by Charlemagne’s crown de- as count of Navarre or Sobrarve, and 
volving to his only surviving son Lewis, acquired some accession of territory 
and the March in consequence became beyond the Pyrenees, by the voluntary 
a mere dependency upon that powerful submission of the people, who were 
kingdom. wearied out with the civil wars that dis- 

Abderrabman II., however, did not tracted France under Charlemagne’s 
prosecute host ilities 'very vi- successors. Garcia married the daugh- 
Cordova, goroiisly. He, like his pre- ter of Muza the Mussulman governor 
815 — m decessors, was troubled with of Saragossa, and Joined his father-in- 
insurrections at home. The law, when, by the calipli’s orders, lie 
first of these was excited by that restless invaded Oviedo. This alliance between 
and turbulent old man, his great uncle Christians and Mahometans-an alliance 
Abdallah, who, as usual, vanquished, then so unusual as to be (l(‘em«I unna- 
and at his son’s intercession forgiven, fural, — did not Jirosper. Muza was de- 
was probably only prevented by* death feated^and Count Garcia slain. His son 
from reiterating his offence. Other Garcia Ximenes greatly enlarged his 
rebellions followed, promoted by, the dominions, and acquired the county of 
caliph’s Christian neighbours, which, Aragon by marrying Urraca, the only 
if less important than Abdallah’s, suf- daughter and heiress of Count Fbrtuh 
iiced to impede his warlike operations. Xinie*hes. Garcia Ximenes assumed (he 
Besides, although a brave and able war- title of king of Navarre, 
rior, Abderrahman was fonder of pa- Upon the Cqrdovan throne Mohani- 
citic, than of military ]iiursuits. He mod I. had succeeded to his ' 
invited learned men from all parts of father Abderrahman. His 
the world to liis court, employing many anger and mortification at SSlyilll* 
of tliem in dhe administration of his the defeat of his troops un- 

dominions, and he himself cultivated der Muza, induced suspicions of trea- 

literature, but without neglecting the 

duties of his station. He enjoyed a high , Ordonioi the r, 

reputation abroad as well as at liomea, beiog ahvay» pronuuuced «« if by vu <. 
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cilery in that general. He deprived him 
of his government, ancyhus provoked 
the verification of his suspicions. Muza 
revolted,— sought assistance from the 
Christians, and gave the caliph much 
trouble ere he was finally subdued. A 
meaner, but yet more harassing rebel, 
next arose. A mountain peasant named 
Hafsun, liaving turned robber and col- 
lected a strong band of ruffians, prof- 
fered his aid to all malcontents, iind 
instigated various insurrections. Mo- 
hammed marched against him, but was 
dupeil by his fair professions, and al- 
lowed his nephew Zeid, with a small 
troop, to join Hafsun, in order to lead 
him and his followers against the Cllfis- 
tians. Hafsun murdered Zeid and his 
men in their sleep. Tli/5 indignant mo- 
narch ordered his son Almondhir to re- 
venge his kinsman. ‘ Hafsun was de- 
feated by the prince, but escaped, and 
reviewed his rebellion upon every oppor- 
tunity. He obtained help from Alfonso 
III. of Oviedo, who in 862, succeeded to 
his father Ordono, ajvJ from the king of 
Navarre, who joined him in person. 
The allies engaged the caliph’s trohps 
in 882, and were defeated ; the ting and 
the robber were both slain. These dis- 
turbances at home did not prevent Mo- 
hammed from waging constant war witli 
the Christians. He sent an army over 
the Pyrenees, which penetrated as far 
as Narbonne ; but a rich booty seems 
to have been the chief fruit hf the ex- 
pedition. Against the united arms of 
Oviedo and Navarre, Mohammed failed 
to effect anything. 

It might have been supposed that 
such incessant wars between the fol- 
lowers of the cross and of the crescent, 
and the success of so many Christian 
provings in emancipating themselves, 
would have exasperataJ the Mahome- 
tans 0 gainst their Christian subjects. 
But this was not the case. Infiderant 
as the Mussulmah religion has in prac- 
tice been usually found, its professors 
in Sjiain were uniformly tolerant, and 
they ev^n recalled the Jews, wh6^had 
been banished by the Visigoth kings. 
The terms originally granted at the 
con(]fuest to the conquered nation, had 
l^n hitherto scrupulously obseryed ; 
and if Mohammed I. narrowed the in- 
dulgences enjoyed by the Mozarabes, 
these last had only themselves to blame. 
Their endeavours to extort the honours 
of martyrdom from him and his father, 
form a curious episode in the history of 


the human mind. Two Mozarabes had, 
during the reign of Abderrahman II., 
been induced, iij conversation with some 
Mahometan acquaintance, to give their 
opinion of the two rival religions ; and 
expressed, with such indiscreet zeal, 
their i-contempt for the false Prophet, 
that Oiey were denounced as blasphe- 
mers, and put to death. This unwonted 
act of severity seems to have not merely 
produced the iisKal effect of persecution 
in heightening the religious fervour of 
those againsVwhom it is directed, but 
to have actually maddened the Cordovan 
Mozarabes. Monks and nuns, hus- 
bands and wives, boys and girls, now 
thronged the Moorish courts of justice, 
to curse Mahomet publicly, before the 
Mussulman authorities, and thus achieve 
their own martyrdom. The cadis, or 
Mussulman judges, were seriously dis- 
tressed at the frequent executions they 
were thus compelled to order ; J)iit the 
hlasphenjpus outrage was too enormous 
and too public to be overlooked, and it 
does not seem to have occurred to them 
to treat these suicidal fanatics as ma- 
niacs, which they undoubtedly were. 
The cxidis strove, by exhortation and 
persuasion, to prevail upon the frantic 
enthusiasts to forbear such wanton in- 
sults tp their masters ; hut in vain. Tiie 
caliph was then applied to ; and his re- 
monstrances proving equally fruitless, 
he had recourse to the Christian arch- 
bishop's authority over his flock. It 
was not without infinite difficulty that 
even the revered prelate’s admonitions 
at, length repressed this strange frenzy. 
The disorders that had occurred during 
its continuance, determined Mohammed 
to curtail the Mozarabe privileges. 

Mohammed, like his father, was a 
lover and cultivator of literature. He 
died in 886, and his son Almondhir, 
who 5 iucceeded, reigned only two years. 
Almondhir so entirely forfeited his sub- 
jeetj’ regard by the disproportionate 
severity of his punishments, that in an 
engagement with Caleb, the rebellious 
son of the rebellious robber Hafsun, his 
troops deserted him, and he fell, pierced 
with a thousand wounds. Almondhir left 
the caliphate^to his brother Abdallah, 
who conciliated tlie nation by restor- 
ing the survivors amongst Almondhir's 
victims to thehr lil\prty property. 
His reign was nevertheless iiarassed 
with rebellions, which reached even to 
his own family. His eldest son Mo- 
^hammed revolted, and, after six •^eara 
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of civil war, was defeated by his younger 
brother Abderrahman : Mohammed died 
in prison. I 

Meanwhile Alfonso III. was ex- 
tending; his dominion over 
* considerable part of Por- 
86?— 900 .’ tiigal, and earning theisur- 
name of the Great, equajjy by 
his conquests, his clemency, his charity, 
and his fervent devotion. His trium- 
phant progress was however much in- 
terrupted by frequent insurrections, and 
at last his own family, likc^ Abdallah's, 
imbibed the taint of disaffection. More 
unfortunate still than the caliph, Al- 
fonso saw his wife, Ximena of Na- 
varre, and his three sons, all revolt 
against him. The rebels were sup- 
ported by the counts of Castile, the 
principal of whom, count Nuiio Fer- 
nandez, was father-in-law to D. Garcia, 
the eldest of the three princes. Alfonso 
subdued this, like all former rebellions ; 
but wearied and disgusted witfi such 
conflicts, he, in the year 900, resigned 
his crown to Garcia, giving Galicia, as 
a separate principality, to his second son 
Ordono. After his abdication, Al- 
fonso, as a private man, raised and led 
an army against the Moors ; when he 
added another victory to his former 
achievements. Alfonso is said to.^ave 
been a lover of literature ; and a chro- 
nicle of his royal predecessors, bearing 
his name as the author, is still extant. 

What remained of the Spanish 
March had lately made a step towards 
independence. The French governors 
had gradually increased in power and 
importance ; their office, after a while, 
became hereditary in one family, and 
Wifrid, who held it about the end of the 
ninth century, assumed the title of 
count of Bai'celona. His county, was 
indeed small, the Moors having recon- 
quered almost the whole March, and he 
continued a French , vassal ; but his 
sons and grandsons successively jgn- 
larged their state, and soon rendered its 
dependence little more than nominal. 

In Navarre, Fort un Ximenes had suc- 
ceeded to his father, and con- 
Nttvarre, siderably augmented his king 
862 - 920 !’ dom at the expense of both 
the French and the Moors. 
In 905 he abdicated in favour of his bro- 
ther Sancho, ^nd retjred to a monastery. 
Sancho pursued a similar military career 
with nearly equal, though not unvarying 
success. He is renowned for the inven- 


’to pass the frozen precipices of the Py- 
renees at midwi^er, and thus surprise 
the Moors, who had overrun Navarre, 
whilst he was occupied in France, and 
were rendered negligent by their con- 
viction that his return with his forces at 
that season was impossible. 

Garcia of Oviedo died without chil- 
dren shortly after his acces- 
sion ; when his brother Or- Ovi«io, 
dono 11. reunited the whole of 
his father's dominions. He 
transferred the seat of government to 
Leon, and altered the title of king of 
Oviedo, into that of king of Leon. His 
wars^wilh the Moors were not very im- 
portant, and his reign is chiefly charac- 
terized by his treachery towards the 
counts of Castile. Jealous probably 
of the power that had supported himself 
and his brothers against their father, 
he invited the counts to a confer^bce 
upon affairs of public importance, anc^ 
when they presented themselves, seized, 
and put them to death. The indignant 
Castilians renouncc^'^heir allegiance to 
Leo^, and formed themselves into a 
kind ^f republic, of which little but the 
shortness of its duration is known. 
Ordono died as he was preparing to 
qr^ll this Castilian revolt; and upon 
his death his brother, Fruela II. 
usurped the crown, which he wore only 
a few months. 

This last of Alfonso's rebellious sons 
died of leprosy in 924, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Alfonso IV., 
Ordono II.’s eldest son. The new 
king, in the first emotion of sorrow 
upon losing his queen, resigned his 
crown to his brother, Ramiro II. to 
the exclusion of his own infant son, 
Ordono, and retired to a monastery, 
where he took the vows. But he'^ither 
found a monk’s •life less consolatory 
than he had expected, or he recovered 
from his sorrow ; for he presently endea- 
voured to regain by force the birthright 
he had abandoned. A civil war en- 
sued. tRamiro took his brother 
soner,^nd put out his eyes. He treated 
with similar cruelty the sons of Fruela 
who rebelled against him ; and shut all 
his victims up together in a nionast?ry. 
The nunaining ev^enls of Ramiro’s reigii*^ 
are his wars with the Moors, in which 
both parties claimed prodigious vic- 
tories, having probably gained moderate 
advantages alternately. These wars 
Ramiro carried on in conjunction with 


lion of>a sort of skin shoe, still used by a new count of Castile, the republic 
the Na^varrese, which enabled Ills army, ‘having already expired. This was Fer- 

C 
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nan Gonzalez, a descendant of one of 
the murdered counts, ^'and another fa- 
vourite hero of romance. He really 
attained to such power by his victories 
over the Moors, that the kin^f of Na- 
varre ^ave him his daughter Sancha in 
marriasre ; and the king of Leon selected 
his daughter Urraca as the wife of 
his own son and heir, Ordono. Ramiro 
II. died A.D. 950, and Ordono III. 
succeeded. His short reign was a 
scene of almost constant civil war with 
his brother Sancho, in which the king 
of Navarre, the cali))h of Cordova, and 
the count of Castile took part ; the two 
latter in favour of the rebel. Oirfono, 
incensed at his father-in-law’s conduct, 
divorced Urraca, and married another 
wife. Count Fcrnan® Gonzalez appa- 
rently forgave the insult, when he found 
occasion for the king of Leon’s as.sist- 
ance against the Mahometans. 

^ These dissensions might well have 
proved fatal to the Spani.sh 
Cordova. Christian stales, for the 

912 - 1 ) 03 . throne or Cordova waS now 

occupied by one of the great- 
est of the caliphs. Abderrab.man I XL 
the son of the rebellious Mohammed, 
had succeeded to his grandfather ; and 
his realm was governed, during his ijti- 
nority, by his uncle Abderrahman, who 
had quelled his father Mohammed's 
revolt. This prince, who remained as 
long as he lived his nephew’s principal 
adviser, acquired by his military achieve- 
ments the surname of Almudafar, or 
the Victorious. But circumstances so 
threatening produced little injury to 
the Christians. Many years of Ab- 
derrahman’s reign were consumed in 
subduing the rebellions of the robber 
Hafsun’s descendants, who had made 
themfelves incredibly formidable, being 
masters, it is said,‘ of 200 fortified 
castles, villages, and towns, ificiuding 
the old Gothie capital, Toledo. They 
were assisted by J..eon, Navarre, and 
Cajitile, and were not finally subdued 
before 927. And now Al)dernrfiman’s 
consolidated power seemed inaoed to 
bode destruction to the small and di- 
vi^pd Christian state? ; when, for their 
preservation, his attention was diverted 
Africa, where a new field was f)pened 
to his ambition ; which mainly occupy- 
ing his and his successors’ arms, af- 
forded their Spanish adversaries time 
and opportunity to strengthen them- 
selves. 

The dynasty of Edris had ruled the, 
kingdom Fez for 130 years, when 


Yahie, the eighth king, was attacked and 
dethroned by his African neighbours. 
He applied to^ Abderrahman to support 
a sovereign of a family nearly related to 
his own. Abderrahman so far complied 
with this request, that he sent an army 
to J'ez, which conquered the kingdom. 
He thenceforward governed it through 
his generals, under the title of protector 
of the Edris family, the princes of which 
he seems to hUve detained in a sort of 
honourable captivity at Cordova. But 
he did not li^)ld in peace a kingdom thus 
unjustly acquired. He was engaged in 
constant wars, for the defence of Fez, 
with the caliphs of Egypt, gnd the dif- 
ferent African emirs. Abderrah man’s 
latter years were harassed, like his grand- 
father’s, by a domestic rebellion. Upon 
his declaring Alhakem, one of his sons, 
wali alhadi*, another of them, Abdallah, 
revolted. Abdallah was vanquished, 
taken, and, notwithstanding the gene- 
rous Afiiakem’s earnest supplications, 
put to death, by the orders of liis father, 
whose subsequent life was clouded with 
melancholy. 

Most of the Spanish caliphs had 
been eticouragers of learning ; but none 
so much or so successfully as Ab- 
derrahman the I lid. The palaces of his 
hagibSt and his cadisir, as well as his 
own, were filled with philosophers and 
poets. He founded schools which far 
surpassed in reputation all others then 
e.stablished in Europe. This was so 
pre-eminently the case with the School 
of Medicine, that the Infante, or Prince, 
Sancho of Leon, sought and found at 
his court the cure of a malady which 
had defied the skill of the Christian phy- 
sicians. Don Sancho's visit to Cordova 
was the first instance of personal ami- 
cable intercourse betwixt the princes 
of the two rival races and faiths. It 
afterwards became frequent ; and a 
commei^ce of friendship and gallantry 
pn?vailed amongst Christians and Maho- 
metans of all ranks, that might seem 
hardly compatible with the religious zeal 
which inflamed and mainly occasioned 
their wars. This unexpected alterna- 
tion of bigoted hostility and kindly as- 
sociation, a|9pears to have originated in 
the chivalrous spirit of courtesy towards 
eneijfies, that arose naturally in Spain, 
between foes who^ad mutually learned 
in the field to respect each other. Ab- 
derrahman likewise patronized the fine 

• See paifc 12. 
i aee pages 13 and 16. 
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arts. He invited artists from Greece 
and Asia, and employed them in embel- 
lishing: his towns. He enkouraffed ma- 
nufactures, commerce, and agriculture, 
executing magnificent works for irriga- 
tion, upon which, in Spain, the ferti^ty 
of the soil entirely depends. Perhaps 
at no period, before or since, has Sj^kin 
.known anylliing like the prosperity and 
happiness which the Mussulman portion 
of t lie Peninsula enjoyed under this and 
the following reigns. Abderrahman was 
as just in his government a/he was li- 
beral, and received from the affectionate 
admiration of his subjects the title 
of Emir al* Mumenin^ Prince of the 
Faithful, which Spanish ignorance con- 
verted into the Miramolin, and used as 
a common title. 

Abderrahman died in 961, and Alha- 
kem II. proved himself his worthy 
.successor. In his internal administra- 
tion, in the arts of peace, and in the 
love of literature, he even surpassed his 
father. The court, and leading men 
throughout the nation, emulated^ as far 
as circumstances allowed, the example 
of the sovereign. Every great town in 
Mussulman Spain boasted its schools, 
its scientific and literary academies. 
The spirit of the age penetrated even 
into the seclusion of the harem ; lind 
the names of several Mahometan ladies, 
who distinguished themselves as votaries 
of the Muses, are still preserved. After 
two years of peace the Moors began to 
upbraid Alhakem with cowardice. In 
self-defence he published the Algthed*, 
and in person led his forces against the 
kingdom of Leon. 

Leon was then governed by his fa- 
thers visitor and friend 
fioiu”"’ II Sancho, who had been en- 
•1.57— oci’ abled by Abderrah man’s as- 
sistance to seize the throne 
upon the death of Ordono III. *and 
to retain it, notwithstanding both the 
cliiims of Bermudo, the deceased king’s 
son by his second, somewhat doubtful, 
marriage, and the civil war excited by 
the count of Ca.stile, on behalf of ano- 
ther Ordoiio, the son of Alfonso IV. 
who had married the counPs daughter 
Urraca, repudiated by OrdeSno III. 

Alhakem gained advantages sufficient 
to establish his military cha- 
coniova. racter; and having perhaps, 
liGli-yrir.* hy the strictness of the di.s. 

cipline he enforced in his 
army, rather blunted his subjects’ ap- 


petite for war, h^retumed in triumph 
to Cordova, ana concluded a peace 
with Sancho, which he could never 
afterwards be induced to break. To 
such of his ministers as subsequently 
urged him to take advantage of the 
dissensions that long raged amongst the 
Christians, he invariably answered, ‘ Ob- 
serve your engagements, for to God 
must you account for tlreir violation.’ 

Of Alhakem If. an anecdote, in the 
the style of the Arabian Tales, is re- 
lated, too illustrative of oriental man- 
ners, and of the degree to which the 
despotic power of the caliphs was tem- 
pered ’^y circumstances, to be omitted. 
The caliph had been tempted to pos- 
sess himself by forge of a field adjoining 
the gardens of his favourite palace, 
which offered a bealitiful site for a pa- 
vilion, but which the owner refused.do 
sell. The despoiled proprietor applied , 
to the ministers of justice. The cadi of 
Cordova heard his complaint, mounted 
his mule, and rode iqjcvthe royal garden, 
where he found Alhakem enjoying his 
new licquisition. The cadi dismount- 
ing, asfked permission to fill a sack with 
the earth. This was granted, and the 
judge next besought the monarch’s help 
to place the full sack upon the mule. 
Alhakem, imagining so strange a re- 
quest must be calculated to produce 
some amusing ^deasantry, readily com- 
plied, but could not lift the burthen. 
The cadi then solemnly said, * Prince of 
the Faithful, the .sack thou canst not 
lift contains but a small portion of the. 
field thou hast usurped. How wilt thou 
bear the weight of the whole field upon 
thy head before the judgment- seat of 
God?’ The argument was conclusive. 
The caliph thanked his monitor fqf the 
lesson, and restored the Held, allowing 
its splendid pavilion to remain standing 
by way ctf damages. 

The only part of his dominions in 
which Alhakem failed to maintain 
peace, was the kingdom of Fez. Duwng 
his while reign that kingdom was ha- 
ra.sse(f by internal and external* war. 
His forces were at one time entirely 
expelled, but in the end regained c\nd 
kept po.s.session. 

During this period of Moorish for- 
bearance, the count of Cas- 
tile obtained from the king of d 

Leon tlie recognition of his yss— . 976 .* 
entire independence. Alha- 
kem’s ally Sancho I. died, poisoned it 
•was said by an offended noble; and 
the reign of his sou, Ramiro ill. was 
C 2 


see page 12 
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one incessant stmsrgle for the crown 
between him and li]s«wCousin Hermudo, 
the rightful heir, supposing the second 
marriage of his father, Ordouo III. 
to be valid. 

The death of Alhakem II. in 976, 
changed the scene. His son. 
Cordova, Hixem If., a child of eight 
y 7 (^_«j 5 , 7 .‘ years old, was generally 
acknowledged, and the re- 
gency was committed to his mother, 
Sobeiha, a very superior woman. So- 
beiha had in her service a young m.an, 
named Mohammed ben Abdallah ben 
Abi Amer. He was a peasant, who 
had attracted her notice by his^profi- 
ciency in the schools of Cordova. She 
had made him her steward and secre- 
tary ; had placed ki him unbounded 
confidence, and fopnd him deserving of 
it. She now appointed him hagib. His 
pleasing manners, and intrinsic merits, 
«had gained universal esteem, and his 
exaltation was applauded by high and 
low. The new minister swore eter- 
nal enmity to Christian states ; 
and, that he might be at liberty to 
devote himself to their . (jestrpetion, 
concluded a treaty with the Egyptian 
caliph for the pacification of Africa. 
By this treaty he sacrificed some fajlh- 
ful adherents; a solitary act of injus- 
tice, and to which he was prompted by 
the usual selfish policy of despotic go- 
vernments. Mohammed's general con- 
duct was marked by clemency and 
generosity. His internal administration 
was as judicious as it was just; and 
during his military absences, his place 
was ably supplied by his patroness, 
queen Sobeiha, who, from her son's 
indolent and voluptuous disposition, re- 
tained the power as absolutely after 
Hixw's majority, as during his non- 
age. The hagib's protection of letters, 
science, and the arts, was such as his 
early proficiency promised. Blit it is as 
a warrior that ne is chiefly remembered. 
His wars, or rather expeditions, against 
the Christian states of Spain, are too 
numerous for detail, amountinjf Jo the 
sum total of fifty-four. His habitual 
success quickly earned him the sur- 
nafiiie of Almanzor, the Conqueror, by 
rwhich he is best known in liistoi^. lie 
recovered all the recent losses of the 
Moors ; overran great part of Castile ; 
penetrated to the capitals of Leon, Bar- 
celona, and Navarre; took the two 
former, and besieged the last. Sancho 
11. of Navarre succeeded in relieving 
Tamplona, his metropolis ; but highly , 


as this exploit raised his fame, it was 
a triumph whose repetition could not 
be hoped; fynd the Christians seemed 
about to be driven back into their 
mountains. A diversion caused by 
troubles in Africa saved them. A 
member of the Edris family, supported 
by^the caliph of Egypt, excited an in- 
surrection in Fez, and the first army 
Almanzor sent to ^uell it was defeated. 
A second, unVler his own son Abdelme- 
lic, was more prosperous. The rebel 
was brought prisoner to Cordova, whore 
he was executed ; and Fez was now 
avowedly annexed to the Spanish cali- 
phate, as the province of AJmagrab. It 
continued however for years a theatre of 
war and insurrection, necessarily requir- 
ing much of Almanzor s attention, until, 
in 997, Abdelmelic succeeded in pacify- 
ing all these disorders. lie was named 
emir of Almagrab. and governed with 
equal mildness and vigour. 

Diming this interval Almanzor's at- 
tacks upon his Spanish ene- 
mies had been less energetic. 

Bore), count of Barcelona, fronrA^/. 
aided by his French sovereign, y7c— 998. 
had recovered the chief part of 
his dominions, and transmitted them, in 
993, to his son Kaymond. In Navarre, 
Garcia III., who had succeeded to his 
father, Sancho II., passed his life in 
struggling unsuccessfully against Al- 
manzor; and, in 1000, bequeathed his 
arduous task to his son Sancho HI., 
sumamed the Great, who was married 
to N ufia Elvira, granddaughter of Garcia 
Fernandez, the second sovereign count 
of Castile. Leon was the state against 
which Almanzor chiefly directed his 
efforts ; and Bermudo 11., though upon 
Ramiro's death generally acknowledged, 
was wholly unable to defend his kingdom 
against the Mussulman conqueror, even 
during that conqueror’s state of com- 
parative weakness. When upon the 
pacification of Almagrab, Almanzor's 
attacks regained their original impetu- 
osity, Bermudo's death had left his 
tottering throne to a child of five years 
old, his son Alfonso V. But the danger 
was imminent, and threatened all. Na- 
varre, Cas4ile, and Barcelona united 
their troops wjth those of Leon. In 
1001 they thus assembled so formidable 
an army, that the. Moors, despite their 
confidence in their leader, and in their 
late constant success, were struck with 
dismay. Almanzor's utmost exertions 
were unable to avert a total amd san- 
guinary defeat. His proud spi(it could 
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not endure such a reverse ; he would not death-bed recommended Abdelmelic to 


allow his wounds to be dressed, and died 
a very few days after tha battle, in his 
sixty-fifth year. He had, throup:hout 
his holy wars, carefully preserved the 
dust that p:athered upon his clothes in 
battle, for the purpose of coverin^ihis 
corpse, and it was duly so employe!^ 

CHAPTER V. 

llehplliom against Hixem //., mth 
tvhosG dpposd ends the Caliphate of 
Cordova^ Mahometan Spain divided 
amongst many petty Kin^s — Conse- 
quent enlargement of the Christian 
States — Murder of Garcia Sanchez, 
Count of Castile, which falls to his 
sister, wife of Sancho IIL of Navarre 
— His conquests — Leaves his domi- 
nions, as separate kingdoms, amongst 
his sons ; Navarre to Garcia, Castile 
to Ferdinand, Sobrarve to Gonzalo, 
and Aragon to Ramiro — Wars of the 
ht'others — Gonzalo murdered — So- 
brarhe united to Aragon — Ferdinand, 
upon the death of his brother-in-law, 
Bermudo IIL, without issue, succeeds 
to Leon — Ills conquests — Divides his 
kingdom amongst his children — 
Thetr wars — Alfonso VI, retinites 
and extends his father's dominions 
— Feats of the Cid — The Mahoriietan 
kings seek aid from Africa — The 
Almorevides, under Jusef, pass over, 
repulse the Christians, and enslave 
the Moors — Murder of Sancho IV, of 
Navarre — Navarre falls to Rancho 
of Aragon — Alfonso VI, gives his 
Portugueze conquests as a County to 
his illegitimate daughter Theresa — 
Civil tears of Urraca of Castile and 
Leon, with her husband Alfonso of 
Aragon and Navarre, and with her 
son — Alfonso's cotiquests — He dies 
childless — Aragon and Navarre 
choose different kings — Ramiro /L'of 
Aragon marnes his daughter to 
Raymond V. of Barcelona, ami retires 
to a monastery — Barcelona renounces 
French allegiance’-^Wars among the 
Christian princes*’, 

Quekn SoBEiHA did not long survive 
her favourite minister, and upon her 

* The authorities principally relied upon in this 
chapter are, Yriarte, Fcnreriis, Garibay, Conde, 
Maries, Biglaiid, Universiin Modern History, His- 
tot id de Portugal, por J. dii Costa, 3 vols. 8vo. 
f This is, I believe, the production of a Portuguese, 
seitled ill London, and of no great estimation. 
ridns de Kspmotes Celebrcs, por Don M.. I. Quin- 
tana, U lomos, 8vo. Madrid, 18(»7, 1830-a work 
of cou8id|rttblc research and literary merit. 


her son as his hqmb. Abdel- 
melic trod in his lather’s steps, ^ 
but his victories were more 997 — 1031 .' 
dearly purchased ; the Chris- 
tian princes having been taught by their 
losses the necessity; of acting together. 
He died in 1008, poisoned, as it was be- 
lieved, by those who envied his power. 
Hixem immediately bestowed his vacant 
post upon Almanzor's second son, Ab- 
derrahman, a bold profligate youth, to- 
tally unfit for the ofHce. From this 
moment the glories of the Spanish Om- 
meyades faded. Abderrahman prevailed 
upon the childless Hixem to declare him 
wall ^alhadi. This rash and illegal 
step cost the favourite his life, and the 
caliph his throne. • It provoked Moham- 
med, a grandson of Abderrahman III. 
and Hixem’s natural heir, to revolt. He 
raised troops, fought Abderrahman .de- 
feated, took him prisoner, and put hin) 
to death; the conqueror then obtained 
from the weak caliph his own appoint- 
ment as hagib, ai^ repaid the gift by 
deposing the giver. 

Mussulman Spain now became a the- 
atre 8f disorder and civil war. Differ- 
ent pretenders to the caliphate arose, 
supported by different parties ; some, 
prfhees of the Ommeyade race, some, 
bold adventurers and strangers, without 
a shadow of right; whilst the waits, 
not only of the several provinces, but of 
the more considerable towns, took ad- 
vantage of the suspension of sovereign 
authority, resulting from this state of 
things, to set up for individual inde- 
pendence. In 1031 a second deposal of 
Hixem, who had been momentarily re- 
stored as the puppet of one of the usurp- 
ing strangers, iinaliy closed tlie caliph- 
ate of the Oinmeyades, who hi^ for 
280 years so bi-iJlianlly and happily 
governed the larger part of Spam. Their 
extinctioli left their dominions a prey to 
a crowd of petty kings, all warring with 
the nominal government at Cordova, 
and wi|h each other. Almeria, Dtviia, 
and Valencia had separate kings, de- 
scendknts of Almanzor, and nam&l the 
Alameri, from his family name, Amer. 
Saragossa, Huesca, Tudela, and Lei-^da, 
had kings of the tribe of ileni Hiid.^ 
Other kings reigned in Seville, Carmo- 
na, Malaga, Granada, Algeziras, Toledo, 
and Badajoz ; the king of Badajoz being 
moreover the federal or feudal chief of 
a confederation of princes, occupying 
the principal part of the present kingdom 
'of Portugal, 
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The Christian sovereigns profited 
greatly by the cnfet^bled condition of 
hereditary and natural enemies. 
Even the weakest amongst them. Ray- 
mond, count of Barcelona, acquired an 
accession of territory by selling his as- 
sistance to some of the conflicting can- 
didates for Mussulman royalty. The 
other states gained strength doubly, by 
conquest from the Moors, and by" con- 
solidation amongst themselves. Count 
Garcia of Castile had fallen in battle 
against Abdelmelic, A. d. 
fror^A.D. son, Sancho 

loo.'i— iow, Garcias, amply avenged his 
death, and considerably en- 
larged his county during the disifrdcrs 
consequent upon Abdelmelic's murder. 
His son, Garcia Sanch^ez, who, whilst yet 
a boy, succeeded to him in 1 022, was the 
last count. Upon atlaininghis majority, 
he Repaired to Leon to solemnize his 
nupt ials with the Infanta Sancha, daugh- 
fer of Alfonso V., where he was assassL 
nated by three of his own nobles, who 
had been banishei^bv his father for their 
turbulent disposition. 

The county of Castile was now the 
inheritance of Ifis lister, 
frlmTD. Nufia Elvira, the wife of 

998—1054. Sancho of Navarre, who 

immediately took possis- 
sion of it, seized the murderers of his 
brother-in-law, and burnt them alive. 
Sancho augmented his realm as well by 
conquest as by marriage. He took 
from the distracted Moors the remainder 
of the former Christian kingdom of So- 
brarve, the county of Ribagorza, and a 
considerable part of Aragon. He like- 
wise obliged the Christian lordships of 
Iliscay to own his sovereignty. The 
consciousness of his own increased 
power from the blending of previously 
separifte states, and Ih^ evident weakness 
produced amongst his enemies by tlie 
division (if one realm into various prin- 
cipalities, might have taught Sancho 
the Great the importance of such an 
incorporation of dominions as had just 
fortunately occurred. Paternal afeclion 
prevail'd nevertheless over the leisons 
of political wisdom, and, in 1035, he 
divic^'jd his dominions femungst his four 
sons. He gave to Garcia, the eldest, 
fijs own hereditary kingdom of Navarre, 
wilh the addition of Biscay ; to Ferdi- 
nand, queen Nuna Elvira's inheritance, 
Castile ; to Gonzalo, Sobrarve and Riba- 
gorza, and to Ramiro the remainder of 
his Aragonese conquests. Tiie allot- 
ments of his three younger sons he < 


severally raised to the dignity of king- 
doms. 

The three new kingdoms were speedily 
reduced to two. Gonzalo was assassi- 
nated by his own servants within three 
years ; when Ramiro, with the free con- 
sent of the inhabitants, added Sobrarve 
and Ribagorza to his own kingdom of 
Aragon. Ramiro was a warlike and 
ambitious prince, who attacked his 
neighbours on igll sides, his brothers as 
well as the Mahometans. He rendered 
the Mussuhnan kings of Huesca and 
Tudela tributary to Aragon, but was 
repulsed in an invasion of N«avarre, 
which he undertook in conjunction with 
the Moors. Garcia IV., wfio seems to 
have been a wise and moderate sove- 
reign, pursued his brother into his own 
dominions, and obtained possession of 
nearly the whole of them; but upon 
Ramiro's making advances towards a 
reconciliation, restored them, relaining 
only his conquests from his brother's 
Moorish allies. 

Garcia's moderation could not save 
him from another and more fatal fra- 
ternal war with Ferdinand of Castile; 
but the conduct and character of both 
Garcia and Ferdinand are sufficient tes- 
timony that it was occasioned not by 
the guilty ambition of either brother, 
but by the criminal intrigues and misre- 
presentations of artful men, justly 
banished by the king of Navarre, and 
who hoped to avenge their exile and 
advance their fortunes amidst the disor- 
ders they excited. After a series of 
mutual recriminations and offences, the 
brother kings met in battle in 1054 . 
Garcia was defeated and slain. The 
victor wept his fate, and instead of 
seizing upon the vacant kingdom, as- 
sisted the son of the deceased king, San- 
cho IV., to ascend his father's throne. 

F^dinand I. of Castile had, indeed, 
already obtained such an 
addition* to his dominions as 
mifeht satisfy a reasonable loasliurl?. 
ambition. He had married 
the Infanta Sancha of Leon, the 
widowed bride of his maternal uncle, 
the last count of Castile. Her father, 
Alfonso V.^ had been slam by an 
arrow at the siege of Vizeu, in wluit 
is now the kingdom of Portugal, a.d. 
1027; and his son and succes-sor 
Bermudo III., upon very slight pro- 
vocation, turned his arms against 
Castile. He fell in this unjust attack 
upon his sister's husband, in 10^7, and 
left no children. Ferdinand, in right of 
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his wife, succeeded to the kingdom of appear to have enriched hig treasury in 
Leon, consisting of all the north-wes- proportion as tl^ extended bis terri- 
tern provinces of Spain, and including tories ; inasmudn as his last expedition, 
some part of the north o^ Portugal. undertaken to reduce the revolted king 
Ferdijiand reigned 28 years, during of Toledo, whp was endeavouring, it is 
which he was engaged in almost con- said, to emancipate himself from vassal*, 
stant hostilities with the Mahometans, age, must have beep abandoned, owing 
He extended his dominions in Castile, to the total exhaustion of the royal 


Estremadura, and Portugal; and, ac- 
cording to Spanish historians, rendered 
the Mussulman kingj of Saragossa, 
Toledo, and Seville, his tributaries. This 
circumstance is not mentioned by Arab 
authors, and it is more liklly they were 
merely his allies in his wars against such 
of their countrymen as were their own 
enemies, -»-since these kings were the 
most powerful of the conflicting Mussul- 
man sovereigns. The object of a war 
w^aged by Ferdinand against Seville is 
said to have been the recovery of the 
bones of two female saints, St. Justa, 
and St. Rufina. Their mortal remains, 
however, could not be found, and he took 
those of St. Isidore in their steild. Fer- 
dinand's extensive domains and royal 
vassals procured him the title of em- 
peror; and the title excited the dis- 
satisfaction of Henry 111., emperor of 
Germany, or, as it was then really con- 
sidered, of the Holy Roman empire, 
which had been revived in the person of 
Charlemagne. In that capacity, Henry 
claimed a kind of supremacy over the 
whole of Europe, and now required the 
rival emperor of Castile and Leon to 
acknowledge him as his liege lord. 
This occasion first brings under our no- 
tice one of the most renowned o^ Spanish 
hi^roes, Rodrigo, or Ruy Diaz de Vivar, 
better known as the Cid, a Moorish 
title answering to lord, given him by 
the conquered Moors. Ruy Diaz was 
descended from tlie old judges or counts 
of Castile, and was thus related to the 
royal family. Having been early left an 
orphan, he was educated by the Infante 
D. Sancho; whilst yet a hoy,iie accom- 
panied that prince in all his warlike ex- 
peditions, and, from the first, highly dis- 
tinguished himself by his hardihood 
and prowess. The C%d is said to have 
urged Ferdinand to resist all claims 
of vassalage, and to have entered 
France at the head oT 10,000 men, 
whom he proposed leading across that 
kingdom into Germany, to maintain his 
master's tree sovereignty by force of 
arms. But the dispute was adjusted 
by negotiation, and the absolute inde- 
pendence of the Spanish emperor recog- 
nized. Ferdinand's conquests do not 


finances, had not queen Sancha assisted 
her consort by the gift of her plate and 
jewels. We may judge how small were 
the armies of these Spanish states, by 
such a gift's sufficing to send one into 
the held. Ferdinand followed his father’s 
example in dividing his dominions 
amongst his children. At his deatli he 
left *l£istile to his eldest son Sancho, 
Leon to Alfonso, Galicia, including the 
Portugueze provinces, to Garcia, and 
the cities of Zamora and Toro to his 
two daughters, \hx>Infantas Urraca and 
Elvira. 

The consequences of this step Vere 
discord and war amongst the brotheVs 
and sisters. Sancho II., deeming him- 
self wronged by the dismemberment of 
his birthright, seeills*immediately to have 
resolved upon despoiling those whom he 
reg3irde(i as usurpers. But before he 
could execute his purpose, he was 
obliged to assist his ally or vassal, 
Ahmed, king of Saragossa, besieged in 
his capital by Ramiro of Aragon, uncle 
to Sancho. The Ctd, by his sovereign's 
orders, led an army to relieve Sara- 
gossa; and a battle ensued, in which 
the king of Aragon was defeated and 
slain. His son Sancho conliniied tlie 
war against the king of Saragossa, and 
generally with success. Indeed nothing 
could have enabled the divided iVIussid- 
man princes to stand their ground at all, 
but the dissensions amongst their ene- 
mies, which procured them the aid of 
one Christian king against another. 

Ahmed was now deserted by Sancho 
of Cwtile, who, judging he had done 
enough for his Maliometan friend, with- 
drew from the Aragonese war, to invade 
Galicia. After some vicissitudes of for- 
tunej—for he was at first defeat e*?! and 
taken prisoner — he complexly van- 
quished his brother Garcia, who aban- 
doned the contest, and fled to lys ally 
Mohammed Almoateded, king of Seville, 
and* conqueror of Cordova. SaiiclA), 
next proceeding to attack Altonso, 
quickly dispossessed him of his kingdom 
of Leon, and threw him into a prison ; 
from which, by his sisters' aid, he 
escaped, and sought refuge with Ismael 
ben Dylnun, king of Toledo. The vie- 
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torioiig Sancho, havinc: thus reunited 
Leon, Galicia, and thb^Portuiffuese pro- 
vinces to Castile, tiirtied his arms 
asrainst the petty states of his sisters. 
Donna Elvira surrendered Toro without 
resistance ; but Donna Urraca defended 
Zamora stoutly. In these, as in his for- 
mer enterprises, Sancho was ably as- 
sisted by the C\d, During; the siege, a 
citizen of the town, under pretence of 
deserting to the king, found means to 
assassinate him. 

The siege was immediately raised, and 
Alfonso was invited to return from 
Toledo, and assume the crown of his 
fathers re-united dominions, — Garcia, 
it should seem, not being restored;^Al- 
fonso obeyed the call in 1072; but ere 
lie was crowmed, the Qa?, at the head, 
and in the name of the nobles, required 
of the new king a snlemn and public 
oath that he had not participated in the 
treacherous murder of his brother. Al- 
foTiso took the oath, but deeply re- 
sented the presumption of the subject 
who had dared to oppose it. His wrath 
was inflamed by all^ who envied the 
illustrious warrior’s fame and power. 
Hut some years elapsed erd ^AlfcAiso 
judged himself firmly enough established 
upon his throne to follow the impulse of 
his hatred against4he most distinguished 
of his subjects ; and during those years 
he emploved the hero in war, in judicial 
duels with the champions of neighbour- 
ing states, respecting disputed districts, 
and in embassies. At length, by the aid 
of the Cid himself, Alfonso saw, as he 
believed, the time arrived when he could 
dispense with that warrior's arm ; and he 
now indulged his long- cherished and 
dissembled spite. In return for his 
manifold and splendid services, the Cid 
was disgraced and banished. He passed 
many y$ars in an exile^ from which he 
was only recalled when danger pressed, 
to be Vanished anew when he««could 
again be spared. • His fortunes were 
followed by a body of friends and vas- 
sals, with whom, in the first instance, he 
refirea to Saragossa. He was there 
joyfully welcomed by Ahmed’s son, ^l- 
moctader, and assisted him in his wars 
againsi^ Moors and (Christians. He 
afterwards carried on a war against the 
]\fahometans upon his own account,*and 
proved fheir scourge alike in Castile, 
Aragon, Valencia, and Andalusia. His 
feats have been celebrated in prose and 
verse, in hisfoiy and romance ; and at 
this distance of time it is difficult to draw 
the line between the records of truth 


and the creations of fiction. What does 
appear certain is, that in this private 
war he achieved wonders, — conquered 
Valencia, established himself there in a 
kind of principality, and filled Spain 
with his renown, and her sovereigns of 
both Religions with respect, if not fear. 

Almnso VI.'s first acquisition of new 
territbries bore a .some- 
what doubtful character. 

Sancho IV. of Navarre was io64-i6r6. 
murdered in 1076, by his 
own brother |Lnd sister, Don Raymond 
and Donna Ermcsinda. The fratri- 
cides derived no advantage from their 
crime; they were driven from the 
country by the indignation of the 
people, and spent the rest of their 
fives in dependence upon the cha- 
rity of Mussulman kings. Sancho’s 
remaining brothers and sisters fled with 
his children to Leon, and Sancho of 
Aragon was proclaimed king. Ere he 
had fully established his authority, Al- 
fonso invaded Navarre ; not to enforce 
the rights of his murdered kinsman s 
children, but to secure a portion of the 
booty. He made himself master of 
Biscay, and some other districts adjoining 
his own territories ; and a treaty assured 
to each monarch his respective acquisi- 
tions, without noticing the claims of the 
rightful heir. 

Alfonso’s next hostilities were directed 
against the Moors. The 
protector of his distress, 

Ismael of Toledo, sought his 1072 — load, 

aid agairvst Mohammed, the 
king of Cordova and Seville, with whom 
he was at war ; and Alfonso, with every 
demonstration of gratitude, complied 
with the request. The allies were very 
successful, and divided their conquests. 
But upon Ismael's death, the king of 
Leon and Castile seems to have con- 
sidered the ties of obligation as dissolved, 
and was easily induced, by the proposal 
of sliaring*in the spoils, to unite with his 
late Antagonist, Mohammed of Seville, 
against the son of his benefactor. Again 
the allies triumphed, and more com- 
pletely than before. The king of Seville 
and Cordova obtained the various small 
states that Isn^ael had added to his ori- 
ginal kingdom, which was the king of 
Leon’s lot. After an obstinate siege, Al- 
fonso took the old Gothic capital, Toledo 
itself, in 1085, and mAde it an archiepis- 
cupai see, to which he attached the pri- 
macy over the whole Christian church of 
Spam. He extended his conquests 4 s far 
as Madrid, assiduously rebuilt and re- 
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peopled the ruined towns in that district, 
and formed the whole into an additional 
province, bearing the^name of New 
Castile. 

What has been incidentally mentioned 
of the different Mussulman 
Mussulman kinjjs. who now hamssed 
desolated the land that 
loji— ioi»4. the Ommeyade caliphs 
had raised to such pros- 
perity, may suffice t(% show the cha- 
racter of their proceedings. It would 
be too tedious to detail Jthe incessant 
mutual hostilities by which (some falling 
into subjection to the Christians, and 
some to the ablest amongst themselves) 
they were now reduced to a state of 
weakness, that made them regard with 
dismay a struggle against the powerful 
king of Leon and the Castiles. Upon 
Alfonso's declaring war against the 
king of Cordova and Seville, first his 
entmiy, and latterly his ally, Moham- 
med summoned his allied an^ vassal 
Kings to deliberate upon the measures 
to be pursued. It was resolved to apply 
for aid to the Almoravides, then all- 
powerful in Africa. 

The Almoravides were an Arab tribe, 
a branch of one of the noblest, who, 
banished from Arabia through some 
internal dissensions, had migrated, time 
out of mind, to Africa, under the name 
of the Lamtuna. About thirty years 
prior to the period of which we 
are treating, a part of the Lamtuna 
had issued from the desert, and be- 
gan to make conquests, under the guid- 
ance of an ambitious spiritual leader, 
fiom whom, in honour of their signal 
valour, they received the appellation by 
which they were afterwards distinguished, 
of Almoravides, or men devoted to the 
service of God. After this leader’s 
death they continued their victorious 
career under their native emir^ Abu 
Bekir, and his kinsman, Jusef ben Tax- 
fin, who managed to rob the ifrmr of his 
authority, and send him back til the 
remnant of the tribe left in the desert, 
whilst he, with the Almoravides, com- 
pleted the subjugation of the Moorish 
provinces of Africa and Almagrab, and 
founded the empire of Morocco. Jusef 
assumed the title of Afuzlemm, prince 
of the Moslems or Mussulmans. 

The ambitious Jusef readily agreed to 
afford Mohammed *the assistance he re- 
quested, upon condition that Algeziras 
should be placed in his hands, to secure 
the passage of his troops. He crossed 
the straits with a large army, and joined 


Mohammed, who was at the head of his 
vassals and Alfonso, upon the 

appearance of so formidable an enemy, 
obtained succour from the king of Ara- 
gon and Navarre. The hostile armies 
met near Badajoz; and, after a long and 
sanguinary battle, the Moslem allies 
gained a complete victory, and recovered 
much of New Castile, 

Alfonso fortified himself strongly in 
Toledo, and in this extremity recalled 
the Cid, committed the defence of the 
threatened province to his faith, and 
solemnly endowed him and his heirs with 
whatever he might conquer from the 
Mahometans. 

Tilfe consequences of Alfonso's defeat 
proved less serious than might have 
been feared. Jusef was suddenly re- 
called to Africa by the death of his 
eldest son, who w4s his vicegerent there. 
During his absence disputes prevailed 
between the general he had left in copi- 
mand and Mohammed. They divided 
their troops, and the king of Seville re- 
ceived a severe de/eat from the C/d. 

Alfonso, who had learned from expe- 
riehce how formidable was the enemy 
wit ft wHom he now had to contend, 
sought auxiliaries in France, and was 
joined by two Burgundian princes, re- 
lated to his queen, Constance, with a 
considerable body of troops. Tims rein- 
forced, he was able to cope with and 
defeat the whole of the Mussulman 
forces, reunited upon Jusefs return from 
Africa. The prince of the Moslems, to 
avenge his discomtiture, brought over 
prodigious hosts ; but he emjiloyed them 
for his own private interest, not for the 
general advantage of the Mahometans. 
He began by cpiarrelling with his ally, 
the king of Seville. Moiianimed now 
again sought the alliance of ^Vlfonso, 
from whom he» solicited and obtained 
succours. But they jiroved unavailing. 
After 'll fruitless resistance, Mohammed 
w'as compelled to surrender both Seville 
and Cordova to the Almoravides, upon 
capitulation. In violation of the .terms, 
he was treacherously seized, loaded with 
chiftns, and sent, with Ins fatnily, to 
Africa. There he was turther robbed 
of the private* property he hai«* been 
allowed to retain, and languished jn 
actiial indigence, supported by the 
manual labour of his tenderly-reared 
daughters. 

When the king of Seville and Cor- 
dova was vanquished, tlie weaker 
Moorish princes had little chance of 
escaping ttic yoke, and that little they 
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lessened by their dissensions. Notwifh- 
sfandinjjT Hie assistarfi^ aflbrded them 
by the Cidy they were by iorce. ter- 
ror, or perfidy, successively reduced, 
with the single exception of Abu Giafar, 
kin^ of Sara<rossa. J3ut this prince took 
no share in the strusrgie of his country- 
men a.s:iiinst the African conqueror. In 
alliance with Alfonso of Leon, he was 
prosecutiiitj: an obstinate war against 
Sancho of Aragon and Navarre, who 
fell at the siege of Iluesca, then forming 
part of the kingdom of Saragossa. 
Sancho bequeathed his two kingdoms, 
and the care of avenging his death, to 
his eldest son, l^edro. Abu Giafar now 
offered Jusef his alliance againa^wthe 
Christians. It was accepted; and in 
1094 the Almoravide emperor was the 
acknowledged sovereign of Mussulman 
Spain. 

Tlje tranquillity that prevailed in 
Spain during the remainder 
Jusefs life, was but 
10 U 4 — iio 7 . slightly interrupted by Pedro 
of Arson’s capture of 
Iluesca, and some tt*vv other places 
belonging to the king of Saragosua, 
and by the Moors’ recovery -of Va- 
lencia, after the death of the CVrf. 
The conqueror left no son to battle 
for bis principality ; but his widovn, 
Donna Ximena, a lady, like himself, of 
the ro)al blood, defended the town reso- 
lutely against the Mahometans for three 
years, and then evacuated it upon capi- 
tulation. She retired to Castile with 
the dead body of the Cid, placed erect 
upon his war-horse, as though still 
alive, and with her two daughters, who 
were subsequently married to an infante 
of Navarre and a count of Barcelona. 

During the continuance of the interval 
of peace, Alfonso at once 
rewarded his foreign auxi- 
10 S 5 — noy. liaries, and fixed them in 
his service. Upon«» Ray- 
mond, count of Ikirgundy, he bestowed 
his (laughter the Infanta Urraca, in 
marriage, with Galicia for her por- 
tion ; and to Henry, count of; Be- 
san 9 on,*a younger branch of «lhe 
same princely family, he gave, in 1095, 
his TV.liiral daughter, .Theresa, with 
as much as he p(3ssessed of the 
pfesent kingdom of Portugal. 'This 
was the northern extremity, which was 
f(jrmedinlo a county, and took the name 
of Portugal (now first mentioned) from 
its most important city, Oporto. Al- 
fonso’s Burgundian, or rather French 
connexions, had influenced him to ap- 


point a French monk, of the celebrated 
monastery of Clugny, archbishop of 
Toledo; and this prelate immediately 
urged the suhstftution of the Romish to 
the Mozarabic or Gothic church ser- 
vice, which the Spanish Christians still 
used. The change was vehemently re- 
sisted by all the followers of the old 
formj and a judicial duel, the then 
established process for settling all diffi- 
cult questions, was ordered to be fought, 
for the purpose df trying the respective 
merits of the two rituals. It is asserted 
that the MozHrabic champion triumphed. 
If he did, t he influence of the new primate 
and his supporters prevailed over the 
legal decision ; for Alfonso cor.imanded, 
and ultimately effected, the introduction 
of the ritual used by all other members 
of the Catholic church. 

In the year 1107, Jusef died, at the 
age of a hundred ; and his 
third son, Aly, prehirred by Mnssuiman 
him on account of his supe- from” a .*». 
rior abilhies, succeeded to ]oy4-iiu«. 
the sovereign authority in 
Africa and in Spain. Aly’s first mea- 
sure was to proclaim a holy war 
against the Christian stales. He ra- 
vaged New Castile, and carried de- 
solation to the walls of Toliido, ere 
forces could be assembled to oppose 
him. 'When an army was cullected, 
Alfonso, worn out with age and toil, en- 
trusted its command nominally to his 
only son, Don Sancho, a boy of ten years 
old, but really to seven counts, experi- 
enced wtuTiors, whom he appointed the 
infantes The armies met and 

fought near Ucles ; Aly was victorious, 
and the young prince fell, notwithstand- 
ing the counts made such desperate 
exertions in his defence, as procured for 
the battle the name of the Battle of the 
Seven ('ounls. Alfonso’s grief for his 
son’s death roused his former energy. 
He assembled another army, led it m 
person against Aly, dre^ve him hack 
mto^ Andalusia, and recovered abund- 
ance of Christian spoils and captives. 
He died the following year, leaving his 
dominions, with the exception of the 
country of Portugal, to his daughter 
Urraca. 

Tiie new' qiTeen having lost her first 
Juisband, by whom she had 
one son. Alfonso Raymond, and 

remarried with Alfonso- Navarre, 

I., of Aragon and Na- 
varre, who had succeeded 
to his brother, Pedro I., in 1104. 
Her second husband was sumamed the 
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, on account of his brilliant mili- 
tary achievements ; and the union of so 
many Christian kin^dpms under such a 
monarch, promised great success against 
the Moors ; but the temper of the royal 
pair effectually prevented the happy re- 
sults anticipated. The grasping ambi- 
tion of Alfonso prompted him to attempt 
appropriating his wife’s inheritance to 
himself; and the queen’s haughty spirit 
indignantly spurned %t any interference 
with her administration, whilst her ex- 
cessive levity unfitted hej for governing 
a kingdom in difficult times. 

The different countries now split into 
factions. The king imprisoned his con- 
sort ; and subsequently, upon the plea 
of consanguinity within the degree pro- 
hibited by the Catholic church, divorced 
her. 

The Galicians proclaimed Alfonso 
Raymond king, as heir to his deceased 
father. A civil war ensued, in which 
the count of Portugal took pjirt, on be- 
half of his sister-in-law ; but he died at 
Aslorga, whither he had led an army to 
support her, in 1112. Peace was at 
length concluded between the parted 
husband and wipg, when Alfonso the 
Rattler turned his arms against tlie 
Moors, from whom he conquered the 
kingdom of Saragossa, with all its de- 
pendencies. He immediately made the 
city, which gave its name to that king- 
dom, his ca[)ital. He is calculated to 
have trebled the extent of the kingdom 
of Aragon, and he greatly enlarged 
Navarre on the French side. . 

To Urraca's quarrels with her hus- 
band succeeded others with her son, 
Alfonso Raymond, who could not wait 
patiently until her sceptre should fall 
into his hands by course of nature; 
whilst she pertinaciously refused to sur- 
render rights she knew not how to exer- 
cise. The terror of Aly's arms, l^owever, 
produced, in 1130, a temporary reconci- 
liation between the mother and son, and 
at the head of their united forceS, Al- 
fonso Raymond gained a signal victory 
over the Moors at Daroca. 

It may seem strange that an able and 
valiant sovereign like Aly, 
Mahometan at the heac^of the warlike 
froln a!i». Almoravides, and of the 
10114—1 ibo. Moors, who had so long 
held Spain in subjection, 
should have derived no positive 
advantage from the Christian dissen- 
sions just narrated, which it might 
be j^upposed should have enabled him to 
regain much of the old Moorish do- 


minion. The fact was. that Aly’s 
authority in §j^in was not iirmly esta- 
blished. The Spanish Moors had sub- 
mitted to his father, partly from the 
weakness produced by discord, and 
partly influenced by astrological pre- 
dictions concerning an African con- 
queror; but wealthy, polislied, highly 
cultivated, and accustomed to a govern- 
ment so mild, judicious, and equitable, 
that its arbitrariness was imfelt, they 
very impatiently endured the yoke of 
fierce barbarians, fresh from the igno- 
rance of the desert, — who, moreover, 
extorted from them heavy contribu- 
tions. They accordingly seizeil every 
opilbrtiinity of attempting to recover 
their independence. Aly was recalled 
from the inv^sjion of Castile, to quell 
an insurrection at Cordova ; and ere he 
had completed that task, intelligence of 
alarming disturbances in Africa pbligcd 
him to treat with and pardon the insur- 
gents. 

In Africa, an obscure individual had, 
by the promulg^b^ni of doctrines here- 
tical in the eyes of orthodox Mahonie- 
Uns, collected disciples, ainoiinting in 
ndmbchrs to an army, and intiiiiated 
with religious enihusiasm. They were 
called the Almohades ; and at their 
head the Mehedi^ or doctor of laws, as 
their teacher entitled himself, defeated 
Aly's generals. The Mehedi next occu- 
pied Tinmal, a mountain tonn, which 
he fortified, anil whcuce he thrcclcii his 
operations against Morocco. At Tin- 
mal the Mehedi died, alter having ti ans- 
ferred his whole authority to Abdel- 
mumen, his first and lavourite disciple ; 
a fanatical, but able and daiing >ou<h, 
who was proclaimed jinnce and cali])h 
of the Almohades, and pioved a }et 
more formidable enemy than tli^^ Mehedi 
to the Almoraiiides. 

Whilst Aly was engaged with the Al- 
mohAdes in Africa, his depu- 
ties carried on hostilities in -f^rnponand 
Spain, against both the still 
discontented and rebellious irio-iiaa. 
Moors, and the ^Jhristian 
stktes, with variable fortune;’ Alfonso 
of Arajron and Navarre, after gaming 
twenty-nine afuccessivc victorrL>s, was 
at last defeated in battle by his .Mus- 
sulman antagonists, in 1 133, ami died 
in consequence, of grief and anger. 
He left no children, and bequeathed 
his dominions to the Knights Tem- 
plars. His subjects would not be 
thus disposed of. The states of both 
kingdoms assembled to elect a sove- 
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reifi^n. Their choice fel^gpon two differ- 
ent princes ; and theSviited crowns 
were again separated. The Navarrese 
invited, from his shelter in Castile, 
Garcia Ramirez, the grand-nephew and 
surviving heir of the murdered Sancho 
IV., who proved a good and able king, 
warlike, but not ambitious. He main- 
tained the independence of Navarre 
airainst the kings of Aragon and Leon, 
whilst he faithfully assisted the latter in 
his Mussulman wars. 

The Aragonese placed Ramiro II., 
the brother of their late king, upon the 
throne. Ramiro had been forty- one 
years a monk, and was wholly un^ed 
by monastic habits for ruling a turbu- 
lent nation. In consideration of the 
impending extinction of the royal line, 
he obtained from the Pope a dispensa- 
tion to marry ; and no sooner saw him- 
self tin* father of a daughter, than he 
affianced her to Raymond V., count of 
Barcelona, abdicated in her favour, and 
committing the infant queen, Petronilla, 
and her kingdom t(f tis chosen son- 
in-law, returned to his cloister. 

The county of Barcelona w^s nea^ 
equal in extent to Xragon. 
iiarceioim. The counts had gradually 
tnA.D.iiaj. enlarged it, sometimes by 
conquest, sometimes by ob-* 
taining cessions of territory from the 
conflicting Moorish kings, or factions, in 
return for their services, sometimes by 
marriage, till it comprised all Catalo- 
nia. In 1112, Count Raymond IV. had 
married Dulee, heiress of Provence, in 
France ; and he inherited the counties 
of Cerdagne and Besalu, by the wills of 
their last counts. At his death, in 
J 1 I , Raymond IV. left Provence to his 
younger, and all the rest of his domi- 
nions tojiis eldest son, Raymond V.; 
who, upon his marriage with Petronilla, 
emancip.ded himself from French vas- 
salaiic, and forbad^ his subjects Idnger 
to date, as they had done hitherto, by 
the reigns of the kings of France. But 
thouglf Aragon and Catalonia were yow 
indissolu^^ly united. The population •and 
government of the two stales remained 
distinct. Both enjoyed a great share of 
liberty f and they respectively valued 
tln#ir peculiar privileges too highly, to 
allow of their several constitutions being 
amalgamated. 

In Portugal, Countess Theresa had 
assumed the government 
her husband's death, 
11112-1137. witiiout any explicit under- 


standing whether she did so as regent 
for her infant son, or in her own right, 
the county having been, in fact, rather 
hers than the deceased count’s. She 
ruled well, appointed good ministers, 
and successfully defended her frontiers 
againsi the powerful Almoravides. — 
During; her son’s minority, the public 
tranquiliity was little disturbed, even by 
her dissensions with queen ll^rraca, re- 
specting some peaces in Galicia, to 
which both sisters laid claim. This 
period of calmi ceased when the young 
count Alfonso Henriques grew up. He 
w'as easily persuaded by his flatterers, 
both that his mother was only^entitlod 
to the regency, and that she was about 
to degrade herself by marrying her 
prime minister, Fernando Peres, count 
of Transtamara, who seems indeed to 
have possessed a large portion of her 
favour and confidence. A civil war 
was the consequence, respecting the 
details of ^.vhich historians (lifter ; hut 
its issue is certain. The son vanquished 
his mother, and imprisoned her in a for- 
tress, where she died. To the power of 
her maternal curse were ascribed, by 
contemporary chroni(ilers, by his super- 
stitious subjects, and by his own con- 
science, the few disasters of his gene- 
rally p^;osperous life. The count of 
Transtamara fled to Galicia; and the 
asylum he there found was either the 
cause or the pretext of Alfonso Hen- 
riques’ wars with his cousin, Alfonso 
Raymond. 

The count of Portugal was probably 
irritated, like the other Christian princes 
of the Peninsula, by the supremacy 
which Alfonso Raymond, who had now 
succeeded to his motlier, assumed, upon 
receiving from those princes the title of 
emperor, in consideration of his great 
success against the common enemy. 
He claimed from the count of Portugal 
a vassal’s homage, which Raymond of 
Barcelona ‘and Aragon, whose sister, 
Berenguela, he had married, had wil- 
lingly conceded. With regard to Por- 
tugal, it does not clearly appear whether 
Alfonso VI. gave it as a dependent or 
independent sovereignty ; and during 
the wars betwef^n the two cousins, the 
question of homage remained unde- 
cided. These wars were often inter- 
rupted by the hostijities which each 
potentate carried on against the Almo- 
ravide masters of Mussulman Spam, 
and were finally terminated by papal 
mediation. • 
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Chapter VI. 

% 

Comjufists of Alfonso y Count of Portu- 
gal — Proclaimed King — Cortes of 
Lamego — New Invasion from Africa 
— The AlmohadeSy under AMelmu- 
mm, defeat a9id expel the ^Imora- 
vides--- Abdelmumen Emperor of Mo^ 
rocco and Mahometan Spain — Al- 
fonso Vll. bequeaths Castile and 
Loon separately to his two sons — 
Establishment of the Orders 

of Chivalry — Alfonso VII L of Castile 
signally defeated at Alarcos by Jacuby 
the /^Iniohade Emperor — The united 
Spanish Christians gain the splendid 
victory of Las Navas de Tolosa over 
Jacub's son, Mohammed — Moham- 
med flies to Africa — Almohade so- 
vereignty annihilated — Mahometan 
Spam again divided amongst many 
petty Kings^, 

When Alfonso Henriques was no longer 
checked by the enmity of his 
Portupai, Christian neighbours, he 
1137 — 1147 . prosecuted Ins enterprises 
against the Moors with such 
vigour, that he soon extended his sway 
nearly to the Tagus ; and, by the terror 
of his progress, obliged Aly,to send* 
from Africa a powerful army, to support 
the walis, next threatened against him. 
A battle ensued, esteemed the most me- 
morable in Portugueze annals, but which 
has been so disfigured by national va- 
nity or ignorance, that the facts re- 
lating to it are not easily ascertainable. 
The numbers of the Mahometans are 
rated at 300,000, and even at 000,000 
men ; and this host is said to have been 
commanded by five kings. Since the 
establishment of the Almoravide domi- 
nation, there were no Moorish kings 
left in Spain ; but the name w^s erro- 
neously given to the walis who led the 
troops of their respective pioyinces. — 
The mistake is a common one in ISpan- 
ish, Portugueze, and French histoiy; 
and may have arisen either from the 
pomp and splendour displayed by the 
Moorish governors, or from a desire to 
exalt the victories gaiqed by exalting 
the rank of the defeated enemy. What 
does seem certain respecting the battle 
in question is, that the Mussulman 
forces were incomparably superior to 

* The authorities principally relied upon in this 
rlmutcr are, Yrliirte, Ferreras, Garibay, Conde, 
Muriiis, Hu Cosra, Riglaud, Universai Modern 
UisS^ry* 


the Portugueze • that, dreading an in- 
vasion, whicl^^en if ultimately foiled, 
must still bring inevitable ruin upon 
his territories, the count boldly crossed 
the Tagus, and advanced to the plain 
of Ourique, where he entrenched him- 
self strongly, and awaited the attack; 
that the Moors repeatedly assaulted his 
fortifications, and were as often re- 
pulsed, until at last, from weariness 
and mortification, they fell into some 
disorder ; and that Alfonso Henriques, 
seizing the critical moment, burst out 
upon them from behind his lines, 
and completed their discomfiture. Upon 
the field of victory the army hailed their 
coJht, king of Portugal; and tliis glo- 
rious day, the 25th of .July, 1139, is 
considered the epoch of the foundation 
of the monarchy. The five walis of 
Badajoz, Beja, Flvas, Evora, and Lis- 
bon, were found amongst the dead, and 
honoured with the royal title. The con- 
queror assumed, as the arms of Portu- 
gal, their five shields, arranged in what 
he called a cross, Vliough the figure they 
present more resembles that of a cinque 
dnon dice ; and accordingly the Portu- 
gueze ’arms are termed As Quinas, the 
Cinques. 

Alfonso’s military election was sub- 
sequently confirmed by the Corle\' of 
Lamego, with a solemnity well deserving 
attention, as perhaps the only instance 
on record of a formal compact between 
prince and people, at the original esta- 
blishment of a monarchy. Ikit before 
relating the transactions at Lamego, it 
will be proper to speak of the constitu- 
tion of the Cortes, both in Sjiain and 
Portugal. These assemblies consist(‘d 
of nobles, prelates, and procuradnres, 
or deputies from the towns. It is to 
be observed, that the causes, \jliicli had 
made the Vi.sMrotli more despotic than 
other Gothic monarchies, had ceased 
upod the Arab conquest. When every 
foot of land was to be recovered from 
foreign masters by hard fighting, the 
feudal forms naturally fashioned Ihem- 
seh#es ; and by the character of the con- 
test between the Moors and Christians, 
were rendered less oppressive to tlie 
lower orders in the Peninsula ti;an else- 
where. The main object of every noble 
arul wealthy warrior was, at the period 
in question, to attach to hiniseif tlie 
greatest possible number of military fol- 
lowers ; and as leaders, who could thus 
dispose of nearly the whole force of the 
country, were to be conciliated at any 
price by monarchs struggling for Iheir 
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kingdoms, like those whose history 
we have been ena:agec^ Mie collective 
l^ower of the nobles soon became in- 
finitely superior to that of tlieir king. 
The nobles quickly resumed their sta- 
tion in the national councils ; and those 
bodies immediately regained or acquired 
an etfeclive control over the royal au- 
thority. Put when the name of council 
was limited tliroughout Europe to con- 
vocations of ecclesiastics, wholly occu- 
pied with leligious concerns, the Spa- 
nish assemblies adopted the appellation 
of Cortes in its stead. The prelates' 
continued to form an essential part of 
these, as of all deliberative assemlj^es. 
at a time when the learning extant was, 
amongst Christians, altogether confined 
to the clergy. The conimons, ec^ually 
by the force of circumstances, acquired 
in Spain and Portugal, even earlier than 
in England, the right of participating, 
as the third estate of the realm, in the 
consultations and decisions of the nobles 
and clergy. When, upon the further 
extension of their coftqfiests, the Chris- 
tian ])eninsular princes wished to re- 
build and re-poople towns in theKlistri^ts 
that had previously furnished the desert 
harrier interposed between themselves 
and their enemies, they found it neces-, 
sary liotli to tempt inhabitants thither, 
and to secure a firm hold upon the 
affections and loyalty of men who were 
to occupy fortified frontier places. For 
these purposes they granted charters to 
.such towns, conferring on them great 
municipal jirivileges, together with the 
right of sending deputies to Cortes, 

At the Cortes, thus constituted and 
assembled at Taimego, Alfonso Hen- 
ri(|iics appeared upon a throne, but 
wiilioiit other ensigns of royalty. The 
president# L()uren(;o Viegas, asked the 
assembly whether, confbrraably with 
the acclamations of the field of Ourique, 
approved and sanctioned by the Pope, 
they chose don Alfonso Ilenriques for 
their king ? An unanimous * Yes !’ was 
the ansfver. He next inquired, whether 
the county only should be king, or^U^s 
heirs after him ? The Assembly replied, 
that th^ king’s sons should succeed to 
him, anfl in their default, liis daughters, 
pr(#/ided those daughters should not«be 
married to foreigners. ‘ If such be your 
will,’ resumed Viegas, ‘ give the count 
the ensigns of royalty.* The Assembly 
answered, ‘ We give them ! ’ Thereupon, 
tlie archbHhoj) of Braga placed a crown 
u])on the head of Alfonso, who, rising 
from his seat, with a drawn sword in 


his hand, thus addressed the Cortes : 
‘Blessed be the Lord God, who has 
ever assisted me, 'when with this sword, 
which I bear for your defence, I have 
delivered you from your enemies ! You 
have made me king, and I must share 
with jlju the labours of government. 
Let usithen make laws that may pre- 
serve the tranquillity of the country.’ 

The last question addressed by Viegas 
to the Cortes was? ‘ Shall the king go 
to Leon, to do homage for his crown, 
or to pay triKute to the emperor of 
Leon and Castile, or to any one else ? * 
The members of the Cortes drew their 
swords, and clashing them, vocrrerously 
replied, ‘We are free, and so is oin- 
king ! To our own efforts we owe our 
liberty ; and if the king consents to do 
anything of the kind, he is unworthy to 
live ; — nor shall he reign over us, or 
amongst us, king though he be ! ’ The 
king approved this declaration, adding, 
that if any«'one of his descendants should 
submit to such degradation, he should 
forfeit his right to the throne. The 
people applauded, and the Cortes sepa- 
rated. 

The chief laws made at the Cortes of 
Lamego regulated the succession 1o the 
crown, according to the principle already 
stated, ttie merits by which nubility 
might be acquired, and the crimes which 
should incur its forfeiture. 

Having established his own independ- 
ence of foreign authority, the new king 
proceeded to the emancipation of his 
clergy frdhi their subjection to the 
Archbishop of Toledo, whose primacy 
extended over the whole Peninsulk. — 
This was the subject of long negotia- 
tions with the papal sfee ; but Alfonso 
Henriques at length obtained from Pope 
Alexander HI. a bull dissolving the con- 
nexion wdth Toledo, and constituting the 
archbishop of Braga primate of Portugal. 

Alfonso Uenriques* last conquest from 
the Mi'iors was the city of Lisbon, which 
he took by the help of a fleet of French, 
English, and German crusaders, who put 
into the Tagus in their way to the Holy 
Land. He easily persuaded these cham- 
pions of Christianity that it would be no 
violation of thdtr vow to suspend their 
voyage for a while, in order to fight the 
Mahometans in Portugal ; and some of 
them, chiefly English, 'be is said to have 
induced permanently to settle in his new 
acquisitions. In his wars with his cou- 
sin, the emperor Alfonso, the king of 
Pgrtugal was less successful. His'in- 
vawons were uniformly repulsed^ #xn(i 
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upon one occasion, when he suH'ered a 
complete defeat, his lejr was fractured, 
and he himself taken prisoner. He did 
not rei^ain his liberty without subscrib- 
ins; to hard terms, and continued lame 
for life. This misadventure was of 
course ascribed to his mother's ale- 
diction. I 

The emperor Alfonso meanwhile had 
advanced his frontiers south- 
Mnssnimnn wards to ^he mountainous 

ffom.":!,. I'i'ge nanied the Sierra 
1130—1163. Morena. Th«se successes 
of the Christians exhausted 
the little remnant of repining patience, 
with whi^h the Spanish Moors had sup- 
ported the odious yoke of the Ahno- 
ravkle.s, as long as they found some 
little compensation for its burthen m the 
martial prowess of their ferocious lords. 
In s«ich a temper of mind, they were 
easily instigated by Almohade emissaries 
to lake advantage of Aly’s absence in 
Africa with a large proportion of his 
troops, and renew the struggle for inde- 
pendence. The flames of insurrection 
pervaded Mussulman Spain. The Al- 
moravides were everywjiere defeated, 
and rapidly driven from all parts of the 
country, except Granada; there they 
concentrated their forces, and made 
their last stand. Each insurgeni^ leader 
upon tlie expulsion of the Africans 
assumed the title of king. 

Aly was as unsuccessful in Africa, 
as his vicegerents were in Spain. Ab- 
delniumen and the Almohades con- 
stantly defeated his armies,* and ere 
long, of all his immense dominions, no- 
thing remained to him but Granada and 
a small part of Morocco. He died of 
vexation, after reigning forty years. 
His son Taxtin maintained the contest 
gallantly, but fruitlessly; and lost his 
life by falling over a piecipice during a 
nocturnal flight from the conquerors. 
In IHfi Abdelmumen took tjie city of 
Morocco, and put every ineiflher qf the 
royal family to the sword. An act of 
barbarous policy, springing cliicfly from 
African habits ; for Abdelmumen does 
not appear to have been of a peculiarly 
cruel disposition. 

The Almohade caliph had previously 
been invited, by the Spanish proselytes 
to his sect, to assume the place of the 
Alnioravide sovereigns. He in conse- 
quence, at his flrst moment of compara- 
tive leisure, sent an army over to Spain, 
to establish his authority. The Aitno- 
raviies were now vanquished in Gra- 
nada^ and Anally evacuated the 


sula, taking refutrp in the Balearic Isles, 
as Majorca, Minorca, and Iviza, are 
collectively denominated. The petty 
kings were next to he put down ; and of 
these, Mohammed ben Sad, of Valencia, 
alone made any effective struggle. His 
kingdom, after the departure of the 
Almoravides, was enlarged by the volun- 
tary submission of Granada; and the 
emperor Alfonso, whose assistance he 
requested, led an army to his support. 
A hard contested battle was fought a.d. 
11.57, between the Almohades, and the 
united troops of Mohammed hen Sad and 
his Christian ally; in which both parties 
claiined the victory, and Alfonso re- 
ceived a wound that soon afterwards 
proved fatal. Abdelmumen in person 
now brought immense reinforcements 
from Africa, wilh which he .speedily 
obliged the king of Valencia and Gra- 
nada to submit, and fully established his 
sovereignty over all that remained of the 
Mu.ssulman dominions in Spain. He 
next proclaimed a holy war, hut died 
in 1163, ere he baJ accompli.slied any- 
thing of moment against the Christian 
stales. • 

Abdelmumen revived the patronage 
of science and literature, that had lau- 

f uished under the savage Almoravides. 

'he era of his triumphs is adorned by 
the illustrious name of Averrhoes, one 
of the brightest luminaries of the Arab 
schools in Spain. This great man was 
a native of Cordova, where he succes- 
sively studied jurisprudence, mathema- 
tics, and medicine. But he was most 
distinguished as a philosopher. He w'as 
the first translator of Aristotle, and 
wrote so many volumes to expound the 
peripatetic philosopliy (at a tiuic when 
the Stagyrite and his doctrines were 
little known Ihioughout Chn.siendoni), 
that he iecei\ad the surname of the 
Commentator. 

Alrtmso VII., like so many of his 
predecessors, divided his 
dominions between his sons. Casuie, 
He 4^ave the two Castiles uss. 

to tlTe eldest, Sancho III.; ^ 

Leon and Galicia to the younge.st, 
Ferdinand II.^ Sancho survived his 
father only a year, and his brief 
mgp is principally distinguished Vy 
the institution of the knights of Cala- 
trava. Of the several Spani^h orders 
of knighthood, formed in iniitatioii of 
those singular confrafernitie.s of chi 
valrous monks, the Knights Tem])lars 
and Hospitallers, this is the flrst of which 
the foundation is positively ascertained. 
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Its rise was as follows. The Knights 
Templars, who held 6*latrava amongst 
other Spanish possessions, abandoned it, 
as untenable, upon the advance of the 
Almohade army, that was overrunning 
the country in hopes of profiting by the 
confusion incident to the accession of 
two new kings, and the division of the 
realm. Don Diego Velasquez, a vete- 
ran warrior, who had become a Cister- 
tian monk, undertook the defence of the 
place; repulsed the enemy; and in 
commemoration of his success founded 
the order, which, in its subsequent con- 
tests with the Mahometans, proved itself 
worthy of its origin. The order of Al- 
cantara was the offspring of tMW, of 
Calatrava. The order of St. I ago is by 
some authors considered much older; 
but its date is uncertain, although the 
romantic manner of its^institution is upon 
recor^l. A number of noble youths, 
after dissipating their hereditary fortunes 
in profligacy, are said to have turned 
robbers, and subsequently, in expiation 
of their crimes, to vowed the dedi- 
cation of their lives to warfare against 
the misbelievers, under the discipline ^of 
a monastic rule. The reward of the Ser- 
vices they performed, was their incorpo- 
ration as the order of knights of St. lago. 
To endeavour to expiate sin by religious 
warfare was in those days not unusual ; 
and strange as the union of characters 
so incongruous as those of the monk 
and the soldier now appears, it bore a 
very different aspect in an age when the 
Mahometan religion threatened to over- 
run the world, propagating its doctrines 
by fire and sword, and was only to be 
resisted by force of arms. In Spain, 
where the whole business of life was 
fighting to redeem the patrimony of 
Christiim ancestors from the grasp of 
conquerors doubly ahfiorred as fo- 
reigners and as infidels, such institutions 
were yet more congenial than else^^'here 
to the feelings of ''mankind; and the 
knights of all these orders amply merited, 
by thfir military exploits and services 
during several centuries, the wealth 
with whibh they were endowed by the 
gratitude of their sovereigns, and of 
their (lUuntrymen. 

Alfonso VIII. succeeded to his father 
irf infancy. His minority was distracted 
by the contests of the powerful Casti- 
lian nobles for the regency, which was 
likewise claimed by his uncle Ferdinand 
of Leon. The last claimant took advan- 
tage of the weakness occasioned by these 
contests, to seize upon some portion of 


Castile, as properly belonging to Leon, 
Sancho VI., who had now 
succeeded his father upon 
the throne of Navarre, so iiJJLiigi. 
far followed Ferdinand’s ex- 
ample, as to repossess himself of the pro- 
vinces torn from his kingdom during the 
confusion produced by Sancho IV.’s 
murder. Sancho VI. reigned forty-four 
years. By the skilful policy with which 
he played off his more powerful neigh- 
bours, Mussulman and Christian, against 
each other, and receiving all exiles, 
availed himself of the services of able 
men of either religion, he maintained his 
independence, somewhat enlarged his 
territories, and earned the surname of the 
Wise. 

Aragon was not at this period in a 
much more vigorous condi- 
tion than Castile. Raymond 
died in 1162, when queen iiS— uda. 
Petronilla, by his desire, di- 
vided hi^ dominions betw'een their two 
sons. The French provinces she assigned 
to Pedro the youngest, whom she placed, 
during his minority, under the guardian - 
ship of Henry II. of England, as duke 
of Aquitaine.. Barcelona she gave to 
the eldest, Alfonso, naming her late hus- 
band’s nephew, the count of Provence, 
regent. The government of Aragon 
she kept in her own hands, 

J uset who succeeded to the sovereignty 
of his father Abdelmumen, 
w^as prevented from taking Mussulman 
any immediate advantage of n 

the divijyons and helpless- iiua— iiw. 

ness of the Spanish Chris- 
tians by the rebellion of his own bro- 
thers in Africa, and by his war with the 
king of Valencia, who, upon Abdel- 
mumen’s death, renewed his efforts 
to establish his independence. The 
African rebellion was at length sub- 
dued ; ^ and in 1172 Mohammed ben 
Sad, being completely vanquished and 
expelled, 'joined the Almoravides in 
MajdVea. Jusef, when acknowledged 
undisputed sovereign of Mussulman 
Spain, renewed his father’s holy war, 
and recovered various places from 
the different Christian princes. But 
his prosperitv lasted not long, and 
he lost his life oy a singular accident in 
1184. He was attacking Alfonso of 
Portugal, and engaged in the siege of 
Santarem. Conceiving that his num- 
bers were greater than the enterprise 
in hand required, he ordered a large 
body of troops to march upon Id^bon. 
The messenger who bore the order, by 
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mistake, named Seville instead of Lis- 
bon : and the main body of the army, 
observins: the retrograde movement that 
ensued, conceived a retreat to be in 
contemplation, was seized with a panic 
at the thought of being left behind, 
broke up their encampment, and b^an a 
homeward march. Upon disco^ring 
what had occurred, Jusef, with whom 
only his body-guard remained, despatched 
oiiicers to recall his tn^ops. But the 
besieged also had perceived the deserted 
state of the Mussulman ca|np, and sal- 
lying from their walls they overpowered 
the guard, and slew the monarch. The 
returning army, maddened by shame 
and rage, terribly avenged their monarch : 
they instantly stormed the town, and 
made a frightful slaughter of the inha- 
bitants. Alfonso Henriqiies 
thg following year, and 
1 1 left his kingdom, established, 

and for the moment at 
peiicT, to his eldest son Sancho^. Ju- 
sef s son and successor, Jacub ben 
Ju^ef, was detained some years in 
Africa by disturbances in that country. 

Meanwhile Alfonso VIII. of Castile, 
upon coming M age, dis- 
pl^^yed all the great oualities, 
which, during this' tong pe- 
riod of struggle witlj the 
Moi)rs, seemed almost inherent m his 
race. He recovered the lands of which 
liis uncle had robbed him ; he referred his 
disputes with the kings of Aragon and 
Navarre to Henry II. of England and 
Aquitaine, whose daughter he married; 
anil when restored to amity with those 
monarclis, he made peace with Leon, 
and turned his arms against the heredi- 
tary foe. For some years he was suc- 
cessful; but in 1195, Jacub brought 
over so formidable a host from Mo- 
rocco, tliat Alfonso was compelled to 
seek assistance from his Christian 
brethren. • 

Alfonso II. of Barcelona and Aragon, 
who had now succeedea to 

Aragon Q ugen Petroiiilla, was a brave 
and able king, from whom 
aid might w'eli have been ex- 
pected. But his attention was withdrawn 
fro. 11 Spanish, and devote|jJ to French 
aftairs. Upon the death of liis cousin, the 
count of Provence, he had claimed, and 
po.ssessed himself of, that county, to the 
exclusion uf the nathral heiress, Dulce, 
the deceased counrs daughter, who was 
married to the son of the powerful 
count pf Thoulouse, and of course ‘sup- 
ported* by her father-in-law. » 


In Navarre, Fijancho the Wise had 
just closed his Jcfhg and glo- 
rious career. His last exploit Vm® 
had been the defence of bis * 
son-in-law, Richard Coeur de Lion's, 
French dominions against the count of 
Thoulouse, during the king of ling- 
land’s crusade and captivity. His son 
Sancho VII., and Alfonso IX. ofLeon,’^' 
who had lately succeeded liis 
father Ferdinand, at the king froln Tn 
of Castile's summons hastily ii.iri-iiyb, 
assembled their troops, and 
led them in person to his assistance. 
Whilst they were on their way to join 
him, ^Ifonso of Castile, from a sud- 
den impulse of illiberal re- 
luctance to share the glory 
of the victory he* anticipated iiSJ— iL’Ib. 
with his allies, attjicked .Ta- 
cub at Alarcos ere they could arrive. 
The most signal defeat recorded as •suf- 
fered by the Christians, durin»- ilie 
whole struggle for the recovery of Spain, 
was the consequence of this folly. Tiic 
kings of Leon and Navarre instantly 
retreated; New Castile was devastated 
by yie Mpors; and Alfonso was glad 
to conclude a ten years' truce. 

The calamitous results of the battle 
of Alarcos were ascribed by the Ca.ti- 
Vlkm, not to their king's rash precipi- 
tancy, but to his having selected a .1 e woss 
for his mistress. The horror excited by 
the creed of the unbelieving concubine, 
was inflamed by indignation at the 
privileges, which her influence over the 
king obtained for her proscribed brethren. 
They were placed upon an equality with 
Christians, and were allowed to appoint 
their own judges from amongst them- 
selves. These privileges the Jens re- 
tained in Castile upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty years after the dfiith of 
their first protector, and they were fre- 
quently employed as ministers of finance 
both there and in Aragon. Alfonso 
long resisted his subjects' endeavours to 
impress upon him the propriety of 
squaring his criminal oonnexior^s to 
their motions of religion; and foiled 
many attempts of the nobles to deprive 
him by violence of the beautiful Rachel. 
But a successfon of misforturibs at 
lengtlj taught him, that kings must 
command their passions, and conciliate* 
public opinion. He dismissed his be- 
loved Jewess, and having thus pat'ified 


* During the texnporury separation of Castile 
aud Leon, the kings ut the tuo states were stlU 
numbered together, as being of one continuous 
scries. 
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the nation, he, by a^^inion of prudence 
and valour, recovered Iv’s re])utation, re- 
dressing the injuries, and avenging the 
losses, suffered by the kinirdom. Rut 
his great object was to wash out in 
Moorish blood the memory of his defeat 
at Alarcos ; and for that purpose, hav- 
ing secured the friendship of his cousin 
A lion so of I^eon, by giving him his 
eldest daughter Bercnguela in marriage, 
he invaded the Mussulman territories 
where lie obtained considerable suc- 
cess. 

Mohammed Abu Abdallah had, in 
w.„sni.n«n " 39 * fjcceeded to his father 
Spain Jacub 8 Sovereignty yj^Spam 
and Morocco. He began his 
“ * reign brilliantly, by subduing 
the last remnant of Almoravide power 
in the Balearic Isles ; but afterwards 
abandoned himself to the indulgences of 
the^arem, and in its voluptuous seclu- 
sion, neglected alike the war against the 
Christians, and the internal government 
of his wide-spread empire. The news 
of the king of 0h9(ile’s invasion and 
ravages of his Spanish dominions arqused 
him, however, and [assemblir^ an im- 
mense army, he passed over from Africa 
to chastise the presumptuous imvadcr. 

The formidable character of Moham- 
med’s preparations alarmed all Christen- 
dom. The Pope published a crusade 
against the Moors, and bands of Cru- 
saders pouring into Spain, joined the 
foiccs of the native princes. These 
were all united by the magnitude and 
imminence of the danger. Castile had 
provoked and begun the war, Alfonso 
of Leon supported his father-in-law. 

Alfonso II. of Portugal had 
from^A received the kingdom, 

1166—1212. powerful and prosperous, 
• from his father, Sancho I. 
surnamed the father and founder of the 
coimtiy ; — a title which Sancho obtained 
in preference to 4>lfonso HenriqTies, the 
first king and actual founder of the 
monarchy, by devoting his attention to 
rebuilding and repeopling ruined«towns, 
and promoting in every respect She in- 
ternal welfare of the country, without, 
howjver, neglecting any opportunity of 
enlarging it at the expense of the Moors. 
^Like Alfonso I. Sancho had pi^cured 
^assistance from passing bands of Cru- 
saders, most of whom are said to have 
been English, and had advanced his 
fi’ontiers considerably south of the 
iTagus. One of the first acts of Alfonso 
Il.'s reign was despatching an army to 
support the king of Castile. * 


Pedro II. of Aragon had succeeded 
to all his father Alfonso's 
dominions, except Provence, d 

which was detached in favour 1 195 — 1212 . 
of his younger brother. The 
new king, at the commencement of his 
rei^, highly offended his subjects by 
de^^ring himself a vassal of the Roman 
see; a humiliation against which the 
Cortes of the kingdom solemnly protested. 
But his submission was an act rather of 
real, if excessive or mistaken, piely than 
of weakness He w’as an active and w'ar- 
like prince, and, in consequence, soon 
recovered his popularity, lie now led 
his forces to join the king, 
of Castile. So did Sancho 
of Navarre, who was but iiV)— liri. 

lately returned from Moroc- 
co, whither he had gone in the hope of 
marrying a daughter of Jacub’s, with 
Mussulman Spain for her wedding por- 
tion. He had found his intended father- 
in-law%dead, and Mohammed on the 
throne, who long detained him against 
his will, and refused to proceed with the 
matrimonial treaty. 

The centre of the combined Christian 
forces was.^ommanded by the king of 
Castile, the wings by the kings of Ara- 
gon and Navarre. Upon the IGth of 
July* 1212, they met the Mussulman 
hosts under Mohammed in the navas 
or plains of Tolosa, near the foot of the 
Sierra Morena, The numbers that day 
engaged surpassed any before or after- 
wards brought into the field, during 
these wars. The battle is said to have 
been obstinately contested, and decided 
in favour of the Christians, principally 
by a shepherd’s discovering to their 
leaders an unknown path across the 
mountains. The three kings all highly 
distinguished themselves by their prow- 
ess. Sancho of N avarre personally burst 
throfjgh a chain, constituting part of the 
defence of the African camp, in com- 
m^morAion of which feat a chain is 
borne in the Navarrese arms. This is 
the most celebrated victory gained by 
the Spaniards over the Moors, of whom 

100.000 are stated to have fallen, and 

60.000 to have been made prisoners; 
whilst King Alfonso asserted, in the ac- 
count of the battle which he sent to 
the Pope, (and the archbishop of Toledo, 
D. Rodrigo Ximenes de Rada, also 
present upon the neld, confirms the as- 
sertion in his Spanish History,) that 
only twenty-five Christians fell. Such 
a disparity in the slain would be difficult 
to credit, even upon the probaljle sup- 
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osition that the shepherd’s guidance 
ad enabled the allies completely to sur- 
prise Mohammed, and that the hard 
ii^htins: described was merely a figure 
of speech. But neither would it be fair 
to tax the gallant warriors of those chi- 
valrous times with dow'nright falsehood; 
and though numbers seem of all jnirigs 
least liable to the influence of the human 
mind’s strong tendency to believe ac- 
cording to its wishes, wf must consider 
that, whilst those who fought for the 
can've of God deemed then^elves almost 
entitled to a miraculous interposition on 
their behalf, modern precision in the 
enumeration of either the dead or the 
living was then altogether unknown. 
Be that as it may, the anniversary of the 
battle of las navas de Tolosa is still 
commemorated liy the Spanish Church as 
the festival of the Triumph of the Cross; 
and the acquisition of Ubeda and many 
other towns attested the importance of 
the victory. .# 

Mohammed fled to Morocco, where 
Wa.,aiman he died the following ycM. 
Spain poisoned, as w'as reported, m 
or dread of, his 
" *■ ' * excessive cruelty. His son 

and heir, Abu Jacub, was only eleven 
years old, and no efforts were made to re- 
trieve the late disaster ; first, the, sove- 
reign’s youth, afterwards his voluptuous 
and profligate habits, and, lastly, his 
early death, the consequence of his vices, 
crippled the power of Morocco. With 
him virtually terminated the Almohade 
sovereignty. In Africa, indeed, the 
struggles- of his kindred to recover frag- 
ments of their predecessor’s greatness, 
lasted upwards of forty years, but none 
attained to real dominion, and in 1270 
not an Almohade remained anywhere. 
In Spain, even during Abu Jacub’s life, 
the contests of his uncles and brothers 
weakened the Mussulman power, offer- 
ing opportunities to the Christian princes 
of extending their respective Yrontjers, 
and to several walis of establishing inde- 
pendent kingdoms. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Death of Henry L of ^Castile — 
sister Berenguela, wife to Alfonso 
IX, of Leon^ succeeds — Her son^ 
Ferdinand IlL^ finally unites Castile 
and Leon — He conquers great part 
of Andalusia^James of Aragon con- 
quers V dencia and Majorca — Thibalt, 
count of Cha?npagne, succeeds, in 
right of his mother, to Navarre^* 


Mohammed ahe^ Alhamar founds the 
kingdom nfQranada -Bccomm tribu- 
tary to Ferdinand III. — Sancho II, 
of Portugal deposed by Pope Innocen t 
IV., who transfers his crown to hU 
brother, Alfonso III. — Alfonso con- 
quers Algarve — Alfonso X. of Castile 
conquers Marcia, and aspires to the 
imperial crown of Germany — Rebel- 
lion of his second sofi, Banclio the 
Brave, who eventually succeeds him 
— Joanna 1. oj' Navarre, marrying 
Philip the Fair, unites Navarre to 
France^-James of Aragon bequeaths 
Majorca and his French provinces, as 
a fiqigdom, to his second son.*^ 

The Christian princes did not profit as 
much or as rapidly by the 
disunion of their foes as they 
might have done. 'The share 
taken by the Portugueze , 
troops in the victory at Tolosa, was the 
only brilliant exploit of Alfonso II.’s 
reign. He was of a harsh temper, and 
involved himself ip various domestic 
quarrels; first, with his sisters, \\hom 
he^ainly endeavoured to despoil of the 
priScipaiifies left them by their father; 
secondly, with his brothers, who, being 
provided for by marriage with heiresses, 
kad not offended him by encroachment 
upon his inheritance; and, finally, with 
his clergy, whose various privileges and 
immunities he attacked, even whilst em- 
barrassed by his other disputes. In 
consequence of these broils, or rather 
of the last, he was excommunicated. 

Alfonso of Castile died two years 
after his great victory. He . ’ 
left his crown to his only son 
Henry, a boy of eleven, and 
the regency to his daughter 
Berenguela, .queen of Leon, \vho was 
separated, upoq the almost always 
available plea of too near consangui- 
nity, from her husband Alfonso. Be- 
renguela administered her delegated 
power ably, but held it only three } ears : 
at the end of that time the youn^ king 
was Vccidentally killed by a tile falling 
upon his head. Berenguela ivas her 
brother’s natural heiress ; but idolizing 
her only son, Ferdinand, whom she had 

* llie authorities principally relied upon in 
chapter are Yriarte, Ferreras, Garibay, Du Costa,* 
Coude, Maries, Universal Modern History.^ (7e« 
schichte der Deutseken von M. J. Schmidt, 1 2 bande, 
Svu. Ulni, i/Sd — a ivurk helrl to be ot authority la 
Germany. Histoire Generate do Portugal par 
M. de la Clede, 2 tom. 4to. Poris, 17<i5. This la 
said to be the best general History of Portugal, 
but seems to display more research than critical 
acumen. 
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mirsed and ediicate(^lu*rself. she imme- 
diately rt*nonnced tier cl;i ni to the throne 
in his favour. Her luisbaud, aided by 
the counts of Lara, opposed her mea- 
sures, and endeavoured to ‘jain ])osses- 
sionof Castile in herria:ht. BulBeren- 
^uela defeated his machinations, carried 
lier point, and caused Ferdinand III. to 
be acknowledged king: Alfonso IX., 
liowever, long continued to disturb his 
wife, and son’s government. 

The king of Aragon was recalled im- 
mediately after the great 
Aragon battle, to the concerns of his 
iJS— French dominions. He had 
previously been engaged in 
the crusade then carrying on in^Vance 
'against the heretics, called Albigenses, 
whom his relations, the count of Thou- 
louse, and the viscount of Beziers, were 
accused of protecting. Pedro, after 
warmly interceding with the papal le- 
gate in behalf of his kinsmen, had been 
persuaded or frightened into sending 
troops to join the- crusaders against 
them, and placing* lijs only son, James, 
though yet in his childhood, at their 
head, to serve as a hostage fpr his hwn 
tvdelity to the cause. But now* irritated 
at the Pope’s confirming his marriage 
with Maria, heiress of Montpelier, from 
whom he had for many years been su- 
liciting a divorce, he joined the count of 
Thoulouse, and fell, fighting against the 
ternsaders, in 1213. Whilst Pedro’s 
uncles and brothers were struggling for 
his succession, the queen-dowager ob- 
tained from the Pope an order to Simon 
’Je Mont fort, the leader of the crusade, 
to deliver her son into her hands. Having 
thus got possession of the rightful heir, 
^she procured the assembling of the 
Cortes of Aragon, to whom she pre- 
sentvit^jlhe young king, when nobles, 
clergy, and town deputies voluntarily 
swore illegiance to him. This was the 
first time such an oath was faken in 
Aragon, the mosOimited of monarchies. 
It bad been usual for the Aragonese 
liingi: at their coronation to swear ob- 
servance of the laws, but not to receive 
in netifrn an oath of fidelity from the 
■people. Henceforward this correspond- 
4 t>g oikth of fidelity was regularly taken 
■uimer the following form, celebrated 
^or its singularly bold liberty We, 
who are as good as you, make you our 
;idng to preserve our rights ; if not, not.” 
"The -Catalans followed the example of 
their Aragonese brethren in proclaim- 
ing James king ; but many years elapsed 
he could sufiiciently allay the disor- 


ders excited by his ambitious uncles, to 
prosecute the war against the Moors. 

At length the several kings of (Cas- 
tile, Leon, Aragon, and Portugal, were 
ready, unconnectedly, to invade Mus- 
sulman Spain, where Almohade princes 
andJVIohammed aben Hud, a descend- 
ant jpf the kings of Saragossa, were 
contending for the sovereignly, and 
many were struggling for inde- 

pendent royaltu ; all far more intent 
upon gratifying their mutual jealousies 
and enmities than upon resisting tlie 
common foe, with whom, on the con- 
trary, all were willing to enter into al- 
liance in furtherance of theijr separate 
views. Under these ' cicumsiances, 
James of Aragon made himself master 
of the greater part of Valencia, and of 
the island of Majorca; Ferdinand of 
Castile extended his conquests in Anda- 
lusia; Alfonso of Leon his in Estrema- 
dura; and Sancho II. of Portugal, who 
had lat^ succeeded to his father Alfonso 
IT., acquired the city of Elv-as through the 
valour and military talents of his general, 
D. Payo de Correa, a knight of St. lago. 

Sancho of Navarre look no part, iii 
these wars. After his ex- 
ploits at the battle of las 
navas de Tolosa he quitted iLVik 

the career of arms, devoting 
himself wholly to the internal administra- 
tion of his kingdom. He had no children, 
neither had his eldest sister, the queen 
of England, any. Thence his youngest 
sister's son, Thibalt, count of Cham- 
pagne, .became his natural heir. But 
Sancho, judging that the distance be- 
tween Navarre and Champagne unfitted 
the two states for being governed by 
one prince, adopted his kinsman, James 
of Aragon; and to him, as heir, the 
Navarrese clergy and nobility, ami the 
count of Champagne himself, prospec- 
tively swore fealty. U|)on Sancho's 
death, in 1234, however, the Navarrese, 
preferring independence under the lineal 
heiV to an union with Aragon, en- 
treated king James to release them from 
their oaths. He was then engaged in 
the conquest of Valencia ; and unwilling, 
it may be hoped, to turn his arms from 
Mahometan ^nemies against his fellow- 
Christians, he complied with the re- 
quest, and Thibalt was proclaimed king 
of N avarre. Thibalt neglected the wars 
carried on by his STpanish brother- kings 
against the Mahometans, to accept the 
command of a crusade for the recovery 
of Jerusalem. The expedition w^s un- 
successful, but the reputation jof the 
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leader’did not suffer. Upon his return, 
Thihalt followed the example of his 
uncle, in studying only to promote the 
internal welfare of the country. He in- 
troduced the cultivation of the grape, 
and the manufacture of wine into Na- 
varre, with other agricultural improve- 
ments. Thit)alt is more know'n aft one 
of the most celebrated troubadours or 
poets of his day. 

Prior to Thibalt's accession, the con- 
quering progress of Leon 

Castile Castile had been tempo- 

rarily interrupted. Alfonso 
of Leon died in 1230, and by 
his will divided Leon and Galicia be- 
tween twft daughters of liis first mar- 
riage, wholly overlooking his son Fer- 
dinand, whom he seems never to have 
regaided with paternal affection, and, 
from the moment of his obtaining the 
('aslilian ciown, to have even hated as a 
snccesshil rival. By iiegociation, how- 
ever, and the influence which Jhe ac- 
knowledired wisdom and virtues of queen 
Berenguela appear to have given her over 
every one but her husband, the superior 
claims ot Ferdinand were admitted. The 
tw’o injuidas were amply endowed, and 
the Cl owns of Leon and Castile w'ere 
thencefoi ward permanently united. 

With power thus augmented, Fcrdi- 
Mil ’..Him fin 1 1 1 . reiiewcd lii^ ittva- 

•'**^*^ of the IMu.ssul man states, 
about the time that Y ahie, the 
la. -4. . Almohade candi- 

dates for sovereignty, died, bequeath- 
ing his pietensions to Moharniped abu 
Abdallah aben Alhamar, an enterprising 
leader, who, in the general confusion, 
had established himself as king of Jaen, 
and w'as the sworn enemy of Yabie's 
chief rival, Abdallah aben Hud. Fer- 
dinand invaded tlie dominions of Abdal- 
lah, and Mohammed took that opportu- 
nity of malerially enlarging his^ own. 
After a few years of general w'ar, Ab- 
dallah aben Hud was assassinated by 
the partisans of the king of Jaen, •and 
his brother Aly, who siuceeded to his 
retensions, met a similar fate. Mo- 
ammed hen Alhamar was immediately 
received into the city of Granada, which 
he made his capital; andjhus, in 123?, 
founded the kingdom of Granada, the 
last l)right relic of Moorish domination 
in Spain, and the favourite scene of 
Spanish nmance. ' Had Mohammed 
succeeded to the Almohade sovereignty 
in Sjiain, and his authority been acknow- 
ledged by all his Mussulman countrj’- 
men, ^so able and active a monarclp 


might probably have offered effective 
resistance to Christian conquest. But 
his dominions consisted only of what 
is still called the kingdom of Granada, 
and a small part of Andalusia. The re- 
maining Mahometan portions of Anda- 
lusia, Valencia, and Estremadura, as 
well as Murcia and Algarve, swarmed 
with independent watts or kings. 

James of Aragon completed the sub- 
jugation of Valencia the fol- 
lowing year. Cordova, so 
long the Moorish capital, lioo. 

was taken by Ferdinand, ^'nstue 
with other places of infe- 
rior note. The Miircian 
princJJ^avoided invasion by freely ofl’er- 
ing to become Castilian vassals ; and 
now the conquej-ing troops of Castile 
and Leon poured into the territories of 
Mohammed. The'king of Granada, un- 
supported by his natural allies, fQund 
himself unequal to the contest, and sub- 
mitted to become, like his Miircian 
neighbours, the vassal of Ferdinand, 
In that capacity ^h^ w’as compelled to 
assist his Christian liege lord in con- 
qutfring Mussulman Seville. 

The c)a*ms of Ferdinand III. to hi.-? 
people’s gratitude, do not lest solely 
upon his military achievements : he was 
ro less great in his internal administra- 
tion. He first instituted the council of 
Castile, a body which, though its com- 
po.sition has varied with the subsequent 
changes and progress of public opinion, 
has ever since continued, even to our 
own times, the effective organ of go- 
vernment. As constituted by Ferdinand 
it consisted of nobles and clergy, and 
was by him intrusted with the care of 
compiling the code of laws known by 
the name of tas siete parttdas, the seven 
parts, from the number of its divisions, 
which formed the^groundwoik of Spanish 
legislation, so Jong as Spain retained 
aught f)f her early freedom. The task 
of di awing up this code was too arduous 
to be completed under one reign, and 
Ferdinand’s son and successor, AVfonso 
X., i^pder whom it was "published, en- 
joys the credit justly due to thi father. 
Ferdinand was, moreover, a patron of 
learning. He founded the univei^ity of 
Salamanca, whither he transferred, and 
unitfiU with the schools his father A.\ 
fonso IX. had there established, ait > 
university, founded at Palencia by his 
grandfather, Alfonso VIII. Ferdinand 
was preparing to undertake an expedi- 
tion 10 Africa, for the purpose of there 
annihilating the empire of Morocco^,. 
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when he died in Ihe year 1252. His 
manifold virtues and jrreat successes 
agfainst the MMhometan*.. procured him 
the honour of canonization at Rome. 
It is somewhat remarkable that his 
mother Bereng:uelaand Qtieen Blanche, 
the mother of Lewis IX. of France, 
beingf sisters, the two royal saints, the 
French St. Lewis and the Spanish St. 
Ferdinand, were fii-st cousins. 

Whilst the Spanish princes were thus 
prosperous, Portugal was a 
Portugal scene of disoider. Sancho 
I2?3~12C9. inherited his father’s 

troubles with his throne. 
After much infernal dissension, and 
some foreign interference, he aWength 
procured a fair settlement by arbitra- 
tion of his hereditary disputes with his 
clergy, and with the ihfmtoji his aunts. 
For a v\hile he novwreigned tranquilly, 
and conciliated his subjects' good will 
by liis great affability. But when his 
small pJirticipation in his royal neigh- 
bours' Moorish wars ceased, upon D. 
Payo Correa’s being chosen Grand 
Master of St. Ia^o,*and consequently 
recalJeil to Spain, Sancho’s unwariike 
disposition incurred general *(jonte«npt. 
The dissatisfaction was increased by his 
devoted attachment to his queen, the 
daughter of a Biscayan noble, by ^ 
natural daughter of Alfonso IX. of 
Leon. To Queen Mencia’s influence 
was ascribed whatever displeased the 
country in the king’s government, and 
her influence itself to magic. The male- 
contents sent ambassadors to Lyons, 
where Pope Innocent IV. was then 
engaged in deposing ihe German Em- 
peror Frederic II. with a request 
that his holiness would perform the 
same office for King Sancho of Por- 
tugal. Innocent IV. was perhaps the 
most ilmhitious pope that ever wore 
the tiara. He willingl)riistencd to com- 
plaints again.st a king, deemed tjiose of 
the Portugiieze well founded, and pub- 
lished a bull, deposing Sancho II., 
and transferring the kingdom to his 
brotlier Allonso, count of Bouloaie, in 
virtue ^f his marriage with the Ireiiess 
of the last count. Whilst this was 
translating at Lyons,, Queen IMencia 
was seized and carried olt by one of her 
^yal husband's turbulent vassals, dtay- 
rnond Portocarreiro. She was never 
seen or heard of more. The king, whom 
his subjects seem to have not unduly 
appreciated, was quite as much teriified 
as grieved or angered by an occui rence 
so unexampled ; and immediately pro- 


vided for his own safety, by withdrawing 
to Castile. Here, the Infante Alfonso, 
Ferdinand's eldest .son, conceived a per- 
sonal friendship for the fugil ive monarch, 
and obtained his father's permission to 
escort him back to Portugal, with a body 
of troops adequate to replacing him 
upoif the throne. Upon crossing the 
frontiers, numbers of loyal Portugueze 
flocked to their king's standard; and 
the prospects of the count of Boulogne, 
who had arriv«^J in all haste from his 
wife’s domains, seemed for a while over- 
cast. But ‘the church, which had 
raised him, was his stay. The candi- 
date for a brother’s crown sent forth 
clerical champions, to publish the bull 
of deposal, even in King Sancho'.s 
camp. The Portugueze adherents of 
the lawful king slighted these pontifical 
thunders, but they daunted his Casti- 
lian and Leonese auxiliaries ; who im- 
mediately retreated, taking the unfortu- 
nate monarch home with them. Sancho 
made db further attempt to recover his 
power, but passed the short remainder 
of his life in religious and penitential 
exercises. He died a.d. 1248. 

Upon this second departure from 
the kingdom, most of Sancho’s parti- 
zans submitted, and Alfonso III. was 
generally acknowledged. One brave 
warrior however, D. Martin ile Freitas, 
stoutly defended Coimbra for the so- 
vereign to whom he had sworn alle- 
giance ; and still held out at the time of 
his roaster’s death ; an event which he 
refused to believe when communicated 
by the flew king. Alfonso proposed to 
the staunch loyalist to visit Toledo, and 
satisfy himself of the fact, upon an un- 
derstanding that Coimbra should be 
respected during his absence. Freitas 
accordingly repaired to Toledo, and had 
the deceased monarch's grave opened ; 
when convinced by the sight of the corse, 
he returned to his post, and surrendered 
Coimbra^ to Alfonso, ,who, Sancho 
having left no children, was now .legi- 
timately king. 

Alfonso III., however misled by am- 
bition, a passion which in tlmse days 
the best men seem to have been inca- 
pable of bridling, was endowed with 
great and gooG qualities. He confirmed 
Freitas in his command; advanced all 
the faithful adherents of his brother to 
posts of honour and«!rust ; and dismiss- 
ing the accomplices and instruments of 
his own crimes, speedily subdued and 
chastised the faction that had harassed 
^nd dethroned the late king. Alfonso 
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Ihen turnod liis attention towards the 
Moors. He attacked and conquered 
the province of Algarve, forming the 
southern extremity of Portugal ; and 
next invaded the territories of one of the 
small Mussulman princes of Andalusia. 
This step brought him into collision 
with his deceased brothers friends and 
champion, Alfonso X. of Leon ^ and 
Castile, who had now succeeded to St« 
Ferdinand. The Moorish prince was a 
vassal of Castile, and tlA new king has- 
tened to support him. He repulsed the 
king of Portugal, pursued ^lirn into his 
owm dominions, and quickly despoiled 
liim of his new conquest, Algarve. The 
defeated Aionarch sought to avert the 
enmity of his mightier neighbour, by 
asking the hand of his favourite illegiti- 
mate daughter, Beatrice, urging the bar- 
renness of the countess of Boulogne, 
as sufficient ground for a divim!e. The 
matrimonial negociation was concluded, 
Algarve, as a vassal principality, given 
to the bride for her portion, a«d even 
the nuptials were celelirated, before the 
pope’s confirmation of the king of Por- 
tugal's divorce from the countess of 
Boulogne, or dis])ensation for the rela- 
tionship sulisisting between tlie new 
liride and bridegroom, bad been granted. 
The kingdom was in consequence laid 
under a papal interdict, which was not 
revoked during the countess of Bou- 
logne’s life. Upon her death. Pope 
Urban IV. complied with the .soli- 
citations of the Portiigueze prelates, 
granted the dispensaiion, and legiti- 
mated a son and daughter already born. 
Alfonso thenceforvrard occupied himself 
wholly with domestic policy. The king- 
dom nourished under his care, and he 
had the address to keep upon good 
terms with the Pope, even whilst he was 
curtailing some of his clergy’s exor- 
bitant prerogatives. He sent his queen, 
with their eldest son the Amis, 
to visit her father, and obtained from 
the Castilian monarch’s delight in this 
grandchild, the release of Algarve from 
vassalage. Thus Portugal acquired, 
under Alfonso HI. for the second time 
and finally, her full dimensions. 

Alfonso of Leon and Castile, having 
thus happily accommodated 
differences with the king 
of Portugal, addressed him- 
self to ^he prosecution of 
the war, wlikth, interrupted only by oc- 
casional truces, was constantly waging 
by the Christians against the misbe- 
iieverft. He subdued some tributary. 


Andalusian princes who had revolted, 
conquered Murcia^wilh the assistance 
of his father-in-law King James of 
Aragon, and compelled Mohammed of 
Granada, who upon a change of reii^n 
had endeavoured to free himself from 
the bonds of vassalage, to submit, and 
renew his homage. But Alfonso’s 
attention was early withdrawn from 
Spanish interests, by schemes more ex- 
tensively ambitious. He aspired to the 
imperial crown of ^Germany, instigated 
by bis near affinity to the emperors 
of the house of Swabia, whose male 
line was just extinct: — Alfonso X.'s 
mother was Beatrice, daughter to Piulip 
of Swnkia. Alfonso was elected by one 
party of German princes, and Ricluud, 
carl of Cornwall by another. This 
double election p’^roduced to German \ a 
real interregnum. • The earl of C<u’n- 
wall, though he rejieatedly visited Ger- 
many, and was erowned king of the 1 to- 
mans, never succeeded in establishing 
his authority ; and Alfonso could not, 
in the disturiieil state of Spain, l^ave 
his patrimonial kidg^om to enforce Ins 
imperial claims. In fact ho never travel- 
led %ir1h%i»on his way to Germany, than 
Beaucaire, where he had an unsalisfac- 
toiy interview with the Pope; but lie 
g^ve enough of his energies and pecuni- 
ary resources to his distant empire, to 
weaken his exertions at home. Tiie 
title of emperor was the only fruit the 
king of Leon and Castile reaped from 
his election. 

The Emperor Alfon.sois commonly dis- 
tinguished by the surname ot the Wise; 
but the Spanish word sabio will equally 
bear the int erpretal ion of the learned, and 
it was probably very much in this sense 
that it was given him. He owed it 
partly to his having usurped the wlioie 
legislative fame, which, at most,*tie was 
only enlitlrd to *have shared with his 
father. , The part he really could claim 
in the code of las side partidas, viz. the 
spirit he infused into it, in direct oppo- 
sition to his sainted father’s princ^jiles, 
might^have procured him the reputation 
of learning, hut certainly not wis- 
dom, from enlightened Judges. In order 
probably to briby the Pope to favojur his 
im])erial pretensions, he modified the 
old Gothic law cpnformably to the canor-y 
law ; sacrificing both that independence^ 
of the authority of the Roman see, hi- 
therto enjoyed by the Spanish church, 
and that control over ecclesiastical 
appointments wliich constituted so im- 
portant a prerogative of the Spanish 
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kinirs; and moreover ad mil line; eccle- 
siastical privilefjes ami exemptions from 
public burtl'.ens, previously unknown in 
Spain. The (Jastilian monaichs were 
henceforward involved in contests with 
the popes respecting: church patronage, 
similar to those which longj prevailed in 
other Kuropean kiniidoms. Put Alfonso 
may more justly claim the title of the 
Learned from labours vhichhe origi- 
nal ed and superintended, if he did not 
actually participate in them. The astro- 
JK rnical tables, that bear his name, ^Z- 
Joiisinas^ were compiled at his desire by 
the most scientific astronomers of the 
aop, almost all formed in the Arab 
scl'iools of Spain. A general cteonicle 
of Spanish history was likewise written 
by his direction, under his name, and 
with his assistance. To him also is his 
native language indeJded for its earliest 
cultivation ; he advanced it to honour by 
emi)!oyinir it in public documents, which 
had till then been drawn up in Latin. 

Alfonso's latter years were harassed 
with disorders proceeding from his own 
family. The Irifanfk Sancho, his second 
son, a restless and ambitious youth, 
craftily fomented lire dissatisfaction f)ro- 
voked by the encouragement which the 
emperor's new code gave to ecclesias- 
tical pretensions. The infante thi|,s 
prevailed upon a large party of male- 
content nobles to proclaim him king; 
and concluding an alliance with the 
king of Granada, he openly revolted. 
This rebellion the emperor rather al- 
layed by negociation and concession, 
than put down by arms. He bought off 
his son’s adherents, and D. Sancho 
seeing himself descried was compelled 
fo submit. Upon the king of Granada 
the emperor retaliated in kind, insti- 
gating several of his most powerful 
walls insurrection, and in secret 
supporting them. • 

At this juncture died Mohaj;umed, 
the first king of Granada, 
fn)m"A!i?. able prince, thouiih often 
l 248 -|iisi. unlortuiiate as a warrior. In 
the prosperity of his domi- 
nions ^le sought consolation fefr the 
humiliating necessity of becoming the 
yassal4 0 f the enemies ^of his religion. 
Notwithstanding his inferiority in point 
power, he reminds us of the best of 
me caliphs of Cordova. He actively 
encouraged agriculture and manufac- 
tures, established prizes for success in 
each, and executed great works to 
facilitate irrigation. The silks of Gra- 
nadai under his fostering care, sur- 


passed those of Asia. These labours 
were assisted by the immense popula- 
tion that flocked into his kingdom from 
the provinces conquered by the Chris- 
tians, which, notwithstanding the fair 
promises of the victors fo their Mussul- 
man subjects, remained almost deserts]; 
and |)y the wealth he drew from his 
gold •and silver mines. He founded 
schools and hospitals, which lie fre- 
quently visited and examined. Like 
all the native Ivloorish sovereigns, he 
patronized science and literature. He 
adorned Gratiada with fountains, baths, 
and palaces, beginning the most re- 
nowned, perhaps, of all known palaces 
for its magnificence, the Alhambra. 
But Mohammed's chief occupation 
was, according to oriental notions of 
royal duty, to administer justice in 
person, with rigid and laborious impar- 
tiality, giving audience to all indiscri- 
minately, and endeavouring to accom- 
modate disputes. 

Mohfttamed IT., his son and suc- 
cessor, renewed his father's treaties 
with the Emperor Alfonso. But finding 
that the latter acted unfairly with re- 
spect to the rebellious walisy whom he 
was in consequence unable to subdue, 
he sought assistance from a new king of 
Morocco, Abu Jusef ben Merin, who 
had ladely obtained firm possession of 
that portion of the former empire of the 
Almohades. The surrender of Tarifa 
and Algeziras was the price the African 
monarch set upon his friendship, and 
which Mohammed was obliged to pay. 
The meVe aiipearance of Abu Jusef 
and his army sufficed to overawe the 
walis. They instantly submitted ami 
were pardoned ; when the allied sove- 
reigns turned their arms against the 
Christians. The combined hosts of Mo- 
rocco and Granada defeated the (’asti- 
lians in two pitched battles, and ra- 
vagecMheir portion of Andalusia ; until 
Abu Jusgf, more anxious to secure the 
imntense booty lie had acquired, than 
either to support the ally who had so 
dearly purchased his aid, or to redeem 
Mussulman provinces from Christian 
conquerors, concluded a separate peace, 
and returned home. Upon his depar- 
ture the saifie factious walis again 
rebelled, and again Mohammed's atten- 
tion was engrossed by civil war. 

Alfonso X. could not profit by 
his enemy's renewed weak- • 
ness. The fatigues and an x- , Castiie 
lelies consequent upon the i‘273-i;>«4- 
jate African invasion, had * 
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occasioned ihe death of his oldest son, D. fonso de la (’erda. The will of a de- 
Ferdinand dc la Cerda; so named from throned and deceased kin:; was of no 
the l)iistly hair round a mole upon his avail ajj^ainst Ihe powerful faction of a 
shoulder; beinj; the Spanish word bold usurper. Sancho the lirave im- 
for biistle. I). Ferdinand left two in- mediately obtained full possession of 
fant sons by a French princess. But in the royal authority, notwithstanding: a 
utter contempt of their indisputable small party still asserted the legitimate 
right to the succession, D. Sancjpo re- right of succession to be in the Infante 
newed his intrigues. Supportedxiy the de la Cerda. 

Kings of Pt)rtugal and Aragon, he so Navarre during all this lime haa con- 
vigoroiisly enforced his pretended claims tinned estranged from the ge- 
to the throne, and so f\)werfully did his neral politics of the Penin- 
high reputation for courage, — he was sula. Thibatt II., who sue- 
siirnarned the Biave,— -inftiience a war- ceeded hisfathenn 125.'hhad, 
like nation, that the Cor / ca* assembled like him, occupied himself with domestic 
at Segovia coni])elled the emperor to affairs, until, having married a daughter 
declare »D. Sancho his heir. This of St is of France, he accompanied 
did not satisfy the infante's impa- his father-in-law in his last unfortunate 
lient ambition. He could not wait till crusade against Tunis, and died upon 
his lather’s death should throw into his his homewnrd Voyage, A. d. 1270. He 
grasp the sceptre thus wrongfully as- had no children, ^nd his brotlier Henry 
sured to liiin, and prevailed upon the succeeded, but reigned only four years, 
jiartizans who bad carried him so when he died, leaving the kingdifm to 
far, to advance one step further. The his daughter Joanna, a child of three 
old monarch was formally depiitied, and years oltl, and the regency to his widow, 
his son plac-'il upon liis throne. Nearly Blanche of Artois, niece to St. Lewis, 
the whole kingdom concurred in this The queen-dowagei*^s government was 
crime, Seville, almost singly, remaining injlanlly distracted by tactions, re- 
f.iil hi III to its injured sovereign. sp^Mivdy supported and fomented by 

The emperor would not ueld to the neighbouring peninsular kings, each 
usage he liad so little merited at the of whom wished to many Ihe infant 
liands of his subjects or his son. In the queen to his own heir. Blanche fled 
ixtremity of his distress he had rncourse with her daughter to the Fiench court, 
to his late enemy the King of Morocco, where she w'as kindly received by her 
and rcfpiested fioin him a loan of royal kinsman, Philij) tlie Bold; wljo 
mon' 7 , for which he offered to pawn his likewise immediately planned marrying 
crown. Abu Jusef, feeling as a sove- Joanna to his eldest son. Tlie relation- 
reign and a father for Alfonso's wrongs, ship of the parties rendered a dispensa- 
crossed over from Africa with nume- tion necessary ; and the Pope refused to 
rolls army to reinstate the dethroned grant one, except in favour of the king’s 
monarch. Sancho concluded a counter second son. The change w-as i el uctantly 
alliance with the king of Granada; submitted to ; but this marriage oventu- 
and the civil war that now raged, was ally answered the desired end of uniting 
rendered more than usually atrocious, the crowns of France and Navarre^ bet- 
both by the relative character of the ter than that which had been pnojected 
principal antagonists, and by the inter- might have donv»; the early death of the 
forence on either side of foreign powers, elder brother making the new king of 
professing a hostile religion. Both par- Navarre, Philip the Fair, heir of France, 
lies ravaged the country ; neitlier giyned A French regent was forthwith sent to 
any decisive advantage ; and Alfonso Navarre, whose able administration 
X. derived no benefit from an alii- reconciled the nation to their j^oung 
ance, deemed not much less unnatural queeil’s marriage, but whose* ^councils 
than his son’s rebellion; inasmuch as natiu ally involved the kingdom in French 
the barbarous African Mahometans, politics, and separated it from Jhe in- 
were regarded in a very ‘different light terests of the otiier Spanish states, 
from their Spanish brethren, and AI- Tl^e latter years of James of Aragon, 
fonso, it was thought, should ratlier like those of the Emperor ^ ^ 

have submitted quietly to bis deposal, Alfonso, were harassed by 
than have sought such aid. The em- dissension and insurrection, ii*au~i 276 . 
peror died a.d! 1284, bequeathing his springing from the royal fa- 
malediction to the unfliial rebel, and mily. But the Aragonese monarch had 
his Wngdoms to liis grandson, D. Al- brought his troubles upon himself, by the 
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license of his private conduct. He liad in- 
censed his sulSuects hj^lishononrinj? their 
wives and daughters ; l»e had offended 
the pope by the improper marriages he 
contracted after the death of his second 
wife, Violanfe of Hungary, and by his 
unreasonat)]c applications for divorces ; 
and he irritated his children by unjustpre- 
ferences. He sought to limit the inherit- 
ance of Alfonso, his eldest son, by Leo- 
nora of Castile, whom he had early re- 
pudiated upon the plea of too near con- 
sanguinity, to the single kingdom of 
Aragon, dividing the rest of his domi- 
nions amongst his sons by Violante. 
The disturbances provoked by this at- 
tempt, ceased only upon Alfonsq^ un- 
timely death ; and then the king's ille- 
gitimate sons took up arms against their 
surviving legitimate hrAthers. To ap- 
pease the Pope’s disphyisure, James con- 
sented to the introduction of the horrible 
tribunal of the Inquisition into Aragon, 
where, however, it was too much at va- 
riance with the free spirit of the people 
and their institutions to be long endured. 
He dic'd A.D. ?27tl,^)f*grief fur the de- 
feat of his often victorious army by Uie 
Moors; and finally dismeml)«i;ed 
jorca and the French piovinces from 
the inheritance of Don Pedro, his eldest 
son, by Violante, giving them, with th^ 
title of king of Majorca, to his younger 
son, Don Janies. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

Pedro III. of Aragon makes James of 
Majorca his tributary — His wars to 
enforce the right of his queen, Con- 
stance, .to Naples and Sicily — Re- 
covers Sicily— His son Alfonso con- 
quers Minorca and Iviza — Sicily an 
independent kingdom under Frederic, 
youngest son of Constance — Rebel- 
lions in Castile, Porliigal, and Gra- 
nada — JVar between Castile and 
Granada — Abolition of the order of 
Knights Templars — Alfonso XI. oj' 
Castile. Alfonso IF. of Portugal, and 
Mohammed IV. of Grainvia, put 
doivn insurrection in their several 
kingdoms— ^Navarre separated from 
France by the failure of Joanna's 
male* heirs — Joanna II, of Navarre — 
James 11. of Aragon conquers Sar- 
fdinia and Corsica — Aljonso of tHas^ 
tile, assisted by Portugal and Na- 
varre, gains the signal victory of 
Rio Salado over the Moors, * 

* The authoritleM principally relied upon in this 
chapter ure Yriarte, Ferreras, Garihay, Conde, Du 


Pjsdro III. of Aragon compelled his 
brother Don James to do him 
Immage for his kingdom of from^w 
Majorca, and put down a re- 1276 — iki. 
bellion of the (Catalans, ex- 
cited by his having neglected to take 
the customary oaths at his accession. 
He granted, in 1283, the great Arago- 
nese Sharter, which confirmed all the 
old rights derived from the laws of So- 
brarve, and added new ones, adapted to 
the views of the/more advanced age in 
which he lived. These were nearly all 
Pedros Spanish transactions; his atten- 
tion being very much abstracted from 
peninsular affairs. 

He had married Constance, thj daugh- 
ter of Manfred, king of Nai)les and 
Sicily, the illegiiimate but legitimated 
son of Fredenc II,, empeior of Ger- 
many. The papal see claimed a pa- 
ramount sovereignty over the kingdom 
of Sicily, as the united realms were then 
commonly denominated, and had long 
been at Variance with the emperors of 
the Swabian dynasty. In pvosecuti -n of 
this quarrel Pope Alexander IV. excom- 
municated Manfred ; and his successor. 
Urban IV. deposed him, transferring 
the Sicilian crown to Charles of .Anjou, 
St Lewis’s brother. To give effect to 
these pontifical decrees, Charles raised 
an army, with which he attaiiked the 
Neapolitan frontiers; and Manfred, 
betrayed and deserted by those in wliom 
he most confided, fell in the tirst battle 
with the invader, who was immediately 
acknowledged king. The tyranny of 
the conqueror in the course of a few 
months exasperated his new subjects 
beyond endurance ; and Conradin, the 
son of the last of the Swabian emperors, 
Manfred’s elder and legitimate lirother, 
Conrad, was invited from Germany to 
head the ])arlizans of his family, and 
reclaim their hereditary crown. Con- 
radin had not seen more than fiftecen 
summers he displayed valour and ta- 
lents«far alcove his years, but was out- 
generaled by (diaries, one of the ablest 
warriors ot *his day. Conradin was de- 
feated, taken prisoner, and trietl — l^y a 
mockery of judicial foiins — for high 
treason. He was, according to some 
accounts, acquitted by all liis judges 
save one ; and upon the sentence of 
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death pronounced bjr that single dis- 
sentient and time-serving judge, he was 
executed. 

Upon the scaffold, Conradin is said 
to have thrown his glove amongst the 
crowd, requesting that it might be con- 
veyed to his cousin and heiress, Con- 
stance, queen of Aragon. Constate re- 
ceived the pledge, and her royal hisband 
prepared to enforce the rights which bad 
accrued to her. He armed without ex- 
citing any suspicion of'Jiis preparations 
being destined against other foes than 
the Moors ; and when reatiy to set sail, 
he released several nobles whom he had 
long detained in prison upon suspicion 
of rebellious intentions, telling them that 
he was convinced their gratitude would 
better insure the tranquillity of his do- 
minions during his absence than their 
coniinement. Pedro's enterprise was 
sanctioned by Pope Nicholas HI., who 
was indignant at Charles’s ingratitude, 
tyranny, and general misconduct. The 
Aragonese monarch derived ufore efii- 
cient assistance from an insurrection 
against ('harles, that had long been or- 
ganizing, but at last broke suddenly out 
in Sicily, upon occasion of a casual in- 
sult offered by a French soldier to a 
Sicilian female. In this insurrection, 
well known to history by the name of 
the Sicilian Vespers, every Frer#ehman 
upon the island was put to death. By 
the aid of so terrible an act of retribu- 
tion, I’edro easily obtained possession of 
the island of Sicily ; but he spent the 
remainder of his life in constant war 
with Naples and France. He* was de- 
serted by his brother. King James of 
Majorca. He was excommunicated and 
deposed, and a crusade was published 
against him by Nicholas III.’ s succes- 
sor, Martin IV., a creature of Charles 
of Anjou. But these spiritual arms 
were altogether disregarded by the Si- 
cilians and Aragonese ; Pedro sftoutly 
defended both his own and Jiis wife’s 
patrimony against his formidable iene- 
mies, without incurring any loss. Phi- 
lip the Bold of France, indeed, invaded 
Catalonia, and took a few places, but 
was speedily forced to evacuate the pro- 
vince, and died in his retreat; Pedro 
also defeated the combined French and 
Neapolitan fleets, and took prisoner 
Charles, prince of Salerno, the son of 
Charles of Anjou. i By threatening the 
royal captive’s life, Queen Constance 
obtained the liberation of a half-sister, 
who had languished in Charles’s prisons 
from the time of Manfred’s death. Pe- 


dro III. died in 1285, leaving Sicily to 
his second son, J.imes, aad the rest of 
his dominions to his eldest son, Alfonso. 

Alfonso nr. took Majorca from his 
uncle, King James ; but admitted the 
mediation of the Pope and the king of 
France and Navarre, and restored his 
conquest upon condition of its being 
held, together with King James’s French 
dominions, in vassalage of Aragon. 
Alfonso likewise conquered the other 
Balearic Isles from the Moors. His 
negociations with his prisoner, the prince 
of Salerno, and with the Pope, for a 
final settlement of the conflicting claims 
respecting Naples and Sicily, were the 
only ?/iditional occupation of liis short 
reign. These negociations were con- 
ducted under the mediation of Edward 1. 
of England,whosedaughter was betrothed 
to Alfonso. It was arranged that Na- 
ples and Sicily should be divided ; Na- 
ples remaining to the Angevine family, 
and Sicily to King James and his mother. 
Queen Constance ; James and his sister, 
the Infanta Constance, respectively 
marrying, the pndccfof Salerno’s daiigli- 
tent Blanche, and son and heir, Robert. 
Alfpnsojlied ere eit her these arrangements 
or his own marriage WiTe completed. 

James of Sicily succeeded his brother 
on the Aragonese throne, and fulfilled 
the preconcerted matrimonial engage- 
ments with the family of Anjou. The 
other articles of the treaty, influenced 
probably, by his new connexion with 
his former enemies, he altered in their 
favour by agreeing to surrender Sicily 
to the king of Naples. His mother, 
Constance, the rightful queen, and her 
younger son, Frederic, whom James, at 
his departure for Aragon, had left in 
the island as regents, refused to con- 
firm this surrender; and Fredeiic, with 
his mother's ai)probation, assuAied the 
Sicilian crown, •in the war that ensued, 
the kiyg of Aragon sided with lus father- 
in-law against ids mother and brother. 
After gaining a great naval victory over 
Frederic, however, he seems to^ Jiave 
been^shocked at his own uniialural con- 
duct, Vnd declined to act furthej except 
as mediator. In 1314 he brought about 
a peace between the belligerent parties, 
by which Frederic was recognized as 
king«of Sicily. His title had been con^ 
firmed by the Pope many years before, 

In Portugal, Dennis had succeeded to 
the throne iili 1279, at the age 
of nineteen, and his first 
measures are equally cen- im 

sured by Castilian,andeulo- 
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pized by Portu"ueze historians. He re- 
fused to admit»his inoflier to any partici- 
jTation in his councils, and by this exclu- 
sion so deeply oftiended her, that she with- 
drew to her father’s court. The Emperor 
Alfonso invited his grandson to meet 
and confer with him at Badajoz ; but the 
yonns: kin^ of Portiisral, dreading un- 
pleasant consequences from an interview 
at which he was predetermined not to 
give way, excused himself from the visit 
upon the plea of urgent business, send- 
ing his brother and sisters in his stead, 
to bear bis apology and compliments to 
his grandfather. Dennis married Isa- 
bella, daughter of king James I. of 
Aragon ; but his nuptial festivities were 
interrupted by dissensions with the 
clergy, relating, as usual^ chiefly to tem- 
poral concerns. The ecclesiastical body 
contended for the riglit of constantly in- 
crea^ng their landed possessions, and 
of holding all their acquisitions exempt 
from taxation or feudal service. The 
Portngueze. like the Spanish kings, 
long resisted the introduction of the 
Roman law, which flestow's this and 
similar privileges upon church propeHy; 
and Dennis temporarily settled tlfcse 
disputes by a compromise, which INIar- 
tin IV., a pope not remarkable for 
his conciliatory disposition, sanctioned# 
Dennis supported Sancho the Brave in 
his rebellion, provoked so to do, pro- 
bably, by the resentment which his 
mother and grandfather expressed to- 
w’ards himself. But quickly repenting 
of such conduct, he withdrew his suc- 
cours ; and, upon Sancho’s accession, a 
war was near breaking out between 
Castile and Portugal. An interview of 
the two young kings both quenched the 
kindling flame, and produced, it .should 
seem, ajoint determination to deprive 
their re^ective brother^, of the frontier 
principalities bequeathed them by their 
leathers, — the reigning kings having fell 
the evils of such sep^irate principalities 
during their impending hostilities. The 
resunvitive measures produced rebellion 
in both countries. In Portugal tl^ ex- 
asperatei2 Infante Alfonso laid claim to 
the crown, alleging that Dennis was the 
illegitiifiate offspring of an adulterous 
connexion, his birth having taken place 
faring the life of the late king’s first Vife, 
f whilst his own had not occurred until the 
countess of Boulogne's de^jlh had left 
Alfonso III. at liberty to contract a se- 
cond valid mtarriage. The king's superior 
force refuted the argument and quelled 
the insurrection, when a negociation 


followed, by w'hich, as upon former 
occasions of a similar kind, the infante 
received a large income and an internal 
appanage in lieu of the frontier state, 
whose possession rendered him diinger- 
ous. The brol hers were for the moment 
reconciled, but not cordially ; for so long 
as Diti Alfonso lived, w'as Dennis ha- 
rassecTwith his revolts. 

Sancho 111., like Dennis, ultimately 
triumphed over his brother, 
and all other insK^gents. But . 
owing partly to his illegal il>s 4 - 1 ‘JU 4 . 
tenure of the^hrone, he was 
too fully occupied with civil war to 
admit of his reign being distinguished 
by such brilliant exploits against the 
Moors, as might have been anticipated 
from his surname. The Infante John 
struggled liard for his principality, and 
allied himself with his father's fiiend, 
the king of Morocco. The Infantes de la 
Cerda asserted their title to thecrov^’n,and 
were sujjjiorled by the kings of France 
and Aragon, to whom they were related 
through their mother and grandmother. 

The w'ar with Don John and his 
African auxiliary gave birth to one of 
those instances of devoted loyalty and 
unflinching resolution which Spanish 
writers love to record, as evincing their 
national heroism, and power of sacrificing 
all pri^te and natural feelings to jiublic 
duty. Sancho had taken Tarifa from 
Abu Jusef, garrisoned it strongly, and 
given the command to Don Alfonso 
Perez de Guzman, an ancestor of the 
dukes of Medina Sidonia. Don John with 
the Morocco troops besieged the place, 
and a son of the commandant's having 
fallen into their hands, they endeavoured 
to shake Guzman’s invincible courage by 
menacing his child’s life. The stern 
father flung them a dagger from the 
walls, and bidding them with that wea- 
pon execute their savage threat, with- 
drew fb dinner. Alarmed by the sudden 
outcries of the troops upon the ramparts, 
wheA they] witnessed the actual perpe- 
tration of the murder, he hurried back, 
and being informed of the cause of the 
disturbance, calmly observed, ‘ I feared 
the enemy were in the town:* an ex- 
ample of painful self-control, from the 
heroism of which the circumstance of 
dinner might detract something, were 
it not allowable to believe that the pa- 
rent made use of a aubterfuge to spare 
himself the horrid spectacle impending, 
rather than that he actually dined whilst 
his child was suffering the agonies of a 
violent death. 
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The kini? of Granada had liitherfo 
continued firm in his alliance 
^vith Sancho ; hut he now 
naacle a separate peace with 
Ahii Jiisef, purchasina: hack 
Alsreziras, which, after the loss of Tarifa, 
the Ixin:^ of Morocco no longer thoupfht 
woi t h retaininjy. The Africans r^i^^urned 
home, aiifl war soon afterwards broke out 
between the two late allies, Mohammed 
and Sancbo, in which the 
fn?in Castilians Vere successful. 
IJ Ji — 1 ./I j. But, in 1 295 , S[incho*s career 
was cut short by death : he 
committed the rescency during the mino- 
rity of jiis son, Ferdinand IV., to his 
widow. Queen Maria, a high-spirited 
wmnian of equal judgment and virtue, 
an heiress, and his near kinswoman, by 
his man i age with whom he had reunited 
a largo fief to the crown. 

The (|ueen-dowager’s great qualities 
were fully tried ; factions more nume- 
rous than ever arose to distract^ her go- 
vernment. Don Alfonso de la Cerda 
revived h's claim to the crown, supported 
by all liis former friends. Don John, 
the broiher with whom the deceased 
king had been at war, abetted by the 
king of Portugal, advanced a similar 
claim, asserting that the young king 
was illegitimate, inasmuch as the mar- 
riage of his parents had not been sanc- 
fiont'd by the papal bull, which their 
near relationship rendered indispensable. 
Another of her brothers-in-law, Don 
Henry, aspired to the regency, as did 
the ever-turbulent counts of J^ara and 
Haro; and amidst the weakness occa- 
sioned by all these civil commotions the 
king of Granada, vigorously prosecuting 
the war, recovered his recent losses. 

The tiueen-mother would not allow her 
own pretensions to increase the distress 
and danger of the moment, and her first 
step was the resignation of her authority 
into the hands "of Don Henry. But 
when the new regent, after* being de- 
feated by Mohammed, concluded si dis- 
advantageous peace with Granada, sur- 
rendering Tarifa, Maria exclaimed 
against so disgraceful a treaty, roused 
the nation rather to continue the war at 
all hazaids than submit to it, and re- 
gained the regency. She now drew off 
the king of Portugal from his alliance 
with Don John, by proposing a double 
marriage of her sfcn, the young king, 
with Dennis’s daughter, Constance, and 
of her daughter, Beatrice, with his son 
and heir, Don Alfonso. She procured 
from'^ Home the confirmation of her own 


marriage. She referred the pretensions 
of the inftmtes de la Cerda to the arbi- 
tration of her new ally, the king of Por- 
tugal, and of their fiiend, the king of 
Aragon, who was equally related to both 
parties. The royal arbitrators gave 
judgment in favour of the reigning 
prince, assigning ample estates to the 
infantes in compensation for their claims. 
Thus relieved from her most pressing 
difficulties, Maria speedily quelled the 
other domestic feuds, and obtained from 
the Cortes a grant of money, which her 
frugality turned to such good account 
that she was afterwards freely intrusted 
with whatever supplies she required. 
She refiulsed all further Moorish aggres- 
sion, and when involved in a second war 
with Aragon respecting Murcia, posi- 
tively refused to purchase peace with 
either enemy by any cession of territory. 
Her defeated brolhers-in-law revnng(‘d 
themselves by persuading their royal 
nephew at a very early age to snatch 
the reins of government from his 
mother’s hand; though deprivvil of 
the regency, her supcu'ior understanding, 
thd calmness with which she boic the 
pelify venations devised by her rivals to 
drive her horn court, and her great in- 
fluence over the nation, still insured to 
!fter a considerable portion of authority. 

Ferdinand IV. made a disadvantage- 
ous peace with Aragon, ceding part of 
Murcia, and continued the war with the 
king of Granada, from whom he took 
some places, the principal of which was 
Gibraltar. But his reign was short ; 
and is most remarkable for the manner 
of its close, which procured him the 
surname of the Summoned, lie had 
convicted two brothers, of the name of 
Cai’vajal, of a murder, upon somewhat 
insufficient proof, and sentenced them 
to death. The JJarvajals asserted their 
innocence to the last, and upon the 
scafibid summoned the king to appear, 
within thirty days, before the judgment- 
seat of God, and there answer tor his 
unjust sentence. Upon the IhirlieAh day 
Ferojnand actually died ; and the jjeo- 
pie, too ignorant and superstitious to 
see in the event either a singular but 
fortuitous coincidence of circumstance.?, 
or the physical effect of a stromzly- ex- 
cited imagination, looked upon his dg,^ 
cease as an e.special interference of Pro- ^ 
vidence. Pip'd inand left a son of a year 
old, Alfonso XL, and intrusted him to 
the guardianship of his grandmother. 
Queen Maria, whose ability for the 
office he knew by experience. He as- 
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sociated with her, however, as her col- led to a war with Ismael. The two in- 


leagues in the regency, her yoimger son, 
Don Pedro, and her formerly trouble- 
some brother-in-law, Don John. 

During Ferdinand's reign occurred 
the abolition ol the Order of Knights 
Templars— a measure, the justice or 
iniquity of which was at the time a 
question of high interest, and has never 
yet been positively solved. The trans- 
action no further belongs to the present 
history, than as the knights resident in 
Spain and Portugal were there fried, 
aiid judicially acquitted of the equally 
absurd and atrocious charges brought 
against them ; — those individual knights 
benefited by their acquittal, enjo)%ig per- 
sonal security, and a life interest in the 
estates of the Order. But this judicial 
testimony in favour of the Order, 
although corroborated by similar ver- 
dicts in Germany and England, was 
unavailing to the brethren in France, 
and to the Order generally. The de- 
struction of the Templars was sought 
by Philip the Faiij o/ France and Na- 
vai I e, whose creature Pope Clement V. 
was ; and upon confessions extortecF by 
the rack, and mostly recanted tipoifthe 
scaffold and at the stake, great numbers 
were executed, the Order was abolished, 
and their estates were either confiscated 
cr transferred to other Orders. 

The kingdom of Granada, at the mo- 
ment of Ferdinand's death, 
Granada ^3,^ a prey to sucli disorders 
129M314. had lately harassedCastile. 

Mohammed III. had suc- 
ceeded in 1302 to his father, Moham- 
med II. ; and appears to have been so 
excellent a sovereign, that it is hard to 
conceive whence sprang the rebellions 
that distracted his reign, and to which, 
in the fnd, he fell a victim. The ufalis 
of various towms revolted, endeavouring 
to establish their independence ; and the 
populace of the city of Granada, in 
1309, compelled him to abdicate in fa- 
vour of his brother, "^Nasar Abul Giux. 
N as {ft* did not long enjoy his usurped 
throne. His nephew, Ismael ben Ferag, 
who had previously rebelled against 
Mohammed III., been vanquished, par- 
doned,^ and committed *10 the care of 
his father, the wait of Malaga, revolted 
^.new, and more successfully, a^inst 
the usurper. In 1313 he forced Nasar 
to abdicate in his turn, and content 
himself with the government of Guadix. 
Nasar had, during the contest, sought 
the alliance of the regents of Castile : 
and the succours they had afforded him 


regents fell in a hard fought battle 
with the new King of Granada. 

Queen Maria immediately concluded 
a truce with the victor, which 
he conscientiously observed. , CnsUie 
notwithstanding the oppor- 1312—1325. 
iunii\r of recovering lost pro- 
vinces, so tempting to an ambitious 
monarch, offered by the disorders wdiich 
speedily broke out in Castile. All the 
factions that ha« formerly contended for 
the regency revived with redoubled vio- 
lence upon *the death of the queen’s 
colleagues, especially of her son, Don 
Pedro, who had been her chief stay. 
Maria's spirit and good sense again tri- 
umphed overall ; but, unfort imately, she 
did not long survive to maintain the tran- 
quillity she had established. Upon her 
death, the aspect of affairs became more 
threatening than ever, and did not seem 
much improved, when a king of fifteen 
abrupt!)^ assumed the government. But 
Alfonso XI., even at that early age, dis- 
played equal judgment, steadiness, and 
courage; and the conduct dictated by 
those qualities, tempered with great 
moderation, happily suppressed the dis- 
turbanci s. 

The truce between] Castile' and Gra- 
nada expired in 1325 ; and 
Ismael was no sooner re- 
leased from its obligations, 1314—1333. 
than he invaded the former 
country. Notwithstanding the young 
king's utmost exertions, the invader made 
several conquests, one of which eventu- 
ally cost him his life. The town of Martos 
was stormed by the Moors ; and amidst 
the horrors incident to such triumphs, a 
young kinsman of Ismael's, named Mo- 
hammed, rescued a beautiffil Christian 
maiden from the outrages of the sol- 
diejy. He fell deeply in love with his 
captive. The king afterwards beheld 
her amongst the prisoners, and being 
similarly •inflamed by her charms, or- 
derdff her to be conveyed to his harem. 
The bereaved and indignant lover imme- 
diately assembled his friends, recounted 
to them his wrongs, and engaged their 
assistance. They surrounded the palace 
gates to await Ismael's coming forth; 
and upon Iris appearance Mohammed 
plunged a dagger in his heart. The 
murmirers, who had no object beyond 
revenge, fled the mdment the blow was 
struck; and Ismael’s eldest son, Mo- 
hammed IV., a boy scarcely twelve 
years of age, was quietly and ^n^rally 
acknowledged. Mohammed Jll. had 
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previously died in confinement. The revolt, in the ye^r 1324. Dennis en- 
be^inniriir of the yoiinij kiiiij’s reisjn couraired literature, agriculture, and 
was harassed with rebellions, instigated, manufactures, and expended large suras 
or at least fomented, from Africa, w’hich in magnificence, without oppressing his 
prevented any immediate idea of prose- people. He founded the universities 
cuting the war with Castile. In the of Lisbon and Coimbra, and is unani- 
end, Mohammed suppressed all these mously praised by Portugneze writers 
disturbances, — partly by his en^n-getic as one of their best kings, 
activity, and partly by sacrificing the Alfonso IV., upon first ascending the 
hagib, whose misgovernment, or private throne, exhibited that total disregard of 
feuds with the military leaders, had pro- his new duties which might have been 
Yoked insurrection. ' anticipated from his previous conduct. 

Dennis of Portugal had^lready clo.sed The monarch who had discovered such 
his long reign, of which the guilty impatience for sovereign ])Ower, 
fromT?/ Ifitfer years were more pain- now that he w'as possessed of it, aban- 
i;Iuo-I-i 33 i|. hdly troubled by the rebel- doned himself altogether to his plea- 
lions of his son, Don Alfonso, sures, 'Neglecting the affairs of his king- 
than its dawn had been by those of his dom. His reformation w'as sudden ; 
brother of the same name. The brother and the mannes of it is thus related : — 
had originally had some cause of dissatis- The assembled council had one day 
faction ; the complaints of the son seem been long awaiting his presence, to 
to have been altogether imaginary. The transact business of importance. * The 
infante accused his father of soliciting king was gone a-hunting ; and upon his 
at Rome the legitimation of ^ natural return, entering the council* chamber in 
son, Don Alfonso Sanchez, with a view his hunter’s garb, he proceeded to enter- 
of substituting such son for himself, in tain the grave sjat^smen there assem- 
Ihe succession to the crown ; and he bled witli a circumstantial history of his 
taxed Alfonso Sanchez with attempting daVs spqrt. When he ceased, one of 
to further that object yet more crimi- the ministers arose, and addressed him 
nally, by poison. The first charge both as follows ; ‘ Senhor, courts and camps 
the king and the Pope solemnly de- are made for kings, not foressts and de- 
nied ; and Dennis betrayed in his whole serts. When kings forget themselves 
conduct a weakness of affection *for the in their amusements, the interests of 
prince that might sufficiently acquit him their people suffer ; and a whole nation 
of any intention prejudicial to his in- is exposed to inevitable ruin, if its sove- 
terests. The second imputation was reign prefer his pleasures to the duties 
founded upon papers proved to have of his station. We did not come hither 
been forged with the prince^ know- to hear your highness narrate feats, 
ledge. The king’s remonstrances with which may be admirable, but which 
the infante were wholly fruitless; hunters only can appreciate. If your 
and though the interposition of Queen highness will attend to the necessities 
Isabella — a woman of superior under- of your subjects, you will have humble 

standing, piety, and virtue, afterwards and faithful vassals ; if not ’ The ex- 

canonized — was rather more effica- asperated king interrupted the^speaker 
cious, she could only bring about tem- with the angry icjucstion, ‘ What then ?’ 
porary reconciliations, followed re- The minister quietly resumed, in his 
newed discontent and rebellion on the former tone — ‘ if not, they will seek 
part of her son. Upon one^ occasion, another king.’ The monarch, yet more 
that son unsuccessfully endeavoured to enraged, poured forth a torrent of in- 
procure the assassination of his half- vectives, and burst from the rooAi in a 
brother ; whom, upon another, he re- fury > but after a brief interval, he re- 
quired the king to dismiss from the turned, with recovered tranquillity, and 
ministerial office he held. Alfonso said-** I perceive the truth of your 
Sanchez ended the dispute by volun words. He who will not rule as\ king, 
tarily relinquishing his post, and quit- cannot long retain subjects. From this 
ting Portugal ; when the prince's gra- day Torward you shall find in mo, net 
titude for the concessions he had wrung iDon Alfonso the Hunter, but King 
from his too indulj^ent father displayed ^Alfonso of Portugal.’ 
itself in another rebellion. The unfiltal i The king kept his word ; and thenoe- 
rebel was repeatedly vanquished, and forward not only devoted himself to the 
as open pardoned, by the king, whose 5;^duties of sovereignty, but discharged 
deaths terminated Don Alfonso’s ksl^ them in the sphi^ becoming his exalted 
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station. Tie promo^td li:s father's mi- 
nisteis; inflicted up->n^his former fa- 
vourites due punishment for private 
<Jiinies, committed in reliance upon his 
protection; attended to (lie advice of 
his mollier, honoured the memory of 
his fatl or, and displayed good sense 
and self command in ever> thing, except 
the jjertinacious hatred with which he 
still peispcuted liis half-brother. In 
the fir^'t Cories he convoked, he ac- 
cused Don Alfonso Sanchez of being 
the sole cause of his own dissensions 
with the deceased king, and procured 
his condemnation as a traitor. Alfonso 
Sanchez addressed a respectful letter 
to his royal brother, justifying Mimself 
from the crimes imputed to him, and 
entreatingthe remissiou of his sentence. 
Upon the rejection of his supplications, 
he entered Portugal i*n arms, and com- 
mitted great ravages. The king marched 
in pel son to oppose him ; but no very 
d<'ci(led advantage was gained on either 
side. The (pieen-mother now interposed, 
and so effectually gorvyinced her son of 
his injustice towards his illegitimate 
lirother, and of the great merits of che 
latter, tluit she achieved the Vecmhigly 
hopeless enterprise of reconciling tlie 
fraternal enemies. 

Navarre was about this time again se- 
parated from France. Lewis 

N.-ivarre Hutin, king of France, hack 
1 : 5^4 in 1 30;), inherit ed his mother 

Joanna's kingdom. At his 
death, in 1316, he left an infant daugh- 
ter, and his (jueen pregnant. The efiild 
proving to be a male, succeeded to both 
kingdoms ; but died in a few days. The 
two icalnis shoukl now have been di- 
vided, Joanna II., Lewis Hutin's daugh- 
ter, inliei ding her grandmother’s crown, 
althoiii^ excluded by the Salic law' from 
the throne of her paternal ariccstors. 
Ihit Philip the Long, who succeeded 
his brother, Lewis Hutin, as king of 
Frarsce, likewise assumed the title of 
king of Navarre, jpnd his brother and 
suece.3sor, Charles the Fair, followed his 
example; whilst the lawful qiu^n, a 
helpless infant, had no champion to 
assert her right against the usuipers, 
who w^ere her uncles and natural gua» - 
■dians. In 1328, the death of Charles the 
Fair, without male issue, transferred the 
^Trench crown to Philip of Valois — a 
collateral heir, totally unconnected with 
the blood of Navarre ; when Joanna II. 
was acknowledged queen. She married 
Philip d'Evereux, a French prince, ex- 
changed the county of Champagne with 


the king of Franco for Angouleme and 
some oilier small domains lying nearer 
to Navarro, and repaired to that king- 
dom so long deprived of the presence of 
its sovereigns. ^ 

James If. of Aragon had during this 
time addeil the islands of Sar- 
diniafind Corsica to his do- Araj-on 
minions. He first obtained a i;}"! - 13 . 17 . 
grant of them from the Pope.^ 
in vassalage, and then sent hi^ second 
son, Don AUbn(40, to reduce them. The 
infante took^partof Sardinia from the 
Pisans, and forced them to do homage 
for the remainder and for Corsica. In 
1324, upon the death of the childless 
Sancho, king of Majorca, who had 
succeeded to his father, James II. of 
that dependent kingdom, the king of 
Aragon attempted to seize upon his 
inheritance. But the rcmon=;t ranees of 
his son Philip, an ecclesiastic, induced 
him to abandon his unjust design ; and 
he pliKtfd James III., a son of King 
Sancho's younger brother, Ferdinaml, 
upon the throne of Majorca, under tlie 
guardianship, during his minoritv, (»r 
his advocate Dun Philip. Two years 
afterwards, James of Aragon died, and 
was succeeded by Alfonso IV.; his 
clilest son, Don James, having, with 
the consent of the Cortes^ renoiiuceil 
his birthright, parted from his wile, and 
entered the Order of Knights of Cala- 
trava. 

Alfonso IV. took little part in the 
general politics of the Peninsula ; and 
his inteicnal government was disturbed 
by the quarrels of his eldest sun, Don 
Pedro, with his step-mother, Leonora of 
Castile, and her children, towards whom 
the heir-a])parent thought his father la- 
vishly munificent. A treaty of marriage 
was negociated for Don Pedro with 
Donna Joanna, the eldest daughter of 
the Qpeen of Navarre ; hut upon seeing 
the infantas^ he preferred the second, 
Donna Maria, and was allowed to siib- 
stitilte one sister for the other. 

Meanwhile Alfonso XI. of Castile 
and Leon was proceeding in 
the suppression of the distur- 
bances that weakened his 1325 ^ 333 . 
kingdom, by measures more 
consonant with the habits of those early 
times, than with the opinions and feel- 
ings of men accustomed to the blessings 
of regular government. Don John the 
Deformed, son and heir of that Don 
John who had given Queen Maria so 
much trouble during her first regency, 
•and been her colleague in her second* 
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was at the head of all the malccontents 
and outlaws in the kinirdom. Findinij 
him d.inirtrously powerful, the youns: 
kin" liu eci him to court, by an offer of 
his sister Leonora's liand, and upon his 
arrival caused him to be assassinated 
in the royal apartments. The next day 
he summoned an assembly of meri^f all 
ranks within ivtich of the call, and ap- 
pearing before them in person, justified 
his illeiral violence, upop the plea that 
Don John was too stronj? for the law. 
He also caused Don Alvaro Nunez de 
Osorio, lona^ his favourite, but who had 
fj;rossly abused his confidence, to be as- 
sassinale«rf in the "midst of the victim's 
own vassals and retainers. Hut these acts, 
however criminally arl)iti‘ary, appear 
to have oriirinated rather in the diffi- 
culties of Alfonso's situation and the 
spirit of the ayjo, wdiich Ihouirht li<Tfhtly 
of juridical forms, than in undue harsh- 
ness or cruelty ; as the kinjif’s conduct 
towards the turbulent and rtA(*llious 
houses of Lara and Haro, was marked 
by judicious clemency. After com- 
pletely subduiiif^ them, he restored their 
forfeited honours and estates, and the 
subsequent fidelity of those noble families 
well repaid his generous confidence. 

Heiiiir new secure at home, Alfonso 
of Castile, in alliance with Allbuso of 
Portugal, whose daughter Maria he had 
manied, vigorously attacked the king 
of Granada, who during the period of 
(vastiliaii weakness had recovered Gib- 
raltar. The king of Castile rintde vari- 
ous conquests in Andalusia, and then 
undertook the siege of Gibraltar. Ilis 
hopes of rc-capluring that important 
fortress, rested much iiiion his belief that 
Mohammed of Granada’s resentment 
against the false friend, (Ahul Hassan, 
king of Fez,) who, being admitted into 
the place as an ally, had arlfully made 
himself its mnster, would induce kirn to 
view its fall with indifference. Hut the 
prayers of the Mus.sulman inhabitants 
prevailed over Mohammed’s just indig- 
nation, and he advanced with a Jarge 
army to tboir relief. Alfonso was 
oldiged to raise the siege. He soon 
afterwards forfeited the king of Portu- 
gal’s friendship, and involved himself in 
new troubles by his private misconduct. 
Having formed an illicit connexion 
with Donna Leonora de Guzman, he 
not only neglected, but ill-treated bis 
queen, and thwarted the negociation 
carrying on for the marriage of her bro- 
ther,, the Infante Pedro of Poitugal, 
with liis own kinswoman Constance/ 


to whom he had himself been affianced 
prior to his nuarriage with the Por- 
tugueze infanta; and who was the 
daughter of a powerful and turbulent 
Castilian prince. 

Mohammed of Granada was ill re- 
warded for his placability 
towards the treacherous ally 
who had robbed him of Gib- 
raltar. He had indulged in 
some raillery of the African generals who 
could not, without his aid, maintain their 
stolen fortress against the Christians ; 
and they, in revenge, munlered their 
taunting deliverer. His brother Jusef 
Abul ^egia^ who .succeeded him, a 
pacific* anci literary monarch, concluded 
a four years’ truce with Alfonso, and 
occupied himself\hiring its continuance 
in improving the gpvernment and gene- 
ral condition of his country. 

At the expiration of the truce; the 
war was renewed ; and Abul Hassan, of 
Fez. notwithstanding all past diftbrencu's 
wdih the king of Granada, brought a 
large army ()ver»frv»m Africa, to siij)- 
poit his Mussulman brethren, and de- 
fend his^own fortress of Gilualtar. In 
his passage he was attacked by the Cas- 
tilian flc'ct, wl'.icli he utterly defeated, 
landing his host in safety and triuiiq)h. 

* Alfonso XI. now saw himself exposed 
tosuch irnmiqent danger, that 
he was obliged to look out 
for a.ssistance. He withdrew iSS— li/au. 

his opposition to the marriage 
of his rejected kinswoman Constance, 
with Don Pedro of Portugal, and cm- 
])loyed his injured queen to negociate 
Ilis reconciliation with her indignant 
father. The king of Portugal listened 
to his daughter’s pleadings, forgave his 
son-in-law, and aided him witli a power- 
ful army. The king of Castile jiike wise 
concluded a treaty witli tlie king and 
(pieen of Navarre, in conseciuence of 
which *the former joined him in person 
at the head of their troops. Thus 
strengthened, Alfonso sought the enemy, 
and gained upon tlie banks of tlffe Rio 
Saladn one of those signal victories, 
which, however splendidly confplete in 
themselves, appear imperfect to Spanish 
arrogance withoht the usual addition of 
a miraculous disproportion in the num- 
bers of the slam. Upon this occasionv 
200,000 misbelievers are asserted to ^ 
have been put to the sword, with a loss 
of only twenty Christians. The magni- 
tude of the victory was better proved by 
the capture of Algeziras, defended by 
the Moors, it is said, with artillery, then 
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first mentioned in Spanish history. In 
the year 1350, Alfonso «iraiii Jahl siepe 
to Gibraltar ; but the plaa:iie broke out 
in his armv.as he hiv before the fortress, 
and the kinji; himself was amonjrst its 
victims. TIis reij^n is unfavourably dis- 
tin^ruished by the lirst imposition of the 
Alcavala, the most onerous and ruinous 
of Spanish taxes. It is a duty upon 
every sale, however trifling, and extend- 
ins: even to the necessaries of life. 


Chapter IX. 

RebeUitmft in Granada^ J%sef i^rdered 
— Miihammed V. dethroned — The 
usurper Ismael IL supplanted and 
murdered by Abu Sbid — Pedro IV. of 
Aratron dethrone^ James of Majorca 
and unites Majorca to Aragon — Civil 
harsiii Aragon — Rebellions aoainst 
Pedro the Cruel of Castile — Alfonso 
IV. of Portugal puts to death Inez de 
Castro, his son Pedro's wife or mis- 
tress — Pedro's yiefce revenge — Abu 
Said of Granada murdered by P^dro 
of Castile — Henry if Tr^anstQmar 
dethrones Pedro and usurps the 
crown^The Black Prince restores 
Pedi'o — He is again dethroned, and as- 
sassinated by Henry, who, threatened 
by Portugal, Aragon, Granada, and 
Navarre, procures peojce and friend- 
ship with all — Ferdinand of Portu- 
gal's levity — Charles II. of Navarre 
robbed of Champagne by the French.* 

Four years after the last unsuccessful 
sie^e of Gibraltar by the Cas- 
froni"A'^i) Lilians, J usef of Granada was 

assassinated by a madman, 
and succeeded by his son 
Mohanmed V., a mild and generous 
prince. Mohammed Concluded a truce 
with Castile, confirmed the peace with 
Fez, and ruled in tranquillity. But he was 
not lonjj permitted to enjoy the reward 
of his virtues. His brother-in-law Abu 
Sai(i organized a conspiracy, the ^object 
of which was to place Mohammed’s 
brothe? Ismael upon the throne. Noc- 
turne^ murderers scaled the palace 

* The uutboritiesprincipallv relied upon in this 
^ chapter, are, Yriurtc, Ferreras, Garibay, Coiuie, 

' J)a Costa, Mnrh's. La Clede, Universal Modern 
History. Collec^au de Livros ineditoa de Historia 
Purtuguwt, pubticttdas de ordem da Academia de 
SSciencias de Lisboa, b tom. fol. Lisboa, 17iK), 179,3, 
1616— a collection of the old Chronicles which 
constitute the historical wealth of Portuguese lite- 
ratiue. These are written by men who from their 

£ ub)ic employments had every opportunity of 
nowing facts. 


walls, and broke into its innermost re- 
cesses. The kins: only escaped their 
daggers by the address and presence of 
mind of one of his wives. Whilst the 
ruffians were plundering the state apart- 
ments, she disu^uised the monarch in the 
garb of a female slave, in which he 
madb his way out of the palace. He 
fled to Giiachx, which received, and re- 
mained faithful to him. Ismael II., 
who nowwor^the crown, was a feeble 
and volupt noire prince, in whose name 
Abu Said, cas hagib, governed abso- 
lutely. Subordinate authority, however, 
did not long satisfy Ahii Said. He 
soon aspired to the honours cas well as 
the power of royalty, and found it far 
easier to excite a rebellion against 
Ismael, whom he had himself rendered 
unpopular, than against the amiable 
Mohammed. Ismael lost his life with 
his usurped crown, and Abu Said was 
king of Granada. 

Previous to the events just narrated, 
Joanna II. of Navarre had 
left her throne to her son Navarre 
Charles 11,; — Charles the iS— 

Fair of France, ranking as 
the first of that name in Navarre. The 
early years of the new king’s reign be- 
long altogether to the history of France. 
His French domains gave him the right 
of interference, and he acted a leading 
part in all the cabals and civil commo- 
tions which distracted that unhappy 
country during the calamitous season 
consequent upon the victories of Edward 
1 1 1, of vEngland. Amidst these gent*ral 
disorders, Charles was accused of com- 
mitting great crimes ; whence his odious 
surname of the Wicked. If he were guilty 
of such, he was duly punished. His 
accomplice, and perhaps his calum- 
niator, the Dauphin, made his own 
peace with his father, John of France, 
by betraying Charles to his vengeance ; 
and the king of Navarre was thrown 
intp a pfison, from which he was only 
released by a stratagem of his brother, 
Don Philip. He did not return to 
Navarre till the year 1362. 

In'Aragon Pedro IV. had ascended 
the throne, a.d. 1336, and by 
attempting to deprive his 
s! ep-mother and her children iS^lLiaSi. 
of his father’s gifts, involved 
himself in war with Castile. The dis- 
pute was at length settled by papal 
mediation ; the queen-dowager and the 
infantes retained their grants, but with- 
out prejudice to the king’s sovei^ignty. 
Pedro’s next attack was upon^ James 
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Ill, of Majorca, who had done homage 
to the cieceasfui king Alfonso, and mar- 
ried his daughter Constance. In re- 
venge for some very trifling offence 
received from James, Pedro is said to 
have secretly instigated him to refuse 
the homage due to the king of France 
for his French provinces ; then to have 
summoned him before the Cortes as- 
• sembled at Barcelona, and accused him, 
amongst other transgressjjons, of having 
made war upon France without his per- 
mission. He next sent his •brotlier, the 
Infante James, to Majorca, to fetch 
their sister. Queen Constance, away 
from her husband’s palace. The indig- 
nant King James renounced his allegi- 
ance to Aragon ; and his brother-in-law, 
pronouncing his dominions forfeited by 
such contumacy, invaded Majorca in 
person, and commissioned his brother 
to attack the French provinces. The 
Majorcans fleserted their sovereign, who 
thereupon fled to France ; when ^^^dro 
possessed himself of the island, and 
shortly afterwards of all his injured 
kinsman’s French territories, with the 
solitary exception of Montpelier, which 
the despoiled king sold to France, for a 
sum of money to supply him with means 
to attempt recovering the rest of his 
heritage. In that attempt he was slain, 
and his son Don James taken prisoner. 
For years Don James, the younger, lan- 
guished in an Aragonese prison ; whence 
at length effecting his escape, he fled to 
Avignon, and there found a protector 
in the pope. In 1362, his personal 
advantages induced Queen Joanna I., 
of Naples, to many him. He subse- 
quently accompanied Edward the Black 
Prince upon his Castilian expedition, 
hoping thus to find some opportunity of 
regaining possession of his patrimonial 
kingdom. After various fruitless efforts, 
he died, a.d. 1375, without children, 
and bequeathed his claims to h^ friend 
and patron, the Duke of Anjou. • 

Pedro, immediately upon his conquest 
of the king of Majorca’s dominions, so- 
lemnly reunited them to the crown of 
Aragon, never more to be dissevered. 

Pedro had hitherto prospered in every 
enterprise, however unjust. He now 
encountered obloquy and rebellion for 
conduct perfectly lawful. His marriage 
with the Infanta of Navarre had pro- 
duced only daughters ; and the right of 
females to succeed having been estab- 
lished in Aragon by the reign of Queen 
Petroniila, from whom he himself derived 
his title,! he endeavoured to obtain the. 


recognition of the eldest Infanta, Con- 
stance, as his heiress. His brotlu*r, Don 
James, immediately prepared to oppose 
this measure, by organizing a contede- 
racy of Aragonese nobles, under the 
name of the Union, a sort of legal insur- 
rection. The Union compelled l^'dl’o 
to convoke the Cortes at Saragossa ; 
and in that assembly their superior in- 
fluence constrained him not only to 
endure very violent language, including 
threats of personal outra e, but also to 
acknowledge Don James as his heir, 
in preference to his daughters, and to 
surrender various royal prerogatives. 
Against » these conccuisions the king 
secretly protested ; an act of mcanuess 
not to be excused, even by the justice of 
the cause for which he contended, — the 
maintenance of his daughter’s rights. 

The death of Don James, wlioni .^he 
king was accused of poisoning, produced 
little change, his half-brother, Don Fer- 
dinand, taking his place with the Ara- 
gonese Union, and w'ith a similar con- 
federacy, subsequently formed in Va- 
IcnciH. ’ After a long struggle, the king 
triun'^ihed f)ver both, and forthwith tore 
in pieces the charter granting the con- 
cessions extorted from him. Whether 
he^ could have carried his point with 
respect to his daughter’s succession, 
however, remains doubtful, the question 
having been fortunately set aside by his 
second marriage with the Infanta Leo- 
nora of Portugal, who brought him two 
sons. 

The throne of Leon and Castile was 
now occupied by Pedro the 
Cruel, another hateful sur- 
name, which some later wri- lasu-i.io.i. 
ters, judging the unfortunate 
monarch who bore it more leniently, 
have endeavoured to transmute ^nto eiJ 
Justiciero, which flieansthe severe Juilge. 
These \yiters assert that it was only to 
his inexorable severity in the dispensa- 
tion of justice that Pedro of Castile owed 
the vituperative epithet. And it is y) be 
remciriiered on his behalf that the histo- 
rians \^o have loaded his mem(^y with 
every kind of reproach lived unaer the 
sway of his triumphant and fratricidal 
rival, or of those who inherited the throne 
throu^i that rival. Pedro was assuredly 
not destitute of good qualities ; but even 
if we suppose, what is reasonable eniiugh, 
that the troubles, which distracted the 
beginning of his reign, confirmed and 
heightened a natural severity of temper, 
if we allow that most of the executions 
he commanded were deserved, and re- 
E 2 
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ject all unproved ticcusations of secret 
^murders, it must stiW be impossible 
wholly to acquit of cruelty a kinj:r whose 
reifjn abounded in imprisonment, exile, 
confiscation, and sentence of death to 
such an extent as did Pedro’s. No re- 
'Sentment for the wrongs of his mother 
-can excuse his juittinjj to death his 
father’s mistress, Leonora de Guzman. 
Whether his wife, Blanche de Bourbon, 
died naturally or by violence, is pro- 
blematical. He is accused of having 
caused her to be poisoned. He certainly 
neglected, ill-used, and illegally divorced 
iier ; and finally imprisoned her, when 
she had irritated, him by tjjJung^anctuary 
in the Cathedral of Toledo, and publicly 
haranguing the people upon the injuries 
she had endured, and those she appre- 
hended. In that cayjtivily she died. 

This treatment of the queen so dis- 
pleased Pedro’s mother, the queen- 
dowager, who had negociated the mar- 
riage, that she joined with three sons of 
her murdered rival, Leonora de Guzman, 
Henry, Frcderielf; fiVid Tello, in the re- 
bellion they raised against the king. 

The conduct of Queen jyiarig upon 
this occasion, if it tells against Pedro, 
seems to acquit her of the charge very 
generally brought against her, of having 
been the instigator, as well as the cahse, 
of Leonora’s death. This first rebellion 
Pedro easily suppressed, and one of its 
heads, Don Frederick, he executed ; but 
Don Henry, count of Transtaraar, and 
Don Tello, escaped, and fled, as did 
CTany of their adherents, taking refuge in 
different neighbouring kingdoms. The 
presence of those who were sheltered in 
Portugal is said to have been one of the 
proximate causes of a melancholy catas- 
trophe in that kingdom, the details of 
whiefc give to history the pathos and 
interest of romance. 

Alfonso of Portugal, after repulsing 
the Mussulman forces that 
Portugal invaded his province of Al- 
i3?o— i.'Kv. garve, in revenge for the as- 
sistance he had given his 
Castilian son-in-law, at the battle of the 
Rio oalado, reigned many years in peace 
andf prosperity. This period of happiness 
might have endured' to the close of his 
life, had it not been interrupted by the 
above-mentioned catastrophe, originating 
in his own excessive severity ; a temper 
of mind which so frequently characterizes 
the old age of those who, in youth, dis- 
iTgarded the restraints of moral principle. 

The Infante Pedro, although he lived 
.in perfect harmony with his wife Cofi- 


siancp, had conceived a violent passion 
for Inez de Castro, the daughter of a 
noble Castilian, who had long before 
sought an asylum in Portugal. The 
attachment was mutual, but is .said to 
have been strenuously resisted on both 
sides during the life of the princess, and 
kepi at least vvilhin the hounds of per- 
sonal chastity. Its symptoms could not, 
however, escape a wife’s observation ; 
and the excess of her jealousy is believed 
to have preytfi upon the frame of Con- 
.stance, anci hastened her end. The king, 
who w'as as quick-sighted as his daugh- 
ter-in-law, had early endeavoured to 
guard against the future possibility of 
so disproportionate a marriage, by in- 
viting Donna Inez to stand godmother 
to one of the infantes children ; the 
spiritual connexion between the father 
and godmother of a child being, in the 
Church of Rome, a bar to wedlock, as in- 
siiperable as natural affinity. But when 
the Y^incess's death removed every real 
obstacle, Don Pedro's passion set all 
fanciful impediments at defiance. He 
obtained ecclesiastical dispensation, and 
secretly married Inez ; but dread of his 
father’s wrath induced him to conceal 
the lawful nature of tlieir union, and 
submit to the imputations thus brought 
iip(\n his wife’s character. Inez lived in 
profound seclusion at Coimbra, where 
she became the mother of four children, 
the Infantes Alfonso, John, and Dennis, 
and the Infanta Beatrice. When her 
countrymen fled to Portugal from the 
angeibof Pedro the Cruel, she procured 
for them the prince's protection; and 
the populace, who always hated Cas- 
tilians, and now saw these foreigners 
loaded with kindness, were provoked to 
virulent invectives against the Ca.stilian 
mistress. The secret of the marriage 
seems to have been suspected at court ; 
and some royal favourites, who, being 
at variance with the brothers of Donna 
Inez, both envied and feared the influ- 
ence they would be likely to enjoy when 
their sister should be queen, took this 
opportunity of working upon the old 
king’s good qualities, to render him in- 
veterate against his unfortunate daugh- 
ter-in-law. They excited in his bosom 
fears for the safety of his eldest grandson 
Ferdinand, the child of Constance; fears 
for the continuance of peace with Cas- 
tile ; and allegeu tliat the death of Inez 
was indispensable to the public security. 
The queen warned her son of the im- 
pending storm; but he, deeming his 
father incapable of such barbarity, con- 
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sidered her warning as a stratagem to 
force his consent to some one of the 
many matrimonial proposals with which 
he had been persecuted ever since the 
death of Constance ; and disregarded it 
accordingly. The enemies of Inez 
now persuaded the king to take ad- 
vantage of his son's casual absence upon 
a hunting excursion, to visit Coinibia in 
' person, and there execute his cruel 
purpose. Inez, terrified at so unex- 
pected an intrusion intc^ her retreat, 
prostrated herself with he}> infants at 
Alfonso’s feet, and implored mercy for 
the mother of his grandchddren. The 
grandfather’s feelings were touched, and 
he left her unharmed. Hut the argu- 
ments of his favourites, Gonsalves, Pa- 
checo, and Coelho, who had attended 
him to Coimbra, taught him to despise 
his compassion as a weakness, and in- 
duced him to authorize them to perpe- 
trate the crime they urged. The thfee 
courtiers hurried back, buried 4*their 
daggers in the bosom of their defence- 
less victim, and rejoined their master 
with hands dyed in the blood of his 
daughter- in-law\ 

The grief and rage of Don Pedro 
when apprized of iiis loss, bordered 
upon madness, and exercised a fearful 
influence over much of his subseqjuent 
life. Revenge became his ruling pas- 
sion, and it is difficult to condemn even 
the criminal excess of a resentment so 
just. The prince immediately revolted 
against his father, deluged one half of 
Portugal m blood, and was prooeeding 
to devastate the other half, when his 
motl.er’s interposition stayed his fury. 
He listened to her remonstrances upon 
the injLi.stice of punishing the people for 
their sovereign's crime ; and, laying down 
his arms, submitted to a reconciliation 
with his father. The king employed all 
means to appease his son, and divert his 
thoughts from the murdered Inez. Her 
assassins he sent out of the cotintry^to 
secure them from future revenge, and 
trusted that the hapless wife was for- 
gotten, when the widower formed an 
illicit connexion with a Galician lady 
named Theresa Lourenyo. The lovers 
of romance maintain that Don Pedro 
took this mistress solely to avert his 
father's importunity for his marrying 
again. But without giving him perfect 
credit for a fidelity so strangely proved, 
his subsequent conduct showed that 
Inez was any thing but forgotten. 

In 1357 Altonso IV. died; and this 
rebellions son and cruel father is de- * 


scribed by all Porti’gucze historians as 
an excellent king under whom the* 
country flourished. Pedro of Portugal's 
first thought upon ascending the throne 
was vengeance for the murder of his 
wife. For this purpose his first step 
was to conclude a treaty with Pedio of 
Castile, in whose dominions the mur- 
derers resided, for the mutual restitu- 
tion of fugitive offenders. Fuilher to 
secure his grand object the king of Por- 
tugal agreed to llie marriage of his 
three sons, Ferdinand, John, and Den- 
nis, — Alfonso was dead — with tiuee 
of the king of Castile’s daughters 
by Maria Padillas a lady whom 
Pedro tne Cruel ‘limd with an un- 
bounded passion, to which his ill treat- 
ment of his queen is attributed. The 
Castilian fugitives required in exchange 
for the murderers of Inez, are said to 
have been innocent men, unjustly perse- 
cuted by Pedro the Cruel's hatred. The 
more favourable view taken of that mo- 
narch’s character would render this im- 
probable ; but at ill 'events the Portu- 
guez^ Pedro's thirst of vengeance was 
too ardent to hesitate at almost any sa- 
crifice thaf might insure its gratification. 
He obtained possession of only two of 
the objects of his hatred, Gonsalves and 
Coelho; Pacheco, having received an 
intimation of his danger, had escaped 
into Aragon. Pedro put his wife’s as- 
sassins to death with tortures too hor- 
rible fordescription, and glutted his eyes 
with their sutt'erings. The next measure, 
prompted by his excessive and unalter- 
able passion, if less morally objection- 
able, partakes more of insanity. After 
having solemnly sworn before the as- 
sembled Cortes that he had obtained a 
papal dispensation, and been lawfully- 
married to Inez de Castro, the 
resence of the 'bishop Guarda, and 
is own chief equerry, both of whom 
confirmed his oath by theirs, he ordered 
her corse to be raised from the tomb, 
her coronation to be celebrated with 
every civil and religious rile, and •'her 
dead hand to be kissed by all who 
would have rendered that homage# to the 
living queen, beginning with her ^^tep- 
son and his heir, the Infante Ferdinand. 
The remains of Inez were then re-in- 
terred with appropriate honours in the 
royal sepulchre at Aicoba 9 a, whither, 
during his whole after life, Pedro was 
in I he frequent habit of retiring, to in- 
dulge in meditation over the grave of 
his wife, and that destined for himself. 
The children of Inez were of course' 
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declared legitimate, and all her attend- 
ants were prolusely rewjurded. 

Having thus in some d^’gree vented 
the intensity of his agony, IVdro hecamc 
very much humanised ; and although 
the two surnames of the Cruel and the 
Justiciary have been awarded to him 
as well as to Pedro oi‘ Castile, his right 
to the last in ])reference to the first 
does not rest upon grounds so qiies- 
tionah’.e, as in the case of his namesake 
and contemporary. Actual cruelty he 
seems never to have displayed, save in 
reference to the murder of Inez. In his 
suhse(|uent conduct, tlie unrelenting se- 
venty which characterise^ his rigid 
administration ofLuc'-law, was fegulated 
by Mich impartial justice, without ex- 
ception of persons, that it does not 
appear to have excited dissatisfaction 
in his subjects, or ih historians of his 
ov^^ times and country. His implaca- 
bility was besides accompanied by an 
equal’y unbounded generosity. Not 
only was he muiiilicent in his gifts and 
rewan Is, but, wh^, more felt and 
valued by the bulk of his people, he re- 
mitted taxes to a previously unexampled 
extent. The power of confeVring be- 
netitb in two forms, to most ])rinces in- 
compatible, was the result of habitual 
frugality ; for although upon necessary 
occasions Pedro exhibited the utmost 
magnificence, his ordinary mode of life 
was that of a private gentleman. He 
was accessible alike to high and low ; 
and his foreign policy was wholly go- 
verned by the interests of Portugal, He 
quickly perceived how much his treaty 
witli Castile tended to involve him in 
the broils of that distracted country, and 
immediately proceeded to set it aside, 
sending home the Castilian bride atH- 
anced |o Don Ferdinand, with her ample 
portion, upon the plea of his son's dis- 
inclination to the marriage ; a measure 
highly gratifying to the Ponugueze 
nation, Pedro of Portugal was the 
only peninsular king who kept clear of 
the civil wars of Castile. 

Castile, during Pedro the Gruel’s 
reign, ^as in fact a constant scene of 
hostilities, foreign or domestic. She was 
involvff). in the disorders and rebellions 
of Granada, supporting the 
_Granada lawful but dethroned 'king, 
1361^1^1, Mohammed. And although 
that patriotic monarch is said 
to have declined a support, the use of 
which must cost Gran^an blood, the 
king of Castile waged war so success- 
fully on his behalf, that the usurper, 


Abu Said, judged it advisable to repair 
in person to Seville, for the purpose of 
endeavouring to make peace. Pedro 
took the opportunity to serve his ally 
very effectually, though after a fashion 
which leaves an irulelible blot upon 
his character. He received his Mus- 
sulman visiter courteously, and feasted 
him splendidly ; l)ut that very night, 
or the following morning, caused him 
to be massacred, with liis whole train ; 
mainly temptet!, as his enemies averred, 
by the irnipense value of their dress, 
and horse trappings. Mohammed V. 
immediately recovered his crown, and 
his second reign was umhsUirhed by 
aught, save that iiiiei ference m the 
(Castilian troubles to which gratitude to 
Pedro impelled him. 

The civ il commotions menacing Pedro 
were not long suspended. His 
cruelty produced general dis- 
affection ; and he made the I 055 — isui;. 
two jiovverful families of 
(.'astro and Haro his especial and bitter 
enemies, by conduct that appears al- 
together unaccountable. Notwithstand- 
ing his passion for Maria de Padilla, 
he had no sooner divorced Queen 
Blanche, than he married Donna Joanna 
de Castro, the widow of Don Diego de 
Haro^ and shortly afterwards, without 
allt ging any reason whatever, divorced 
her in her turn ; when he married his 
mistress. Henry of Transtamar, who 
had been sheltered in France, taking 
advantage of a state of affairs so fa- 
vourablje to his ambitious views, raised 
a strong body of mercenary adventurers, 
obtained the renowned French warrior, 
Bertiand du Guesclin, as their leader, 
and invaded Castile, where he was 
joined by numbers of maleconients. 
Pedro was speedily overpowered ; and 
whilst Henry was proclaimed king by 
his qdherents, and crowned at Burgos, 
the discomtited and dethroned mo- 
narch fled to Bourdeaux, at that time 
the capital of the English dominions in 
France. There Edward the Black Prince 
held his court ; and Pedro of Castile 
implored his aid. The chivalrous spirit 
of the British hero was touched by the 
sight of a fugitive and suppliant king, 
however faulty, expelled from his here- 
ditary realms by a base born brother ; 
and he agreed to escort Pedro back to 
his dominions at the head of 30,000 
men. 

Henry meanwhile was [active in pre- 
parations to maintain his usurpeiL king- 
dom. He purchased the alli^ce of 
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Pedro of Aragon, by a promise of 
ceding Murcia to him ; and that of 
Cliarles of Navarre, who un- 

Navarre dertook to sruard I lie passes 
1332 — I jr, 7. of the Pyrenees against the 
invaders, for a sum of money. 
Pedro, on the other hand, offered Charles 
the towns of Vitoria and Logrofio as the 
price of a free passane ; and the king of 
Navarre managed to earn both bribes. 
He hired Oliver de Manny, a cousin of 
du Guesclin's, to surpris(!land make him, 
the king of Navarre, aprj^soner: thus 
rendering apparently impossible the 
execution of his engagement to defend 
the Pyreijean passes. When his pur- 
pose was answered, that is to say, when 
Edward and Pedro had crossed the 
mountains and traversed Navarre, 
Charles desired to be released ; but his 
captor demanded an exorbitant ransom 
in addition to the sum agreed upon, as 
the price of the job. Charles assented 
without making the least difEcult^ ; *left 
his son in pawn in the castle of Borja, 
whore he had himself been confined, and 
took de Manny with him to Tudela, 
under colour of there paying him. At 
Tudela, instead of submitting to the 
attempted extortion, he put de Manny 
to death ; and with the help of the king 
of Aragon, who was anxious to^ pre- 
serve his friendship, he constrained the 
gariison of the castle of Borja to deliver 
up his son. 

Meanwhile the Black Prince and his 
protege had derived from 

Castile ^j^e king of N avarre’jj strange 

1360 - 1361 ). artifice all the advantage 
they desired, and reached 
Castile unimpeded. Henry encountered 
them at the head of 100,000 men, all 
new levies, except the French bands; 
and, against the advice of du Guesclin, 
gave battle near Najera. The French 
troops were chiefly former followffrs of 
the Black Prince in his French wars, 
disbanded since the peace ; and at sight 
of the commander under whom they 
were accustomed to conquer, deserting 
their new leaders, they joined Edward’s 
ranks. The superiority of number was 
still however on the side of Henry ; but 
his raw host was easily defeated by the 
smaller army of veterans. Du Gueschn 
was made prisoner ; Henry again fled to 
France ; and Pedro was again sovereign 
of Leon and Castile'I 

The influence of the Black Prince is 
said to have moderated Pedro's resent- 
mentj^ against the subjects who had for- 
saken^ or opposed him. But Edwardf 


ore long, led back bis troops to Bour- 
deaux, having ,confracteti, during an 
arduous campaign in a hot climate, the 
malady that prematurely ended his glo- 
rious career ; when Pedro, released 
from the beneficial control of a man so 
truly great as his English protector, 
))ursued the friends of Henry with a 
relentless vengeance that once more 
provoked insurrection. His fugitive 
rival, who was traversing Europe in 
search of assistance, having obtained 
from pope Urban V. an unaccountable 
declaration of his legitimacy, and from 
Charles V. of France a sum of money, 
w'ith which^e ransomed du Gueschn, 
and rais'^d lfe.sh«4rtJ!J{)s, now again in- 
vaded Castile, taking his way through 
Catalonia and Aragon. The disalfected, 
in numbers larger than before, flocked 
to his standard. The hostile brothers 
fought with troops less differenS in 
quality than upon the former occasion, 
and du Guesclin's abilities, no longer 
opposed by those of an antagonist, his 
equal, if not his ,|U}^rior, insured the 
victory to Henry. Pedro took refuge 
in jBtontiel.^ where he was besieged. He 
atteihptefl to purchase from du Guesclin 
a free passage through his quarters. To 
lure him trom his strong-hold, the 
French knight accepted his oti'er ; and, 
receiving the confiding king in person, 
betrayed him to Henry, who instantly 
plunged his sword into the heart of his 
now defenceless brother. 

The conqueror was thus, in the year 
136U, a second time seated upon the 
throne of Leon and Castile, as Henry 
II. ; and he gained the affections of his 
subjects by the affability of his manners, 
and a liberality so profuse, that his 
grants were long afterwards distin- 
guished by his name as llenri^uenas^ 
and that he hirpseJf, in Ins Jast will, 
thought fit to endeavour parlially to 
revoke* or limit them. But whatever 
his conduct might have been, it was 
impossible that a kingdom held in such 
direct contravention of all law should 
be hlild in peace. Enemies and pre- 
tenders to the crown arose on *^11 sides. 

Ferdinand king of Portugal, who two 
years before had succeeded 
to his father, had at first sup- » 

portecl the count of Transla- 
mar in his opposition to a 
tyrannical king ; hut, upon the murder 
of the latter, he declared vehemently 
against the fratricide, and laid claim to 
the crown for himself in right of his 
grandmother Beatrice, the daughter of 
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Rancho Ihc Prave. .In prosecution of 
these prelensions he cninvd mniiey t)ear- 
ing the arms of Castili', irnited the par- 
tizans of Pedro to his court, siuroiindina: 
himself with Castilian maiccontents, — 
betwixt whom and the I'ortuLiieze. to 
the irreat di'^satisraelion ot the latter, he 
affected to inaKe no distinction, — and 
soupht the alliance of the kinirs of 
Arat^on and (iranada, askinir in niar- 
ria^e the Infanht Leonora, dauirldirto 
the former, lie entered Galicia at the 
head of a small army, took seseral 
places, and committed areat ravajres. 

John of Gaunt, Duke of I ancaster, 
was anotlier preJ^Tuly to tlic 
crown/ he claimed, 

j 5 S— laji). more jdausihly, in ri^ht of 
his second vifo, Constance, 
Pedro's eldest daughter by Maria dc 
Padilla. It is to be ‘observed that, at 
the early period in (piestion,the niceties 
of law opposed but feeble hairier s to a 
monarch's will, when none were par- 
ticularly interested in supporting its 
rules ; and that ex^nwrdinary facilities 
were afforded to the subsequent legiti- 
mation of the offspring of guilty (-pn- 
nexions. Pedro's marriage witfi Maria 
clc Padilla seems to have been legal. 
He was never properly divorced from 
Rlanche de Boiu bon : consequently hi.V 
marriage with Joanna de Castro, con- 
tracted in the life-time of his first wife, 
was absolutely invalid ; and the infor- 
mality of his divoice from a lady who 
never was legally his wife, could be no 
bar, after the death of Blanche, to his 
espousing Maria. But Pedro had not 
rested the claims of her children upon 
such legitimation. Whether conform- 
ably or not to truth, he solemnly de- 
clared, that he had been married to 
Donna J^Iaria prior to his marriage with 
Blanclie, and that shei liad thus been 
his only lawful wife. And upon this 
declarafion he caused her soli,*’ Don 
Alfonso, who died soon afterwards, to 
be acknowledged as Ids heir. 

Th 6 younger children of Pedro and 
Maria were defended against Henry in 
Carmon^u The kings of Aragon and 
Navarr^ began hostilities to enforce 
their lespective pretensions to Murcia, 
and to the towns of Vitoria and Logi*oho; 
and the king of Granada invaded Anda- 
lusia lo avenge the murder of an ally 
whom he had constantly supported. 
Henry proved himself worthy of llie sta- 
tion he had usurped, by the resolution 
and ability with which * he made head 
against this multitude of foes. 


He f rst turned his arms against Por- 
tugal ; and entering that kingdom with 
a ]iowerful army, captured the tovMis of 
Braganza and Braga, and committed 
such ravages as constrained Ferdinand 
to evacuate Galicia, and luiviy home 
to defend his own dominions. Henry 
W'as. in his turn, recalled from invading 
another's kingihnii to defend his ow'U 
against the Moors. AVith Mohammed 
of Granada, liow'e\er, he soon found 
means to negoefate a long truce, which 
left the Musj^ilniaii sovereign at liberty 
to devote bimseif wholly to the occu- 
]'ation he ])referred — that of ]irornoting 
the internal prosperity of his reailm. 

Ferdinand, during the continuance of 
this diversion, diligently in- 
creased his preparations for 
carrying on the war with i37,j. 

vigour, and sent a large sum 
of money lo the king of Aragon, to defray 
the c^xpenses both of that monarch's co- 
operatiWi, and of conveying the Infanta, 
Ferdinand’s afiianced bride, to J^ortu- 
gal. But in the midst of these energetic 
measures, the king of Portugal sud- 
denly gave ear to pacific ovcrtni(*s from 
Henry# and finally made peace with 
him-^one condition being Ferdinand's 
marriage with the Infanta^ Leonora of 
Castile,, who was to bring him s ^ver.'l 
towns for her portion. Pedro of Ariigi n 
kept Ferdinand’s money in compensa- 
tion for the insult offered lo liis daugh- 
ter, and for the desertion of his alliance. 
The sum is said to have been large 
enough io embarrass the Portugueze 
finances, and occasion a tampering with 
the coin of the realm, which was oi.e 
of the causes of the disorders of Ferdi- 
nand's reign. 

The peace between Castile and Portu- 
gal w^as not long-lived. The royal nup- 
tials had already lieen celebrated by 
prox3Vwhen Ferdinand, who was clia- 
ractcrised by a levity, the very reverse 
of hjs father’s disposition, fell in love 
with a third Leonora, daughter to Don 
Martin Alfonso Telles and wife to Don 
John Lourenyo da Cunlia. He fiist 
disclosed his passion to the sister of its 
object, Donna Maria Telles, lady of 
honour lo his own sister, the Injanta 
Beatrice. Donna Maria remonstrated 
against an attachment incompatible with 
the king's or her skier's honour— the 
one being engaged, the other actually 
married. The king and the lady equally 
disiegardccl such i epresentations. A 
divorce was prociiml, upon the iplca 
of relationship between Donna Lec‘norH 
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and her husband, who made no effort 
to retain a wife so desirous of leavini^ 
liini; and the Portuirueze momiich in- 
formed the kinf? of Castile, with many 
apologies, that the sudden entanglement 
of his affections prevented the fulfilment 
of his contract with tlic Infanta, but 
that he was ready to observe the treaty 
in every other respect. Henry replied, 
that he was at no loss to find husbands 
for his daughters, and tl^ king of Por- 
tugal. provided he execiued the rest of 
the treaty, might marry whomsoever he 
])leased. The new queen of Portugal, 
nevertheless, alw’ays regarded her rival's 
father as^her personal enemy, and la- 
Ijoured to re-kindlc the war between 
the two kingdoms. An alliance was 
speedily concluded with the duke of 
Lancaster, to whose claims Ferdinand 
was now willing to postpone his own. 
In consequence of this alliance, Fer- 
dinand again invaded Castile ; j^uWas 
so thoroughly routed by Henry's supe- 
rior foice, ere his English ally could 
arrive, that he was glad to accept the 
papal nuncio’s offer of mediation, and 
conclude a peace, with the double mar- 
riage of Henry's brother, Don Sancho, 
to Feulinand’s sister, the Infanta Bea- 
trice, and of the natural son of one king 
to the natural daughter of the otb^r. 

During the first brief interval of peace 
with Portugal, Henry had 

(\istik* besieged Carmona, reduced 
liyo— "lirb. by famine, and thus ob- 
tained possession of his pre- 
decessor’s younger children. '*His dif- 
ferences uith Aragon and Navarre were 
settled by negociation, and by mar- 
riage, which seems to have been his 
favourite means of conciliation. The 
king of Aragon renounced liis pre- 
tensions to Murcia, in consideration of 
securing to his daughter Leonora, the 
first rejected bride of the king of* Por- 
tugal, the (Jastihan throne, by ger union 
with Don John, Henry’s eldest son«nd 
heir; and Charles of Navarre sold his 
claims upon Vitoria and Logrofio for a 
good price in money, in addition to a 
large wedding portion with Ferdinand’s 
second rejected bride, the Castilian Leo- 
nora, who married Prince Charles, his 
eldest son and heir. The duke of Lan- 
caster, seeing himself deprived of all 
peninsular allies, touk no active step to 
advance his wile’s title to the kingdom 
in Henry’s life-time. 

Thus at peace with all his neigh- 
bours, and secure at home fiom eomjie-^ 
titors ifor [his crow n, Henry proceeded 


r>r 

to allay the disord'Srs crca'od by long 
continued civiPwar. This he Vvappily 
effected, and raised his kingdom to a 
high state of prosperity. He assisted 
France in all her w’ars with England, 
either through gratitude to Charles V., 
or, in order to prevent, by occn])ying 
the English forces in France, Edward 
III.'s active interference in behalf of his 
daughter-in-Iaw', the duchess of Jam- 
caster; and he observed a strict neu- 
trality in the great schism wbicli tlien 
divided the church throughout Eurojje 
belw’een the rival Popes, Urban VI. 
and Clement VII., nolvvilbstandiiig the 
efforts ff king to induce 

him to declare for Clement, who had 
established his court at Avignon. Henry 
died A.D. 1379. 

Under Henry IIi the Jews first began 
to be really oppressed in Spain. Tiicy 
had indeed undergone a brief persecution 
during the minority of Alfonso Xf. ; but 
that king himself restored their privi- 
leges, and prohibited his tribunals from 
granting to Chrfttian debtors protec- 
tion against their Jewish creditors; such 
an exemption from paying of debts 
being one great incentive to persecu- 
tion. But in the contest between Pedro 
»pd Henry, the Jews had sided with the 
former; and in consequence their fa- 
vour, as doing them justice w'as called, 
ceased, though they were still occ ision- 
ally employed as financiers. 

Pedro of Aragon, after his daughier's 
marriage to the Castilian 
lieir-appaient, remained at Aragon 
peace wilh his Spanish 1351 — i 3 dc. 
neighbours ; but not in per- 
fect tranquillity. His kingdom of Sardinia 
was a constant source of trouble to him : 
it involved him in disputes w’ith the 
Popes, and he could never efftctually 
subdue the independent temper of the na- 
tives. IJpoii the death of the king of Sicily, 
leaving only a daughter, although that 
island had been brought into the Ara- 
gonese family by an heiress, his. grand- 
mothor, Queen Constance, Pedro laid 
claim it as a male fief. The Pope, 
as lord paramount, asserted tne right 
of the young Queen Maria; bui^Pedro 
seized upon her person by stratagem, 
and, carrying her off I 0 Aiagon, occii- 
j)ied her kingdom. Ilis temper, always 
tyrannical, grew more oppressive as fie 
advanced in years; and when, in 1386, 
he died, at the age of 75. his decease 
excited uni\ersal jo} throughout his 
dominions-. He also bcius the surname * 
of the Cripl ; and it is a somewhat 
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curious coincidence, .<haf three contem- 
porary King Pedro’s shojild all be thus 
odiously characterized. 

The last, like the earliest, concerns of 
Charles of Navaire, were 
Navarre French, lie had married a 
lanTl-iiia;. daughter of King John of 
France, and at his return to 
Navarre, had left her in her native coun- 
try, with their yoiiuiier children. Upon 
his Cjueeirs death, he sent liis eldest son to 
bring home the rest of his family. Charles 
V. of France seized the juince, threw him 
into prison, and executed his attend- 
ants, upon a strange allegation that 
they were employed by his fyytni^ friend 
and accomjilice, tite ol iNavarre, 
to poison liim, the French monarch. 
In further punishment of this imputed, 
hut altogether un])roved crime, Charles 
took possession of the 'French provinces 
appetlaining to Navarre: his coveting 
of which was proliably the sole ground 
of the accusation. In tnitli, the two 
royal Charleses \verc well matched in 
craft, although, in tfiekr power to sup- 
port their respective artifices, th^re 
could be no comparison. Tbc prince 
of Navarre was at length released, at 
the earnest intercession of his brother- 
in-law, John of Castile ; but the French 
provinces were never restored. The king 
of Navarre died of leprosy in 1387. 

CHAPTKR X. 

Negociations for the mari'iage of Bea- 
trice, Ferdinand of Portugal' a heiress 
— Duchess of Lancaster claims Cas- 
tile — Beatrice marries John of Cas- 
tile — Ferdi nand's death — Portugueze 
refuse to acknowledge John's sove- 
reignly — JVar with Castile, and Civil 
War-^The Master if Avis proclaimed 
king, as John 1. — Invqdes Castile with 
the Duke of Lancaster — Duchess's 
claim cimpromised, her dasighter 
marrying John of Castile's son — 
Aragon occupied wfth Italian affairs 
— Henry III. involved in wars with 
Portugal and Granada — Peaejp re~ 
^tored^r- Disorders in Granada — The 
Usurper Mohammed VL renews the 
tvar-^The]Infante Don Ferdinand, re- 
gent for John 11. if Castile, defeats 
nim, and concludes a truce — Sicily 
re-united to Aragon — Martin of Ara- 
gon dies without children — Disputes 
concerning the Succession — Civil War 
— Infante Don Ferdinand of Castile 
king of Aragon — His son Alfonso V. 
adopted by Joanna IL of Naples — 


Fhigrosscd by Italian jiolilics — Co7i- 
quvtw Naples— Marriage of Infante 
Don John if Aragon with Blanche, 
heiress nj Navarre. * 

Portugal, since the final peace with 
Henry, was occupied entirely 
with two objects — namely, P‘>uijgsii 

ilie marnuge oi the Injania 
lleatiice. King Ferdinand’s 
only child, and the conciliating to Queen 
Leonora the go^J will of a nation that 
had been inc^jnsed even to rel;ellion by 
her marriage. Her address and blan- 
dishments seemed likely to ellect this last 
object, had they not been couijteracted 
by her crimes. The king's brother, Don 
John, fell in love with her sister, Donna 
Maria Telles, the widow of Don Alvaro 
Dias de Sousa, and married lier. The 
(pieen, who had never forgiven her sis- 
ter’s opposition to her own nuptials, 
looked upon her present elevation as a 
species^ f rivalry. She persuaded her 
weak brother-in-law that, were he not 
shackled wit a wife, who, as she 
averred, dishonoured him, she would 
bring about his union with liis niece 
Beatrice, t and thus secure the succes- 
sion to him. At her instigation he mur- 
dered his wife, and fled to Castile; — 
when tjie queen affected deep regret for 
her sister, and soon convinced her dupe 
that she had no intention of rewarding 
his crime with her daughter’s hand. 
The general horror excited by the share 
she was pretty well known to have had 
in this nefarious transaction, was not 
lessened by the prevalent belief that an 
illicit attachment subsisted between her 
and a Castilian nobleman, whom she had 
raised high in the king’s favour, and for 
whom she had obtained the title of 
Count of Ourera. Her royal consort 
seems to have been the only person in 
the kingdom who still entertained any 
respect for the queen. 

1 

* The authorities principally relied upon in this 
chapter uro Yriurte, Ferreras, Garibay. Condc.Da 
Costa, Lu Clede, Maries, Universal Modern His. 
tory, Coilec^ud de JAvros ineditos de Uisioria Por^ 
tvguez'i. Cronicas del Rey Dorn Juinn de glo~ 
riosu Neinoriu. 1. deste name, e doe Reysde Portu- 
gal 0 X., e nr dos Reys D. Duarte e D. Affoneo 5. 
Tirados a lua por ordem de D. Rodrigo Da Cunha 
Arcebispo de Lisboa, Ibl. Lisboa, 1643; these 
chronicles are of the same character as those be- 
fore mentioned. 6 II 

t It is to be remembered, that the Church of 
Rome, which prohibits iftarriage between distant 
cousins, aasumes the right of dispensing not only 
with such prohibitions, but even with those which 
may be termed the pruliibitiuiis of nature, and of 
sanctioning the matrimonial alliance of persons &w 
nearly related as to render their marriage eevolU 
ing to the common feelings ot mankind. ^ 
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The schemes for the yoiino: heiress's 
marria 2 :e, with the single exception of 
the queen's fallacious proposition to 
Don John, referred altojjether to foreisjn 
connexions, in utter contempt, of the 
fundamental law of the kingdom ex- 
cluding from the succession princesses 
married to foreigners. During the life 
of Henry of Castile, a proposal was en- 
tertained for the Infantas union with 
an illegitimate son of his, which, how- 
ever degrading, might "^have answered 
the purpose of a security against Portu- 
gal’s merging in a foreign state. But 
upon the accession of .John I., the hand 
of Beatrice w^as offered him for his 
eldest son Henry, with the express in- 
tention of eftecting the union of the two 
crowns; the conditions being, that if 
the wedded pair had no children, the 
survivor should inherit both kingdoms. 
These terms were approved by the 
Cortes of both Portugal and Ci^^tile ; 
and the treaty was only broke if off by 
the caprice of Queen Leonora. She 
prevailed upon Ferdinand to retract the 
consent he had given, renews his alliance 
wdth the Duke of Lancaster, and sup- 
port the duchess’s claim to Castile. 

The immediate consequence of this 
change of policy was the invasion of 
Portugal by theforces of Castile. .John’s 
army took Almeida ; his fleet defeated 
the Portugueze fleet, capturing twenty 
vessels ; and Ferdinand was nearly 
overpowered when an English fleet ar- 
rived to his relief. It was commanded 
by the earl of Cambridge, a# younger 
brother of the duke of Lancaster, who 
had married a younger sister of the 
duchess Constance. John of Castile 
found, to his no small mortification, 
that his troops thought too highly of 
the duchess of Lancaster’s title, to be 
trusted in battle against her cham- 
pions; and he retreated from Portu- 
gal, limiting his further efforts to the 
defence of his own dominions. , Fer- 
dinand, overjoyed at this seasonable de- 
liverance, and charmed with his useful 
English allies, concluded a matrimonial 
treaty for his heiress, with the infant 
son of the earl of Cambridge. But no 
reliance could be placed in engagements 
contracted with Fei'dinand. Dissensions 
arose between these fast friends, and 
the king of Portugal proposed to the 
king of Castile to make peace, send 
home the English, and renew the ma- 
trimonial projects, substituting John's 
secoyd, to his eldest son, in order to 
avoid^the previously designed union of 


the two crowns. Jiahn gladly assented ; 
Imt ere the nagociatiun was eonduded, 
his queen died, and as both his sons 
were still children, he now asked the 
Jnfanlas hand for himself, with the 
proviso that the issue of the marriage 
should inherit her crowm only, and in 
110 event become kings of Castile. 

This was of all proposals the mo.st 
agreeable to the (|ueen of Portugal, 
who saw her husband rapidly declining, 
and hoped to govern as regent for her 
absent daughter. Every thing was 
therefore arranged with the utmost dis- 
patch, and attended by her favourite, 
the coy^it of Oure^i, the queen con- 
ducted her ilMigiffer to her wedding. 
Her absence affonled an opportunity 
that was not neglected, of re))resenting 
her misconduct to the king. The chief 
spokesman was his illegitimate brother, 
lion John, King Pedro's son by Theresa 
Lourengo, ajipointed by his father grand 
master of the Portugueze order of 
knights of Avis. Don John had fre- 
quently censured ttie queen's familia- 
rity with the count of Ourem, and she 
harj in , consequence attempted his life. 
He now prevailed upon Ferdinand to 
order the death, or, in plain English, to 
sanction the murder, of the obnoxious 
foreigner. Ere the' purpose was exe- 
cuted, Ferdinand died, in October 1383. 

The master of Avis ini mediately in- 
vited the king of Castile to take posses- 
sion of his queen's inheritance, at the 
same lime soliciting the regency for 
himself. His re({iiest was slighted in a 
manner that offended and alarmed him, 
although he could hardly expect it 
.should. he granted, inasmuch as both 
the marriage articles, and the late 
king's will, appointed the queen dow- 
ager regent. It was her fhat»in con- 
formity with borti documents, the king of 
Castile commissioned to proclaim Bea- 
trice '^ueen. She was so proclaimed; 
but in Lisbon, (at the instigation, it is 
said, of an old woman,) and some other 
placqs, the proclamation was interrupted 
by cries of ‘ God save our lawful King, 
Don John, the son of King Idedro and 
Inez de Castro !’ These demon Orations 
of preference deprived their object of all 
chaqce of obtaining what, by the Jaws 
of Lamego, was certainly his right. Don 
John was at the time resident in Cas- 
tile, where he had remained ever since 
the murder of his wife, and King John 
instantly seized and imprisoned him. 

All was now confusion in Portugal; 
and equal confusion still prevails in the 
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histoiy of this period. •The real course of 
afi’airs and the intentions «f some ot the 
parties are lost in the maze of intiia:ne 
that ensued. The queen mother, 
recent for her daughter, called upon 
the council to assist her in repulsing 
that daughter's liusbanil, whom she de- 
nounced as about to invade the king- 
dom ; and proposed to intrust the com- 
mand ot‘ tile threatened frontier pro- 
vinces to her avowed enemy the master 
of Avis. Tliis seems to have been 
merely a device for removing her rival 
from court, and to have momentarily 
succeeded. Don John accepted the of- 
fered command, au(^d.epaite^tt*^ssume 
it. Rut he shortly rettlWed to Lisbon; 
where, in conjunction with the (Jiancel- 
lor, with others of the Ininisters, and 
with the queen's broiler, he slew the 
count of Ourem, with his own hand, in 
the 'palace, and almost in the presence 
of the queen. Terrified as well as en- 
raged, she inquired whether she also 
must pre])are for death, and was assured 
that she had nofhiifg to fear. In fact 
the assassins or executioners were ftr 
from secure of their own safety, j^^d 
uncertain which party the people w'ould 
favour. They closed the palace gates, 
and the Chancellor traversed Lisbon in 
all directions, announcing that the* 
master of Avis was imprisoned in the 
palace, in danger of his life, and inviting 
the people to arm for his defence. The 
alacrity with which the call w as obeyed, 
satisfied the conspirators as to the in- 
clination of the public. The palace 
gates were thrown open, the master 
of Avis came forth, and repaired to a 
friend's house escorted by a mob, eager to 
guard him against supposititious perils. 

Tnis scene was followed by an appa- 
rent reconciliation betwixt the queen 
and her brother-in-law, •Rut a proposal 
to confirm it by their marriage, and to 
govern jointly as regents until Re&trice 
should have a son age to assume 
their office, the queen peremptorily re- 
jected, and applied to her son-in-lav^ for 
aid. • 

In Lijtion the master of Avis was 
now pMDclaimed regent and ])rotector 
of the kingdom, whilst the king and 
queen of Castile passed the frontier's at 
the head of a powerful arm)', and were 
joined by the queen dowager at Sanfa- 
rern. But however united in interest 
were the mother and son-in-Jaw, their 
amity was of short duration ; and King 
John moreover offended the nobles, who 
had embraced his cause, by the arro- 


gance of his deportment, and by an 
assumption of the title ot king of Por- 
tugal in his own ])t*rson. The regent, 
whilst his enemies weie thus promoting 
his ambitious views by their imprudence 
and dissensions, was conducting himself 
with consummate skill. He hourly in- 
creased the numbers of his pailizans, 
and inflamed the popular rage against 
the Castilians, by detailing and exagge- 
rating their iiicroachments, and talking, 
in the strain of an old Komiiri, of the 
laws and independence of his country. 
The queen dowager, whose wrath seems 
always to have blazed fiercest against 
those present, was by this time more 
incensed against her daughters hus- 
band, than against the assassin of her 
paramour. She opened a fresh treaty 
of reconciliation with the master of Avis, 
and offered her hand to the Count of 
Transtamar, a relation of King John's, 
upon, condition of his murdering his 
kinsmaifTher son-in-law. The plot was 
l)etrayed by an accomplice; the queen 
dowager was sent prisoner to Castile, 
and one principal intriguer thus removed 
from the scene of action. 

The king of Castile now proceeded 
against the master of Avis as a rebel. 
Their troops met, and the king was de- 
feated iu a pitched battle ; but was able 
nevertheless soon afterwards to besiege 
the regent in Lisbon. That town was 
inadequately garrisoned and provisioned; 
but, encouraged by Don John’s presence, 
and by the great exertions which his 
friends throughout the kingdom were 
making for its relief, it resisted gal- 
lantly; and despite great suffering from 
privations, defended itself until an epi- 
demic broke out in the besieging camp, 
which compelled John to raise the siege. 

The Castilian monarch now endea- 
voured to get rid of the regent by as- 
sassination. He offered the count of 
Transtamar a free pardon for the crime 
proje^ded against himself, in considera- 
tion of his perpetrating a similar one 
upon the person of his rival. Trans- 
tamar closed with the offer, and sought 
accomplices. Amongst others he in- 
vited Count Gonsalo' Telles, the queen 
dowager's brother, to join in the at- 
tempt. Upon this nobleman, the regent 
had bestowed ample domains, and he is 
said by some writer.^ to have revealed 
the plot to him against whom it was 
directed ; whilst others affirm that 
it was discovered by mere accident, 
Most of the conspirators effected their 
escape ; but one of them, Garcia fron^ 
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salves de Valdez, was seized and burnt 
alive. In retaliation for this execution, 
one of his confederates, named Duque, 
who had secured himself in Torres 
Vedras, of vvhich he was jjovernor, cut 
off the noses of six Portusruese prison- 
ers, whom he sent, thus mutilated, to 
the recent. In the first emotion of 
an^cr, Don John ordered six Oaslilian 
prisoners to be similarly mangled ; but 
before the messenger could leave his 
presence, stopped himlfc saying, ‘ I have 
sufficiently vented my in'^ignation by is- 
suing such orders ; to execute them were 
disgraceful. Do not hurt the Casti- 
lians.' • This is esteemed one of the 
noblest passages of the master of Avis's 
life, and touched even his adversaries 
with admiration. Prisoners were thence- 
forward treated with more humanity. 

The nation was by this lime tho- 
roughly weary of the disorders incident 
to such civil contests, and thejCo/to 
assembled to investigate aiifi decide 
upon the right of succession. They de- 
termined that Beatrice queen of Cas- 
tile was tlie lawful heiress ; but that her 
husband's assumption of the title of 
king of Portugal, in violation of the 
marriage-contract, had forfeited her 
right. The ('hancellor then proposed 
the master of Avis, alreadji chosen^ 
regent by the people. Vasco da 
Ciinha, a highly respected nobleman, 
objected that the Infant^ Don John, King 
Pedro's legitimate son by Inez de Cas- 
tro, was next in succession to Beatrice, 
and that his captivity could not pos- 
sibly rob him of his right. The Cluin- 
cellor's answer turned mainly upon the 
Infants a hopeless imprisonment, and the 
number of pretenders to the crown, 
which, as he asserted, authorized the 
nation to select from amongst them, 
whomsoever they should prefer. This 
sophistical argument had probably less 
weight with the assembly tlian the 
skilful address of the masfer hjmself, 
who, professing his own unfitness for 
royalty, offered to acknowledge his 
brother the Infante as king ; to govern 
for him as regent, and deliver up llie au- 
thority to him as soon as his liberation 
from his Castilian prison should be 
eltecled. This apjiarent disinterested- 
ness gained all suttrages to the speak- 
er's real wishes; and upon the 6th of 
April 1385, the’ master of Avis was 
proclaimed king by the title of John 
I. ; or it should rather be said, was 
elepted, as his undisputed illegitimacy 
coi]jd allow him no shadow of heredij 
lary right. 


The new king was only twenty-eight 
years of aga, and possessed (jualities 
well calculated to Justify the exaltation 
he had somewhat unjustly and fraudu- 
lently attained. His disregard of his 
brother’s undeniable right, the dissi- 
mulation with which he seduced others 
to concur in that disregard, and the 
death of the count of Ourem, are the 
only blots in his otherwise admirable 
life; and these are altogether over- 
looked by the Portiigueze in llieir grate- 
ful admiration of his merits as a sove- 
reign. He ruled wisely and prospe- 
rously. He pardoned all his enemies, 
averr.y>i*- that clemency best consoli- 
dated new 'gftvermnenls ; and readily 
confirmed many laws passed by the 
Cortes, rejecting only one, by which the 
freedom of choice in marriage, enjoyed 
by all his subjects, was denied to liim. 

John and Beatrice of (Castile ifid not 
of course recognize the right of election 
assumed by the l^ortiigiieze Cortes, and 
still prosecuted their claim to the throne. 
The fortune of Avar for some time fluc- 
tuated; and John of Portugal was so 
ir^feriorjn power to his compel it or, that 
he would fain have delayed any decisive 
engagement until the arrival of the 
duke of Lancaster, whom he had stre- 
nuously urged to take this oppoilunity 
of renewing his endeavours to estabhsii 
his wife's right to the kingdoms of her 
forefathers ; and whom he was d.iily 
expecting with a considerable army. lie ♦ 
found himself how'exer under the neces- 
sity of giving battle, befi>re he leeeived 
this accession of strength ; and he suc- 
cessfully exerted liimself to comifer- 
balance his disparity of numbers, by 
exciting the spirits and confidence of his 
troops. Fur this purpose lie so artfully 
disseminated rumours of tlie sickly and 
distressed coiwhtion of the enemy, that 
he instigated his own army to force him 
to tile battle lie had picdetermined to 
fight. He gained a complete victory. 
Tlie duke of Lancaster soon afterw ards 
landed with his English troops ; Por- 
tugal was cleared of enemies, and the 
allies prepared to invade CasJile. John 
of Gaunt was accompanied Vy his fa- 
mily ; and King John married Philippa, 
hi^ eldest daughter by bis first wife, 
Blanche, heiie^s of Lancaster. 

The invasion of Castile was less sue- • 
cessful than the defence of 
Portugal. The E nglish troops f, „ 

suffered so much from the i37y_‘ia*jr). 
heat of the climate, that the 
duke of Lancaster was glad to lead 
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them back to Ihe English dominions in 
Prance. SuflFicient imprewsion had how- 
evt*r been made upon Castile to induce 
a desire of peace, and a compromise 
was the consequence. (Constance of 
Lancaster renounced her pretensions to 
the crown, in consideration of her only 
dauiihter Catherine's marriaj^e with Don 
Heniy, .John's eldest son; to whom, 
upon his nuptials, was assigned the title 
of pnricc of Asturias, borne ever since 
})y the heir apparent, first of the Casti- 
lian, and subsequently of the Spanish 
monaicby. A truce was at thesametimc 
concluded between (histile and Portu- 
gal, leaving the ti % ^htk>Jr<^!ar king- 
doin undecided. Upon the death of 
.John of Castile without children by 
Heat rice, this truce became a peace. 
King John of l^ortugal being readily 
acknowledged. Castile had now no in- 
teres? in the title of Beatrice, who, when 
the lawful impediment to her succession 
as lineal heiress was removed, had no 
longer .*i champion to assert lier right. 

T1 c most iniportfint*'act of .John of 
Castile’s domestic administration was 
the new modelling the councri /Df Cas- 
tile, which lie limited to the number 
ot twelve ; viz. four nobles, four pre- 
late'', and four lelradns^ literati, or law- 
yers ; these last being commoners;* 
now first admitted to such high office. 
Jolin died in l.‘i90, of a fall from his 
hor-e. 

During this period Aragon had been 
wholly occupied with its in- 
Italian affairs. 
John I. though a mild prince, 
was almost as much harassed 
witli rebellion as his tyrannical father 
had been. The^ chief grievance com- 
jdained of l)y his Aragonese subjects 
was of ^ very whimsical kind. His 
queen was warmly attafclied to a lady 
named Donna Caraza Vilaragiit, who 
exc( lied as a poet and musician ; and 
her Majesty, delightin^n her favourite's 
talents, had established at court aca- 
demies of poetry and music. IViese 
were considered as Mahometan abomi- 
nations, sfhd provoked such bitter wrath 
among tfhe Aragonese, as actually to 
produce insurrection ; and the king was 
in the end forced to prohibit Ins queen's 
elegant amusements, and to banish her 
talented friend. The usual troubles pre- 
vailed in Sardinia, which he at length 
pacified, by conciliating Donna Eleanora 
di Arliorea, the heiress of the principal 
turbulent chieftain of that island. In 
1391, he married his nephew Don Martin 


the younger, by papal dispensation, tohis 
kinswoman Queen Maria of Sicily, and 
sent the newly wedded ])air home to the 
bride's kingdom, with his brother, Don 
Martin the elder, the bridegroom's father, 
to direct their councils. .John liad only 
two daughters, .Joanna, married to the 
count of Foix, and Violante, to the duke 
of Anjou. Upon his death in l.'fDd, he 
bequeathed his kingdom to his brother, 
wholly disregarding his daughter’s pre- 
tensions. The ^Cories contirmed the 
deceased monarch’s will, and committed 
the government during Martin's absence 
in Sicily, to his consort, who success- 
fully repulsed the countess o^ Foix’s 
attempt to recover what she deemed 
her lawful birthright. King AJartin af- 
terwards negociated with both his nieces, 
and purchased of them the surrender of 
their claims. 

In Castile, the new king, Henry III., 
was unly eleven years old ; 
and the^actions of the vari- ^\*i) 

oils pretenders to the re- S/l-'uoii. 
gency, as usual, filled the 
kingdom with disorder. Henry put an 
end to them, by assuming the administra- 
tion in person at the age of thirteen. He 
possessed strong intellect, and an ener- 
getic character, although of a vei y deli- 
cate frame ; and even at so early an age 
he displayed the qualities of a great king. 
His reign was rather useful than bril- 
liant, as might be expected under a mo- 
narch who habitually protessed him- 
self more afraid of the curses of his sub- 
jects, than of the swords of his enemies. 
He speedily suppressed all internal dis- 
turbances, and sent home his aunt. 
Leonora, queen of Navarre, who bad 
forsaken the simple and unostentatious 
court of her husband, to particijiate in the 
gaieties, the splendour, and the political 
intrigues, of her brother King John’s. 
By the^ exemplary frugality with which 
Henry renpiinced the pomp of royalty, 
reducing his household to the scale of a 
private gentleman’s, and by the firm- 
ness with wliich he repressed the en- 
croachments of the courtiers, accus- 
tomed to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of king and public, he rejilenisbed 
the treasury, drained by the calamitous 
W'ars of his father, and the profusion of 
his grandfather. He endeavoured to 
])reserve peace with, all his neighbours ; 
but in this he was occasionally disap- 
pointed. A war broke out with Portu- 
gal ; and Dennis, the youngest son of 
Pedro and Inez de Castro, invaded d hat 
kingdom, supported by a Caa'ilian 
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army. He found many adherent*? who 
proclaimed him kin*?; but Johns power 
was by tliis time too firmly established 
to be "shaken, even by ris;htfiil claims, 
aided by the interest which the sad fate 
of the mother shed over her son. Don 
Dennis was repulsed, and the war lan- 
guished. 

The first war that had occurred with 
Granada was equally con- 
Grannda frary lo the wishes of both 
iSl— kings. Juscf^I. had, in 1 39 1 , 
succeeded his# father. Mo- 
hammed V. whose example he followed, 
endeavouring rather to make his people 
happy, Hiaii to enlarge his dominions. 
But the nation w’as less wise than the so- 
vereign. Rendered insolent by the peace 
and ])rosperity they had so long enjoyed, 
the Moors inveighed against Josef for 
the amicable relations he maintained 
with Henry. Their bigotry was stimu- 
lated by his youngest son, Mohanjmed, 
wdio employed it as the instrutfient of 
his ambition. At the head of the dis- 
contented, he besieged his father in his 
palace, and was upon the point of ob- 
taining Jiisef's abdication in his own 
favour, when the interposition of the 
ambassador of Fez rescued the king 
from bis rebellious son, at the expense 
of violating the faith of treaties* The 
ambassador persuaded the insurgents to 
turn their fury against the unbelievers, 
rather than against their sovereign ; 
and, immediately abandoning Moham- 
med, the Granadans implored Jusef’s 
pardon, and his consent to had them 
against the Christians. Jusef yielded 
to necessity, and invaded Murcia. — 
Henry was assisted to defend it by 
Charles HI. of Navarre; and want of 
success ])resently cooled the martial ar- 
dour of the Moors. They willingly re- 
treated to their own territories; and 
Jusef's explanation of tlie constraint 
under which he had acted, produced 
the renewal of a truce, equafly desired 
by both parties. 

Jusef died in 1396 ; and Mohammed 
instantly seized upon the sovereign au- 
thority, throwing his elder brother Jusef, 
the right heir, into prison. Mohammed 
VI. immediately renewed the war with 
Castile, and began it by surprising 
Ayamonte. 

Henry's death left the care of avenging 
this aggression to his suc- 
froiif^\ D cessor. Under Henry, the 
1406 - 1411 . contests with the popes re- 
• specting church patronage, 
whicl^had subsisted ever since Alfonso* 


X.'s alteration of •the old Gothic law 
upon the siibjwt, reached Iheir height. 
Tlie kingdom rang with complaints of 
the intrusion of Italians into every bene- 
fice and ecclesiastical dignity ; and the 
Cortes, to remedy the evil, passed a law 
declaring foreigners incapable of hold- 
ing any church preferment in the realm. 

John II. was a babe in arms at the 
death of Henry III.; and the Cortes,. 
dreading the ])rospect of a long regency, 
offered the crowm to Don Ferdinanil, the 
deceased king's brother. The Infante 
nobly refused to usurp his nephew’s 
right, but undertook to govern for him, 
as join^ -•/-"'-•yd, witj^the queen-mother, 
Catherine of E*iSgland. Don PVrdiuand 
vigorously prosecuted the war with the 
Moors, regaining Avamonte, and seve- 
ral other places. ,The recovery of An- 
tequera was the fruit of a victory so 
brilliant, that it procured the conqueror 
the title of the Infante of Anfecjiiera. 
Bui this war, however glorious, was one 
of self-defence, not aggrandizement; 
and when the kitfg Ui Granada, discou- 
raged by adversity, was disposed to 
treat, thr regent readily concluded a 
truce. He as readily conlirnied the 
peace which the queen- mother had 
made, upon equitable conditions, with 
i^ortugal. The Infante of Anteqiiera’s 
honourable refusal of one crown w'as 
recompensed ere long with another ; 
which he certainly owed, as will pre- 
sently be seen, more to his reputation 
than to his hereditary claims. 

The reign of Martin of Aragon was 
disturbed by insurrections, 
both in his own dominions ^Vruiron 
and in his son’s. The troubles i jys— 
of the latter kingdom became 
more serious, when, in 14 01, queen 
Maria and her infant son dic.<. She 
bequeathed her*’ kingdom to her hus- 
band, who besides was, after his father, 
her cotlateral heir ; but he, by his mis- 
govern ment and his licentious conduct, 
ottended the Sicilians, and provoked re- 
bellion. He contracted a second mar- 
riage ^ith Blanche, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Charles 111. of Navarre; and 
two years afterwards, died a victim to 
his irregularities; his fatherdid not long 
survwe liitii. Neither of the Marlins 
left any legitimate children. 

In those days the law of succession 
in the collateral and the female lines was 
so indefinite, that the failure of direct 
male heirs always produced great dis- 
order and uncertainty. The Cortes of 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, as- 
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.st*ni])]Md in tlieir resfiective. Kin^^Tonis, to 
iiivestisrate the claims of tlie various 
pretenders to the crown, and ascertain 
in whom the ria;ht of succession really 
lay. Ikit Catalonia was the only one 
of the three kini^doms in which the 
Cortes assembled (piietly, and proceeded 
to business. In Aragon and Valencia 
discontented minorities seceded from 
the main bodies, constituting distinct 
assemblies, assuming to themselves the 
title of f/o/V/.'.?, or States, and distract- 
ing l)oth kingdoms with civil w'ar. 
Pope Benedict XI II. and Charles of 
Navarre actively interfered to restore 
peace, and negoc iated a J|j;j*»^^etween 
the conflicting paiTicS?'^* So little v^as it 
observed, that in Aragon, Don Antonio 
de Luna, the liead of one faction, having 
invited the archbis\jop of Saragossa, 
the leader of the other, to an interview, 
fastened a quarrel upon his reverend 
adversary, and murdered him upon the 
spot; whilst in Valencia the successful 
party corniielled the son of the viceroy, 
who had supported tlteir defeated rivals, 
to bear the severed head of his murd^jied 
father, as m triumph, before tl^em./riiis 
last act of atrocity, by revolting all men’s 
feelings, turned tlie tide of civil discord. 
The op])Osing assemblies now treated 
and coalesced ; after which they formt'd 
ii sort of congress, consisting of three 
deputies from the Cortes of each of the 
three kingdoms, to discuss and decide 
the iin])i)rtant question of succession.— 
Sicily, Majorca, and Sardinia, being re- 
garded as dependencies, were allowed no 
voice. Sardinia during the interregnum 
was distracted with feuds and broils; — 
so W’as Sicily, where Queen Blanche, 
widow of Martin the younger, had acted 
as regent since his death, but now saw 
her awfliority disputed. In Majorca, 
tranquillity was presiJrved by the dis- 
cretion of the governor, Moncada. 

iThe candidates for royalty, upon 
whose ])vetensions the nine appointed 
judges were to decide, amounted to 
seven. They were the count of J')enia, 
descended from a younger son op James 
II.; tlfe count of Urgel, sprung from a 
younj^tr son of king James’s eldest son, 
Alfonso IV.; the countess of Urgel, 
mother to the last claimant, and yc^ingest 
daughter of Pedro IV. ; Fieilenc, count 
of Luna, a natural son of Martin the 
youngers, legitimated according to the 
forms of Spanish and ecclesiastical law, 
by his lather, grandfather, and the po^ie. 
but for the sole and distinct purpose of 
enabling him to^inheiit Sicily ; Violante, ‘ 


queen of Naples, (hiughler of John I. ; 
her son Levvis, duke of Calabria ; and, 
finally, Ferdinand, the Infante of Ante- 
quera, second sou of Leonora, (jueen of 
Castile, second daughter of Pedro IV. 
The line of Leonora’s eldest son took 
no jiart in the contest, either on account 
of .Tohn Il.’s infancy, or to avoid the 
union of the two crowns of Castile and 
Aragon. According to the law of suc- 
cession, now generally established, the 
claims of tvvo^only of these candidates 
could reip-iiri* consideration. If females 
were excluded from the throne, the 
count of Urgel was clearly the lineal 
male heir; if they w’ere admitted, a tact 
scarcely to be disputed by any of the 
parties, since all alike deiived their pre- 
tensions from queen Petroiiilla, Vio- 
lante’s right was equally incontestable ; 
and it is to be observed, that if she was 
entitled to succeed at all, she oui>lit to 
have been previously preferred t<i tier 
uncie^Iartin. Both the count of Urgel 
and the queen of Naples were, however, 
passed by, in fiivour of the infante of 
Aiitequera — the younger son of Ibe sis- 
ter of a king, whose daughter was still 
living. Ferdinand was chosen and pro- 
claimed king in 1412; and as imme- 
diately acknowledged in Sicily, Majorca, 
and gardinia, as in the ek cling king- 
doms. The measuies of the tv\o Mar- 
tins. in behalf of Don Frederic, were 
thus as completely foiled in the state 
they had intended for him, as in those 
to which the young man himself had 
attempted to extend them. 

Ferdinand’s reign was disturbed by 
two rebellions of disappointed rivals, the 
count of Urgel and bis mol her, both of 
which he suppressed, lie continued, 
after his elevation to the Aiagonese 
throne, to govern Castile as regent; 
but, unfortunately for both kingdoms, 
he ffijoyed liis new dignity only four 
years, d^’jng in 1 4 Hi. whilst .John of 
Cj\,>tile was still a minor. Alfonso V., 
who succeeded his father Feidinand, 
was adopted by Queen Joanna 11. of 
Naples, and .immediately repaired to 
Italy, where he spent some \ears, lirst 
in defending that princess against her 
numerous enemies, and afterwards m 
hostilities against herself, when, ollended 
at his encroaching upon her Hutliorlty, 
she adopted Lewis of Anjou in his stead. 
In consequence o\ his being |>ersonally 
so much engaged in Neapolitan affairs, 
Alfonso, during the gi eater part of his 
reign, left the government of Ar^on to 
his^ brothers « 
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The eldest of these princes, Don John, 
married Blanche, queen- 
Navarro dowager of Sicily, who, by 

brother 

and elder sisters, had become 
heiress of Navarre. Charles, the first- 
born of this marriage, was, upon his 
birth, created by Charles III., his ma- 
ternal grandfather, prince of Viana, the 
.title borne l)y Navarrese heirs apparent. 
Cliarles of Navarre, after he had as- 
sisted to allay the tumults 'W the Arago- 
nese interretrnum, concerned^himself no 
furth.er in Spanish politics. The chief 
business of his life was endeavouring to 
obtain some compensation from the 
French kings for his French patrimony ; 
and through the weight of his English 
connexion, (Henry IV. of England 
having married his sister Joanna, dow- 
ager duchess of Brittany,) he at length 
n'ceived a paltry (»ne, in the duchy of 
Nemours. He died m 1435, and ^as 
succeeded by Blanche and her hiiSiTfand 
Jolin, who ’were jointly crowned king 
and ({ueen of Navarre. 

Alfonso of Aragon, after his quarrel 
with his mloptive mother, re- 
visiting his hereditary domi- 
i iHi— 14 -I j. nions for a short time in 1423, 
tookiiiid plundered iMarseille, 
a town belonging to his Angevine ene- 
mies, in his way home. During his 
stay he was chietly occupied with the 
great Cliuich schism between the two 
antipopes, lie acknowledged, and for 
a while cordially supported, Benedict 
XIII., the successor of Clement? VI L, 
but sui)scquentlyotfended him by sending 
ambassadors to the council of Con- 
stance, and urging Benedict to submit, 
like bis antagonist, to the authority of 
the fathers of the church there assem- 
bled, w’ho invited both pontiffs to lay 
dow'n the papal dignity, and thus make 
way for the election of a successor, 
whose title should not admit of ihspute. 

Upon Queen Joanna's death, Alfon«o 
again quitted Spain to enforce his claim 
to the kingdom of Naples, derived from 
her adoption. The rest of his life he 
passed wholly in Italy, induced to re- 
main there, partly, it is said, to escape 
from the jealous disposition of his queen, 
Maria of Cagtile, who, during his resi- 
dence in Aragon, had put his mistress, 
Margaret de Hijar, to, death. Alfonso 
did not immediately obtain full posses- 
sion of the kingdom of Naples, being 
opposed by the Neapolitan partizans of 
the house of Anjou and their allies, the 
chief of fvhoin were the duke of Milan , 


and the republic ol^ Genoa. The war 
was of considemble duration, and its 
favourable teimination was at last 
bi ought about in a somewhat unusual 
manner. Alfimso was a bold warrior 
and able captain, but disdained to owe 
success to aught except fair fighting. 
When he was besieging Gaeta, the 
commandant, pressed by hunger, turned 
the women, children, and other useless 
mouths out of the town. Alfonso's gene- 
rals recommended driving them back, 
thus to starve out the garrison the 
sooner. But the king, saying he had 
rather lose a town than his character 
for hiimr*.';il/«, 4 ,rtdi^ved, and suffered 
them to pass. The immediate conse- 
quences of his liberality were such as 
might have been anticipated. Gaeta, 
by getting rid of siipernumerarics, w'as 
enabled to hold out until the long ex- 
pected Genoese fleet, dispatched for its 
relief, appeared in sight. Alfonso's own 
licet lay off Gaeta. He embarked, 
fought tlie Genoese, was defeated anrl 
taken prisoner, wifti flis two brothers. 
The siiege of Gaeta was of course raised; 
but t^e uUimate result of this disaster 
produced a very iinlooked for alteration 
in the aspect of the Neapolitan contest. 
The royal captives were delivered over 
by^he Genoese to the duke of Milan, 
upon whom Alfonso so wrought by his 
cogent arguments and representations 
of the danger of allowing the French to 
establish themselves in ltah% that he ut- 
terly changed the politics of the Milanese 
government. The duke released his 
prisoners, and concluded an alliance, 
oti’ensive and defensive, with the king of 
Aragon, as king of Naples. 

In Spain, meanwhile, upon receiving 
intelligence of Alfonso's captivity. Queen 
Maria assembled the Cories of theflhree 
kingdoms to deliliefate upon the means of 
procuring his relea.se. Their anxious dis- 
cussions were interrupted by the arrival 
of the king of Navarre, with the welcome 
tidings of his own and bis brother's 
liberatiqp ; and the joy of the cortes in- 
duced tllhm.to grant the funds reauisite 
for the spiriled prosecution of the^ea- 
politan enterprise. This liberal sujj^ply, 
and the conversion of Italian enemies 
into friends, enabled Alfonso rapidly to 
complete the subjugation of Naples. 

Chapter XL 

John L of Portugal's wars in Africa— 
His third son, Don Henry, sends out 
* ships of discovery— Explores the 
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Western coast hf Africa — Juscf IIL 
rightful hin^ of (j7'(hutda restored — 
Civil wars in Grayiada - John IL of 
Castile, conjointly inth the kin^ of 
Tunis, 7 'cinstafes Mohimimed VII . — 
War between Castile and Granada — 
Disorders in Granada fomented by 
Cas tile — Disorders in ChstHe — I In - 
fopidarity of Joh7is favou7'ite, Don 
Aharo de Litna, Tjvho is banished and 
recalled — The kwt( jams his e7iemies 
— Luna executed— Civil wars in Gra- 
nada, Natmrre, and Catalonia — The 
Injante John of At'agon subdues his 
son, the lawful kimr of Navai're^ by 
Blanche's death-wM^^‘^^^ in Pot- 
tu^al — Alfonso V.of Portugal's Afri- 
can irai's and conquests — Prosecution 
of Mariihne Discovery — Death of 
Don IIe7iry.* - 

Ik Portugal, when peace was once re- 
stored and confirmed, king 
PortutfHi Joiin soon re-established his 
14,'is. finances by an economy per- 
vading bjs government and 
household. He spent little in pomp and 
splendour ; lived frugally, arjd associated 
upon an easy footing with thd fnehds of 
his youth. lie was wont to say that con- 
versation was the cheapest of pleasures ; 
and he introduced literary pursuts 
amongst his courtiers. \\ hen he had 
replenished his exhausted treasury, John 
made abundant compensation to those 
whom the inevitable expenses of war 
had obliged him to offend by revoking 
the ample donations, with which, upon 
first receiving the crown, he had recom- 
pensed the services that had helped to 
place it upon his brow. 

But after satisfying these just claims, 
John neither lavished his money upon 
frienefe and favourites, nor hoarded it in 
his coffers. Findinghimself at peace with 
his Christian neighbours, he vigorously 
prosecuted the war against the jomraon 
and hereditary foe, attacking the Moors 
in Africa, where '^he seems to have me- 
ditated recovering the old Gothic pro- 
vince of Mauritama, or at least much 
of it as constituted the province of Al- 
garv^' beyond the sea. He besieged 
and took Ceuta in the kingdom of Fez, 
which, through the instrumentality of 

* The authoritieB principally relied upon in this 
chopter, are Yriurte, Ferreras, Gurihuy, Cuiide, 
Quintana, Marlfcs, La Clede, pa Costa, Cronicas 
dos Reys de Portugal, Collect de Livrus ineditus 
de Histona Portuguexii, \Jmvcrsa.\ Modern History, 
2Ja Asia de Jouo de Hurros e Ulogo de Conto, 17 
tom. 8vo. LiBboa, 177H. Thi$^history of the exploits 
of the Portuguese in Asia, is held in the highest^ 
estimation both for authenticity and style. 


his many sons, he held, against repeated 
assaults of the Moors, during the re- 
mainder of his reign ; although at such 
an expense of blood and treasure, that 
his w'isest counsellors recommended its 
demolition and abandonment. Another 
employment of John's wealth ultimately 
produced far more glory and power, as 
well as opulence, to his kingdom, than 
his Mauritanian conquests. His third* 
son, Henry, was the first projector of 
those remotlf maritime enterprises and 
geographical iliscoveries, that opened 
new channels to the commerce of Eu- 
rope, poured the riches of the Indies 
into Portugal, exalted the 'reputation 
and consequently the energies of her 
sons, brought immense realms in Asia 
and America under her sceptre, and 
temporarily elevated her to a rank 
amongst the nations of Europe, alto- 
gether disproportionate to her natural 
exb»pt and population. 

Prince Henry was grand master of 
the order of Knights of Christ, insti- 
tuted by King Dennis upon the abolition 
of the Templars, to do battle constantly 
with the Mahometans. The grand 
master had accompanied his father to 
the siege of Ceuta, and there highly 
distinguished himself even beyond his 
brot4iers; which circumstance, com- 
bining with his strong sense of the 
duties of his sacred office, inspired him 
with an irrepressible desire to conquer 
and convert all who denied the truth 
of our holy religion. But expeditions 
oftheddnd he meditated against Maho- 
metan misbelievers, whether in Spain or 
Mauritania, could only be undertaken 
by the authority and under the control 
of the king, and the infante in conse- 
quence turned his thoughts towards the 
more distant heathen. His studious 
disposition and especial taste for geogra- 
phy astronomy, and mathematics, also 
contributed, in all probability, not a 
little, to give his schemes of coiupiest 
and conversion that direction. These 
sciences Don Henry assiduously culti- 
vated at Sagres, a sea-port town he had 
himself founded near Cape St. Vincent 
in Algarve, where he drew around him 
learned men, travellers, jmariners. 
When he had speculatii^^ satisfied 
himself of the possibility of "^ftiling round 
Africa, of which, at that time, little be- 
yond the northern coast was known, 
and of thus reaching the East Indies, 
he built and collected vessels in the 
harbour of Sagres, and sent them forth 
upon vo}ages of discovery. The dis- 
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patch of the first two was determined so 
suddenly one morninj^, that it was be- 
lieved the prince had been favoured 
with an especial revelation uiion the 
subject during: the preceding night, a 
mark of divine favour of which his 
great devotion, and the virginal purity 
of his morals, were judged to render 
him worthy. Don Hen^ fitted out these 
first expeditions at his own expense; 
but the king soon entered irjjo his son’s 
views, and took the principal charge 
upon himself. 

Navigation was then still almost in 
its infancy. ^The name of Cape Non 
had been given to the southernmost 
African promontory yet known, and 
terrified tlie imagination of the ignorant, 
almost as much hy its very sound as by 
the thousand superstitious terrors con- 
nected with all beyond it, particularly 
with the torrid zone, then supposed to 
be actually iiMinhabilablc from neat. Bd!* 
many years Don Henry’s mariners 
advanced only a few leagues past the 
dreaded (’ape, and Portugal resounded 
with murmurs against the waste of 
men and money occasioned by the In- 
fante's mania for discovery. Hut Don 
Henry persevered, and his father coun- 
tenanced him. Gradually his captains 
grew more enterprising, emboldened 
some measure by the assistance his 
astronomical science afforded them. 
The first, and, during King John’s life, 
only great fruit of these labours, was 
the discovery and settlement of ^ the 
island of Madeira, about the year 1^18. 
But far from appeasing the popular 
clamour, this only increased it ; the co- 
lonizing the island being regarded as a 
frightful drain upon the population. 
Nearly about the same time the Cana- 
ries were accidentally discovered by an 
English ship, driven from her cours|*. 
A private adventurer, a Frenchman 
named de Hethancourt, with a mixed 
French and Spanish crew, conquered* 
the savage natives, and took possession 
of some of these islands, which his heirs 
afterwards sold to Prince Henry. 

In 1433 King John died, after having 
married his eldest son and heir, Edward, 
called by the ^Psgtugueze Duarte, to the 
Infanta LeOtiorb of Aragon. Edward's 
reign was not prosperous ; he found 
the treasury exhausted, and the country 
impoverished by his father’s liberality, 
African wars, and maritime expeditions. 
He endeavoured to remedy the existing 
distress economy, sumptuary laws, 
and the mofe violent measure of claiming 


for the crown, in default of heirs-male 
the forfeiture of all lands granted by 
his predecessors. The dissatisfaction 
which such a claim necessarily provoked 
w'as prodigiously increased by the con- 
duct of John das Regras, the chancellor, 
who had proposed it, and having an only 
daughter, obtained in her favour an ex- 
emption from his own law. But all 
these measures had far less effect in 
replenishing the royal coffers, than had 
the king’s prosecution of the African 
war, in yet further draining them. Re- 
luctantly yielding to the wishes of two 
of his brother^, the Infantes Henry and 
Ferdinand, “ne's2'Ul» an expedition under 
their command against Tangiers. Their 
forces were inadequate to the enter- 
prise, and the African princes united 
against them. Aftd* much gallant 
fighting the infantes were fain to jiro* 
mise the restitution of Ceuta as the 
price of the free re -embarkation of their 
troops; and one of them was further 
compelled to remain a»hostagc for the 
fulfilment of this promise. The lot fell 
upon Ferdinapd. The treaty was disap- 
proved •at Home ; Edward could not 
endure to abandon his father’s conquest, 
and his counsellors shrank from the dis- 
grace of advising such a step. Everything 
short of the restoration of Ceuta was 
proffered for Don Ferdinand’s ransom, 
but in vain. Equally fruitless was the 
mediation of the kings of Castile and 
Granada. Ferdinand died in Mussulman 
captivity, and has been canonized as a 
martyr. A severe fit of illness, the con- 
sequence of mortification at his defeat, 
at the violation of his engagement, and 
at the desertion of the brother he had 
left as its pledge, brought Don Henry 
to the brink of the grave. Upon^is 
recovery, retiring to •Sagres, he devoted 
himself wholly to his favourite pursuits, 
and never* again visited his brother's 
court. Edward died of the plague after 
a five years’ reign, leaving two infant 
sons. 

At Granada, meanwhile, Jusef, the 
rightful king, unexpectedly ^ 

recovered his throne, at a mo- 
ment when he had lit tie hvipe 140 W 427 . 
of preserving his life. His 
usurping •brother, Mohammed,' was 
taken ill, and, understanding his case to 
be desperate, in order to secure his son's 
succession, he wrote to the alcayde of 
Salobrena, to whom he had intrusted 
the safe keeping of Jusef, to cut off his 
prisoner's head, and return it by the 
bearer of the letter. The alcayde was 
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cn"as:ed at chess ^ith the prince, whose 
amiable qualities had (son his alfeclion, 
when this cruel mandate was delivered 
to him. He sat ‘speechless witli horror 
at its purport, whilst Ahmed, the mes- 
senijer, urj^cd the necessity of prompt 
obedum.-e, and his own immediate de- 
parture with his allotted burthen. The 
prince took the paper from the alcaijdes 
hands, read it, and calmly asked a few 
hours to take leave of his family. Ahmed 
refused this request, and ajj^ain urired 
an immediate execution, as his o\mi life 
depended upon his reachinjr Granada at 
the apjjointed minute. With great diffi- 
culty lie was at flersuaded to 

allow time for finishing the game at 
chess. The distressed alcaijde could 
not play, and the intended victim quietly 
}>ointe(l out the blunders by which his 
antagonist was giving him the victory 
more rapidly than he desired ; when, 
just as tile decisive checkmate could no 
longer be deferred, two noble cavaliers 
arrived at full ^galjop from Granada, 
bringing intelligence of Mohammed's 
death ; and those who were aboiitMo de- 
prive the prince of life kisSeJ hk. hand 
as their sovereign. Granada immediately 
acknowledged him as Jusef 111. 

Jusef was by nature a pacific , mo- 
narch ; but his love of peace was insuf- 
iicieiit to induce him to stoop to do 
homage to Castile ; a humiliation that 
seems to have been resisted or submitted 
to according to the res|)eclive characters 
of the rulers of either kingdom. The 
In/ante of Anlequera, then regent of 
Castile, was not of a temper to give up 
what he thought his nephew's right ; 
and the war, which had been inter- 
rupted by a truce, was renewed. It 
was quickly terminated, however, by 
anoftier truce, that left the question of 
homage still undeckled ; and during the 
remainder of his reign Jusef* preserved 
peace. His brilliant and chivalrous 
court was thronged with exiles and 
malecontents from the different states 
of the Peninsula, and was visited by all 
tho^ young and noble gallitnts, who 
fouip obstacles opposed at home to the 
settlement of their disputes by the esta- 
blished mode of duel ; for which Jusef 
willingly afforded every facility, presiding 
ever the lists in person. 

Jusef died in 1423, and was succeeded 
by his son Mohammed Yll. surnamed 
el Hayzari, or the left-handed. The 
new king was haughty and reserved, 
and immediately incurred the ill-will of 
his subjects. He had scarcely reigned 


four years, when his cousin, Mohammed 
el Zaquir, excited a rebellion, dethroned 
him, and usurped his place. Moham- 
med VIII. (as el Zaquir is reckoned, 
notwithstanding the temporary character 
of his usiir[)ation) was affable in his 
deportment, and captivated the popu- 
lace by restoring the various sports and 
spectacles which .Jusef had encouraged, 
and Mohammed el Hayzari had sup- 
pressed. But he persecuted all the 
adherents cfi his predecessor, and was 
disliked the higher classes. Jusef 
aben Zeragh, who had been Mohammed 
VII.'s hagibt and the numerous mem- 
bers of his widely-spreading^amily, (the 
Abencerrages, jirobably, of Spanish ro- 
mance,) were objects of anxious sus- 
picion to Mohamrn.^d VIII. They re- 
ceived timely warning of a plot for their 
destruction, and most of them escaped 
from Granada. Those who remained 
wtije assassinated by the usurpers or- 
ders. Jusef aben Zeragh and forty of 
Ilia kindred fled to Castile. 

In Castile, John II., though only 
thirteen years of age when 
he lo.st his uncle and guar- 
dian, had ever since ruled in ihl?— 
person. Dread of the evils 
usually accompanying a regency, had 
heivjlofore led to the assiim[iti<)n of the 
government by kings as } oung, and to 
submission on the part of the nation to 
such assumption. The exjienment had 
answered, those boy-monarchs proving 
equal to the charge they undertook; 
and If it did not in like manner answer 
upon the present occasion, the failure 
did not proceed from Johirs youth. 
Through life he was a weak king, al- 
though deficient neither in intellect nor 
in personal bravery : he was entirely 
destitute of his father's .strength and 
firmness of character, and abandoned 
his authority, at all periods of his life, 
either. to favourites and flatterers, or even 
to persons whom he detested, but had 
not energy to resist. To this king, 
amid.sl the generous glow of his opening 
manhood, the Aben Zeraghs presented 
themselves, and told the story of their 
sovereign’s wrongs and of their own 
persecutions. John's lively imagination 
and youthful gallantry kindled with in- 
dignation at the details he received from 
the Moorish fugitives ; and his favourite, 
Don Alvaro de Luna, newly created 
Constable of Castile (the highest military 
dignity) and grand-master of St. lago, 
an able general, who loved war'as afford- 
ing him opportunities of gainKlg reputa- 
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tion, encoiirai?(’(I his masler’s sym})athy 
for the dethroned Mohammed VI I. John 
pUd^^ed Ins word to reinstate his Mus- 
sulman brother-kin^, and wrote to 
the king of Tunis, with whom the object 
of his compassion had taken refuge, to 
propose their co-operating for that pur- 
pose. 

Supported by the forces of his two 
friends, Mohammed VI 1. en- 
tered his former kingdom; 
i iji— 1440 . hut, as it seemed, he scarcely 
needed their sucfeours. Every 
town as he approached ^ened its 
gates ; and the troops sent to oppose 
his progress deserted in such numbers 
to their la\NTul sovereign, that the usur- 
per’s general durst not hazard an en- 
gagement, but was glad to lead back a 
remnant of his army to Granada. The 
capital followed the example of the other 
towns, and Mohammed VI 11. shut him- 
self up in the Alhambra, which he for- 
tified. Kl llaijzari immediately ^^e- 
siegod him there ; and the partizans of 
the usurper, frightened at the hourly in- 
creasing number of their enemies, seized 
and delivered up their unfortunate leader 
to his rival. Mohammed VIII. was 
forthwith beheaded, and Mohammed 
VI I. , once more undisputed king of 
Granada, endeavoured to win the regard 
of his subjects by correcting the ewors 
of his former government. 

Rut gratitude to the friends of his 
adverse fortunes was not one of the 
virtues which Mohammed judged it 
expedient to practise. He refused or 
evaded payment of the sums due t1) Cas- 
tile, for the expenses incurred in his re- 
storation. The war that ensued proved 
as unfavourable to Granada, as the ill 
faith of its sovereign merited. De Luna 
defeated the Moorish armies and captured 
their towns ; and Jusef ben Alhamar, a 
w’ealthy noble belonging to the royal 
family, seized the opportunity of the Con- 
sequent dissatisfaction to revolt. Assisted 
by the Castilians, he dethroned Moliain- 
med and took his place. He, too, is num- 
bered amongst the kings as Jusef IV., 
though his usurpation lasted even a 
shorter time than Mohammed VI ll.’s ; 
at the end of six months he died, and 
Mohammed VII. recovering his autho- 
rity, found himself king of Granada for 
the third time. Experience had not 
taught him honesty in his foreign rela- 
tions. The war with Castile was re- 
newed, and the successes of King John 
and the Constable De Luna very mate- 
rially reduced the Mussulman kingdom. , 


Its final ruin was perhaps only averted 
by the dissensions tlfkt arose luiiungst 
its enemies. • ^ 

Able as Don Alvaro had shown himself 
both in the cabinet and in 
the field,his boundless power, . 
and yet more his selfish use uay-Hoo. 
of it, accumulating wealth 
and dignities upon his own head, pro- 
voked universal detestation. The queen 
and prince of Asturias joined with the 
nobles confederated against the Con- 
stable; and the king, unable to re- 
sist, abandoned his favourite and ba- 
nished him from court. John II. now fell 
into a state of dependence upon I lie tri- 
umphant Aciction, as complete as that 
in which he had voluntarily been held 
by the Constable. This, however, did 
not last long. The admonitions of the 
bishop of Avila recalled the prince of 
Asturias to his filial duty ; he implor^*d 
his father’s pardon, was reconciled to 
him, and joined him in raising the royal 
standard against the confederated nobles. 
These were supported by King John of 
Navarre and his ^^reflher the Ivfanle 
Henfy of Aragon, who, it will be recol- 
lectecH weiitj'the king’s first cousins, and 
stood in the direct line of succession to 
the throne. They moreover possessed 
laij;e estates, as the appanage of younger 
branches of the royal family, in I^eon and 
Castile, which gave them both an imme- 
diate interest and a controlling infiuetiee 
over the affairs of those king'loms. 
Their interference, nevertheless, intro- 
ducing Aragonese and Navarrese troops, 
blends a character of foreign war with 
the intestine disorders of John the Se- 
cond’s reign. 

The king and prince engaged the 
rebels and their allies near Olmedo, and 
completely routed them. The infante 
of Aragon fell in the battle, and nifhibers 
of insurgent nobles were made prisoners. 
John restored to full power, imme- 
diately recalled his exiled favourite, re- 
established him in his former authority, 
and loaded him with new honours. This 
conduct offended the prince, and injured 
the harrnony that had recently prevailed 
between futher and son. 1 

The king himself, soon afterwaras» be- 
gan to feel his favourite’s power oppres- 
sive ; and it became actually intolerable 
to him when, upon the queen’s death, 
the Constable insisted upon his mas- 
ter’s taking the Portugueze Infanta 
Isabella to wife, instead of a French 
princess of whom he had made choice. 
,The prince, irritated at his father’s second 
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marriasre, revolted ajijain ; but ere long 
submitted, and w&s forgiven. Soon after 
this second reconciliJtti<m, king, queen, 
and prince seem to have conspired toge- 
ther against the tyrannical favourite, 
whom it has lieen said John II. spent 
nine-tenths of his life in supporting 
against the nation, and the la.st tenth in 
trying to get rid of. The love which the 
king speedily conceived for his young 
queen, did not lessen his hatred of the 
Constable who had forced her upon 
him ; nor did gratitude for the crown 
slie owed him, reconcile Isabella to the 
despotic authority of a subject. De Luna 
was well aware of the enmity of the 
royal famdy; but for a whtil'niaintained 
his post in "their despite, living in covert 
hostility with them. At length his auda- 
cious temper led him to break through 
all bounds, and even John's yielding na- 
tnre was aroused to action. Don Alfonso 
(le \ ivaro, treasurer, and a favourite of 
the (pieen’s, was the object of l)e Luna’s 
especial jealousy and apprehension, al- 
though the rivals preserved an external 
show of amity. “The Constable invited 
the Treasurer to join a party uf his 
friends, assembled upon tlvi pK.t form- 
roof of a tower. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and the haled and incautious 
visitor was thrown over the haltleinents. 

De Luna was now a deckared rebel. 
After some resistance, he surrendered 
upon the king's plighting his word, either 
that his life should not be touched, or 
that he should suffer no injustice. His- 
torians differ as to the precise words of 
the promise, though to ascertain them 
would be essential to the estimate of 
John’s moral character ; since, whatever 
were the promise given, the late all- 
powerful Constable perished upon a 
scaffold, and was indebted to private 
charify for a grave ; the whole of his 
immense wealth being confiscated, John 
did not long .survive his former favourite, 
dying A.D. 1450. He was distinguished 
as a patron of Ifterature. 

Granada did not peaceably enjoy the 
interruption of the v ar with 
fromT^^D. ^*^stile, occasioueiF* by the 
luwisi. troubles just related. Mo- 

, hammed VI I., notwithstand- 

ing his best endeavours to conciliate his 
subjects, continued to be unpojiiflar, and 
for the third time an insurrection over- 
turned his throne. The head of this 
new rebellion was his nephew, Moham- 
med ben Ozmin, who, deposing and im- 
prisoning him, assumed his place as 


Mohammed IX. in 1444. The friends 
and partizans of the captive monarch 
were loo conscious of his unpopularity 
again to attempt his restoration ; but re- 
solving not to acknowledge the usurper 
of his rights, they invite«l another of his 
nephews, Mohammed ben Ismael, who 
had tied in discontent to Castile, to 
place himself at their head. He an- 
swered their call, followed by all the 
Granadan exiles ; and was supported by 
John II., as far as the distracted state 
of Castile Svould allow. The contest 
between the two cousins lasted ten years ; 
during which time the kingdom was 
drenched with her children’s blood. In 
1454, Mohammed hen IsmSiel triumph- 
ed. Mohammed ben Ozmin, after per- 
fidiously massacring the leading men of 
Granada, escaped from the city, fled, 
and disajipeared for ever from the 
scene. 

Alfonso of Aragon had no legitimate 
offspring; and his brother, 
the Infante John, although Anigon 
he had borne the title of king ni’a— lie!, 
of Navarre ever since his 
father-in-law’s death, preferred the dele- 
gated power which the king’s continued 
absence, and his own situation as pre- 
sumptive heir, gave him in Aragon, to 
the government of his wife's heredi- 
tary kingdom. Queen Blanche resided 
in Navarre, which she ruled 
wisely and mildly, but could Navarre 
not preserve from implication usu— 1464. 

in her husband's Castilian 
cabals, or from material consequent 
suffeAng. She died in 1441, enjoining 
her only son, Charles, prince of Viaiia, 
not to assume the title of king of Na- 
varre without his father’s consent. She 
left two daughters, Blanche, married to 
the prince of Asturias, and Leonora, to 
Gaston de Foix. Her widower retained 
the title of king of Navarre, but left the 
government of the country nearly as 
much to his son, as he had previously 
done to bis wife. Charles was an ami- 
able prince, but quickly incurred his 
father’s dislike by endeavouring to main- 
tain Navarre neutral amidst ihe Casti- 
lian factions in which King .John became 
more embroiled than ever, after his se- 
cond marriage with Joanna, the daugh- 
ter of the admiral of Castile, one ot the 
most turbulent nobles of that distracted 
kingdom. The ‘prince pf Viana was 
provoked by the king's unfatherly treat- 
ment to forget his promised forbearance, 
and assert his claim to the crown which. 
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in point of law, had devolved to him 
upon liis mother's death. He was joined 
by lii'^ eldest sister, Blanche, tlie divorced 
queen (upon the plea of barrenness) of 
Hen»y IV. of Castile, who had now suc- 
ceeded to John II. The king: of Na- 
varre, exasperated by his chihlren's re- 
sistance to his authority, caused the 
prince of Viana to be seized, threw him 
, into prison, and, pronouncing that he 
and Blanche had forfeited their right to 
even their maternal heritage by their in- 
surrection, formally disinligrited them, 
and declared Leonora countess of Foix 
heiress of Navarre. The dories of Ara- 
^mn, Catalonia, and Valencia interfered 
in behalf of a prince whom they regarded 
as their future sovereign, but in vain ; 
and the father's unkindness, according 
to some authors, so preyed upon the 
son's mind, as to occasion a slow fever, 
of v^hich, after a nominal reconciliation 
W'itli King John, he died in 1461. Ac- 
cording to other writers, he was poi^ned 
by his step-mother Queen Joanna, who, 
as they assert, confessed the crime upon 
her death-bed. Charles bequeathed his 
rights to his sister Blan(;he ; her father 
thereupon committed her to the custody 
ot her younger sister the countess of 
Foix, to whom he likewise intrusted the 
government of Navarre. The countess 
is said to have subsequently conceived 
that King John was disposed to do his 
oiliest daughter justice, and to have 
freed herself from her rival by poison. 
It is hardly necessary to remark, that 
these eternally-recurring accusations of 
poisoning, are seldom or never su{)- 
ported by proof : but upon the present 
occasion they draw a sort of probability 
from the will of Blanche, by which, dis- 
inheriting Leonora and her family as 
her enemies, she bequeathed her rights 
to Henry IV. of Castile. i 
In Portugal, the queen-dowagert Leo- 
nora of Aragon, had been 
Portiipai appointed regent ITy the de- 
u.s— 1403 . ceased king s will. But the 
Portugueze, always jetilous 
of dowager queens, especially when of 
Sj’anish extraction, did not submit to 
her authority. Queen Leonora seems 
to have de.servcd their jealousy. Sne 
apiJied td the eldest of her husband’s 
brothers, Don Pedro duke of Coimbra, 
for assistance in her difficulties, which 
he honestly afforded* her. Nevertheless 
she was so incensed at the Cories' as- 
signing only the care of fier son’s person 
and e^lucation to her, and to Don Pedro, 
with % council of nobles, the regency, • 


that she confederated with Don John, a 
younger brother, and the count of Bar- 
cellos, an illegitimate brother of King 
Edward's, against him who had so re- 
cently befriended her. The result of 
their cabals did not answer the expecta- 
tions of the cahallers. To quell the dis- 
turbances that the queen and her allies 
had excited throughout the kingdom, 
Don Pedro was appointed sole regent, 
when his great priitlencc quickly restored 
tranquillity. He found it impossible 
however to conciliate the hearty good 
will of the count of Barcellos, even by 
creating him duke of Bragauza. The 
now duke’s eldest son affecteil, indeed, 
the utmost devotion to his kind uncle 
the regent ; but bolh father and son as- 
siduously laboured to prejudice the 
king's mind against him, through the 
instrumentality oPthe youthlul nobles 
who were the associates of their siwc- 
reign’s studies and pleasures. 

Alfonso V. was, however, fully sen- 
sible of his uncle’s abilities and merits; 
and when, upon Uis }g.taining to Jiis ma- 
jorffy, the regent, in the Corim con- 
voked for [liat purpose, surrendered his 
offufi?, thtj young king concurred in tlie 
prayer of the assembly that Don Pedro 
would still assist him with bis councils. 
With the approbation of the Cortes, Al- 
fonso married bis cousin Isabella, the 
duke of Coimbra's daughter, and for 
two years the uncle and father-in-law 
continued to rule with nearly his pristine 
authority. During this period the duke 
of Braganza and his eldest son, created 
count of Ourem, were incessantly plying 
the king with flattery of his own ca- 
pacity, with ridicule of the duke of 
Coimbra’s gravity and caution, and 
with insinuations touching his exces- 
sive and dangerous populariK'. At 
length they so i^rnught upon Alfonso's 
ambitious and somewhat suspicious 
temped, that the coldness and general 
alteration of his deportment towards 
Don Pedro drove the latter from 
court. 

iVU^c serious imputations were now 
brought forward. Don Pedro was^l^arged 
with having poisoned King Inward, 
Queen Leonora, and the Infame Don 
John. Not a shadow of proof was ad- 
vanced ; no credit whatever was given to 
these accusations by the public; and 
the indignation of the duke of Coimbra’s 
friends was violently aroused. Don 
Henry hastened from lii? retirement at 
Sagres, to vindicate his brother, and was 
taxed with being Jiis accomplice. Don 
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Ferdinand, the diite of Braganza's se- 
cond son, left his cover® merit of (Jeuta, 
and repaired to court to defend his re- 
vered uncle acuinst his own father and 
brother. And Don Alvaro de Almada, 
count of Abrantes, reputed the most 
chiviilrous cavalier of his day, appearinj^ 
in the Council-chamber in full armour*, 
fliinc down his cauntlet, and challenged 
Don Pedro's accuser, whoever he mi^ht 
be, to mortal combat. Tlie kin" had 
probaldy never believed the calumnies 
advanced against his uncle and father-in- 
law, and now openly approved the con- 
duct of his defenders. The next attempt 
of the adverse faction wasjoitfj-ritale the 
duke of Coimbra to insurrTction. In 
this they failed, but contrived to affix 
upon him appearances wliicli they inter- 
preted into guilt. He was persuaded to 
visit the court for the purpose of plead- 
ing his own cause, and to take with him 
an armed escort for his pi'otection. His 
journey, so attended, was represented as 
an insurrectionary movement. Troops 
were sent to stojirhis* progi’ess; his es- 
cort was attacked, and he himself ilairi 
in tlie afiray. By the orders 0/ his 
nephew and son in-law, the rights of 
sepulture were denied to his corse, which 
w'as secretly buried by some peasants*. 
Much bitterness was displayed tovvar&s 
the duke's family. His second son 
was thr own into prison ; the eldest, 
Oonstai)le of Poitugal, escaped similar 
treatment, only by flight ; the pro- 
perty of both was confiscaled, and the 
queen found herself wholly unable to 
soften her husband towards her nearest 
relations. In course of time, however, 
Don Pedro’s innocence was fully es- 
tablislud; when his remains were 
transferred with princely honours to a 
royal !^])ulchre, and his children re- 
instated in their;lands ttiid dignities. 

The object of the ambition of Al- 
fonso V. was Africa, where twd' of his 
uncles had been defeated, and one had 
perished ; and his designs upon that 
country weie encouraged by the mea- 
sures of Pope C«alixtus III. who pro- 
claimed a crusade against the African 
Muhometans. In this expedition, Al- 
fonso purposed taking a principal part, 
and in honour of it first coined Ih/? gold 
pieces ciiHed cruzados. The crusade 
excited 'no general interest in Europe, 
and wtts abandoned even by the jwpe, 
but not by the king of Portugal. He 
sailed for the kingdom of Fez, accom- 
panied by liis uncle and brother, the 
Infantes Henry and Ferdinand ; and the 


fruit of this enterprise was the capture of 
the town of Alcazar. In a second at- 
tempt, directed more especially against 
Tangiers, the scene of St. Ferdinand’s 
captivity and death, Alfonso was foiled 
with great loss, but not disheartened; 
and in two subsequent expeditions, his 
perseverance was amply repaid. He 
ravaged the country, look many strong 
places, and by the terror of his arms, 
induced Tangiers voluntarily to surren- 
der; thus avenging his own and his 
uncles’ preceding disasters. Alfonso 
was further rewarded with the title of 
The African. 

The king’s military ardour had not so 
engrossed his mind, as to prevent his 
zealously promoting his uncle's explor- 
ing voyages. When the progress of 
discovery reached the coast of Guinea, 
the tide of public opinion, which hail 
so long set against Don Henry’s 
seh^es, and so severely tried the 
priTie^’s firmness and perseverance, 
turned at once in their favour. Gold 
was more plentiful in that district of 
Africa, than in any previously known 
place, and the trade carried on with the 
natives yielded it in abundance. Another 
source of wealth was found in the slaves 
there captured, and transj)orted to 
Portugal ; the seizure of the poor negroes 
being juslitied upon the plea of saving 
their souls by their conversion to 
Christianity : 'a plea, the plausibility 
of which should, however, be judged 
rather according to the bigotry and 
superstition of the fifteenth century, 
than to the enlightened ideas of the nine- 
teenth. The riches thus brought into 
Portugal excited the jealousy of Castile. 
John II. advanced claims to both the 
Guinea coast and the Canaries, which 
were resisted by Alfonso. They re- 
mained undecided at John's death, and 
W'ere* more strenuously revived by his 
successoj^ Henry IV., surnamed the Im- 
jiotfnt, upon his accession to the Cas- 
tilian throne. An amicable interview 
between the two youthful kings, who 
alternately entertained each other at 
Badajoz and Elvas, settled the disj^ite. 
The king of Castile renounced his 
utterly unfounded pretensions to the 
Guinea coast, and the hifante Henry, 
whose disinterestedness was very un- 
common, readily „ gave up to that 
monarch his purchased sovereignty of 
the Canaries. His chief object in 
making the acquisition, really seems to 
have been the conversion of the bar- 
*barous natives, and that object* he did 
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not conceive likely to be obstructed by 
anv cliaiiiie of Christian masters. These 
arranij^ements, and the friendship of the 
two nioniirehs. were sealed, by the mar- 
riage of the king of Castile, who had 
previously divorced Blanche of Navarre, 
as has been stated, with Alfonso’s sister 
Joanna. 

The Infante Don Henry lived to 
see the African coast explored as far 
as Sierra Leone, and the Azores and 
(Jape (le Verd Islands c^^lonized ; up- 
wards of three hundred ^nd seventy 
leagues of coast, besides the various 
island’i, being thus discovered under his 
direction^luring forty-tliree years, reck- 
oning only from his first real success, 
the discovery of Madeira. Henry had 
the fi'.rtb.er satisfaction of obtaining 
from Pope Martin V.. a bull, bestowing 
upon tlie crown of Portugal all these, 
and all future discoveries to India in- 
clusively ; all hinds belonging to the 
heathen being then considered ••4rs in 
the i) 0 »)e's gift. Don Henry died in 
14r»‘J, aged sixty-seven, leaving his for- 
tune and bis title of duke of Vizeu 
to his nephew Don Ferdinand, the king’s 
brother. 


('haptkr Xll. 

• 

War hohro'n Castile ami Granada — 
Mohammed X. pays Henry IV, tri- 
hate — Henry's favonritum — Civil 
tear in ('(Ustile — Henry's brother 
Aifmyo proclaimnl hing — Dies — His 
sister Isabella avknmdtdged by Henry 
as heiress instead of his daughter 
Joanna— Alfonso of Aragon leaves 
Aaples to his ill eg dim ate son Ferdi- 
nand : his hereditary I'ealms to his 
brother John hing of Navarre — Johns 
son Ferdinand marries Isabella— ^Re- 
newed civil li ar tn Castile — De^ith of 
Henry IV. — Alfonso of Portugal 
supports Joanna — Peace * between 
Castile and Portugal — Ferdihand 
succeeds to Aragon — He and Isa- 
bella Kings of Spain— Civil wars 
in Granada — Abu Abdallah rebels 
against his fathei' Muley Massafi 
—Proclaims himself king-^War of 
Ferdinand and Isabella against G'^a^ 
nada— Abdallah el Zagal, brother of 
Muley HassaUt .gains a victory over 
the Spaniards^ find is proclaimed 
king— ’Muley Hassan abdicates in his 
favour — Civil war in Navarre — 
Severity of John IL of Portugal— 
Cotypiracies—The Duke of Vizem 


implicated Fhe dting stabs him — 
(■ape of Goof^ Hope discovered— Fer- 
dinand and Isabelta support Abu 
Abdallah against Abdallah el /Aigal, 
whom they vanquish — Besiege liha 
Abdallah in Granada — Conquest of 
Granada.* 

Fkw reigns have opened more auspi- 
ciously than that of Henry 
IV. of Castile. The impend- castiie 
ing hostilities with Portugal ilsoUi’/Ji), 

were averted, as we have seen, 
by a compromise which gave him half 
of what he claimed. In bis wars with 
Granada, he early made himself master 
of Gibraltar, whilst the governors of 
his frontier towns incessantly ravaged 
the Mussulman teiritoiies, gradually 
narrowing them by various small con- 
quests. This borTler wartare produced 
many of the romantic adventures Wiat 
have furnished the subjects of Spanish 
ballads. A specimen of these may he 
permitted to interrupt the sketch of 
Ilenry’s early [irosjicTity, anil enliven 
the too frequently dry records of early 
liistory. , 

rtu’diiTand Narvaez, commandant of 
Antequera, stood in the foremost rank 
of Castile’s adventurous frontier gover- 
nors, (3ne day a party of his men, 
who had been out upon a marauding 
expedition into the hostile territories, 
brought home with them a young 
Moorish cavalier, handsome in ])erson, 
and splendidly attired, whom they had 
surprized alone. The captive declared 
himself the son of the alcayde of Honda ; 
and the burst of tears accompanying his 
words astonished Narvaez, as altogether 
unbecoming the son of so gallant a war- 

• The aiitliorities priiicipully reHed ujipn in this 
chapter, are, Vriart^ Kerrenis, Gariliay, Cunde, 
Quintaii.'i, Da Costa, (Jnniicns lU’i/K, (lollec^tut 
dr Ltnros inrdttos de Histuria roitiiffuezn. liarroH 
e Coutof La Clede, Giuniimio, Maries, Universal 
Afoderii History, Ihshtna fJem ral de Espam, com- 
pue^ta, tnmvndndn , ;/ nuadidii, por el Padre Juan i\c 
Marian.’i, 2 tuin , tol.. M udrid, IG/H : this history 
enjoys a hi|fh reputation, and is very entertaining, 
but iio^to be compared for critical judgment, and 
conseqtcntly for authenticity, to that of Ferreras. 
Considvrationt sur Irs Causes de la (irandjiur et dc la 
Decadence dela Monnrrhie KspagmlCf pAM*^Sem- 
pere, Anden Magistral Espagnul, H totmt 13mo., 
Paris, : tliis work is rather philosophically 
political and stutiatic, than historical; but the 
Ruthol^ who served both the third and fourth 
Charleses, and emigrated upon Buonaparte's usur- 
pation in 1BL*S, had great opportunities of know;, 
ledge, and his book, although partial, especially 
perhaps to the Bourbon kings, abounds in useful 
information. It has been much relied upon In the 
few political views contained in this first book, 
(though they were so few, that this general refer- 
ence seemed sufficient,} and will be more fre- 
quently cited hereafter. 
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rior as that alcayc^e. The yonnp: Moor 
explained that he wept, pot his captivity, 
but the disappointment of liis dearest 
hopes; that he loved the daiifrhter of a 
neij;hbounn<^ who had promised 
to wed him secretly that very nijrht. 
‘ Plif!;ht me your word to return,’ said 
Narvaez, ‘ and you are free to visit her.’ 
The youth stood lieneath his lady’s 
window ere dawn, and told her that he 
was a piisoner, tliat he had come only 
to bid her an eternal farewell. The 
maiden replied, ‘ Can 1 live free whilst 
thou art a prisoner ? My lot must be 
one with thine ; and the contents of 
this casket will ransom lioth, or 
sii])|)ort us in captivity.’ Before the 
shades of the next eveniriir fell, the youth 
and maiden presented themselves to 
Narvaez; and he, touched l)y their love 
and iidelity, releasecT them and escorted 
them in safety to Honda. 

The hostilities between the Moors 
arul Christians, and the successes of the 
latter, ceased only when Mohammed X. 
became the vassal oi Castile. In his 
relations with his Christian neighlx^urs, 
Henry w as equally prosperous. By pur- 
chasing; the kinj; of N av a rre’s*" Castilian 
estates, he deprived that amiiitious kins- 
man of half his pow'er of interferini; in 
Castilian affairs ; and ere loni; an oppu*- 
turiity presented itself of repaying him 
in kind. The Catalans were indignant 
at the king of Navarre’s treatment of 
his eldest son ; and recoiling from the 
idea of owning, after the death of the 
absent Alfonso, so unteelini; a prince 
as their sovereign, they now revolted 
against his delegated authority as regent, 
and offered their crown to Henry of 
Ca'itile and Leon. 

These fair prospects were early over- 
cast b 3 ^the effects of Henry’s levity and 
indolence, and of that addiction to 
favouritism, in which he even exceeded 
his lather. His treacherous and lapa- 
cious minion, Doii John dc Pacheco, 
whom he created Marcpiis of Villena, 
was far less able and more criminal 
than Don Alvaro de Luna ; and Jis said 
to have received a bribe from Lewis 
XI. oK France, to prevent the union of 
Catalonia with Castile. Certain it is 
that the imion was not effected^; and 
that the,ij^nch king, who at this very 
time waS'iarrying on intrigues for the 
annexation of Catalonia to France, was 
shortly afterwards acknowledged by the 
Catalans as their feudal sovereign. 

All the disorders of John ll.’s leigii 
now distracted Castile with tenfold vio- 


lence. The marquis of Villena became 
jealous of Don Beltran de la Ciieva, 
who soon rivalled him in the king's 
good graces, and so exclusively possessed 
the quecMfs, Unit he was generally be- 
lieved to be the father of tlie Infanta 
Joanna, the only offspring of the queen, 
and who, in allusion to her supposed 
adulteious origin, was popularly termed 
la Bdiramja, or the Beltranian. Don 
Beltran was loaded with honours be- 
yond any ])riv.lecessor in royal favour ; 
being created count of Ledesma, duke 
of Alburqiicrque, master of St. lago, 
and mayordomo of the palace. 

The king caused the infojfila to be 
formally acknowledged by the Cortes as 
heiress of the kingdom. But the pre- 
valent opinion of her illegitimacy, the 
hatred and envy borne to the new 
favourite, and the cabals of Villena, 
whose jealousy was envenomed by find- 
ing himself in a state of some])eril upon 
the ok ted ion of his intrigues with France, 
])roduced distuibances so violint, that 
Ilenry was compelled to sanction the 
revocation of this solemn act, and to 
declare his half-brother, Don Alfonso, 
his heir. But this did not satirsfy the 
insurgents. With an affectation ot legal 
forms they investigated the whole con- 
duct of Henry, pronounced him incom- 
petent to govern, deposed him, and pro- 
claimed Alfonso, then only fifteen years 
of age, king in his stead, crowning their 
new monarch with all accustomed cere- 
monies. So outrageous a proceeding of 
course .provoked Ilenry to retract his 
late concessions. He again asserted 
Donna Joanna’s rights, and a civil war 
ensued, which was waged with lluc- 
tuating success, and did not cease even 
upon the death of the young rtw/«-king, 
whose fate is by some historians called 
mysterious. He was one morning 
found dead in liis bed, to which lie had 
retired over night in seemingly perfect 
heaUh. No marks whatever of violence 
were percejitihle upon his person ; hut 
suspicious were entertained that Ins 
factious partizans had murdeied him, 
through jealousy of the talent ami high 
spirit he discovered ; and in the hope of 
finding a more manageable puppet in 
his sister the Infanta Isabella, whom 
they immediately pioclaimed queen. 
If the insurgent party really perpetrated 
such a crime froni*siich a motive, their 
conduct was as absurd as it was atro- 
cious. No one could be less adapted 
fur a puppet than Isabella. She was 
some years older than her dffceased 
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brotlier, her character was consequently 
more formed, and she was as much 
distinguished by her virtue and pru- 
dence, as by her abilities. She posi- 
tive! v relused to rob her brother Henry 
of his rififhttiil crown, and a nesjotiation 
was set on foot, which terminal eil in the 
kinjj’s divorcini^ bis queen for infide- 
Jity, disinheritmjy the Infanta Joanna as 
illegitimate, and acknowledging his sis- 
ter tlie Infanta Isabella as his heiress, 
upon condition of retaining the royal 
title and authority for iTfe. 

The tranquillity thus i%stored was in- 
terrupted by Donna Isabella’s marriage. 
From amongst many suitors she selected 
Ferdinand, the son of the king of Na- 
varre bv his second marriage, and his 
heir, since the prince of Viana's death. 

John had, in 1468, succeeded 
Arr.iKon |o all his brother Alfonso’s 

A.u!*i4(ii, hereditary dominions. Na- 

and * pies, as liis own conquest, 
fmm a 7I deceased monaj^h had 

lifii— liii. judged that he was entitled 
to dispose of at his own 
pleasure, and bequeathed accordingly 
to Ferdinand, his natural son, by his un- 
foitunate mistress Margaret de Ilijar. 
John's first business upon his accession 
was the pacification of Catalonia. The 
lively and turbulent natives of that pro- , 
vince had soon grown weary * 0 ! their 
connexion with France, and resuming 
their independence, had invited several 
individuals to assume their government. 
Amongst others they had offered their 
crown to Don Pedro, Constable of 
Portugal, the son of the murefered duke 
of Coimbra, and, by his mother, grand- 
son of that Count of Urgel, who had, 
on Martin's death, been one of the com- 
petitors for the crown of Aragon. 
Don Pedro, accepting the offer, had 
repaired to Catalonia, and been slain 
in the contest with John, then^kingof 
Navarre and regent of Aragon. Va- 
rious subsequent endeavoims to esta- 
blish an independent government Ifaving 
failed, the Catalans relaxed in their op- 
position to John, and at length sub- 
mitted to his authority. The new king 
was now generally acknowledged, and 
declared his son and heir F^d^and, 
king of Sicily. ^ 

It is evident that, in making choice 
of the king of Sicily for 
D Isabella acted 

l 46 a^U 74 . with her usual judgment; 

her marriage with the heir of 
Aragon promising to unite the most 
powerful of the separate Spanish king^ 


doms into one yet more powerful state. 
But the connexion was contrary to 
Henry’s inclTnation, and again he re- 
voked all past arranjiements. He once 
more acknowledged Joanna as his legi- 
timate daughter, and endeavoured to 
strengthen her party by matrimonial alli- 
ance. He afBanced her successively to 
a French prince, to Don Henry, the son 
of the Infante Henry of Aragon slain at 
the battle of Olniedo, and finally to her 
maternal uncle, Alfonso of Portugal, 
then a widower. Alfonso had hitherto 
avoided any involvement in the Castilian 
broils ; but he now earnestly solicited a 
papal dispensation for the unnatural 
marriage proposed, and jirejiareil vigor- 
ously to enforce his liride's jnctensions. 
But in Castile, meanwhile, the quiet 
firmness of the queen of Sieily efftcted 
her reconciliatimi with her royal brother, 
and her consequent reinstatement in, 
what it is difficult to know' whether to 
term, her right or her usurpation. Fur- 
ther changes in Henry’s deterniinalions 
w'ere pieventejJ hv his death; which 
occurred a.d. 1 17*4. 

* Granada had, dining this time, been 
.sifnilarly disturbed as her 
Christian neighbour and fJrnnada 
rival. Muley Aly Al.ul 
Hassan had, in 1466, suc- 
ceeded his father Mohammed. He was 
early provoked to declare war against 
Castile, by the conduct of Henry, who 
openly supported the rebellious wall of 
Malaga, and admitted him as an imme- 
diate vassal of Castile. The war between 
the two kingdoms produced no conse- 
quences worth notice, both monarchs 
being too much engaged with disturb- 
ances at home, for either to attack the 
other efficiently. 

Isabella did not, upon lier brother’s 
death, succeei^ quietly to an 
uncontested and untroubled f^om 
throve. Donna Joanna had 
a stiong party in the king- 
dom: Alfonso ot Portugal, with the con- 
currence of his son and council, declared 
in t^*r favour, and gave weight to his 
declaration by his aims; a war, though 
languidly carried on, existed %iih Gra- 
nada; and Ferdinand (who, had females 
been excluded, was the next male heir to 
the^astilian crown) was so exasjierated 
at the restrictions imposed upon the au- 
thority he wished to exercise in his wife’s * 
dominions, that he actually nieditated 
abandoning Castile, and retiring to 
Aragon. Queen Isabella urged that 
the admission of her preferable claim 
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\yas iiv!i<*|)onsal)le to^the future succes- 
sion of their then only child, the In- 
fanta Isabella; and at len»:th appeased 
her consort by her mildness, ^ood 
sense, and conjuj;al submission, al- 
though she never carried this last vir- 
tue to such an extent as could in any 
manner prove injurious to her subjects, 
or detrimental to the rights of her 
crown. 

The government was conducted in 
the joint names of the royal pair. Fer- 
dinand and Isabella proposed a truce 
to Muley Aly Ahul llassan, upon 
condition of his paying them the tribute 
his ancestors had paid to theirs. The 
Moorish king rej)lied that arms were 
now forged where of yore tribute was 
coined. The negotiation went on ne- 
vertheless, and in the end the Christian 
sovereigns were glad to conclude with 
Grawda a two-years* truce, afterwards 
prolonged, which was equally necessary 
to both kingdoms, and allowed the king 
and queen of Castile to devote their un- 
divided attention t^^ the maintenance 
of, Isabella's title against the Infanta 
Joanna, and her Portugueze Jjctrothed 
uncle. ' 

Alfonso invaded Castile, and w^as of 
course joined by all Joanna's 
fnnnTo partizaus. Much blood was- 
1161— I iri. shed, and much suffering 
endured by both parties, but 
for a conskU'rable time no decided ad- 
vantage was gained by cither. At length 
a signal defeat experienced by tliekingof 
Portugal at Toro, convinced him of the 
impossibility of establishing his niece’s 
pretensions without further assistance ; 
when he determined to visit France in 
person, and endeavour to obtain support 
from Lewis XI. He was encouraged to 
take tliis^unusual step, by the favourable 
manner in which all Uje overtures of 
the Portugueze ambassador had been 
rectdved by that crafty monarchy who 
was then at war with King John, the 
father of Alfonso's’* enemy Ferdinand, 
for the small remnant of Aragon’s once 
extensive French provinces. The ;king 
of France received the king of Portugal 
with eveiiiy demonstration of friendship, 
and promised the most cordial co-opera- 
tion, so soon as peace should be fully 
restored be^ixt himself and Charle^ the 
Bold, diik^pf Burgundy. Alfonso im- 
mediately visited the Burgundian court, 
to endeavour to negotiate a peace, thus 
important to his views. He failed how- 
ever, and the duke equally failed in his 
attempts to open his visitor's eyes to the 


faithless cliaracter of Lewis XI. Upon 
Charles’s death Alfonso confidently ex- 
pected the fulfilment of the promises he 
had received; v^hen he discovered that 
Lewis w'as engaged in negotiation with 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Alfonso's mortification and disap- 
pointment at this discovery were so 
great, that he resolved to make a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
there spend the rest of his life. This 
resolution was po sooner formed than 
the king of IJprtugal proceeded to put 
it in execution. As the first step he 
wrote to his son, the Infante John, 
whom he had appointed regept dur- 
ing his absence, bidding him assume 
the royal title without further delay, 
since jie himself should never return. 
Tlie nobles wdio had attended their 
sovereign to France, prevailed upon him 
however to change his purpose ; and the 
Ficnch king, who no longer expected to 
derive^ ^benefit from his piesence or 
friendship, gladly furnished him with 
vessels for his conveyance home. 

The regent Don John had meanwhile 
governed well ; he had carried on the 
war without much disadvantage, and 
protected his frontier from the enemy. 
When apprehensive of being attacked at 
Evora with superior numbers, he inge- 
niously averted the danger by making his 
small body of cavalry gallop about the 
country, so as to ])roduce such a show of 
dust and trampling, as convinced the 
Castilian leader that Don John had been 
joined by very considerable reinforce- 
ments. Upon the receipt of his father’s 
letter, the regent caused himself to be 
proclaimed king. A few days aftcr- 
w'ards he \vas informed that King Al- 
fonso had landed in Poitugal; and he 
asked the duke of Braganza, with whom 
and the Archbishop of Lisbon he was 
then vyalking, how he should receive 
him ? ‘ As } our father and your king,’ 
promptly replied the duke. The young 
monatrch stood silent, flinging stones into 
the river; and the prelate whispered to 
the duke, — ‘ That stone sliall not light 
upon ray head.’ The newly-proclaimed 
sovemptf after a hard struggle, con- 
quet^^pliraself, sank back into the 
in/tf^jpflLnd was as obedient a son as 
ever. But it may be presumed that 
the unpalatable advice had some share 
in producing in Don John’s mind the 
ill-will, or the suspicions, which, as will 
be seen, afterwards proved fatal to the 
duke of Braganza. The Archbishop 
quitted Portugal for Rome. ^ 
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The Infante and the nation were by 
this time weary of a war in the success 
of wliich they had but little interest. 
That little was diminished by the Pope's 
rcvolvini? the dispensation j^ranted for 
the incestuous marriajre projected, but 
still unsolemnized, between the uncle 
and niece. Alfonso nevertheless per- 
severed two years longer in the strugc<;le ; 
but was ultimately constrained to aban- 
don it as hopeless. In 1470 he con- 
cluded a treaty of pcace^vith Ferdinand 
and Isabella, by which he*ackno\vledged 
therii as kiui^ and queen of Leon and 
Castile* and agreed that the Infanta 
Joanna should remain single until the 
prince of Asturias (a child boin since 
his mother's accession to the throne) 
was of afje to marry, when he should 
eitherospouse her, or if disinclined to ful- 
fil the contract, should pay her a sum of 
nione}' by way of compcMisation. Donna 
Joanna, offended at this stipulation, im- 
mediately retired to the PorUigueze 
convent of Santa Clara, where she took 
the veil. Alfonso of Portuiral did not 
loiiir survive this treaty. 

The dominions hir which Ferdinand 
and Isabella had been thus 


r«8iiie successfully oonleiidin^jWere 
14/T-H79. superior in power to Por- 
tujral, and Alfonso cauld not 
so long have maintained the struggle for 
his niece’s pretensions, had not the exer- 
tions of the king and queen of Castile 
been hampered by the necessity of re- 
sisting Joanna’s domestic parlizans, and 
weakened by the disorders ev«r attend- 
ant upon civil war. The bonds of the 
law were everywhere relaxed, if not 
broken, and the whole country was in a 
state of anarchy of which one instance 
may give some idea. Don Alonzo de 
Aguilar, governor of Cordova, autho- 
rized the rescue of two murderers, whom 
the officers of justice were conveying to 
prison by order of Don Diegp de Melo, 
the corregidor, or chief magistr^e, of 
the town. The tumult drew Don Diego 
to the spot in execution of his duty, 
when he was violently attacked and 
forced to take refuge in a.^^hpreh. 
Aguilar dared not in person the 

sanctuary ; but he employed ny|»}y of 
Mahometan prisoners, who 6'Wrourse 
had no scruples touching Christian 
churches, to do that for him which he 
shrank from doing for himself. They 
broke open the sacred edifice and 
dragged out the corregidor^ whom 
Aguilar then confined in one of his cas- 


tles to extort the rtstitulion of a pledge 
he had given Alelo that he would make 
comjiensation for damage done m a 
private feud or war with the count, of 
Cabra. Conduct so flagitious was Isa- 
bella forced to pardon in considera- 
tion of Aguilar’s releasing her corre- 
gidor. 

To repress such huvless excesses, and 
to enforce the execution of equal justice, 
was one great object of Isabella's reign. 
For this purpose she afforded the ut- 
most encouragement to the hermandad, 
or brotherhood, an association formed 
for mutual protection against the licen- 
tious tyranny of the turbulent and guilty 
nobles, and the inferior criminals whom 
they protected, and which, being re- 
garded as an encroachment upon th. nr 
feudal privileges, was violently op- 
posed even by tliose nobles who were 
faithful to their duty, and had no occa- 
sion to fear it for themselves. Ferdi- 
nand’s illegitimate brother, the duke of 
Villahermosa.w’as appointed general and 
judge of the Ifernkindud, She fiirther 
astonished her court and the wlvtle 
nation Jiiy inflexibly rejecting all offers 
of money, wdien she most needed it, and 
all intercession, even from those whose 
support w’as most essential to her, in 
*behalf of a Galician nobleman, named 
Alvar Yanez de Lugo, who had mur- 
dered the only witness to a fraud he 
had committed. Isabella persisted in 
ordering liis execution. 

In the same year in which Isabella's 
title to her kingdom was 
finally recognized, died John Arapon and 
II. king of Aragon and N a- fro?’ 
varre ; and Ferdinand sue- Moii-i im. 
ceeded to all his dominions 
except Navarre, the maternal inheritance 
of his half-sister, Queen Leonora. He 
was now suffidtently occupied with the 
administration of his patrimonial stales, 
and more freely allowed his consort to 
rule hers at her own discretion. The 
government of their respective kingdoms 
remained separate during the lives of the 
wedfled sovereigns, and those kingdoms 
long afterwards retained their several 
constitutions ; but the separate names of 
Castile, Leon, and Aragon, may be con- 
sidled as thenceforward merged in the 
common ap{>ellation of Spain. 

Ferdinand and Isabella pro- fVom*A» 
ceeded to confirm and extend 1479 - 1484 . 
their right to the title of 
Kings of Spain, by energetically bending 
their powers to the conquest of all that 
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the Mahometans yettheld in a country, 
which had once been almost wholly 
subjected to their sway. 

One preparatory measure, which was 
represented by the clerjry as indispen- 
sable to obtain the blessinf? of heaven 
upon the p[lonous entorprize, the qtieen 
is said to have taken with jrreat reluc- 
tance, and to have Ions; resisted. Spain 
has since had cause to mourn that her 
extreme piety prevailed in the end over 
herstronjr judj^ment, and her enli^litened 
humanity. In 1480 Isabella yielded to 
her confessor’s urgency, and sanctioned 
the introduction of the Inquisition into 
Castile. Its first seat was at Seville. A 
few years afterwards Ferdinand erected 
a second tril)unal in Aragon, where it 
was as unwelcome as before. The 
severity of its proceeding so exasperated 
the Aragonese, that the chief inquisitor 
was ‘'assassinated in the church. The 
crime was imputed to the new converts 
from Mahometanism and Judaism, and 
the victim, being considered as a martyr, 
was canonized, and< revered as a saint. 
But tlie fierce temper of the free Arago- 
nese, and their passionate attachment Jo 
their privileges, may sufficiently explain 
their having been impelled lo the guilt 
of sacrilege and murder, in resentment 
of an infraction of their rights. It is 
remarkable that even whilst, in com- 
pliance with the dictates of mistaken 
piety, Ferdinand and Isaliella were 
establishing this tremendous engine of 
ecclesiastical tyranny in their dominions, 
they resolutely opposed every open en- 
croachment of papal authority upon 
their own, and suffered no interference 
on the part of the Roman pontiff with 
the church patronage of Spain. 

During the period of truce, Muley 
r Aly Abul Hassan, had at 
cranadft length subdued the rebellious 
u 5 ^ 5 !I^ 1484 . of Mal£^a; but the 

quelling of his revolt was 
followed by family , dissensions that 
quickly spread through his kingdom. 
Queen Zoraya, the mother of the heir 
apparent, Abu Abdallah, conceived a 
jealousy of a Christian slave, by whom 
tlie king Had two sons, Cid Alnayer, and 
Cid Yahie, that at first distracted only 
the harem md the court, but soon ex- 
tended its mischievous effects to the city 
of Granada, which was split into the fac- 
tions of Zoraya, and of the fair Christian. 

The king’s domestic troubles did 
not however absorb his attention. At 
the expiration of the truce in 1481, 


ere the sovereigns of Spain were fully 
prepared for hostilities, Muley Aly 
suddenly invaded Andalusia, where he 
surprised and tookZahara, avery strong 
fortress. Joy, triumph, and congratu- 
lations surrounded the conqueror, when, 
as we are told by Arab historians, a 
Mahometan holy man standing forth, 
solemnly predicted that the ruins of 
Zahara would fall upon the heads of the 
captors ; and that the last hour of the 
Moors was about to strike. ,The Grana- 
dans failed m ^heir subsequent attempts 
upon other towns, but committed great 
ravages in the open country. The 
kings of Spain retaliated by pouring 
their troops into the kingdom of Gra- 
nada. They took Alharaa and besieged 
Loxa. Muley Aly Abul Hassan strove 
vigorously to recover the one place, and 
relieve the other; but just as his exer- 
tions seemed upon the point of being 
crown^ with success, he was recalled 
to his capital by intelligence of another 
impending revolt. 

Zoraya, in the virulence of her jea- 
lousy and hatred of a rival, had la- 
vished her treasures and her influence 
in organizing and increasing a faction, 
through whose agency she projected 
deposing her husband, and placing her 
son Abu Abdallah prematurely upon 
his father’s throne. The king upon 
reaching Granada imprisoned both 
mother and son ; but Zoraya, by brib- 
ing their jailers, gained admittance for 
herself and her women to Abu Abdal- 
lah’s apartment ; where they formed a 
rope of their veils and robes, by means 
of which they let the prince down from 
the window. Abu Abdallah joined his 
partizans, and was immediately pro- 
claimed king. Granada now became a 
scene of blood, and conflict ; the father 
occupying ' one fortified palace within 
its wall.^, the Alhambra, and the son 
another, t|je Albaycin, whilst their 
factions battled in the streets. The 
old king, hoping that military success 
against the Christians might recall his 
subjects to loyalty, quitted his strong 
hold to attempt the relief of Loxa. He 
succe^b^ and routed Ferdinand’s 
army'; during his absence, his 
son seised upon the Alhambra, and 
thus made himself sole master of the 
capital. Muley Aly Abul Hassan re- 
tired to Malaga, of which his brother, Cid 
Abdallah, surnamed el Zagal, was walu 
The kings of Spain, eager to revenge 
the affront received before Loxa, sent 
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an army to ravage the district of Malagfa. 
The wali led out his troops to oppose 
the onemv. The hostile bands encoun- 
tered, fousrht, and Cid Abdallah was 
victorious. The Spaniards fled, leaving 
one of their generals, the count of 
Citiu nfes, a prisoner. This victory ex- 
alted the reputation of the warrior who 
had gained it ; and, as if Granada were 
. not \et sufficiently distracted, a third 
faction arose, that, disdaining alike the 
age of Muley Aly, and thc^incapacity of 
Abii Abdallah, proclaim*! Abdallah 
pI /Algal king, as the only man capable 
of saving the country. Abu Abdallah 
thought R) retrieve his cause by rival- 
ling his uncle's fame, and led his troops 
to relieve liucena, which Ferdinand was 
then besieging. His attempt was un- 
successful ; he was defeated and taken 
prisoner. He flattered himself however 
With hopes of deriving benefit even 
from his failure ; and actually recovered 
his liberty upon condition of (foing 
homage for hw kingdom to the Spanish 
soveuMgns, after which ceremony he was 
nominally supported by them, as lawful 
king of (rranada. During his captivity 
his father had regained possession of 
the Alhambra : Abu Abdallah was now 
introduced by his partizans into the 
A ba\cin, and again the walls of Grenada 
inclosed two kings. 

One day of frightful blooasned passed. 
The second dawned ; and again the con- 
flict between the adherents of either mo- 
narch was recommencing in the streets, 
when Cid Alnayer, the Christian slave’s 
son, prevailed upon his father to avoid 
a repetition of the preceding day’s 
horrors by abdication. The friends ot 
Abdallah el Zagal now came forward 
urging the people to reject the worn-out 
father and worthless son in favour of the 
hero of Malaga; and notwithstanding 
the opposition of Abu Abdallah* and 
his party, Abdallah el Zagal was pro- 
claimed king, and very generally ac- 
knowledged. On his way from Malaga, 
the new monarch met and defeated a 
body of Spanish troops, whose heads he 
brought with him to Granada. This 
was esteemed a most auspicious omen. 
Upon his arrival his brother gladly re- 
ceived him into the Alhambra, acknow- 
ledged him as his successor, and retjred 
to private life. Mulej Aly Abul Hassan 
survived his abdication only two years. 
The Alhambra and the Albaycin were 
still held, and the streets of Granada 
still contested, by two rival monarchs 
nearly welated, although somewhat less^ * 
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closely than before.; whilst the realm 
for which they fought was rapidly 
crumbling from their grasp. Indeed, 
frightfully as the kingdom of Granada 
was convulsed from within, and dispro- 
portionate as w'as the force assailing it 
from without, its continued independent 
existence seems incredible. That it did 
still exist and maintain the struggle 
some years longer, is a proof of the in- 
conceivable exertions, which, under any 
circumstances, a gallant nation can and 
will make against foreign aggression. 

The kings of Spain had no allies in 
their Moorish war. Only two Christian 
kingdoms now remained in the Penin- 
sula, besides their own, Portugal and 
Navarre. Navarre was in a 
state of utter exhaustion Navarre 
and debility. Queen l.eo- uTJ'l-'uub. 
nora, during her *long ad- 
ministration as regent for her fatlftr, 
had, by her violence of temper and 
want of judgment, consummated the 
ruin of the country ; destroying rather 
than draining itft r«ources, and in- 
flaiving the civil war that had so long 
^The title of queen she had 
little time to enjoy, dying within a 
month of her accession. She was suc- 
ceeded by her grandson, Francis Phoe- 
bus, so named from his beauty. Her 
eldest son Gaston, the young king’s 
father, had married the French princess 
Magdalen, and been accidentally slam 
at a tournament, leaving this son and a 
daughter, Catherine. Francis Phmbus 
was only twelve years old at the time of 
his grandmother's death, but was a 
youth of the fairest promise, and it was 
more to the enthusiasm his appearance 
excited than to the influence of his 
mother and ancles, that the submission 
of the nation was due, when tlii^ royal 
family repaired tesNavarre, after having, 
by an act of amnesty, so far conciliated 
the adverse factions, as to render the 
kingdom a tolerat)ly safe ^residence. 
The reign of Francis Phoebus was how- 
ever very short: he ,died in 1483, and 
his silter Catherine was proclaimed 
queen. Ferdinand and Isabella sought 
the young sovereign's hand fot* their 
son and heir John, prince of Asturias, 
and \^ilst urging their suit, occupied 
her kingdom. The princess Magdalen, 
more naturally than judiciously, pre^ 
ferred a connexion with her own coun- 
try, and removed her daughter to France, 
where she married her to Johnd’Albret, 
a French prince. Some troubles ensued, 
but in the end, Catherine and her bus- 
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band were acl<no\vJed^ed by the Navar- 
rese, and recoc^nized lyr the kings of 
Spain, who promised to j)rotf(;t them, 
and restored tlie portion of their domi- 
nions they luid ocenpied. 

In Portugal, John II., wlio was now 
upon the throne, devoted his 

Portugal at lent ion principally to do- 

I47y^l joii. administration, to the 

])rosecution of maritime dis- 
coveries, and to the cultivation of the 
commercial advantages to be therefrom 
derived. He was an austere sovereign ; 
and although he w'as imbued with a 
love of justice that induced him both to 
endeavour to correct before he pu- 
nished, and to applaud the judges who 
gave sentence against himself, in any 
suit to which he was a party, his reign 
was disturljed by the consequences of 
his harshness. lie *set on foot arigor- 
oifs investigation into the titles by which 
the nobility enjoyed many of their privi- 
leges, anil held such of their estates as 
had been granted them by his predeces- 
sors. Tlie priviUgeS'-in question John 
esteemed detrimental to jniblic justice ; 
and the grants of lands he Viegarclj^d as 
a criminal squandering of public pro- 
perty. Hut tlie nobility were indignant 
at such an attack upon their rights ; 
and none so much so as the duke of 
Braganza, who held all his property by 
the obnoxious tenure, and who, know- 
ing' himself to be personally disliked by 
bis royal kinsman, perhaps thought the 
measure especially intended for his ruin. 
He entered into a private correspon- 
dence with the Spanish court, which, 
when it w’as discovered, he asserted 
had no object but the protection of the 
legal and hereditary rights of his order. 
The king is said to have frequently 
warned the duke that he was aware of 
his secret, and therefore guilty inter- 
course with a foreign state. The duke 
disregarded the intimation. The duchess 
of Braganza was sister to John’s queen ; 
and, like her, daughter to the deceased 
King Alfonso’s brother, Don Ferdinand, 
duke of Vizeu. But this doubly close 
connexion, by blood and marriage, with 
the s(^vereign, could neither save the 
duke of Braganza, nor soften the fate of 
hisfEU^y. The duke, after some^ delay, 
was tried for a treasonable cor- 

respondence with Spain, condemned, 
and executed. The widow fled with her 
children to Spain. The duke*s brothers 
were proclaimed traitors, and the whole 
property of the family was confiscated. 

The harshness of the investigation 


which Ihe duke of Braganza had en- 
deavoured 1o resist, and the excessive 
severity with which the illegality of his 
measures was punished, probalily gave 
rise to a subseipient conspiracy against 
John, which was revealed by a w'oman 
named Margari‘t Tinoco, mistress to 
the bishop of Evora, one of the conspi- 
rators. Many persons of the highest 
rank and consideration w'eve implicated 
in her disclosures, at the head of whom 
was the duk(» of Vizeu, cousin to the 
king, hrolhiir to the queen, and to the 
fugitive duchess of Braganza. It is as- 
serted that before the king could take 
any decisive steps against conspirators 
so numerous and pov\*erful, and entitled 
by their station to free access to the 
royal presence, he was repeatedly so 
surrounded by them, as to he completely 
in their power, and exposed to the most 
imminent danger, from which he was 
only extricated by great boldness and 
addr^'ss. Once, it is said, they attacked 
liim whilst following him up the stair- 
case of the palace — when he coolly 
turned round to inquire what was j the 
matter ; and the assailants desisted in 
utter confusion. Such a state of things 
could not be suffered to continue ; but 
public proceedings against the duke of 
Vizeu seem to have been judged im- 
practicable. The king therefore sum- 
moned the duke to court, under colour of 
employing him upon some aifair of 
public importance; and when he ap- 
peared, plunging a dagger into his 
heart, Ij^id him dead at his feet. After 
this strange example of a vigour beyond 
the law, the duke’s accomplices were 
seized, and legally tried; very many 
were executed, and all were rigorously 
punished. John then sent for Manuel 
duke of Beja, the duke of Vizeu’s 
younger brother, who, still a boy, was 
brought to court by his governor, Don 
Diego de Silva, botji trembling with 
affright. But the king, after explaining 
to his youthful relation the motives of 
his extraordinary conduct, assured liim 
that he should always regard him as a 
son ; and in proof of kindness restored 
to him the estates forfeited by the duke 
of Vizeu’s treason. He did not, how- 
ever, allow him to assume his brother’s 
titl^ and he remained duke of Beja. 

llie troubles and misfortunes just 
narrated, did not (fivert John's attention 
either from the measures requisite for 
securing to Portugal the command of 
the productive trade with the coast of 
Guinea, or from encouraging ai'.d sti- 
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niulatiiy^^ men of science (of whom he child, with a \iow t(f suhstitiitiryv him in 
fr,rmed a junta or conncil) to devise the place of tltt deceased infante. He 
means of yet further facilitafinc: navi- met with decided opposition to his pro- 
jration. Rv sendinji; out materials ready ject from his queen, who, in addition to 
j)re])arcd, he had a fortress erected in a the ordinary feelinj^s of a wife towards 
.stronir j>osition of that African rejjion, the living: jiroofs of her husband’s infi. 
before the natives suspected the inten- dehty, was of course the zealous advo- 
tion: and in 1486, he added to the cate of her brother, the duke of Reja's, 
former titles of the kin^s of Portusral, claim, as next heir. The (pieen's resist- 
tlie new one of Lord of Guinea. The ance to Don Geori^e’s legitimation was 
following } ear his vessels of discovery, supported by the nobility; and Pope 
assisted bv a further application of as- Alexander VI., whilst he granted such a 
tronomy to navigation, wlffch was the bull of legitimation as might authorize 
result of the labours of his scientific the holding of the grand-masterships 
counsellors, completed their survey of of Avis and St. lago, refused to extend 
the west(?rn coast of Afiica; and liar- it in contravention of the right of tiie 
tholomew Dias, who commanded the lawful heir to the throne. The ki'ur 


sneeessful expedition, gave to its south- 
erumost extremity the name of (^aho 
Tonnvntosn^ or Stormy ('ape, from the 
lemjiestuous weather encoiinteied by the 
H' et in its vicinity. Tins vuvage occu- 
pied nearly a jear and a half. /Fhe 
king, ecMiceiving that he discovered in 
tlui sil nation and a]>poaranee of this 
proniontorv, as described to him, the 
pronuM* of achieving the great o’oject of 
desne in sailing round Africa into the 
Indian ocean, changed this appalling 
denomination into the more auspicious 
one, wliicli it still hears, of the (bipe of 
(iood Hope. Rut the monarchal fa- 
vo; liable opinion of the newly found 
(J.ijie, eould not inspire any navigator, 
(luiiiig the continuance of his reign, 
wuh lesolntion to double it. .Tobids 
geographical researclios were not con 
tilled to the sea. lie despatclfed two 
othcers of his household upon overland 
jiiiinuws: one to Ethiopia, to seek the 
reaiins of Prester John, a supposed 
Chrisliari pontiff and potentate in the 
East, who had long excited European 
curiosity, and was about this time sup- 
jmsed to be itlentified with the king of 
Abyssinia; the other to India, tS ac- 
quire geogriiphical informatwm that 
might tend to facilitate the long-desfied 
maritime voyage to that country. 

Altliongh John 11. took no part in 
the war with Granada, he lived upon 
friendly terms with Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella ; and his only son, Don Alfonso, 
married their eldest daughter the Infanta 
Isabella. Rut, within a year from his 
nuptials, the young prince was acciden- 
tally killed in his f.ilher’s presence, by 
his horse falling with liim as he rode a 
short race with a courtier. The king 
was now without an heir, and endea- 
voured to procure the legitimation of his , 
naturafsv 11 Don George, who was still & 


ajiparently submitted; ,biit he still 
lavished wealth and honours upon the 
boy, and secretly ttneouraged, if he did 
not instigate, the formation of a jiartyjin 
favour of his succession. The duke of 
Reja. alarmed and oifended, left the 
court in disgust, and retired to his 
country residence^ 

Meanwhile Ferdinand and Isabella 
steafiily pursued their design 
of e^tiiputfiig the last rem- 
nant of Mussulman domina- 
tiori in Spain. Under the 
show of supporting their vassal, Abu 
Andallah, they wrested one by one every 
place in the kingdom from Abdallah el 
Zuiral^ whose prowess and gallantry, 
coimteracled as he was by civil dissen- 
sion, could only ]>rolong the struggle. 
The war lasted ten years from its com- 
mencement by the Moorish capture of 
Zahara. In every campaign Ferdinand 
commanded his army in person ; and Isa- 
bella not only by her diligence and fru- 
gality sup})hed him with all things requi- 
site for hn ojjeratioiis, but frequently 
appeared in th,. camp, animating the 
zeal of the troops ijy her resolution, and 
further rfiucouraging them by her solici- 
tude in providing for their wants, con- 
tributing to their comforts, and securing 
due tendance for the sick and wounded. 
IIoweY*P feminine in its manner were 
Ibis participation in her husband's mili- 
tary toils, it occasionally exposed the 
queen to considerable danger. While 
the Spanish army was besieging Ma- 
laga, a Moor issued from the town with 
the intention of assassinating both the 
king and queen. To obtain an oppor- 
tunity of executing his design, he de^ 
manded an audience of the royal pair, in 
order, as he said, to reveal to them a 
ceilain method of penetrating into the 
besieged city. The supposed deserter 
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was conducted to* head (quarters, and 
introduced into Die apartment of Donna 
Beatrice de Bovadilla, the (pieeirs 
favourite lady. Seeini^ Donna Ueutrice 
richly dressc'd, jind en^a<red at chess 
with Don Ah am de Poituiral, a member 
ol* the Jhauanza faiinly, the Moor mis- 
took tlu‘ players lor Ijis destined \ictinis, 
and suddenly altackniK them, killed Don 
Alvaro, and wounded Donna Beatrice, 
ere he could he seized or disarmed. 
Isaliella, whose chamber adjoined her 
attendant’s, Jieard the disturbance, and 
enleriiii*: the room to irKiuire its cause, 
witnessed llie liloody scime. 

Abdallah (i Zagal's active sei vices 
against the invaders, and 
/rom*v*i) consecpiciit absence from 
i-IbS— 141 ) 0 . (xianada, enabled his ne- 
phew to obtain entire ])osses- 
siQn of that capital, wheie he indul«:ed in 
the pleasures of royally, taknii:; no share 
in the war, and possibly llaltennj^ himself 
that Ins lieu;e lords were really carry imj; 
it on for his benefit. It is needless to 
detail the pro»;Tes.^ of ilie coinpiest, year 
by year. In MllO so very little of* the 
kingdom was lelt, Dial tlie^c/mte.^S on 
the part of Alidallali el unsuj)- 

ported iiythe jiower, wealth, and popu- 
lation of tlie city of Granada, was ma- 
nifestly hopeless. CVr/ Yahie, a nephew 
of Abdallah el Zagal and of Muley 
Aly, despairinir of success, voluntarily 
surrendered Baza, a town of winch he 
had the command, to Ferdinand, re- 
ceiving ample domains in compen- 
sation. Yahie immediately afterwards 
visited his royal uncle iVhdaUah cl 
Zagal, and liy demonstrating to him 
the utter imjiossibility of further re.sist- 
ance, prevailed upon him to follow his 
example, and give iij) his only remaining 
tovvns,^' Almeria and Guadix, together 
with his regal dignfly, upon similar 
conditions. But after this forced re- 
signatmn of royalty, the uncrowned 
monarch found ik irksome to reside, the 
subject of a stranger, m the country he 
had been accustomed to govern ; ^d with 
the willing concurrence of the Spani.sh 
sovereigns, to whom he could not but be 
an object of apprehension, he sold the 
estates that had been granted to him, 
and passed over to Africa. Y ahieds said 
to have fought stoutly on the Christian 
side; and he may well be supposed 
eager for revenge upon the royal kins- 
man whose guilty folly and cowardice 
had brought such calamities upon his 
family and his kingdom. 

Abu Abdallah was now sole king of 


Granada ; but if he expected the resto- 
ration of the towns and provinces taken 
h\' his avowed protectors from his uncle, 
he was de.stineil to be cruell) disajipoint- 
ed. Ferdinand, on the contrary, having 
possessed himself of all save the capital, 
summoned Ahu Abdallah to surrender 
that info his hands, in conformity, as he 
alleged, with a secret article lu the 
treaty, under which the Moorish prince 
recovered his liberty afier Ins defeat 
before Luccni. Abu Alnlallah seems 
not to havtT disavowed the existence of 
such au article, for he strove to palliate 
his refusal by ascribing it wholly to the 
opposition of his nobles aiiD people. 
FerdinantI, disregarding these excuses, 
as soon as the return of spring facMlitaled 
military operations, led an army of 
50,000 men into the plains of Granada, 
and encamped a few miles from the 
W'alls. 

The inhabitants, the king, ami his mi- 
nisters, were all thunderstruck at this 
ominous siglit. Muza hen Ahil (lazan, 
a noble Granadan cavalier, upbniiiled 
them all ])ul)licly w’lth their pusillani- 
mous despondency; and exhorting the 
timid to trust in the valour of 20,000 
gallant youths, whom the town could 
readily supply, encouraged the king and 
peo})le to prepare for defence. The 
conduct of that defence was intrustoii to 
Muza; and for a while his sallies, at the 
head of Ills brave followers, occasioned 
the besiegers far more loss than they 
cost the besieged. In pitched battles, 
hovvevw, the S[)aniards proved suiieiior 
to the Moors, and many such weie fought 
in the space between Ferdinanil's camp 
and the city walls. In these engage- 
ments, Gonsalvo de Cor- 
dova, afterwards surnanied 
the Great Ca])tain, first ac- 
quired distinction. Frequent repulses 
gradually damped the courage and 
spirits qf the Granadans, who were, 
after a while, entirely pent up within 
their w'alls. Different divisions of the 
Spanish army now ravaged the adjacent 
districts which still belonged to Granada, 
and occupying every airiiroach to the 
city, cut off its supplies ; whilst Isabella, 
who had joined her royal consort, to 
prove how fixed was the determination 
never to relax in exertion until Granada 
should have fallen built a wooden town 
upon the site of the encampment, to 
afford the troops shelter during the in- 
clemency of the approaching winter. 
The town thus built was named Santa 
or Holy Faith. Had the'tqueen’^ 
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invincible constancy needed confirma- 
tion, she miiiht have found it m the 
stead V resolution with which her con- 
fessor, Father Hernando do Talavera. 
rejeeteil every bishopric she ])ressed 
upon Ins acceptance, iinifornily answer- 
‘ M idain, I will hold no sec, but 
that orOranada.' 

The Granadans, who WTre suffiTing 
from want since the inter- 
ception of their convoys, 
sank into desjAir at the si^ht 
of these demonstrations of ftorseverance 
on the part of their besiej^ers. Vain 
were now all the etforts of Muza to re- 
vive their enthusiasm, and to persuade 
Ills fidlow-citi/ens rather to meet an 
lionouralile death, than endure the op- 
pression and infamy that must await 
them, especially Uicir women, under the 
yoke of a hostile race, who detested 
their reli<>:ion. The king and the people 
resolved to capitulate, and the lofty- 
minded Muza, mounting his horse, is- 
sued Irom the city gates, and, making 
his way tlirough the liesieging army, 
disappeared. What became of him was 
never kninvii, 

(fiMiiada surrendered upon condition 
that the iMahomelans should retain their 
pjojierty and arms, enjoy the free exer- 
cise of their religion, and he govt‘rned 
by their own laws, administered by 
their ow'ii The king was to 

be endowed with large domains in the 
kingdom of Granada ; hut he preferred 
receiving tiieir value in money, and, like 
his uncle, (juilled Spain for 'Afrlba. It 
is saul that after leaving the palace of 
his fathers. Aim Abdallali paused upon 
a lull, whence, for the last time, he 


could behold the city of Granada, and 
wept bitterly, ^ hen liis mother, Zovava, 
who accomjianied him, now pro\»a\)ly 
repenting of the criminal exertions by 
which she had, for his exaltation, \)re- 
matiirely torn the sceptre from his 
father's grasp, indignantly exclaimed, 
‘ Aye, w'eep the loss of thy kingdom 
like a woman, since thou eouldst not 
defend it like a man !' 

In January 1 11)2, Ferdinand and Isabel 
made their triumphant en- 
try into Granada. It was u" • 
immediately constituted an 
archiepisco[)al see, to whicli the queen’s 
inflexible confessor was aiipomted. 
('id Yahie, who had by his example 
and persuasions facilitated the tlnal 
reduction of the kingdom, w-as named 
governor of the Msiors, and his cousins, 
Cid Yahie, and Cni Alnayer, vpcre 
amply provided for. Thus finally ter- 
minated the domination of the Ma- 
hometans in Spain, nearly 800 years 
after their first gomyiest of the J*enin- 
sula. Ferdinand, in honour of this 
greflt aeliievemeiit, wuis eouiplimented 
by t!ic I*ope with the title ot the Ca- 
tholic King, by addiessing his pontifi- 
cal letters, ‘ //eg/ lltspauiarum (kUho- 
The designation of ‘ King of the 
Spains' gave great utfence in Portugal, 
where it has always lieen contended tliat 
the term Spain must continue to com- 
prehend, as it did before the Moorish 
invasion, the whole peninsula, which is 
now properly divided into Castile and 
Portugal. Tlie honorary appellation of 
Catholic King has lieen constantly borne 
by the suecessois of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 


G2 
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ROOK II. 


CHAPTKR I. 

Isahf*] I a\t compact with Colnmhus — lie 
sails on his voya^'c of Discovery — 
Frnhnand recovers Cerda^ne and 
JtoassiUon from France — Columbus 
discovers the H 'est I ndiaii Islands — 
77/. V second voyai^e — Misconduct of 
Spaniards in Hispaniola — Charles 
Fill, of France, conquers Naples — 
Ferdinand and Isabella reinstate. 
Ferdinand of Naples — Marriages and 
deaths in the Foyal Family — Fusco 
de. (lama sent out by Manuel of Por- 
ta f^al —Doubles the Cape of (Jood 
Vloj)e — Peaches Cale.cul in the Fast 
Indies — Prosecution of Columbus s 
discoveries — A meriean Continent dis- 
covered — Disorders in Hispaniola — 
(''alumnias agjiinf^ Columbus — Ills 
ill usufre — Triumphant ae.quittql in 
iSpain — Further opposituon ai^d ill 
usa^e ill IluspaniohP , 

Till*: ronuintic portion of Spanish history 
is now finished, and we are about 
enter U])on what may he termed the poli- 
tical — the events of which concern the 
whole European commonwealth, and 
will frecpiently reipnre some detail of the 
history of other countries, to render 
them intcdlii^ible. We have seen the 
jrreat object of the ambition of every 
Spanish soverei»n, from the days of 
Pelayo, accomjilislied, and the whole 
Peninsula brought under Christian sway. 

Of the newly-coiKiuered 
parts, however, the inhabi- 
tants wer® still Mahometans, 
to whom it had been found expedient, if 
not neees'-ary, to assure the fretf exercise 
of their religion. This concession was 
painful to the queen's devotional feel- 
ings ; and whilst she look all right and 
lawful means to eflect their co/iversion 

• The authorities principally relied upon In this 
chapter are, Yriarte, Ferreras, Quintana, 
de Livros ineditos de Iltslona J*urtugutzn. llarroh 
e Coutu, Da Cuata, Da Clcdc, (liannone^Seinpcrc, 
UiiiverKal Modern Hiatory, Hihtory ot America, by 
Dr. lluhcrtRon, 3 vols. 8vu. Lundoii. 1780. Idle 
of Chrlatopher Columbus, by \Vasbin{;ton Irviiij;, 
4vol8. 8vu. London. 18‘J8. These two works are 
too well known to reejuire any statement of their 
value. Chronica dtt HerenissiHUi Senhor Hey JJom 
Manuel^ par Dumidf de Goes, ff>l. Lisboa. 174P. 
Goes had, like the preceding chroniclers, access to 
all ollicial documents, and he wrote his Chruniclv 
of Manuel by order of that king's last surriving^ 
uon, Cardinal Henry. 


to Christianity hy instruction, she pro- 
bably thought to atone for the siipiiosed 
impiety of the indulgence, by concur- 
ring m the exclusion of the Jews from 
Spain. Tlie Jews had given oflenee by 
siding with ^Joanna during the civil 
war : nevertlieless this impolitic measure 
seems to have been really the fnnt of 
bigotry, on the ])art of both Ferdinand 
and Isabella, rather than of it;sentment, 
and clearly not of the rapacious desire 
to confiscate their wealth, from which 
that persecuted race had so often suf- 
feied in Spain, and throiighoiil Europe; 
for they were now permitted to dispose 
ot their property, — upon condition of ex- 
poiting its proceeds in merchandize, not 
in gold, silver, orjew’els — and large sums, 
offered by the Jews for leave to remain, 
were steadily rejected. Many of them 
removed to Portugal, whence a few years 
afterwards they were similarly ex[;elled. 
This expulsion was however lepresentcd 
as an indulgence; a considerable num- 
ber having been previously burnt to 
death. 

The next measure, siibseijuenl to the 
capture of Granada, was altogetluT Isa- 
bella's own, and was one which in its 
results has exercised a lasting influence 
upon the condition of tl;c whole human 
specic'j, civilized and uncivilizKl. 'Plus 
was the contract, whicli, on the 17th of 
April, 1-192, she signed with Christoiiher 
Columbus. 

Chiistopher Columbus was the son 
of an indigent wool-comber of Genoa, 
but had received an education superior 
to what might have been expected from 
the circumstances of his family, and had 
directed his attention chiefly to sciences 
connected with navig.it ion. After his 
ediication was completed, he, for many 
years, ])ursued a sea-faring life iqion 
the Mediterranean, wheie, from the 
constant hostilities then raging, notonly 
between Christians and Mahometans, 
but also amongst all small states, and 
many powerful vassals of large slates, 
every mercantile voyage was a cruize. 
He afterwards married the daughter of 
one of Prince Hfenry of Portugal’s best 
mariners, R. Monio de Palest rello, 
from whose papers he acquired much 
knowledge concerning nautical affairs ; 
and domiciliating himself in Por^o Santo, 
one of the new-found islands, colonized 
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In' P.ilostrello. he sailed in some of the 
I^orrnirueze discovery fleets. From all 
thes‘* "sources of information, and his 
pre\ioiis studies, Columbus was induced 
to adept the opinion, entertained by 
srme of the ancient pliilosophers, that 
the eartli is spherical; and he thence 
araiied that it must be possible to reach 
India, whitlier the Portui^ueze were 
then sha 1 ) 1112 : their course eastwards 
round Africa, hy sailinij: westward ; 
and tiie magnitude of the enterprize he 
had thus conceived was, tfihis imasjina- 
tion, brou 2 :ht more witlfln compass, 
by a ])ersuasion that the size of the 
earth was very much less than its now 
asce'Hained dimensions, and that con- 
sequently India, or rather (Jhina, could 
not be very far otf in this westerly 
direction. So early as 1-174 Columbus 
had proposL'd this new coiiise for a 
voyai^e of di^cinery tt) John II. The 
hiiii,^ ndened i< to the committee of 
learned num whose laliours were then 
affordin'; such facilities to naviixation ; 
they rejected it as chimerical, and Jtihn 
deciineil emliarkinj; in the scheme: thus 
forfeit ini; for Poitiujal the i^lory of dis- 
coviniii; a new world, and the entire 
dominion of America. 

.M.uiy years seem to have passed ere 
Columbus, thus discouraijed, took any 
enoiiretic measures to seek anotlfcr pa- 
tron for his project. He next proposed 
it to Ills native Genoa, which, like Por- 
luiral, rejected it; anti in 14S5, beine: 
then a widower with one son, he visited 
Spain. There, in the prior of a Fran- 
ciscan monastery, situated neai* a little 
sea-])ort town, callcil Palos de IMoguer, 
in Andalusia, he first found a mind 
capal)!e of appreciating his views. Tins 
prior, v>hu>e name, John Perez de Mar- 
chena, deserves to be recordeil, entered 
waimly into the ideas and reasonings of 
Coliuubu.-., and ga>e him an introduc- 
tion to the queen's confessor, Taking 
charge of his child, the young Diego, 
whilst the father should try liis fortune 
at the vSpanish couit. The vnIioIc ener- 
gies and means of the kings of Spain 
were, at that peiiod, engrossed by the 
war nitli Granada. The high-minded 
Isabella was nevertheless deeply im- 
pressed with the grandeur and boldness 
of the idea; and, like King John, she 
referred the proposal to a committee of 
learned men to examine info its merits, 
who, like their Portugueze brethren, 
pronounced it altogether visionary and 
impracticable. Still the queen rather 
delayed than positively refused, anc^ 


Columbus did not despair. He re- 
mained in Spain, watching every oppor- 
tunity of urgitft: his suit, whilst he, sent 
his brother Baitholomew to Enirland to 
make similar proposals to Ileniy VII. 
Various untoward accidents so del.qed 
B. Columbus's voyage, that, althouixh 
the project met with a more favourable 
reception from the Judicious Knghsh 
monarch than it had before experienced, 
l)y the time Bartholomew broiuihl the 
tidings to his brother, it was too late for 
England to profit hy his enterprize, the 
treaty with Isabella having been already 
concluded. 

VVlien the successful termination of 
the Moorish war lelt her leisure to turn 
her mind to other matters, Isabella 
again gave ear to the representations of 
Columbus. His arguments and those 
of his true patromthe Fianciscan prior 
had hy this time wrought a charge* in 
the opinions of some ot herC'Uinsell.»rs ; 
and although the cautious F’eidinand 
still deoliued any participation in so 
wild a scheme, Isabella determiiied to 
undertake the* adventtire on helialt of her 
owfl realms ; and, her treasury being ut- 
terlf cxkiiTisted, propo.scd to ])awn her 
jewels for the purpose of raising the 
money reipiisite to fit out the three 
yisseis with which Columbus was to 
explore unknown oceans. Lewis de 
Sant Angel, receiver of the ecclesiastical 
revenues in Aragon, however, advanced 
the needful sum, without reducing her 
to such extremities. And C. Columlms 
at the age of fifty-six, after having 
for eighteen years endured all the 
disappointment, mortification, ami ridi- 
cule, usually lavished upon speculative 
schemers, at length on the od of August, 
1492, set sail upon his bold voyage of 
discovery. 

Tliis year \vas further mcmofable for 
the signature of frealies, that, it they did 
not actually begin, led the way to the 
beginning of the new era in the history 
of modern Europe, since which the 
history of every country has become 
mere, complicated, by the involvement 
of eaCli country in the affairs of its 
neighbours. The change in question 
began with Charles VI 11. of France, 
who, upon attaining to his majority, was 
impelled by a youthful and fooli'.h am- 
bition to invade the kingdom of Naples, 
to which he laid claim in right of his 
relationship with the former kings of 
the house of Anjou. In order to be at 
liberty to undertake this distant con- 
quest, Charles negotiated disadvanta- 
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flfpoiis treaties with his n(*iirlit)onrs : and. 
by that concluded with Sj)ain, he re- 
stored to Ferdinand ttu; eountio'? of 
Roussillon and Cerdairne, which John 
of Ara<ron and Navarre had pawned to 
Levs is XL, (Jharles’s faflier, for money 
with which to put down the Catalonian 
insurrection. 

It is asserted by Spanish historians 
that Charles showed manifest symp- 
toms of bad faith, in his suspicious 
procrastination of the delivery of the 
two provinces, the sole remnant of the 
once ample Araj^onese dominions in 
France. Ferdinand liowever was not 
to be trifled with, and he compelled 
tlieir surrender. 

Mean while Columbus w’as prosecu- 
ting]: bis arduous enterprize ; but when, 
after leaving; the last of the already dis- 
covered islands, he had sailed for tw’o 
nuTMths and a half upon unknown 
oceans, without reachinti India, China, 
or even Japan, tlie hold adventurer 
himself boi^an to feel alarmed as well as 
aslonishcd at tliw immense extent of 
shoreless sea; and his sailors and pilots 
hreame so thorou^dily frii^htened, that 
he now found almost as nuicli difficulty 
in ])ersuadinu: them to i)ioece«I, as he 
had formeily experienced in obtaining 
vessels to make tin* atternjit. It is said 
that he at last promised to turn back if 
no land should lie seen in the nextlliree 
dn}S, and tliat, within the specified lime, 

I- ^be 12th October, they 

Av Indies 1 - •' 

A.i>. 111)2. made one of the Pabama 

islands, which Columbus 
named San Salvador. 

The wonderful strangers, in their 
floating: castles, were received with re- 
verence and kindness l)y the simple 
natives, whom Columbus called Indians, 
from hjg persuasion that he had reached, 
if not India itself, yet flw neiirhbourhood 
of that land of wealth, A persuasion 
which was confirmed by the quantity of 
gold he found amongst the islanders, 
and, strangely enough, not shaken by 
their evident state of barbarism. In an 
intercourse carried on by signs, ivcither 
party^ comprehending a word of the 
other’s language, it is not surprising that 
mistakes should have occurred, and tliat 
he should have understood their rcjilies 
to his inquiries whence they procured 
their gold, according to his preconceived 
notions, as directing him further west- 
ward to Japan. He ])rosecuted his voy- 
age from San Salvador, himself and his 
men in the highest spirits. He diseo- 
Yered, besides several small islands, the 


larger ones of Cuba, and Hayti, as it 
was then called by the inhabitants, and is 
now again calk d by its negro lords, after 
bearing in the interval the names of 
Hispaniola and St. Domingo. They 
were everyw-herc equally well received, 
and in this last island Columbus, with 
the consent of tlie cacique^ as tlie native 
chiefs were termed, built a W'ooden fort, 
in which lie left a scanty garrison of 
Spaniards, under the command of one 
of his trustiest associates. On the 4th 
January, UyA’, Columbus set sail on his 
return, carrying with him, as tokens and 
trophies of his success, a quantity of 
gold, specimens of the various jirodiic- 
tions of the islands, and several natives. 
He was driven by stress of weather into 
the Tagus on the 4th March, and w^as 
kindly recei\ed by the king, notwith- 
standing the mortification John must 
have felt upon the occasion. Columbus 
])ut to sea again as soon as the weather 
permitted, and reached Palos on the 
15th of the same month. 

The joy, the exultation, excited in 
Spain by the arrival of (.’o- 
lumbus, ca nnot be described. ^ 

He was loaded w ith honours, 
and confirmed in the promi'>ed dig- 
nities of admiral and viceroy of the 
newly discovered regions, as well as 
in various pecuniary privileges. A diffi- 
culty however arose as to Isabella’s 
right of conferring siichdigmties, or bene- 
fiting in any way by the discovery, — 
Portugal claiming those regions as com- 
prized within her grant from the Pope; 
all parfies, it will be remembered, alike 
believed them to be a part of India. 
The (piestion was referred to a junta of 
learned men of both nations, at the same 
time that application was made to the 
reigning Pope (Alexander VI.) con- 
cerning it. The junta decided that the 
discoy cries of Columbus were not in- 
cluded in the Porlugueze grant ; and his 
holiness 'finally, as he conceived, teimi- 
nated the dispute, by drawing a line 
across the Atlantic, from pole to pole, 
and adjudging all lands discovered or to 
be discovered on the east of that line to 
Portugal, all on the west to Castile. 
This bull of division was no sooner ob- 
tained than a new, and far more pow'er- 
ful expedition was prepared for prose- 
cuting discoveries so happily begun. 
Men of all ranks* including noble ca- 
valiers, now flocked to partake in the 
glories of the enterprize, in the spoils of 
a land teeming with gold ; and Isabella, 
to whom, as to Columbus, the conversion 
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of tho lu'alhiH natives was a principal 
object, sent an ample supply of monks as 
missionario''. With these the admiral 
sailc(l in Sejitember of the same year, 
l^pon reaching: Hayti he found his 
fortress in ruins, and all the 
wrst imiics jraiTisoii sbiin. The unruly 
tamper of the Spanish adven- 
turers had, upon his depar- 
ture, shaken off all bonds of subordina- 
tion. The soldiers had indulfi^edinthemosl 
licentious and offensive outrajjes against 
the natives; and afterwarSj, by (juarrel- 
line: amongst, themselves and with their 
conuniinder, they had afforded to men, 
whom tlv^y had exasperated to the utter- 
most, but whom, as savasjes, they too 
much des])ised to fear, opportunities for 
destroyinu: them 'in tletail. It cost the 
admiral (C.‘olumbus’s favourite title) 
much labour and exertion to replace 
matters upon their former footin'^. He 
effected it, however, and then, des^iatch- 
ini; the srreater part of his little fleet to 
Europe, he set sail with the remainder 
to continue his discoveries, and, as he 
hoped, to liiifl Ills way to Japan at least, 
if no f. other. Tie now left a consider- 
able colony esialilislied upon the island. 
In this vosaiiji; he iliscovered a i^reat 
number of the West Indian islands, 
tl )u<i;h of course he did not reach any 
part of Asia. Hut the misconduct of 
his unruly colonists, the noble cavaliers 
hardly brookini^ his authority, ai^ain 
produced hostilities with the natives, 
which compelled Columbus to reduce 
Hispaniola by arms to positive subjection. 
He sent five hundred Indians to Spain, 
with his brother Die^o, to be sold for 
slaves, and imposed on the islanilers a 
sort of jioll tax, or tribute, of a. specified 
quantity of irold or cotton, not larsfe, 
but nevertheless not to be provided 
without a do^rree of labour to which 
that feeble and indolent rac§ were 
wholly unaccustomed, and which re- 
duced them to actual despair.* 

The attention of the kin^s of Spairf was, 
during this period, chiefly 
Italy occupied with the affairs of 
1494 — Italy. Charles VI II. crossed 
the Alps, and entered Italy to 
execute his intention of invading Naples, 
in 1494. Alfonzo king of Naples upon 
succeeding to his father Ferdinand, ap- 
plied to his kinsman the king ot Spam 
for assistance, as tlid Pope Alexander 
VI.; but the king of Spain had received a 
high price for his neutrality, and refused 
to interfere except by mediation. This 
proved iueiiectual, and Charles overran 


the kingdom almost \%ithont opposition, 
— Alfonzo, like his* father Ferdinand, 
having renderiM himself so odious to 
his subjects by tyranny and cruelty, that 
they would not fight in his cause. In 
this extremity Alfonzo resigneil his crown 
to his son Ferdinand IL, trusting that 
the amiable (pialities of the young prince 
would, by awakening affection in tho 
hearts of the Neapolitans, insjiire them 
with resolution to defend their country. 
Hut it was either loo late, or tho Ne.ipo- 
litans hated the unoffending youth for 
the offences of his progenitors. Their 
indifference comiielled Ferdinand to fly, 
and in 149.3 Charles found liimstdf 
master of Naples. 

The violence and licence, in which 
Charles indulged his followers and his 
army, (piickly transferred to him the 
hatred borne liy the Neapolitans to their 
former sovereigns. The Italian sti^jtes, 
which, actuated by aversion to those 
tyrannical princes, bad beheld their 
overthrow with intlifference, took fright 
at the prosjiect seeing so jiowerful a 
inonaich as the kiitg of France e.sfa- 
bl/thed amongst them, and Ferdinand of 
Spfin <^)ncei',ed similar a])prehensions 
at the consej|uenc(‘s of his nimtrahty. 
Hy Ills ambassadors he stimulated those 
If tales, and Maximilian, emperor of Ger- 
many, to form aleagiK* against France, 
which he himself invaded througli Rous- 
sillon. Charles was now alarmed in his 
turn. He quitted Naph'S with tlw 
larger part of his army, and returned to 
France, fighting an indecisive battle 
with the allies by the way. Ferdinand 
then sent over a body ot troops, under 
the command of (rori salvo de Cordova, 
who cpuckly ^expelled the Fieiicli, and 
reinstated Ferdinand 11. in his kingdom. 

This was about the biiglite.sl period 
ofthe reign of Ferdinand and • 

Isabella. The Moors nere 
subdiied ; their French pro- mw— uy5. 
vinces regained ; their kins- 
man, who was married to a niece of Fer- 
dinand’s, was restored ; a new world was 
discG^vered that promised to prove a fruit- 
ful source of wealth; and marriages, 
seemingly the most fortunate, were con- 
cluded for their children, — their son and 
heir Don John having married the daugh- 
ter 6f the Emfieror Maximilian ; tlieir 
second daughter Joanna, Philip, the son 
and heir of that monarch, hy Mary of • 
Burgundy, and already, in right of his 
deceased mother, soveicign of the rich 
and fertile Netherlands ; the third, Ca- 
therine, was affianced to Arthur prince of 
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Wales ; and Manuel duke of Bcja, bavins: 

this year succeedecl to liis 
from'An coiism John^l 1., despite all 
1493 — liyii. iniriirues in favour of tlie 
illegitimate Don George, soli- 
cited and obtained the hand of the eldest 
inJanUiy the widow of the prince of Por- 
tugal. Tliese brilliant prospects were 
however soon clouded in the point nearest 
to the heart of a mother. The prince of 
Asturias died within a few’ moiulvs ol his 
maiiiage, and his widow lure a dead 
child. The (pieen of Poituiial was now 
invited to Spain, to he for the 
Spain second time sworn to as heir- 
i 4 P,v!_l 4 y*- ess of the kingdom. She 
came, hut scarcely had she 
been regularly acknowledged by all the 
several states, ere she died in childbed ; 
and the same ceremonies were renewal 
with increasing gloom in regard to her 
ne^y-horn son Don Miguel, who was ac- 
knowledged heir of both Spam and 
Portugal, and seemed destined at length 
to unite the whole Peninsula info one 
kingdom. These hopys were cut otl', in 
a tew more month's, by the death of the 
infant heir. The superstition of mhny 
Spanish writers has leprosented ' this 
series of domestic calamities in the 
royal family as the chastisement due to 
the guilt of the king, who shortl) befory, 
upon the early death of Ferdinand of 
Naples, (exhausted it is said by the 
fatigue of the war,) had concluded a 
treaty with Charles of France for di- 
vidingthe kingdom of Naples, and de- 
spoiling the new king Frederic, a brother 
of Alfonzo's, of his rights. This ini- 
quitous treaty, however, if already signed, 
was not put into execution for some 3 ears. 

All the success of the Spanish and 
Portugueze naval expeditions had as yet 
failed, it seems, to establish their ini- 
portandd in public opinion, for upon 
Manuel's accession it had 
seriously deljatec^ in his 
liv"— i 4 yy. council v^hether the attempt 
to reach India round Africa 
should be further prosecuted or aban- 
doned. Fortunately the bolder argu- 
ments so far prevailed, that the new 
king determined to carry on the attempt 
at a moderate expense, and in July, 
1497, four years after the discovery of 
America, he despatched V asco de G-ama, 
with three ships, to double the Cape of 
Good Hope, and endeavour to reach 
li dia. Dias, the discoverer of that pro- 
montory, who had the command of one 
of the annual ships employed m the trade 
with the Coast of Guinea, was commis- 


sionedto guide himthns faronhis course, 
ere proceeding upon his own voyag**. 

In the month of November Gama 
successfully doubled the formidable 
Cape, and sailt’d up the K astern coast of 
Africa, as far as Mozambique. Hero 
he found a Moor from Fez, who, acting 
as interpreter between him and tho 
natives, facilitated the conclusion of a 
treat}% in virtue ot which the king of 
Mozambique was to furnish the adven- 
turous navigators with pilots well ac- 
quainted witK the coiir'<e to India. But, 
whilst they well* taking in wood and 
water, a quarrel arose with the natives 
to whom tile tault is of course^imputed. 
The pilots made the r escape, and liosti- 
lities ensued. They did not last long ; 
the terrors of the Portugueze fire-arms 
soon compelling the Africans to submit. 
Another, and as the king assured (4atna, 
a better pilot was Mi])pl:ed, and on the 
1 st April, 1198, he sailed from Mozam- 
bique. The new pilot ]u-oved quite as 
ill-dispi)‘ed as his pre(Ieee‘^sor‘<, endea- 
vouring to betray the fleet into the 
power of his counlrymen at Momliaza; 
and being alarmed with ap])U‘lu'n'‘ions 
of detection, by the bustle appiuent in 
the crew of Gama’s sliip, whuh had 
accidentally grounded, he also made his 
escape. It was not till they reached 
Melinda that they found really friendly 
natives. From that port Gama at last 
obtained a pilot who steered him right 
across the gulph to the coast of Malabar. 

The first place in India made ])y the 
Portugueze, was (Jalecut. Here Gama 
announced himself as an ambassador 
sent by the king of Portugal to nego- 
tiate a treaty of alliance witli tlie sove- 
reign, the zamorin of (Jalecut, one of 
the most powerful princes of that part 
of Hindostan, to establish commercial 
relations, and to convert the natives to 
Christianity. How far this last object of 
his mission was agreeable to the bi- 
goted Hindoos, or the equally bigoted 
Mal^ometan conquerors, who were then 
the masters of those wealthy regions, we 
are not distinctly told by the Poitugueze 
historians ; but the zamorin appeals in 
the first instance to have received 
Gama well, and been upon the whole 
pleased with his visit. This friendly 
intercourse was interrupted, as we are 
assured, by the intrigues of tlie Moors 
or Arabs, who bewg in posse»^sion of 
the pepper trade, and indeed of the whole 
spice trade, were jealous of interlopers. 
Quarrels arose, and some acts of violence 
.were commilted. They ended, however, 
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in Gama’s cfaininc: the advanfairc, and absence to his brother Bartholomew, 
iiu]i(lshi|) was restored between him an able man of titm charaeter, but 
and the He procured cargoes naturally, as hflving achieved no won- 

(jt pepper, sailed from Calecut, and dei fill deeds to redeem the stain of low 
reacT.ed Portugal in July, 14 99, after a and foreign birth, yet more obnoxious 
i^vo years’ vojage. He* was received than the admiral himself, to the haughty 
v.iih the utmost exultation. Tb.e king ami turbulent colonists. In Spain (^o- 
in addition to his other titles, now as- lunibus easily vindicated his conduct; 
sumed tlic strange one of or hut, partly from the machinations of his 

Loid of the (hinquest. Navigation, enemies, and paitly from the exhausted 
■ ai:d Commerce of Kthiopia, Arabia, state of tiie treasury, (drained by the 
Persia, and India; and bestowed upon Neapolitan expedition, and the expenses 
flama those of admiral, l^^id count of incident to the late royal marriages and 
ViJigueira, besides a share in the royal successive installation of several heirs,) 
monopoly of the trade with India. Ma- it was not till May, 149H, that he ivas 
nnel was ^t this time married, by papal enabled to sail upon his third expedition 
di'*pensation, to Maria, the youngest of discovery. Upon this oc- 
sister of his deceased wife Isabella, ac- casion he actually did disco- 
cording to the usual practice of the ver the great Southern Con- 1495 — 150 .?. 
Portugupze court, where the lies of linent of America, and gave 
rclatiorisliip seem to have been con- names to places up«n the gulph of Paria. 
sidercil as ri commendations, not bars, But he mistook llie point of land tUat 
to man lage. forms the western side of the bay for ano- 

Jn Castile, during this time, the vilest ther large island, and thence provokingly 
calumines had been c.rcu- lost llie fame of the discoveiy. He 
rrirM*''’ against Coluinhiis, liy proceeded on waul to bis colony, uhieh 

H 97 ' tbi* eombiin d enmity of the lie found in ojien reliellion against his 

colonist were impatient broflier ; and lie could no otheiwise re- 
ahke of tlie stnet diseij line ho (iiforeed, stonf traftqinllily, than by allowing a 
Mild of tlieir subordination to one u horn large body of the rebels to return to 
tiuy rt'gariled as an iqistart, moicenary Spain in the vessels destined to continue 
i'ore';,ner, and of Foiiseeii, liisbop of examination of these new regions. 
Baojijoz, afterwards ])atriaich of the In consequence of these hiiulerances, 
Ind'es, to whom Isabella bad com- the ])nvate expeilition vvliich sailed from 
nutted the entiie management of her Spain the following year, under Ojedo 
Ti ansaPaiitie airairs ; and who, though and Amerigo Vespuccio, a Florentine 
an able nnn, was not siijierior to the merchant, being secretly furnished by 
infiiienee of a ]a'tly malevolence, pro- Fonseca with the charts made by Co- 
volied by the high spiiit of (Jolinnt)us. lumbus of his last voyage, was enabled 
To these ealumines the (picen was in- to explore the continent nortli-west- 
duced to listen by lier tenderness for ward from the mouths of the Orinoco, 
lier newly-aequii ed barbai lan subjects, and thus to defraud the real discoverer of 
and lier consequent diss.-tisfaetion with pait ot his glory,--claimiiig the discovery 
the admiial’s treatment of tljern. 11 is of the eoniment as their own, and 
ccmsignrnent of five bundled slaves slie giving it tlie nann^* of Ameiica.Tn'.tead 
liad immediately restored to their ii^itivc of that of Columbia, whicli it assuredly 
liomes. She at the same time sent out a ought have borne, 
commissioner to inquire into tin? accusa- Even the surrender to the mutineers 
tions against the admiral, and stfict of ships, so essential to his own hopes 
oiders that the Indians should in every and projects, had not enabled the ad- 
way be conciliated. She was further miral reduce the colony to complete 
induced by Fonseca, in violation of her order. He was compelled to propitiate, 
agreement with Columbus, to sanction rather than attempt forcibly to control, 
the prosecution of his discoveries by tho.se who remained behind; and, for 
other persons, upon terms very bene- this purpose, to allow them to make 
iicial to the royal treasury: namely, slaves •of the natives whom they em- 
the receiving a tenth of all the gold ployed in searching for gold. This con- 
obtained, without contributing to the travention of her express orders again 
expense of the expeditions. irritated Isabella, and a second time 

These marks of royal displeasure gave weight to the allegations of the 
brought Columbus hack to Spain. He admiral’s inveterate enemies. She sent 
commixed his authority during his .out Don Francisco deBovadilla, in 1500, 
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with anMjouly to infiuin* into Iho ron- 
diK't, of (J(jhunl)us^ and, should it prove 
criminal, to supprsedc* Inni. Jlovadilla 
is represented as a man of jrood sense 
and character, Init the tem])fation 
proved too stronc: for his virtue, and he 
sent the viceroy of tlie new world with 
his tv^o brothers lioine in chains. 

Upon th(*ir voyas^o, tlie captain of the 
ship in which they sailed, offered to 
take off the insulting irons. ‘ No !' said 
Columbus. ‘ Their majesties have com- 
manded me to submit to Hovadilla ; by 
Ibeir authority he put these fetters upon 
me, which 1 will wear till they shall 
command them to be taken ottV He 
nceordinirly landed at Cadiz in chains, 
when a liurst of universal indi 2 :nation 
^rose. The unpopularity, produced by 
misrepresentation, and by the public dis- 
appointment at the discovery of the new 
wtrld not liavim>; been followed by an 
immediate and immense influx of trea- 
sure, vanished, and a reaction ensued, 
proportionate to the injudicious viru- 
lence of tlu^adniifalVjneniies. Isabella 
ordered liis instant release, and wrote to 
him with her own hand, (‘xpressinn; lier 
repels at bis ill-usai^o, and intbtin<J him 
to eourt. She likewise sent Inm money 
to defray bis journey thither, lie re- 
paired to Granada, where the court Ihrn 
W'as, accompanied by the acclamations 
of the people; and Isabella received 
him with tears of emotion at the recol- 
lection of all he iiad done, and all lie had 
sutfered. Columbus had supported his 
ill-fortune without a complaint ; but the 
sight of his queen’s sympathy over- 
powered his fortitude. He Hung himself 
upon his knees before her, and burst 
into so passionate a fit of weeping, as 
rendered him for some minutes in- 
capably of addressing her. 

Bovadilla was immediately super- 
seded ; but Columbus was not rein- 
stated in bis viceroyalfy. Son#e notion 
now began to be entertained of the 
magnitude and importance of the newly- 
found world; and Ferdinand's convic- 
tion that the viceroyalty of such,Tegions 
was too great a trust to be committed to 
a foreign adventurer, induced Isabella at 
least to suspend his authority. He was 
despatched with a fourth expedition to 
explore further 'the southern eofitinent, 
and if possible find a passage to India. 
In this last object it is needless to say 
that he failed. In the former he so far 
succeeded, that he ex])lored a consi- 
derable extent of coast, and was very 
near lighting upon Mexico. It is im- 


possibk' not to regret that lie shonld 
have mis^icd a discovery which would so 
abundantly have recompensed liis toils, 
by insuring to him the reputation :md 
respect necessarily contingent upon the 
ascertainment of the value of his New 
World. He sailed from Cuba, made the 
main land about the bay of Honduras, 
but unfortunately turning south-east 
instead of north-west, sailed along the 
Mosquito shore, towards the soutlieni 
continent ; and attempted to establish a 
colony, in \\fiieh he was disappointed by 
the opposition of the natives, and the 
usual misconduct of the Spaniards. On 
his return he was shipwrecked upon the 
island of Jamaica, where he was de- 
tained a twelvemonth by the ill will of 
Ovanda, the new governor of Hispa- 
niola, who, although two of the ad- 
mirars most attached followers boldly 
made tludr way in a country canoe to 
the colony with the tidings of bis dis- 
tress, wilfully neglected to send vessels 
for his relief. During that year Colum- 
bus restrained the hostile disposition 
of the natives only by making an use of 
his astronomical knowledge, which 
might be called quackery, were it not 
justified by actual necessity. Hi‘ threat- 
ened to deprive them of the moon at a 
period when he knew that an eclipse 
woiifd occur ; and, when be saw the 
savages terrified by the seeming execu- 
tion of his threat, promised to restore 
her if they bound themselves to comply 
with his wishes. 

Upon reaching the colony he found 
it in great disorder, himself slighted, 
and the unhappy Indians, upon whom 
he had originally hoped to confer the 
benefits of civilization unmixed, more 
cruelly ojipressed than ever. He could 
not endure to reside in such a scene, 
and returned, for the last time, to Eu- 
rope- to solicit the restoration of his own 
authority. He found his sole protectress, 

Isabella', u'pon the brink of the grave. 

%• 

Chapter II. 

Compulsory conversion of ihe ^ 

Conquest of Naples by Ferdinand 
and Lewis Xll. — The Great Captain 
expels the French from their shares 
Death of Isabella — Accession of Jo~ 
anna and her husband Philip in 
Castile — Porh^ueze discover Hra~ 
zil — Hostilities in India — Gradual 
increase of Poi'iumiczc possessions in 
India — Indian Mahometans obtain aid 
from Turkey^^ Victory of Mapometm 
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„Uh'\—Tlrir (H'futl—Prncp rosforpfl 
l)t ^ ^pyision^nmnruistihpPortnfrunzp 

in India — AlhNqnPrqnn r.r/pmlx the 
Pnrtnmirzp Kmjiire from the Pr?\s'ian 
Gttlf In Malacca — KstahJishesi a yet 
mure extensirc trade — Death of Phi- 
qp-.-(’nn/irmrd hisanity of Joanna — 
pfrdinand obtains the Regency — 
Jams the league of Camhray against 
J^enice — The Holy League against 
Fran ^‘c — M zes Navarre — Peace with 
France — JVar and Conquests in 
Northern Africa — l)i^(^ery of the 
Pacific Death of Ferdinajid — Death 
of John ami Catherine of Navarre^, 

Various occurrences liad, durinfl^ Ihe 
absence of Columbus, occu- 
Spain pied and harassed the queen. 

She had evperieneed much 
ddficulty in prevailin*; upon 
Ferdinand to summon Joanna, now 
their heiress, with her husl)and, tlie 
Arelidu Philip, to Spain, in order to 
the solemn reeoj^nition of her ris^hts: 
and, when she succeeded, her dauj!:hter’s 
visit broufrht her fr lief instead of 
comfort. Joanna had jirobably never 
been bUssed uith stronjj: intellects: she 
idol'/.ed her husband, an<l Pabella could 
not but jierceive the ill effects produced 
by jealousy, and Philip’s indiilei^ence, 
upon the princess’s mind. Her mental 
disoider increased to ]nirtial insanity 
when lie, dislikinj^ the Spanish "ravity 
and state, pertinaciously adhered to his 
determination of returning: to Flanders, 
whilst her approachini^confinermyit pre- 
vented her accompanying him. This 
last domestic calamity preyed upon 
Isabella 3’et more heavily than her pre- 
ceding misfortunes, and altogether un- 
dermined her constitution. 

Her melancholy had already, perhaps, 
les'-ened her constancy in resisting the 
influence' of her intolerant clergy? and 
she had given w'ay to their desire of expe- 
diting by harsh measures the coiivers^on 
of the Mahometans, thus violating the 
conditions upon which Granada had 
surrendered. These severit ies provoked 
a rebellion, and the Spanish noblemen, 

• The uuthoriticR principally relied upon In this 
chapter are, Yriarte, Ferreias, Garibay, Quintana, 
Barros e Cuutu, Goes, Ua Cosla, La Glede, Maries, 
Giuniione. Robertson, Universal Modern History, 
History ot the House of Austria, by Archdeacon 
Coxc, ;» vols. 4to. Loudon. W07, History of Brazil, 
by Robert Southey, vols. 4to. Loiuloii. IHIO, 8cc. 
The ureat diligence with which Coxeaiid Southey 
Jiave consulted all accessible sources of informa- 
tion upon their several subjects, renders their re- 
spective histories of the House of Austria, and of 
Brazil, satisfactorily authentic. ^ ' 


who first a1tom])U>d1o(pu*ll i1,losi tlioir 
lives amidst the stronghold of tlu* ;\T:i- 
hometans, the* Alpujaria mountains. 
Ferdinand himself then marched against 
them, and h}^ generalship at length 
forced them to sidimit. The more ob- 
stinate, or rather the more honest, Ma- 
hometans were allowed to remove with 
their effect s to Africa, upon paying a 
large .sum of money per head, which 
Ferdinand seems to have valued beyond 
industrious subjects ; the remainder re- 
ceived ba])tism, and became nominal 
Christians. 

The other transaction which had 
marked this period, though considered 
as glorious, was stamjied by too much 
treachery and guilt to have l)(*en reaily 
gratifying to the pure mind of the con- 
scientious Isabella. When Lewis XI I. 
succeeded (JharleS VIII. upon the 
French throne, Fi'rdinand renewed ^r 
made the proposal for dividing the king- 
dom of Naples, justifying the plunder 
of a kinsman, upon the plea that Fre- 
deric had lefusecVtliLynaiTiHge he had 
wished and recommended hidween the 
duke of ( .^^il.ihna. Fiederic’s son and 
heir,*an(r Joanna, Ihe daughter of liis 
father Ferdinand 1 ., by Joanna, Fer- 
dinand of Spain's sister; and had, by 
ilk treatment, obliged those two prin- 
cesses to quit Naples for Spam. Tanvis 
gladly embraced the otier; and when he 
had overrun the iliicby of 
Milan, which he claimed in 
right of his grandmother, a iSll— Lm 
IVIilanese jinncess, he called 
upon Ferdinand to assist him, according 
to agreement, in the invasion of Naples. 
The mode in which Ferdinand j)erformed 
his part of the compact was as perfidious 
as the compact itself was unjust. He 
sent over the Great Captain, Ggiisalv'O 
de I’ordova, witji a powerful army, 
under colour of assisting Frederic 
against •the invaders; and these pre- 
tended allies were, as friends, allowed 
to occupy many of the strong-holds 
of the kingdom; when, joining with 
the in>^ders, they turned their arms 
against him whom they had profess- 
edly come to defend. The Neapoli- 
tans were not more disposed than be- 
fore to fight for their king or their in- 
dependence. Frederic found resistance 
impossible, and show'ed his sense of his 
Spanish kinsman’s conduct, by trusting 
his future de.stiny preferably to a 
stranger. He surrendered himself to 
Lewis’s generals, and was conveyed a 
•prisoner to France, where he spent the 
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remaindc^r of bis lifo in cn])livity. Ta- 
iTTito alone still 11i*lcl out, defench'd by 
the duke of Calabria in'person. 11 was 
besieired by the Great Captain, and when 
reduced to extremity, surrendered, upon 
condition of the diike of Calabria’s en- 
joyin^j his liberty; notwithstanding the 
solemn ratiticatiun of which condition, 
the unfortunate prince was soon after- 
wards tiansrerrod, a^jainst his will, to 
Spain*, where he too lived and died a 
prisoner. In 1.001 Naples was con- 
quered and diviiled between the allies. 

Put the unjust conquerors of Naples 
did not loTij? atjree louchinp the division 
of their booty. The French and the 
Spaniards very soon beiran to charge 
each other reciprocally with encroach- 
ment, and the historians of either nation 
still labour to throw the "uilt of aggres- 
sion upon the other. It certainly aji- 
pwirs likely that the king of Spain, who 
had so treacherously ])lundered his own 
relation, would not display a wry scru- 
pulous probity towards lus ncconiphce; 
and it is certaii^tlud tbo Neapolitans, 
to whom the levity and licentiousness of 
the French troops were intolerable, ex- 
pres’^ed in various ways a iiUtrkeA pre- 
ference for Spanish over French masters. 
Nevertheless, if both ])arties were not 
equally in fault, which is most probable, 
circumstances seem to acipiit Ferdinand 
and his Gieat Captain c-f any regularly 
formed scheme to despoil the French of 
their share: since when, after much 
W'rangling, w’ar at last broke out be- 
tween the commanders of the two con- 
quering armies, the Great (hiptain and 
the duke of Nemours, the former was 
not duly prepared for the contest, and, 
for a while, tlie French had so decidedly 
the advantage, that the Spanish allot- 
ment ^lust have fallen to France, had 
not the progress o£ her arms been 
clucked hy negotiations. The Arch- 
duke Ph’hp, passing through F4aTice cn 
his return to the Netherlands, look 
upon himself to selTle the dispute in an 
interview' with Lewis, by betrothing his 
infant son, afterwards the ^mperor 
(.'harles V., to Lewis’s eldest daughter, 
Claudia, upon 'condition that the king- 
dom of Naples should be resigned hy 
both parties to the youthful pair. Im- 
mediate nolificaliou of this treUty was 

• Spanish writers, who seem more solicitous to 
clear the character of the (irvut Captain from the 
chartre of perfidy than that of the kiiij?, endeavour 
to ju:$tify Oonaalvo’s conduct to the duke of Cuta- 
brla hy referring it to Ferdinand’s express order. — 
A poor apology. 


sent by Lewis and Philip to tlio French 
and Spanish generals; but the latter, 
demurring as to the aiilhority of the 
archduke, dill not proceed to disarm; 
and Ferdinand, re^CMiting the presump- 
tion of his snn-in-law’, refused to ratify 
the treaty. Having now received con- 
.siderablc sums from the Moors, he de- 
spatclicd abimdiint reinforcements to his 
general, w-ho, thus seasonably strength- 
ened, quickly expelled the French from 
Naple.s. The duke of Nemours fell in 
action. 

Lewis, indignant at this breiich of 
faith, made great exertions to revenge 
the violation of an iniquitou*? compact, 
sending one army to recover Naples, 
and another to invade Roussillon, by 
the restoration of which the Fiench had 
certainly gained but little. The former 
of these armies was repulsed by the 
abilities of the Great Captain, and Fer- 
dinand in piTson accom- 
panied the duke of Alva to 
the defence of Roussillon, i.5^i')i--u,oc. 
which tliev effect iiallyclearccl 
from invaders. 

But the joy of these successes u'as, 
before the end of the year, sadly over- 
clouded to Spain. In the month of 
November, I.*) 04, died Queen Isabella, 
who has been justly and liaiipilv eulo- 
gised by an elegant modern wnrei*, as 
the most beautiful of historical charac- 
ters, the purest sovereign who ever sat 
upon a throne; and, estimating her by 
the standard of her contemporaries, (the 
only fair standard,) she was also one of 
the most enlightened. The encourage- 
ment she afforded to science wms such, 
that the grandees Imd their children 
well-educated to please her; and the 
Inquisition, as she established it, was 
deslined chiefly, if not solely, to watch 
over new converts from Judaism or 
iMa(iomefanism. By her will, drawm 
up with the concurrence of her Cortes^ 
Isabella left the regency of her king- 
ddiTis to Ferdinand, during the incapa- 
city of her daughter Joanna, and the 
minority of her grandson Charles ; 
having first received Ferdinand’s assur- 
ance upon oath that he would not, hy a 
second marriage, risk the separation of 
their united realms, through the birth 
of a male heir to his own patrimonial 
dominions. 

With Isabella*- exjiired the tranquil- 
lity of Spain. The Archduke Philip 
immediately laid claim to the regency, 

• Washington Irving. j,. 
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or rather fn the sovereignly of Castile, 
hushaiul to the insane queen, and the 
majority of tiie Castilians were induced 
to tieclare for him, partly by loyalty 
to .lonnna, partly by dislike of Ferdi- 
nand, whose cold temper had been 
aUva\s peculiarly offensive to them, and 
who now increased their dislike bv 
mariyini^ au:.un, in violation of his 
word pledired to the late queen, and, 
as the\ tlumixht, evincing little feeling 
of her" loss. II is marriaife was, how- 
ever, of use to him, h) pro(ftieinir jieace 
with France. IJc chose for his bride 
Gerni.iine de Foix, the nicee of Lewis 
XII., who resigned his claims to his 
half of the kini^dom of Naples in favour 
of the issue of that ma'iiai^e, but to re- 
vive in di faiilt of siieh issue. Ferdinand, 
after a Ionic contest t«>r the rej^ency of 
Castile, w.is in the end obhiTod to yield, 
and Philip uhtaincr tlie icov eminent 
with the title of kiiii^. Ferdinand's con- 
cinrence was ])erliaps the more easily 
pained from his anxietj to visit Naples; 
the jealoiisv he had lonp entertained of 
the Crreat Captain, hut which the beniicn 
intliRMiee of Isabella had Iniidered from 
Ijreakinp out duriiuc her lif(*, havinir 
risen to an uncontrollable lieii;h( since 
her leath. The pronijit loyalty with 
which Gonzalvo ohejed the imwdate 
vecailmp him to Spam, ])ro\ed Feidi- 
nand's suspicions to be groundless, but 
does not seem to have allayed them. 

In Porlupal, meanwhile, the success 
of Gama had ])ut an end to 
all doubts as to the ]Ti*osecii- 
lioo— i.Vo?). fion of maritime enterprize. 

Ill J5U0 Manuel .sent Peihal- 
vares Cabral to India, and he, standing 
out more to the west than usual, acci- 
dentally discovered Rrazil. Soon after- 
warils another adventurous Portupueze 
Tiavipator, named G. de Cortv-real^ sail- 
ing northward, is said to have reacheil 
Greenland; but the northern eontinent 
of America had already, even before 
Columbus had discovered the pulph of 
Paria, been visited by Knplish vessels 
under the command of John Cabot, a 
Venetian, enqiloyed by Henry VII.; 
and that portion of the new world did 
not appear sufficiently invilinp to induce 
any warm competition for its dominion. 

• Cabral had not the conciliatory man- 
ners of Gama, and saon after his reach- 
ing Calecut the Moors .succeeded in so 
completely embroiling him with the na- 
tives, that liostilities ensued. A factor, 
whom he had placed on shore to super- , 
intend* the collecting of pepper for tho 


cargo of his ships, \wis killed ; an 1 Ca- 
bral, after am|^y avenging his death, 
left Calecut, accepting the invitations of 
the kings of Cochin and Cananor to 
complete his cargoes in their ports. A 
war broke out in consequence betweim 
Cochin and Calecut, iu which the former 
was ncarlv siilidued. lint Manuel now 
sent out fleets and troops sufficient for 
the protection of his allies. 'J’he zamo- 
ri/t's armies were defeated, and driven 
from their cornpiests; the king of Co- 
chin recovered the whole of his domi- 
nions, and was easily persuaded by the 
commander of those allies to whose 
prowess he was .so much iiuJel>ted, Al- 
buquerque, to permit them to build a 
fortress in a strong ])osition, which 
would enable them efficiently to protect 
the kingilom of (J'ichin, and insuie the 
safety of the factors left in Imhajo 
prepare cargoes of ])epper and other 
spices. This was the first strong foot- 
ing obtained by llie Poituiiueze iii 
India, and the first germ ot their im- 
mense eastern einpne* From this time 
fontard they weie engaged in const ant 
vvarftire ui *thrit part of the woild : the 
smaller princes seeking I heir trieiulship 
and protection, the more poweriiil op- 
posing them ; whiKt the poliey of the 
Imrtugneze w’as to spare and to court 
the native Hindoos, encouraging tliem 
to rise against tliiMi* Mahometan inasteis, 
the real antagonists of the Kiiropean 
advent 111 ers. 

The Mahometans were so much an- 
noyed by the a])j)eaiance of (Jhnstiari 
arms in a quarter hitherlo their undis- 
turbed propel ty, that they made lepie- 
.senlalions upon the subject to the 
powxTlid Mameluke Sultan of Kgiirt, 
who sent an amhassador to iiome to 
alarm the Po])tjj as the s])irit^Tal head 
or father of Christeriilom, with menaces, 
that if, he diil not put a stop to all 
Christian aggiessioii against the Ma- 
hometans, whether in Spam, in Africa, 
or in India, the sultan would take 
signal, vengeance upon all Christians 
in his*dominions, as well as nj)on Je- 
rusalem and its holy places. The 
terrified Pope iiiijiarted tlie sultan’s 
threats, backed by Ins own entreaties, 
to Ferdinand and Manuel. Upon the 
former they piodiiced no etfect what- 
ever, and they rather inflamed than 
cooled the king of Portugal’s eagerness 
to make war upon the misbelievers in 
every part of the world. In northern 
Africa, indeed, his expeditions had failed. 
Some had proved unavailing, some had 
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been directed to other more pressing 
objects ; one havinj^: tieeri employee! to 
assist Uie Venetians ajrainst the Turks, a 
service which the Venelians now repaid 
by stirniilatini; the Egyptian monarch 
against their former allies, wh^jse direct 
iiitei course with Jndia seemed likely to 
injure their indirect trade with that 
country thioiurh Eirypt. Manuel's zeal 
was unimpaired liy his reverses, and he 
replied to liis holiness that he intended 
both to make India (Jhiistiaii and J^)r- 
tugiieze, ami to destroy the sect of Ma- 
hometanism at Mecca; and that the 
holy father oni^lit to assist his jnous de- 
signs hy jireaching a crusade against 
the Turks m Europe, whicli should pre- 
vent their opposing him in Asia. 

The days of crusades were past; no 
Christian league iijterfered with the 
movements of the Mahome- 
tans, and a pow’erfid arma- 
Ji04-iou nient was eijuipped by the 
Sultan in the Ked Sea, and 
desjiatchcd to India to co-operate with 
the Mussuhnan j/overeigns of that tine 
hut never independent region, for* the 
expulsion of the Portugueze. Don Fran- 
cisco de Almeida, the first viceroy of 
tlie Portugueze eastern empire, and, 
like all the early commanders, an able 
man, was then in India. He had in- 
creased the jirotitable traile carried on 
there, by extending the Portugueze dis- 
coveries, (if we may give that name 
to the tiist reaching of one civilized 
country by the ships of another,) and 
establishing various new Iriendly con- 
nexions ; he had also given a degree 
of consistency to a vice-royalty, which 
ajipeared rather unsubstantial, by in- 
ducing some tributary states of tlie 
larger Indian kingdoms, especially na- 
tive Ilkidoo tributaries of Mussulman 
conquerors or their ' descendants, to 
transfer their allegiance and tljeir Iri- 
hutc to Portugal, amkby obtaining leave 
from ilitlerent sovereigns, to build forts 
for the safety of the Portuguese factor, s, 
settled in their sea-])orts. Alqieida's 
son, Don r.ouienco, with very inadequate 
forces, first encountered the Turkish 
armada near Diu. The Turks had been 
joined by the Camtiayan navy, under 
the command of the captain of* Diu, 
Melique Az, a Russian renegade, who, 
having been presented by a slave trader 
to the king or sultan of Cambay, had 
gained his liberty and his master's favour 
together, hy his dexterity as an archer, 
displayed in transfixing with his arrow 
a kite that had most impertinently and 


inaiispiciouslv, on a day of battle, de- 
filed the king's turban, as high in air he 
soared over head. The united Turkish 
and Cambay.in fleets, Don Lourenyo, 
with more temerity than judgment, at- 
tacked. He was defeated and slain, his 
vessels retiring, however, in good order. 

Tlie afflict ;.*d viceroy made every exer- 
tion to avenge his son’s fall, and assem- 
bled a large licet, with which he de- 
feated that ot the enemy, but conclude J 
a peace willv(’aniba) . Alfonso Allm- 
quenpie, tht grealcsl of the great men 
Portugal sent to India, now arrived as 
Almei(i.i*s successor, and somewhat 
iincoLirteoiisIy demanded the instant 
surrender of his authority. Almeida, 
who deemed he was only to resign it .at 
his departure, the usual practice, threw" 
Albuquenpie into prison; Init tlie com- 
mander of the next fleet from Portugal 
took Alhutpierqiic's part, and Aim ‘ula 
saihid tor Europe under circumstanees 
of insult unsuited to his services. What 
would have been the king's decision be- 
tween the tw’o al)le viceroy^, to one of 
whom he had imairrod, and to the other 
W'as incurring, so vast a debt, js nn- 
knowMi, us Almeida lost his life on his 
hornew’ard voyage, m a squabble be- 
tw'een lus servants and a \)aity of ne- 
groes Albuquerque’s subseiiuenl ser- 
vices abundantly etfaeed all recollection 
of any impropriety in Ins conduct lo- 
wairds his deceased predecessor. Dm mg 
Ins government he extended the Portu- 
gueze (loinmions in the east, from 
Ormuz, at the mouth of the Persian 
G'llph, to Malacca, — took Goa, a very 
valuable sea-poit, where the seal of 
government was siibsecjueiitly fixed, — - 
e.Mahhshed a friendly intercourse with 
the Shah of Persia, and sent vessels to 
open a trade with the Molucca or Spice 
Islands. All this was etfected ere his 
death in December, l.>15, within twenty 
years from Gama’s first voyage. 

ki Castile, King Philip was sedulously 
destroying the good will at 
first shown him by his wife's fronI'A’n 
.subjects. He quarrelled with liinj, 

the Inquisitors, neglected 
Cardinal Ximenez and the Duke of Alva, 
whom Ferdinand had recommended to 
him as his ablest counsellors, indulged 
the rapacity of hi.s Flemish favourites, 
and, finally, ill-treated Joanna, endea- 
vouring to have her declared insane, 
and, as such, confined. The grandees, 
upon this attempt, positively required to 
see their queen. They visited her at 
.one of her best moments, and fotmd her 
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quite ralionul. Their report raised the 
indimiiitiuii of the Castilians to its ut- 
niosT lu*ii;ht, ami ii rel;ellion seemed 
upon the ot Invakin^ out, when it 
was sta\ecl by Philip’s sudden death, in 
con>e(i lienee of drinking cold water when 
over- heated. 

Put this event was tar from producing 
iniinediate tranquillity. The shock 
^ tiuallv eoiiHimed Joanna’s insanity. She 
* kept the curse in her own chamber, so 
jealously excluding all woj^ien, except 
her own mnnediato doniestifs, that she 
even lel'used other assistance than theirs 
at the birth ot her child, the Infanta 
Catlieiine* and she pertinaciously re- 
lused to listen to any kind of laisniess, 
or eveii to Mgn a paper, merely answer- 
iiiii, to eveiy application, ‘ My lather 
will see to it.' 

Feuiniaml was then in Italy, endea- 
voining to secure his possession of his 
lu wi) - aeipnred kingdom of N a pies. He 
was lahouiing, at once to eouiiteract the 
dampers he leared from the Great Cap- 
tain's populaiity, and to obviate the 
])ossjbilit\ ol' tilt lire rnischu*r tioni any 
leeogiiitioii of light in his voiing queen, 
Germaine, as whose marriage portion 
the Pieiieli hall of the kingdom having 
been e Miliinied to Ferdinand liy Lewis, 
might be reclaimed in the event other 
d\ing clintless. liut Ferdinaml’s ab- 
sence wa*, not the only diHicnlty with 
which (Castile had to contend. Philip's 
follies had not reconciled the Castilians 
to their late queen's liusbaiid. Tliey 
still hated him, and various measures 
were piopo'.ed to avoid lifs goveinrnenl. 
One paity jnoposed comiuii ting the re- 
gency, dill mg the minority of the j)rinee 
of Asturias, to that prince's jiaternal 
grandfather the Emperor Maximilian, 
and negotiated his free passage through 
Navarre. Another would have named 
the queen's second son, Ferdinaritl, a 
child, in fact meaning to go very them- 
selves in his name. A third would hiwe 
re-mavried her. In such a state of anar- 
chy, all tlie disorders that Isabella had 
with difficulty repressed, revived and 
distracted the country. The following 
year, 1507, Ferdinand returned to Spain, 
and by the inlluence of Alva and Xi- 
menez, obtained the regency. His firm- 
ness and prudence, joined to Cardinal 
Ximenez* great abilit\ps, soon restored 
tlie country to its former tranquillity. 

The interests of his Neapolitan con- 
quest kept Ferdinand perpetually en- 
gaged in the various and fluctuating 
wars arid leagues oi the difl’erent Italian 


states with France and the empire. Ry 
his accession tc^ the league formed at 
Cambray against Venice, he olit.iined 
from the Venetians, as the price of 
])eaee, some Neapolitan sea-ports which 
they had seized, lie afterwards turned 
against his former allies, joined the Holy 
League, as it was termed, formed by 
Pope Julius 11. and the Venetians, for 
the expulsion of the French from Italy; 
and he is said to have done so only ujioii 
condititin of the Pope’s excommunicat- 
ing the king and (pieeii of Navarre, as 
adherents of the schismatic council of 
Jhsa. Certain it is, that those sovereigns 
were thus exconiiiiunicated ; and tlial 
the king of Aragon turned the senleace 
to his own advaiitiige. 

He proposed taking his share of the 
war by invading the south of France 
and assisting liis suii-iii-law, Ilen^ 
VI 1 1. of England, to recover (ruiemi<^. 
To facilitate this invasion, Ferdinand 
demanded from tlie Navarrese sove- 
reigns a free passage for liis Irooos 
through Navari‘e,*and» that the jirmct* 
oi \4iana, together with some striuig 
placei, shqidd be placed in Ins liaruG a^ 
pledges for the safety of his troops dur- 
ing their passage. These last demiiu Is 
Catherine and her husband rejected, 
offljring to observe the strict- 
est neutrality. To that oifer 
Ferdinand replied, by accus- i i*!/. 
ing them ot having con- 
cluded an alliance, offensive and d e- 
fensive, with France, upon the streiigili 
of winch accusation he sent the diik j ot 
Alva vvitli a powerful army to ocenny 
their kingilom, A show ol negofiaiinri 
was still kt;pt up, some old preteiisio is 
to the crown were produced, found *d 
upon the close family connexion h.- 
tween the kings of Aragon anil* those 
of Navarre, or tlie wnll of Rlanche, 
and the excommunication, which gave 
the ancient Pyreiinean kingdom to the 
first occupant, was insisted upon. Tn. 
Aragonese faction, which, in opposi- 
tion to a French faction, had so Jong 
existed ^n N avarre, supported Alva ; 
and his preponderating numbers bore 
down all opposition; whilst the presence 
of an English army in Guienne, awaiting 
Spanish cu-operation, prevented the op- 
pressed sovereigns from obtaining elec- 
tive succours from France. Pamplona 
surrendered upon terms. Alvasoleiiinly 
swore, in the name of Ferdinand, to re- 
spect and maintain all laws, rights and 
privileges of tlie Navairese; and most 
of the other fortified luu us tollowed the 
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example of the ciipital. The kinir and 
queen retired to Franco? whence the for- 
mer returned witli a French army to 
attempt tlie recovery of Ins w'ile's domi- 
nions. Put he fouml the Spanish forces 
too powerful, and ai^ain evacuated tlie 
kinu;(lom ; or, at le.ist, hy tar the lavirer 
part of It, which lies soutli of tlie P}re- 
nees, and has, e\er since formed a 

part of the Spanish monarchy a na- 
tural and imjiortant union, had it been 
bronuht about hy just means. Jolm 
and (Jatherine retaineil the royal title, 
with which they ruled tlie small French 
jiortion of Navarre. 

ThcFn^^iisli coniman ler, the marquess 
of Dorset, meanwhile was 
Sp.iiti comiilaiTiiiiij of tlie non- 
15l‘J -i.'ii.’i oxcciilion ot the stipulations 
of the treaty with England, 
qji the pait of Spam. The season for 
military operations was consiuiii'd hy 
Alva in coiupierinu: and seciuini^ Na- 
varre: and the Kne^lisli army lelurned 
home without lecovermi^ Guieiine. Fer- 
dinand had now^^ainWI all lie had jmr- 
posed by the war, and made peace' with 
liCwis, leaving hi.s allie.s fo shi^t for 
themselves. 

The Castilian dominions in Africa 
were likewise exleiidetl (lurinir Feuh- 
nand's regency. Cardinal Ximeii<*z, 
with the legent's sanction, fitted out uii 
armament at his own expense, with 
which he took Oran ; and this ainpiisi- 
tion exciting a desire for conquest in 
Africa, .similar to that animating Portu- 
gal, many attacks uptm the T;Ioor.s were 
made with considerable success. Fer- 
dinand, hesiiles, assisted his son-in-law, 
IManuel, in the only prosperous one of 
those many African expeditions, that 
consumed the wealth he derived from 
India 1' namely, tin; expedition in which 
Manuel took the sea'-port town of Ar- 
zilla, in ihe empire of Morocco 

It was upon tliis second assumption 
of the regency of Castile, 
«panisii lii;\t the king of Aiagoii 
from AAK seems to have liegun rcfilly 
1504— iruT. fo appreciate the^impoit- 
ance of the discovery of 
■Columbus, who had not long survived 
liis royal friend and jiatroncss. In 1 507 
Ferdinand established a council for tlie 
especial management of Indian affains, 
composed of able men. Without the 
licence of this council, no trade could 
be carried on wdth the New World, nor 
could any individual repair thither. He 
further regulated a church estahhshment 
lor those provinces, over which he af-c. 


lowed the pope as little control as was 
com])a1il)le with Catholicism. These 
Transatlanlic dominions certainly were 
rapidly increasing in consequence, nol- 
withsfanding the frightful decline of the 
nalivo ])opiil:ition, resulting fiom the 
Spaniaiils both couqieiling the Indians 
to labour Ix'Vtmd their strength, an! 
ilrivmg them fiom the fertile and, to 
them, genial i)liiins, to the cold and bar- 
len iiKiUntaiu regions, where mines are 
usually fou/sd. Diego Columluis, the 
admiral’s l^dcst son, had instituted a suit 
against Ferdinand, for the restitution of 
the liglits, honoins, and priMleges as- 
.sured to his tannl\ ; and obtained troiii 
the Council of the Indu-s a seiilciice in 
his fh\our. This f.ivoiiraMc decision 
obtained him, probably, the hand of 
Donna Maria de Toleilo, a niece ot the 
duke of Alva, and the power ful influ- 
ence ot his wife’s family ju’evenltal ter- 
givtMsalion on Ibe King's pait. Ovaiulo 
was recalled, and Don Diego sent out 
as governor to Hispaniola, vvliither he 
was accoinpanieLl by m.my of his new 
connexions, and whither the siilenJour 
of the sort ui coint he and his lady 
held, tpiickly attracted coloni.sts of a 
lank far superior to any of the preceding 
adventurers, and from whom mod of 
the . noble Creole familie.s in tSpanish 
America aie descended. 

In 1510, Don Diego employed V\‘las- 
quez, one of bis father’s associates, to 
comjucr and colonize (Jub;i : and vaiious 
unsuccessful at tempts,by private jier.sons, 
at establishments upon the continent, 
ended in one feeble colony upon the Isth- 
mus of Darien, umler Rali)oa. Ualboa 
was an able and enterpiising man: ho 
conciliated the neighbouiing Indians, 
Irom whom he obtained such informa- 
tion of the wealth of the I'eriivian empire, 
as impelled him to make his way acros.s 
the' i.sthmiis, when he discovered the 
Pacific- Ocean. He sent tidings of his 
discoveries and schemes to Spain, re- 
questing means to conipier Peru. The 
tidings and schemes were gladly received; 
but the jealousy wliich every man ot 
abilitie.s excited in the breasts of the 
king and his Indian minister, Fonseca, 
prevented their intrusting the projector 
with the execution. They sent Pedrarias 
Davila to supersede JIalhoa as governor 
of Darien. Internal dissensions ensued, 
which ended in Balboa's execution upon 
a false accusation ; and Pedrarias having 
offended the natives, could get no infor- 
mation from them. The Peruvian project 
was, therefore, abandoned as ittusory. 
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Such \Tas Ihe prosperous state in 
which Ferdinand left an im- 
sptiin niense empire to his jjrand- 
Charles,— no affection 
for whom had. however, in- 
spiied or sw eetened his exertions. He 
seems to have entertained for the young 
prince (whom, indeed, lie liad scarcely 
ever seen, Charles having been entirely 
educated in the Netherlands) no senti- 
ments except the jealousy kings so often 
betray of their successo#^. He even 
sought to weaken the future sovereign of 
Spain by giving to Don Ferdinand, his 
younger ^ grandson, the three grand- 
masterships of St. lago, Calafrava, and 
Alcantara, which, as too formidable in 
ihe hands of subjects, he and Isabella 
bad, with some difficulty, irrevocably 
united to the crown ; a mischievous 
grant, only prevented by the earnest 
remonstrances of his trustiest counsel- 
lors. His joy when Germaine bore him 
a sen, who would have separated Ara- 
gon, Catalonia, Valencia, Sicily, and 
Naples, from Joanna’s realms, was un- 
bounded ; and upon the early death of 
this infant heir, his anxiety to sec him 
replaced is said to have impelled him to 
tile use of dings that entirely destroyed 
bis ji^oady-failing .strength, and brouglit 
un a suece.ssion of illnesses which fbrmi- 
nated his career on the 23d of January, 
J51G. 

Ferdinand has been as highly praised 
by Spanish historians as he is bitterly 
vitu])erated by the French. His true 
eulogy is in the regrets of his o\^n sub- 
jects, which seem to have been real ; 
and liis character must he judged from 
his Iiistory. He was a bad husband to 
Isabella. Perhaps the best trait re- 
corded of him, is his refusing, when in 
great want of money, a' free gift offered 
him by the Aragonese nobles, upon^on- 
dition of his repealing a law that Ifillowed 
the vassals of the nobles to seele redress 
of their grievances from the royal tribu- 
nals. He replied, ‘ I will not sell my 
sulijects' liberty for money. I have 
emancipated the noble.s’ vassals from 
their masters’ yoke, and will keep them 
free.’ 

The despoiled king and queen of Na- 
varre shortly followed the usurper of 
their rights, dying in the months of April 
and July, respectivelj^i^f the same year. 
They left their Fren^' dominions and 
regal title to their soir, HeA^ 11. of 
Navarre. 


CtlAPTER III. 

Able regency of Ximenez — Charlea ar- 
rives in Spain — Is proclaimed king 
jointly with Joanna — Death of Xime- 
nez — 77ie rapacity of Charles's Fle- 
mish favourites disgusts the Spa- 
niards — Charles elected ettiperor — 
Rebellion of the Comuneros, or mu- 
nicipalities — Their leader, Padilla, 
affects to act in Joanna's name — 
Charles conciliates the nobles and 
clergy — Comuneros advance in their 
demands — They are defeated — Padilla 
taken and executed — The. confede- 
rated cities gradually submit — Ri- 
valry between Charles and Francis L 
— Francis srcrcthj assists Ibtnry of 
Navarre to invade his kingdom — Na- 
varre conquered and recovered — OfA*u 
war bt'tweeJi Charles and Francis— 
Charles, by his wise clemency , finally 
suppresses the rebellion of the Comu- 
neros.* 

BY*Ferdinand’s death, Joanna became 
queA of *1116 whole monar- 
chy of her parents, enlarged froiirA\) 
as it had been, even since her 
o^'n accession to the one- • 
half, by her father’s policy. But Joanna's 
mental infirmity grew worse and 
Her son Charles, therefore, was invited 
to Spain ; and the government remained 
until his arrival, ‘in the hands of Ferdi- 
nand's natural son, the archbishop of 
Saragossa, and of Cardinal Ximenez, 
whom the deceased king had appointed 
severally regents of Aragon and of Castile. 
To the former no objection was made ; 
but Ximenez was of a fiimily, though 
noble, reduced to great poverty, gud the 
haughty Ca.stiliau grandees disdained 
submission to one whom they esteemed 
their inftrior. He had besides provoked 

• The authorities principally consulted for this 
chauter .'ire, Yrlarte, Ferrerus, Quintana, Barros e 
Couto, Coes, l)ii Custa, La Clcde, Sempere, CoxeS 
House oil Austria, Universal Modern History, 
f'ronica rfo muito nlto e mwlo pndetoso Jley deslrs 
Rfi/nos de Vortugal, Jonni'.i drstt: mmr, por Fran- 
ci'.fo d’ Andrade, scu Vomilhero c seu Vromsta mnr, 
fid. Lisboa, 1(J13— a chronicle rescmbliiiff the lor- 
iner for aiilheuticity. History of Charles V., by 
Dr. Bobertson, 4 vols 8vo. London. 1777 — it ■ 
almost superfluous to say, that this is a 8fand.ird 
book. Kssai sur les Mceurs et sur 1' Esprit des Na 
lions, ft sur If s prinripaux faits de VJItstoirc deput. 
CharletHtifrne jusqu'il Louis p«r M. de > ol 

taire ; (Euvres Curnplrtes de M. de \ oltaire, 100 
tom. 12mo. Basic. 17y2-a work of considerable 
value to the philosophic investigator of history, 
from the extraordinary powers of the author a miud, 

} »ut not to be depended upon for facts, which ore 
requcntly distorted or discoloured, perhap* uncoo- 
"sciously, to suit prec' nceived theorU*s. 
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iniirh ill-will, by thfi rigour with which 
he had investigated those tyrants of lands 
and privileges that royal profusion had 
lavished to the impoverishment of the 
exchequer, and had enforced the fair 
pleas he found for resuming many. A 
deputation of these grandees arrogantly 
Questioned him as to his powers, and 
the late king's right of naming a regent ; 
when the cardinal, coolly leading his 
interrogators to a window, showed them 
a large body of troops under arms, and 
answered, ‘ By those powers I govern 
Castile until Prince Charles shall arrive, 
or shall supersede me.' That this last 
alternative was not an empty profession, 
he soon had occasion to prove. When 
Adrian, bishop of Utrecht, a Fleming, 
who had been the prince’s preceptor, 
arrived with his pupil's authority to as- 
sume the regency, it would have cost 
Ximenez but a word (such was the Cas- 
tilian abhorrence of the Flemings since 
Philip had disgusted them with his na- 
tion) to free himself frpm his rival ; but 
he at once received him as his colleague, 
and governed conjointly wit h^ him. 

Boldness and wisdom were* the •cha- 
racteristics of the cardinal's administra- 
tion. He repulsed a French invasion of 
Navarre,* on behalf of the despoiled 
sovereign ; and by dismantling every 
fortress throughout that kingdom, ex- 
cept Pamplona, which he proposed to 
render impregnable, according to the 
military science of the day, he pro- 
jected to make it impossible for an in- 
vading army thenceforward to do more 
than overrun the country, and retreat 
upon tlie advance of superior forces. 
He proceeded steadily with Ferdinand 
and Isabella’s plans for reducing the 
exorbi^nt power of the nobility, and 
adopted one measure,«which, had it been 
persevered in, might have preserved to 
Spain her liberties, and deliv<cred her 
from the feudal tyranny of the privileged 
orders, without exchanging it for the 
more noxious yoke of despotism. TJiis 
was the establishment of a •burgher 
militia, to be raised and trained by the 
great towns. Ximenez’ object was not 
to strengthen the towns, but to give the 
crown troops, independent of the barons ; 
and the citizens seem to have viewed the 
scheme in the same light, as a mere 
burthen, without advantage to them- 
selves. They submitted reluctantly, 
and after the projector’s death the plan 
dropped. Ximenez was much thwarted, 
and in every way annoyed by the influ- 
ence of the Flemish court. He remon-' 


strated warmly against the assumption, 
by the prince of Asturias, of the regal 
title, to which he could have no right 
during his mother’s life. But when he 
found his opposition vain, he exerted 
himself as strenuously to obtain Charles’s 
recognition as king in Castile, as though 
he had himself advised the measure ; an(L 
in despite of the indignation of the Cas- 
tilians at this indecent denouncement of 
a mother’s infirmity by a son, — at this 
ungracious ^(surpation of a parent's 
rights, —the Cardinal succeeded in caus- 
ing Joanna and Charles to be acknow- 
ledged as joint queen and king. In 
Aragon, the archbishop’s abilities proved 
unequal to the task ; and the disorders 
excited by the attempt continued until 
the young prince’s own arrival in Spain. 

This event was retarded by all the in- 
fluence of William de Croy, Seigneur 
or Lord de Chievres, who had superin- 
tended Charles's education, and (luring 
his pupil’s minority, governed the 
Netherlands, under the authority of the 
Emperor Maximilian, to whom the Fle- 
mings themselves had committed the 
regency. In these ofiices, De Chievres 
had acquitted himself well ; but his 
natural avarice could not resist the 
temptation of maintaining himself the 
sole Channel for the distribution of fa- 
vours, which he was, so long as his for- 
mer pupil, and now master, (Charles 
was legally of age, though barely 
sixteen at his grandfather’s death,) 
could be detained in Flanders. At 
length^ however, the exhortations of 
Ximenez and of the emperor, joined to 
the murmurs of the Spaniards, prevailed, 
and the young king repaired to Spain, 
accompanied by his Flemish ministers 
and courtiers. 

It was still thi( object of these persons 
to ^prevent all intercourse between 
Charhss and the able regent of Castile; 
an object that, unfortunately for Spain, 
w&s but too easily accomplished. Thft 
cardinal, upon his journey to receive 
his sovereign, was seized with severe 
illness, ascribed to poison, but no unna- 
tural effect of great fatigue in advanced 
age. Unable to proceed, he wrote to 
entreat an interview, and to admonish 
the young king as to his future course. 
The latter, either . influenced by his fa- 
vourites, or irritated by the admonito^- 
toneof the lette, answered by permit- 
ting^thrtjnor^nal to retjire to his diocese, 
and rrape his declining after a long 
life oi toil. Ximenez died a few hours 
after reading the letter. * 
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This extraordinary man united to the 
most splendid political abilities the 
learning of a recluse, and the profound 
piety, the ascetic mortifications and 
penances, of the cloister. He displayed 
the magnificence becoming an arch- 
bishop of Toledo, a primate of Spain ; 
but amidst it he constantly wore sack- 
cloth, slept upon a board, and fed upon 
, the meagre diet of his austere order, the 
Franciscan. He visited and encouraged 
the most indigent members ^f his family, 
but would not enrich them, aifd expended 
his immense revenues upon the poor, 
upon wars with the infidels, in building 
public grafiaries, in founding the univer- 
sity of Alcala, and a chapel, with twelve 
canons, for the performance of the old 
Mozarabic ritual, for which he professed 
peculiar reverence, and in the general 
encouragement of learning. The first 
polyglot Bible was published at his [ex- 
pense. 

The influence of the Flemings was 
now, for the moment, unopposed and 
uncontrolled, Charles appearing to be so 
mere an instrument in their hands, that 
he began to incur the contempt of Spain, 
as little superior in intellect to his imbe- 
cile mother. The Flemings, knowing 
him b^'tter, suspected possibly that their 
reign would be short, and made the most 
of the opportunity, selling every public 
employment and every favour with the 
most audacious venality, and yet more 
exasperating the Castilians by appro- 
priating high offices to themselves, con- 
trary to established laws; SauvAge, a 
Fleming, being appointed Chancellor, 
and William de Croy, a nephew of De 
Chievres, and still under the canonical 
age, archbishop of Toledo. 

A general spirit of dissatisfaction was 
now fermenting through^t Spain. The 
cities of Castile began to confederjile ; 
at first, only for the purpose of giving 
weight to their remonstrances against 
the illegal intrusion of foreigners into 
the highest dignities of church and 
state; though, as is usual in such cases, 
they soon enlarged and extended their 
views. The Cortes of Aragon and Ca- 
talonia still resisted Charles's desire to 
obtain the title of king and a grant of 
money. They at length yielded, but 
the subsidy they gave was very inferior 
to his expectation and his necessities ; 
and the whole kingdom expressed the 
most violent displeasure, when, soon 
afterwards, the king's sister, the young 
and lovely Leonora, who had been pro- 
mised to*ths prince of Portugal, was 


given in marriage fb his father, King 
Manuel, now tMe widower of two of her 
aunts. ” 

This third marriage seems to have 
at last withdrawn Manuel’s 
mind from those African ex- 
peditions, to which his heart looe— isis. 
and soul had been previously 
devoted. In them he had so entirely 
consumed his Indian wealth, that upon 
one occasion, when the prevalence of 
the plague prevented the assembling of 
Cortes, he was impelled by necessity 
to impose a tax by his own authority. 
The urgency of the case was generally 
received as a sufficient excuse ; but one 
magistrate, a man of little consideration 
either for birth or wealth, opposed its 
payment at Evora. The king sent for 
liim, and endeavoured by argument, 
flattery, threats, and imprisonment, 4 o 
overcome his resistance ; till convinced, 
at length, of his inflexibility, he dis- 
missed him with high praises of his 
patriotic firmness, any abandoned the 
illegal tax. Upon the death of Queen 
Marla, Manuel's vexation at the almost 
consfknt failure of his attempts to re- 
cover the African province of Algarve 
beyond the sea, (during his whole reign 
h% re-conquered only three African 
towns,) had inspired him with an inten- 
tion of abdicating in favour of his eldest 
son, and devoting himself, as grand- 
master of a military order, to the ef- 
fecting his favourite schemes. Some 
symptoms, however, of both an undue 
impatience for power and an arbitrary 
temper, betrayed by the prince of Por- 
tugal upon the occasion, induced him 
to give up his project — when he married 
Leonora, and occupied himself with the 
internal and colonial interests jof his 
kingdom. • 

The attention of the king of Spain 
was about this time com- 
pletely abstracted from the 
discontents of his subjects 15^8—1522. 
byian event that opened to 
him a crospect of greatly increased 
jjower and dignity. This was the death 
of nis paternal grandfather, Maximilian, 
who had long been endeavouring to 
secure the imperial crown to Charles, 
the undoubted heir of his dominions a» 
Archduke of Austria. The intrigues 
and negotiations of the two rival can- 
didates for the empire, Charles of Spain 
and Francis I., who had lately suc- 
ceeded to the French throne, do not 
belong to the history of Spain. It is 
enough to say that the former was 
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elected; that the "rivalry of the two 
young monarchs, which first appeared 
upon this occasion, gave birth to a 
series of wars in which almost all Kiirope 
was involved ; and that Spain had little 
cause to rejoice in her king’s elevation, 
his imperial dignity costing her much 
blood and treasure spent in quarrels not 
directly affecting her interests. Charles 
L of Spain was, as emperor of Ger- 
many, Charles V., by which denomina- 
tion he is known in European history ; 
for Spanish historians he remained 
Charles I. 

Germany was at this time full of 
religious dissensions and disorders, ex- 
cited by the novel doctrines of the 
Reformed Church, which the celebrated 
Martin Luther had recently promul- 
gated, and by the injudicious measures 
tlf?it Pope Leo X. had adopted, in order 
to sup|)ress what he esteemed heresy. 
These disorders had begun under Maxi- 
milian, and much increased during the 
interregnum. Tlie emperor s presence 
w’as therefore inuispensablc in liis new 
dominions, but his departure finm 
Spain was the occasion of gre^t eiflls in 
the country he left. 

Unable to spare time for a repetition 
in Valencia of the contests and dela{,'s 
that had harassed him in Castile, Aragon, 
and Catalonia, Charles determined to 
send Adrian, who had recently received 
a cardinal’s hat, to that province, there to 
hold the Cories in his name, swear 
fidelity to the constitution, and receive 
the oaths of allegiance. This substitution 
was vehemently resisted by the Valen- 
cian nobles as a violation of the laws 
and constitution. Whilst the emperor’s 
indignation against the refractory nobles 
was its highest, the citizens and 
populace of the city of Valencia, having 
been stimulated by a seditious monk to 
lake the law into their own hands with 
respect to some unpunished criminals, 
were so pleased with tjiis exercise of 
power, that they proceeded to foim 
themselves into a hermandad, con- 
fraternity, possessed themselves of the 
government of the city, elected munici- 
pal officers, and sent deputies to court 
to petition against the feudal privileges 
of the nobility, which w'ere more Oppres- 
sive in Valencia than in any other part 
of Spain. The emperor, incensed at 
the nobles, encouraged these popular 
complaints against the oljjects of his 
own anger, and sanctioned the acts of 
the people. The other Valencian towns 
followed the example of the capital. • 


The Castilian tumults were directed 
against the emperor’s own measures. 
Want of money induced him to summon 
another Cortes, and w ant of time to ap- 
point the place of assembling in Galicia. 
This was as unwonted as the early re- 
newal of a demand for money. The cities 
were indignant, and their deputies pre- 
sented forcible statements of grievances 
requiring redress. The jealousy which 
the nobles about this time b.^gan to 
entertain of,iche towns, enabled the em- 
peror to elude the petition of the depu- 
ties, and obtain the supplies he needed ; 
when, naming Cardinal Adrian regent 
of Castile, and two noblemen of Aragon 
and Valencia respectively regents of 
those kingdoms, he embarked at Co- 
runa, and set sail to take possession of 
the empire. 

It is noticed by historians as remark- 
able, that daring this first residence in 
Spain, the young king discovered no 
symptoms of the great talents and ener- 
getic character by which the Emperor 
Charles V., was distinguished. lint it 
is to be observed that, having been born 
and bred in Flanders, be w’as not then 
familiar with either the manners or the 
language of his peninsular subjects ; and 
that his governor, de Chievres, had ac- 
quircM a species of paternal authority 
over him in his early boyhood, such as 
the strongest minds are not perhaps the 
first to shake off. When to these con- 
siderations is added that of his unripe 
years (he was born in 1500, and, there- 
fore, barely seventeen when he landed 
in Spain), his deficiency in political 
sagacity will hardly be thought sur- 
prising. 

When it was publicly known that the 
emperor had obtained a grant of sup- 
plies, and quitted Spain without riidress- 
ing SI single grievance, the indignation 
of the cities knew no bounds. In Sego- 
via, the*depiity who had suffered him- 
self to be thus duped was put to death 
by the people ; and in other cities, 
where the deputies prudently avoided 
the wrath of their constituents, they 
were executed in effigy. In more effi- 
cacious measures, Toledo took the lead. 
There the citizens flew to arms, expelled 
all the constituted authorities of royal 
nomination, elected municipal governors 
and councils, to •whom they gave the 
name of Comunidad, raised troops from 
amongst themselves, of which they 
intrusted the command to Don John 
de Padilla, the eldest son of a Castilian 
nobleman, and invited all tfie other 
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cities of Castile to follow their example, 
— an invitation which was very generally 
obeyed. The nobility and clertry, seve- 
rally offended by the appointment of 
Cardinal Adrian to the regency, and of 
De Croy to the Archbishopric of Toledo, 
were at this period not disinclined to 
unite wdth the Comunpros^ as the parti- 
zans of the Comunidades termed thern- 
’ selves. 

The complaints of the insiirgents were 
well founded; the insurrection bore a 
formidable aspect, and many members 
of Adrian's council advised conciliation. 
Rut the most unwarlike seem always 
most ready to provoke civil war, and the 
cardinal determined to quell the revolt 
by force. lie accordingly sent a body 
ul* troops against Segovia, the guiltiest 
of tlie confederated cities. Padilla led a 
body of Comuncros to oppose the assail- 
ants, and the royal troops were defeated 
with the loss of their artillery. An offi- 
cer, named Fonseca, was now sent 
against the rebel city with a larger army, 
wliich he was ordered to provide with 
cannon from the magazines at Medina 
del Campo. Rut the inhabitants of that 
place refused to part with the artillery; 
Fonseca attempted to take it by force, 
and to cut short resistance, set the town 
on fire. The loss of life and property 
in consequence was great, and tne exas- 
peration of the public mind proportion- 
ate. The flame of insurrection spread 
through Leon, Galicia, andEstramadura. 
It was already raging in Valencia and 
Murcia, and was only kept down in 
Aragon and Catalonia, by the good 
sense and energy of the regent Don John 
de Lanuza. Andalusia alone seems to 
have partaken but little in the prevalent 
temper. 

Padilla was now at the head of con- 
siderable numbers of troops, and df a 
JuJita formed of deputies from tl^e con- 
federated cities; and be resolved byta 
bold measure to gain a legal sanction of 
his proceedings. He led his troops to 
Tordesillas, where Joanna had resided 
ever since her husband's death, and 
made himself master of the town and of 
the queen's person. He visited her ma- 
jesty, and chancing to find her in a lucid 
interval, informed her of the state of 
affairs, of her son's ma}-administration, 
and her people's sufferings. She replied, 
that she had not known of her father's 
death, or she would herself have attended 
to the government, and naming Padilla 
eaptain-gtneral, she authorized him to 
act in her name. The sanguine Padilla 


now thought aH was secured ; but Jo- 
anna quickly relapsed into her usual 
condition, and could not be induced to 
sign a paper, >or exercise any other 
function of royalty. The Junta and 
Padilla, however, still acted in her 
name, and the Castilians were delighted 
at the idea of being governed by the 
daughter of the idolized Isabella. 

The emperor was by this lime aware 
of the serious character of the insurrec- 
tion, and had recourse to conciliatory 
measures. He appointed the Constable 
and the Admiral of Castile, two power- 
ful noblemen, co-regents with Adrian, 
and offered to concede all that had been 
demanded at the last Cortes, Rut the 
Comuncros and the Junta now rejected 
what at an earlier, period would have 
amply satisfied them. They demanded, 
further, the confirmation of every old 
liberty, some rather extravagant privi- 
leges, great curtailments of the already 
very limited royal authority, and above 
all the restriction or rfliolition of many 
feudal prerogatives of the nobility. 
They»had| *however, no longer power 
to enforce their demands. Tlie nobles, 
gratified by the appointment of the 
constable and admiral, and offended 
hf the comuneros' attack upon their 
order, went over, for the most part, to 
the side of government, and the consta- 
ble’s son, the Count de Haro, took the 
command of the royal forces. His mi- 
litary skill proved an overmatch for 
Padilla's, lie recovered possession of 
Tordesillas and of the queen; de- 
feated the insurgents in several actions, 
and at length, at Villalar, took Padilla 
prisoner. He formally executed him 
the following day. The cities now vied 
with each other in^ submission, Toledo 
alone continuing to resist. There Donna 
Maria, I^dilla's widow, resided ; a wo- 
man of high spirit, who by her courage 
and address, induced the citizens still 
to defend the cause for which her hus- 
band had fallen ; until the death of the 
Flemish hrchbishop, and the nomination 
of a native to that high dignity, drawing 
off her clerical partisans, Donna Maria 
found her influence gone. The town 
and citadel capitulated, and she escaped 
with her infant son to Portugal, where 
she ended her days in exile. The Va- 
lencian insurrection, which extended to 
Majorca, was fiercer and more sangui- 
nary ; but w’as at length, like the Cas- 
tilian, suppressed, the efforts of- the 
viceroy being aided by the nohUity. 
And tne consequence of these, as of all 
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unsuccessful rebellions/ was a material 
accession of power to the triumphant 
party, and a proi)ortionate reduction of 
those rights, for the extension of which 
the vanquished had fought and suffered. 

The death of de Chievres, during the 
progress of these disorders, having eman- 
cipated the emperor from tutelage, his 
powerful mind and character now be- 
ffan to develope themselves, as did also 
uiat rivalry between him and Francis I., 
which, in the collision between two 
powerKil and ambitious princes, scarcely 
needed to be enkindled by a contest for 
the empire. 

Francis had repeatedly summoned the 
emperor to restore Navarre to Cathe- 
rine’s son Henry ; a restitution which 
the emperor had as oficn evaded, by 
alleging his own pretensions to that 
kingdom. Francis thought lliat the 
Spanish troubles during the rebellion of 
the offered Die lawful king 

a favouralile ojiport unity of rceoveiiug 
his dominions, and accordingly supplied 
Henry with men and money for tlte en- 
terprize, whilst disclaiming tlw invksion, 
and maintaining the outward api>ear- 
ance of peace and friendship with the 
sovereign w hose.territoiies were invaded. 
Henry, assisted by the French imrty in 
Navarre, overran the open country and 
besieged Pamplona; the fortifications 
projected by Ximencz were yet incom- 
plete, and the place fell. The siege is 
rendered memorable by one remarkable 
event. Amongst the garrison was the 
celebrated Ignacio Loyola, who received 
a wound in the defence of the city, and 
during the confinement requisite for its 
cure, his ardent mind conceived the first 
idea of the extraordinary monastic order 
whicH he afterwards founded, — that of 
the Jesuits. 

After the fall of his capital, Henry 
met with little resistance. His kingdom 
was soon regained,^ and, leading his 
army across the frontiers, he laid sjege 
to Logrouo. But the place ^lefended 
itself stoutly; the troops that' had just 
conquered the Castilian reliels hastened 
to its relief; and Henry with Ins French 
troops was routed, driven back info Na- 
varre, and through Navarre <j)vcr the 
Pyrenees, again losing lus kingdom as 
rapidly as he had recovered it. 

Francis sanctioned a similar attempt 
upon the Netherlands in a similar way, 
disowning the adventurer w’hom he sup- 
ported. This incursion equally failed, 
but drew on open hostilities, the chief 
scene of which was Italy ; where the 


kingdom of Naples and the duchy of 
Milan were claimed by both the empe- 
ror and the French king. The latter 
had conquered Milan from the Sforza 
family, who had long held that duchy, 
and the emperor now commissioned his 
able generals, Antonio de Leyva, a 
Spaniard, — the marquis of Pescara and 
Prosper Colonna, Italians— and Lannoy, 
viceroy of Naples, a Fleming, to expel 
them, and ^instate Francis Sforza, as 
a vassal of the empire. In this they 
succeeded, partly from their own abili- 
ties, partly from the detestation borne 
by the Italians to the French, (whose 
levity was far more disgusting to their 
jealous tempers than the arrogance of 
the Spaniards, or the roughness of the 
Germans,) and partly from the folly of 
the French court, that wasted, in idle 
pleasures, the money requisite for the 
necessary expenses of the army, includ- 
ing the pay of the Swiss mercenaries. 
During these operations the death of 
Pope Leo X. vacated the )iapal sec, to 
which the emperor procured the eleva- 
tion of his [^receptor, Caidinal Adrian, 
thus strengthening and tightening the 
bands of the alliance he luul contracted 
with Leo. 

The emperor now returned to Spain, 
visiting England m his way to invigorate 
the fnendsliip existing between himself 
and Henry VIII., and to pacify Cardi- 
nal Wolsey's resentment at the neglect 
of his claims in favour of Adrian’s, in 
the laic papal election. He accomplished 
both objects, and landed in Spain in 
June 1522. Here he completely ex- 
tinguished the last lingering spark of 
rebellion by his judicious clemency. 
Upon reaching Valladolid, he caused a 
general amnesty to be proclaimed in his 
presence in the market place, both for- 
bidding further prosecutions, and re- 
scinding past sentences of dishonour or 
confiscation. From this amnesty eighty 
persons were, indeed, excepted ; but that 
seems to have been done merely to in- 
spire terror, for not above len or twelve 
were executed; and when an officious 
courtier offered to tell the emperor where 
one of the excepted persons was con- 
cealed, he replied, smiling, ‘ You would 
be more usefully employed in telling the 
unfortunate gentleman where I am.’ 

CHAPTER IV. 

Disnovery and invasion of Mexico-^ 

Warlike churartn' and resUtance of 

the Mexicans — Daring conduct of 
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Cortes— Harassed by the s^overnor of 
Cuba — Conquest of Mexico — Disco- 
very of the Straits of Magellan — 
Disputes between Spain and Portu- 
gal, concerning the trade to the Mo- 
luccas — Provisionally settled upon 
the double marriage of the royal fa- 
milies — Progressive extension of the 
Portugueze dominions in India — 
Acquisition of Diu and the Moluc- 
cas — Mahometan Princes seek aid 
from Constantinople — Siege of Diu, 
by Turks and Indian^^Ungrateful 
treatment of the Portugueze Viceroys 
— Battle of Pavia — Capture of Fran- 
cis — Recovery of the Milanese — 
Treaty of Madrid — Liberation of 
Francis — He refuses to o.recAite the 
treaty — Stormiiiii: of Rome — Capture 
of PojeClemeyit VI I , — Peace amongst 
the Christian Powers^. 

Whilst' the transactions related in the 
last chapter were takin*:^ 


The proposal was at once adopted, and 
has continued to be»generally acted upon 
till within the present nineteenth century. 
It is impossible not to smile at this sur* 
prising expedient of a whimsical and 
partial humanity, that relieves one rac# 
of men at the expense of another ; but 
it must be remembered that the slave- 
trade, horrible and revolting as it wag 
no invention of the good monk’s, having 
been already mentioned as a main 
branch of the commerce with the coast 
of Guinea. Las Casas merely extended 
to the West Indies what was already 
practised in Europe; and it must be 
further acknowledged in favour of the 
real humanity of his plan, that the ro- 
bust negroes performed, without injury 
to their health, that work which was 
death to the feeble Indians. 

In 1518, Velasquez, governor of Cuba, 
selected l^Vrnando Cortes, as a e^^ver 
man, whose poverty insured his submis- 
sion, to undertake, in his name, and upon 


SpanMi place, consiilerable changes his account, with eleven vessels of ditfer- 
frnn \ v oecuiTcd in the Spa- cut sizes, and six hundred and seventeen 

!5iH— insli possessions in America, men, the omjuesP of tlie newly-dis- 
tl:(3 extent ot wliicli wa« edvered empire of Mexico, with its pro- 


constanMy incre.ising. Tlie distressed siiftied •Ifoundless treasures and inex- 
condilien' and friglitlul mortality of haustible gold mines. Hut the expedi- 
tho Ind'-ans, under the severe labour tion bad not yet sailed, when Velasipiez, 
recpiircd from them by their cruel task- ^beginning to suspect tliat Ins deputy was 
master^, liad long been a siibjec*t of the not likely to prove quite as subservient 
deepest regret to the benevolent Hart ho- as he desired, endeavoured to deprive 
lomew Las Casas, a Dominican monk, him of his command. Cortes, foiling 
one of the tirst missionaries sent to the attempt, reached (he Mexican coast 


America. When he despaired of pro- 
ducing any effect by his remonstrances 
to the colonists, he returned *10 Spain 
to endeavour to procure laws, pro- 
hibiting the forced labour of the na- 
tives. Here Charles had found him 
upon his first visit to Spain, and imme- 
diately despatched commissioners to 
inquire into the state of the case, who 
confirmed the worthy Dominican's state- 
ments, but also confirmed the coiinfer- 


safely, and now fully determined, whether 
such had been his original intention or 
not, to throw off his dependence upon 
Velasquez. He found the Mexicans a 
veiy different people from all the Ame- 
ricans i^reviously known to the Spa- 
niards ; warlike, advanced to a certain 
degree of civilization, subject to a regular 
form of government, and elflertaining 
lofty ideas ot* themselves and their 
monveh. The then reigning emperor. 


statements of the colonists, tl«it without Montezuma, was represented to Cortes 


such forced labour (he mines couM not as a bold and able warrior, who liad 


he worked, or the soil cultivated. Various 
laws were passed to rcigulate and mode- 
rate wlvat it seemed hopeless to prevent; 
and when such laws proved wholly 
futile to repress the avarice of men, Dr 
removed in m the restraining authonty 
of government. Las Casas jiroposed 
the transportation of negro slaves to 
America, as substitutes for the Indians. 

' * The anthoriltes principally consulted in this 
fliapter are, Yriarie, Fcrreraa, l^urroa e routo, 
d’Audrnilo, Du Co^ui, La Ciede, Voltaire, Robert- 
son, (|pxe, UniveiHul Modern History, • 


.obtained the crown by his military 
achi^jvements, and had since reduced 
alimM every neighbouring nation to 
subjection. Cortes assumed the charac- 
ter of an ambassador from the Empeior 
Charles V. to this mighty emperor of 
the •West, and as such insisted upon 
visiting his court, which it was the grand 
object of Mexican policy to prevent. 

After long and fruitless negotiation, 
Cortes determined to proceed to tlie 
capital of the empire, despite the oppo- 
sition of the Mexicans. But he also 
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determined that his hazardous enter- 
prise should be attemjded for his own 
benefit. To insure this, ho founded the 
town of Vera Cruz, on the sea-coast ; 
and formina: a corporation, after 11 le 
inunicipal model of Spain, out of his 
* Iktle army, lie received from the autho- 
rities so constituted the offices of chief 
|ustipe and captam-^oneral, thus involv- 
ing all in the guilt of his rebellion. He 
then burned his ships, at once to 
strengthen himself with their crews, and 
to render flight hopeless ; and leaving a 
garrison in Vera Cruz, set forward with 
the remainder of his band. He fought 
and beat all who opposed him, and 
gaining the friendship of those who 
feared Montezuma’s pow'er and ambi- 
tion, obtained a reinforcement from 
Tlascala, a native republic yet unsub- 
dued, the bravest and wiost warlike of 
Mexico’s neighbours. Thus aided, 
Cortes made his way to the capital, 
which was seated in the centre of a lake, 
accessible only by narrow causeways, 
and impregnable without the command 
of the lake. ^ 

Montezuma’s character seems to have 
sunk under the enervating influence- of 
arbitrary power, for he displayed none 
of the energy of an usurper and con- 
queror. He received the Spaniards^ 
with deference, professing to believe 
them the kindred of the first founder 
of the Mexican empire, of whom the 
tradition ran, that he had come thither 
from far distant eastern countries 
to instruct the then ignorant natives; 
and that he had announced the future 
visitation of the descendants of his kins- 
men, to reform whatever abuses might, 
during the interval, arise in Mexico. 
But if Montezuma was sincere in this 
belief, he probably did not desire the 
improvenibnt expected to be brought 
about by his white visifors ; for whilst 
he was thus expressing reverence and 
affection for his guests, he ordered his 
generals to attack the Spaniards left at 
Vera Cruz, and their Indian allies, in* 
which attack several Spaniards yvere 
slain. This disaster was privately re- 
ported to Cortes by one of his Indian 
allies, who made his way to him disguised 
as a Mexican. The daring adventurer 
immediately resolved to secure hinLseif 
against similar danger, by holding the 
emperor’s own person as a hostage for 
his safety; and Montezuma actually 
suffered a handful of strangers to make 
him prisoner in the midst of his guards 
and i^ople, and to compel him to declare 


that it was by his own free-will and plea- 
sure that he removed to the quarters 
assigned, the Spaniards, for the better 
enjoyment of their society. He was 
further compelled to give up the gene- 
rals, who had only obeyed his orders, 
and whom Cortes tried and executed for 
what he termed the horrible sacrilege of 
shedding Spanish blood. And, as if all 
this had been little, Cortes, as an ad- 
ditional expiation, dared to put fetters 
for a few hours upon the powerful sove- 
reign, in the lieart of whose dominions 
he then was,Vith only a few hundred 
men. 

And even to this indignity, as well as 
to his imprisonment, the address of 
Cortes reconciled Montezuma, over 
whom he acquired an absolute ascend- 
ancy in every point (even to the acknow- 
ledging himself a vassal of the European 
emperor, the presumed heir of his own 
ancestor), with the single exception of 
his religion, which Cortes vainly urged 
the captive monarch to change. 

This good understanding was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a fresh expedi- 
tion from Cul)a, sent by Velasquez to 
wrest from his rebellious deputy an au- 
thority thus abused. Cortes felt it indis- 
pensable to hasten with the better part 
of his little troop to the coast, in order 
to obviate the evils of divided councils. 
He arrived unexpectedly; by superior 
ability surprised his enemies, made the 
leader prisoner, and reinforced his feeble 
numbers, by persuading nearly all the 
troops sent to crush liim to join his 
standard.' 

But his absence had been attended 
with fatal effects at Mexico, as the capi- 
tal was named. Alvaredo, the officer 
whom he had left in command there, 
was unequal to the task of either re- 
straining the violence and rapacity of 
his ovvh men, or of conciliating the 
Mexicans. A horrible massacre of an 
unarmed multitude had been perpetrated 
on pretence of a conspiracy ; ano^ortes 
found war raging, and the Spaniards 
besieged in their quarters, notwithstand- 
ing their possession of the emperor’s 
person. He was suffered, nevertheless, 
to enter the city, and lead his compara- 
tively great reinforcements to his almost 
overpowered comrades. For a day ok 
two the fighting was incessant, and the 
struggle frightful ; «the numbers, the 
fierce courage, and the desperatioh of 
the Mexicans, gaining, in some mea- 
sure, the advantage over Spanish disci- 
pline. Cortes now had recourse to the 
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influence of Montezuma to repress the 
tumultuous assailants, and reduce his 
subjects to obedience. The captive 
monarch was accordingly led forth be- 
tween two Spanish soldiers, to command 
his subjects to lay down their arms. 
But the furious multitude paid no re- 
spect to the orders of an inthralled 
sovereign ; they continued their assault 
upon the Spanish quarters, and Monte- 
•zuma was mortally wounded by a chance 
arrow. 

Cortes had now lost his onijr hold upon 
the Mexicans. A more active and war- 
like emperor, named Guatimozin, suc- 
ceeded, andihe Spaniards were compelled 
to evacuate the city, which they effected 
with great difficulty. They suffered 
severely in battle, as well as from fatigue 
and privation, cre they reached the sea- 
coast, and the neighbourhood of their 
Indian allies. Once there, Cortes again 
reinforced his bands from an armament 
sent against him by Velasquez; and 
now, with the assistance of the Tlasca- 
lans, he regularly conquered the coun- 
try, fighting his way back to the capital, 
which he besieged by land and wafer. 
After a long resistance, and despite the 
gallant exertions of the new emperor, he 
look it in July, 1521. The town was 
sacked, and the plunder, in the precious 
metals alone, might have satisfied *the 
most rapacious. But the appetite of all 
these adventurers for gold grew with 
what it fed on, and their expectations 
rose with every new discovery. Upon 
the present occasion those expectations 
had been extravagant ; and the 6ooty 
fell so short of the hopes entertained, 
that the troops believed the royal trea- 
sures had been concealed, and mutinied. 
To appease them, Cortes suffered the 
captive emperor to be tortured, but with- 
out wringing from him any information 
touching concealed treasure. • 

Cortes despatched accounts of his 
success to Spain, together with thd share 
of plunder^; reserved for the emperor. 
Though his soldiers might have been 
disappointed, Charles was amazed at the 
amount of this ; seasonable supply of 
wealth; and notwithstanding some per- 
secutions on the part of Fonseca, the 
conqueror was allowed to retain the 
government of his conquest. After a 
while, however, jealousy of his power in- 
duced such curtailment bf his authority, 
that Cortes returned in disgust to Spain^ 
where he was pacified with titles and 
honours, but could not obtain the resto-* 
ration of \^is uncontrolled viceroyalty. 


About this time, l\je great object of 
Columbus, the discovery of 
a westward passage to the PortuRupse 
East Indies, was achieved, 
but did not produce the ad- 1515 — isab. 
vantages he had anticipated. 

Ferdinand Magalhaens, a Portiigueze 
officer, who had served under Albu- 
querque, and was well acquainted with 
every part of the Portugueze empire in 
the East, being offended at the refusal, 
first by Albuquerque, and then by the 
king, of some large reward to which he 
conceived himself entitled, renounced 
his allegiance, repaired to Madrid, and 
proposed to Ximenez, then regent, to 
attempt sailing round the continent of 
America, at its southern extremity, thus 
to reach and claim the Moluccas, where 
the Portuguese had now built a fort, 
(tlieir ordinary first ?jtep towards obtain- 
ing complete possession,) and where 
they carried on the most lucrative branch 
of their spice trade. The cardinal was 
pleased with the bold plan, as was the 
young king, in his turik But an expe- 
dition for the adventure was not imme- 
diately equipped ; and it was not until 
August 1.^19, that Magalhaens sailed 
upon his daring attempt. He made the 
river Plata, which had been discovered 
tws years before; and thence steering 
southwards, after contending with great 
difficulties, with tempestuous weather, 
the ravages of the scurvy, and repeated 
mutinies amongst his affrighted crews, 
he at length discovered, and made his 
way through the straits, still called after 
him the Straits of Magellan, as his name 
is modified to French and English pro- 
nunciation. His difficulties, however, 
were not over. He had reached the 
southern Pacific, but not the Moluccas i 
his provisions were exhausted, and sick- 
ness and mutiny still harassed him. He 
discovered various groups of islands; 
amongst fithers those since named the 
Ladrones and the Philippines, upon one 
of which, in an affray with the savage 
natives, Magalhaens was killed. The 
survivor?; prosecuted Iheir voyage, and 
in November, 1521, reached the Mo- 
luccas. 

The appearance of Spanish vessels off 
the Spice Islands surprised, as much as 
it offenaed, the Portugueze governor, 
de Brito. Negotiations and conflicts 
ensued, in which the native princes took 
part. At length the Spaniards, proving 
the,^weaker, withdrew; but their at- 
tempt was afterwards renewed from 
^eir American ports, and violekit com» 
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plaints were ma/3e by Portiis:al. The 
disputes thus provoke^! lasted' for some 
years, and were at last rather suspended 
than settled. John III., who in 1523 
succeeded to his father 

Portugal Manuel, advanced the em- 
1518 — 1530 . peror a sum of money, of 
which he stood in ^reat need 
for his European wars, and Spain agreed 
not to revive her claim to the Moluccas 
until she should have repaid the loan. 
It never was repaid, and the provisional 
agreement became, in fact, final, with- 
out the question of right being decided. 
This arrangement was further strength- 
ened by a double marriage of Chailes 
with John’s eldest sister, Isabella, and 
of John (after he had been unwillingly in- 
duced, by the earnest remonst ranees of his 
ivisist counsellors, to resign bis wish to 
, espouse bis young step-mot ber Leonora,) 
with Cbai les's youngest sister, Catherine. 

John HI. proved a gloomily religious 
prince, under whose inlbience bis sub- 
jects arc said to have grown liypocri- 
lical, and the 'Port iigiuze character to 
have l)een, in consequence, maVnially' 
deteiioialed. He introduce^! tliv Inqui- 
sition to repress the Jews. Under bis 
reign, the oriental empire of Portugal 
continued to increase by the wars, which 
Portu«„c,. thf able statesmen anU Vvar- 
East Indus i iors, whom he sent out 
viceroys and governors, 

’ waged, upon the most frivo- 
lous pretexts, against the different 
neighbouring princes. They look advan- 
tage of the dissensions of the princes of 
the Moluccas, to obtain the complete so- 
•vereignty of those valuable islands. The 
disorders provoked by the tyranny and 
consequent assassination of the sultans 
of Cambaya enabled them to wrest from 
thos^’ monarchs the important fortress 
and city of Diu; and similar convulsions 
in the Deccan gave them opnortunities 
of considerably extending the Portii- 
gueze dominions in-sthat wealtliy coun- 
try. It is to be observed, liow'ever, that 
the soNCMcigns thus lawlessly despoiled, 
were themselves equally lawless con- 
querors. They wore the chiefs of the 
Mahometan hordes, who had overrun 
India, overthrown the nidive princes, 
and oppiessed the Hindoos. /I’iie en- 
slaved natives probably cared little for 
the expiiKion of one foreign master by 
another, if they had not Cduse to rejoice 
at exchanging the wantonly ciiiel ty- 
ranny of oriental despots for ll.e moie 
orderly extortion and oppression of a 
civilized people. 


The increase of the power of the 
Portugueze now alarmed all the 
Mahometan potentates, and they applied 
to (Constantinople for assistance to expel 
the Christian intruders. Again the re- 
quest was enforced by a Christian 
power, Venice, whose jealousy of the 
Portugueze rivals of her own commercial 
greatness extinguished all nobler feel- 
ing, all religious sympathy. Solyman, 
thus doubly urged, equipped a powerful 
armament in the Red Sea, which pro- 
ceeding to*^ the Indian Ocean, joined the 
Cambayan forces in besieging Dm. 
The defence, first by Antonio de Sil- 
veira, and afterw'ards by John de Mas- 
carenhas, of this place, or rather of the 
fortress, for the town and rest of the 
island were quickly abandoned as unte- 
nable. ranks amongst the most cele- 
brated feats of the Portiigiu'ze iii Imlia. 
They reiiiilsed incessant assMulls, the 
women labouving day and night at tlie 
fortilicatiims, and venturing into the 
posts of greatest danger, to carry every 
needful assistance to the combatants, 
who, from their scanty niinii)eis, could 
haully ever quit the w'alls. Dunng both 
sieges, the place was reduceil to the 
utmost extremity ; and ujxm both occa- 
sions was relieved by the seasomiDle 
appearance of the viceroy with a pow- 
erful fleet. 

Of tlie viceroys and governors, who 
effected these acquisitions, scarcely one 
was duly recompensed. Many died in 
poverty, and Nuho da Ciinha, who 
gained Diu for King John, w'as only 
saved by death from being dragged in 
chains to the foot of his ungrateful 
master’s throne. During John’s reign, 
the celebrated apostle of India, St. 
Francis Xavier, visited that country to 
attempt the conversion of the idolatrous 
natives; and the Portugueze obtained 
an establishment in China, and a free 
trade with Japan. 

, The Wiir in Italy between the emperor 
and the king of France had 
been carried on with fluctu- 
ating success, the Jjiichy of 
Milan, for which they chiefly 
contended, being aliernatoly gained and 
lost by both parties. The year 1524 
proved decisive in the emperor’s favour, 
thougli not exactly as he had antici- 
pated. Francis’s best general, and first 
prince of the Itlood, the Constai'le de 
llourhon, exasperated by a .senes of 
affronts and persecutions originating in 
his rejection of the advances of the king's 
mother, Louisa of Savoy, had lied from 
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France, and joined the emperor; where- The terms of peace, -which he proposed 
upon a treaty had been concluded be- as the price Francis’s liberty, were, 
tween that sovereign, Henry VIII., and for himself, the restoration of Burgundy 
Bourbon, for the invasion and partition exempt from feudal homage, the aban- 
of France, by which Charles was to donment of the feudal homage that 
recover Burgundy, unjustly taken from Francis, as suzerain, or superior lord, 
his grandmother, Mary of Burgundy, claimed from him for Flanders and 
by Lewis XL, and to retain all disputed Artois, and the renunciation of all the 
states and provinces ; Henry was to be French king's Italian pretensions ; for 
reinstated in the former dominions of Bourbon, Provence and Dauphine ; and 
his ancestors, Guienne, Normandy, &c., full satisfaction for Henry VIII. Francis, 
if not in the kingdom of (rance; and upon first hearing these nard conditions, 
Provence and Dauphiny were to be drew a dagger, passionately exclaiming, 
erected into an independent kingdom for ‘ Better a king should die thus.’ If he 
Bourbon^ who was to marry the empe- really meant self-destruction, he was 
ror's sister, Leonora, queen-dowager of prevented by his Spanish attendants. 
Portugal. France was to be simulta- Francis, partly at his own wish, was 
neously invaded on different sides. But transferred to Madrid, where he hoped 
want of money prevented the projected that a personal interview with Charles 
Spanish invasion from Navarre; and would ])rocure him better terms; but 
Francis, by exciting the Scotch, occu- the latter held it iinfil to see his prisoner 
pied the Knglish troops at home; be- till all should be arranged. A struggle 
sides which, Wolsey had ceased to favour of mutual obstinacy now ensued, which 
the emperor, in consecjiience of his lasted many months, and allowed time 
hopes of gaining tlie. papacy through the for a considerable change to occur in 
imperial interest having lieen again dis- the policy of the othc^i* states of hurope. 
appointed by the Cardinal di Medici’s Tift magnitude of the emperor’s de- 
Micee(*(hiig to Adrian, under the name maftds, -and the great accession of 
of (Jlenient \ 1 1. Laiinov, Pescara, and power he would attain if they slioidd be 
Bourbon entered France from Italy, but complied with, alairned his allic'?, and 
being unsupported, could etfcct noilnng. Bie Italian States, with the pope at their 
They were conqielled to retirtf, and head, united their endeavours to obtain 
Francis, in the full exultation of sue- the prisoners liberation. Henry VIII. 
cess, pursued them into Italy, took entered info the league ; and the captive 
Milan, and besieged Pavia. The place king's mother, Louisa, as regent of 
was resolutely defended by Antonio de France, of course, joined and supported, 
Leyva through the greatest difficulties, to the utmost of her power, a confedera- 
from want of money to pay hiS troops, tion, of which the object was her son’s 
and scarcity of provisions, whilst Lan deliverance. By the ability and energy 
noy, Pescara, and Bourbon made incre- which she displayed, as well upon this 
dible exertions for his relief. The latter, occasion as generally, in guarding 
pawning his jewels for funds, raised a against the ill effects of Francis’s mis- 
body of Germans, which so far aug- fortune, Louisa made some compensa- 
mented the numbers of the Imperialists, tion for the ev^ls which hei^ passions 
that Charles’s generals now ejeemed and caprices had brought upon the 
themselves equal to encounter the kingdem. 

French army. They attacketl Francis To tliis general co-operation in favour 
under the >valls of Pavia. The Battle of Francis, w’as added the double fear 
was long and bloody, but in the end, fithcr of his effecting his escape, as 
the French were completely defeated ; Henry of Navarre had done, or of his 
and Francis, together with the king of despair driving him to abdicate in favour 
Navarre, and many officers of high rank of liis son, as he threatened to do, if it 
and reputation, were made prisoners. did not actually cost him his life; — it 
The emperor received the intelligence had already thrown Francis into a ilan- 
of this important victory without any geroUs fever, from which he recovered 
outward show of triumph. Upon read- by the cheering effect of a visit from the 
ing the despatches,* he retired into his emperor. Ttiese combined causes pro- 
oratory, where he spent half an hour in duced some little relenting in the con- 
private devotion, before he publicly an- queror, whilst impatience of his irksome 
nounced the news. Ttiis moderation, durance wrought a similar effect iijion 
however, did not extend to the use he the captive. A treaty ww at length 
endeavoured to make of his advantagdli, concluded, by wiiich FraiiA agreed to 
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restore Buvfijundy/ independent as re- 
quired, to relinquish hisr suzerainty over 
Flanders and Artois, Jind all his preten- 
sions in Italy ; to restore Bourbon’s for- 
feited estates and other property, and to 
marry the queen dowager of Portugal, 
betrothing the Dauphin to her daughter. 
The emperor on his side abandoned the 
claim to a kingdom for Bourbon, to 
whom he engaged to give instead the 
duchy of Milan, on condition, however, 
of his resigning his right to Leonora’s 
hand, and agreed to set Francis at 
liberty, without waiting for the execution 
of the treaty, upon receiving the Dau- 
phin and one of his brothers as hos- 
t^es. Henry VI 11. having changed 
sides, his interests were of course over- 
looked. Francis not only signed this 
treaty, but solemnly swore to return to 
hip prison, if the States- general of his 
kingdom should prevent its execution. 
His French eulogists assert that he pre- 
viously made a protest as solemn, but 
secret, against his oath and signature, 
declaring both inValid as the effect of 
constraint, and submitted to only for *ihe 
sake of regaining his liberty!! Th^ re- 
gent and the parliament of Paris had 
similarly protested against their own 
concession of the certainly exorbitant 
demands of some of the parties, to the 
alliance formed for effecting the libera- 
tion of Francis. 

It would be mere waste of time to 
reprobate the baseness of a subterfuge, 
so unworthy of an honest man, were it 
not that most French writers* (copied 
by those of nearly all other nations) 
have been pleased to depict Francis I. 
as the very soul of honour, and the mo- 
del of a chivalrous king, in opposition 
to his imperial rival, whom they load 
with repibach as perfidious, crafty, and 
unfeeling. The truth seems to be, that 
the onlyj)oint of the chivalrous chrracter 
which Francis possessed, was dauntless 
valour ; but that is, perhaps, the most 
captivating of all qualities to the war* 
loving French nation. His character, 
moreover, acquired great brilliancy^ from 
his patronage of the arts and sciences ; 
which secured to him the favour of al- 
most all contemporary men of letters, 
and they bestowed upon him his usurped 
reputation. Deceit and dissimulation 
were in those days honoured with the 
name of policy (the politician who ab- 
stained from yet more nefarious means 

* Voltaire Wiiit bo txcopted from the list of 
•Bcb unBiBcrtiiaatliig pauegyrlsts* 


was esteemed a man of scrupulous vir- 
tue), and Francis I. and Charles V. prac- 
tised them ecpially, if not with equal 
success. The latter, however, never 
deliberately violated his plighted word 
or oath. 

Francis was exchanged for his two 
sons in boats upon the Bidassoa, the 
river that divides France and Spain, and 
upon reaching the French shore, he 
leaped upon a horse and galloped ofl* 
with the ex(/amation, ‘ Again 1 am a 
king ! ’ At Paris, the Spanish ambas- 
sador claimed the fulfilment of the 
treaty ; when Francis refused to. dismem- 
ber his kingdom by restoring Burgundy, 
and offered a sum of money for his sons’ 
ransom, which the emperor contemp- 
tuously rejected. Long wars, acrimo- 
nious negotiations, reciprocal insulting 
invectives, and a formal challenge to 
single combat ensued, giving a character 
of personal enmity to the previous ri- 
valry of the two sovereigns. 

Francis now joined the Italian League, 
and his and the pope's ambassadors 
insisted upon the emperor's resigning 
Naples and Milan, and entirely with- 
drawing his troops from Italy. He of 
course refused, and said, if the allies 
chose to make war upon him, the con- 
sequences must be upon their own 
heads. The only important conse- 
quence did fall upon the pope’s, in May, 
1527. This was the storming and sack- 
ing of Rome by the Imperialists, whom 
Bourbon, unable to pay them, led 
against that opulent city, as the only 
means of pacifying their murmurs. He 
was killed in the assault, and the troops, 
exasperated by the loss of a beloved 
general, committed atrocities which con- 
temporary historians have [recorded as 
unexampled. The most distinguishing 
feature, however, is, that the licence of 
the sacking continued for months; in 
fact, as long as the army remained in 
Rome, whence they were with difficulty 
withdrawn to defend Naples, when 
threatened by the French. The pope 
was taken prisoner. 

The emperor received the tidings' of 
this event with demonstrations of the 
deepest regret for the profanation of the 
metropolis of the Christian world, and of 
the Holy Father]s person. He stopped 
the public rejoicings for the recent birth 
of his only son Philip, and ordered pray- 
ers for the pontiff’s deliverance, which 
rested with himself. N or did he render 
it long necessary that such prjayers 
should be put up. The horror expressed 
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by the whole Christian world, at the 
violence offered to its spiritual head, 
joined to a fijreat want of money, which 
his Cortes would not j^rant for wars un- 
connected with Spanish interests, in- 
duced him speedily to release Clement, 
upon his paying a large pecuniary ransom. 

When the war had lasted an addi- 
tional two or three years, with little effect 
^ beyond much bloodshed and suffering, 

* the emperor concluded separate treaties 
of peace with all his enemies in 1529-30. 
He gave up his demand or Burgundy, 
and Francis fulfilled the treaty of Madrid 
ill all other points, without making a 
single stifflilation in behalf of his Italian 
allies. Clement acknowledged Charles 
as king of Naples and suzerain of Milan, 
and he in return re-established the pope's 
nephew, Alexander di M edici, in Florence 
as duke, giving him his natural daughter 
Margaret in marriage. Charles there- 
upon visited Italy, was solemnly crowmed 
emperor by the pope, and, forgiving 
Francis Sforza the revolt by which he 
had forfeited the duchy of Milan, rein- 
stated him in his hereditary dignity. 
The main object of marrying his daugh- 
ter to a Medici, namely the conciliation 
of the papal see, was early frustrated by 
the premature death of Clement VII., 
in 1534; and when Alexander diMijdici, 
a profligate tyrant, was soon afterwards 
treacherously murdered by his kinsman 
liorcnzojthe companion of his licentious 
pleasures, the emperor gave the widow 
to Ottavio Farnese, hereditary prince of 
Parma, the grandson of Clement's suc- 
cessor Paul III., who had been married 
prior to his taking holy orders, 

CHAPTER V. 

War with the Mahometans — Rise of the 
piratical states of Barbary — Barba- 
rossa hint; of Atgiers — Ferdinand 
elected king of the Romans — The 
Turks invade Hungary — Ladislfinis 
of Hungary defeated and slain at 
Mohaez — His sister Anne and her 
husband Ferdinand his successors — 

The Turks besiege and take Rhodes 
— Charles gives Malta to the knights 
of St, John — Expeditions to Bariary 
— Charles takes 'Tunis, and reinstates 
Muley Hassan, the expelled king — 
Failure before Algifrs-- War renewed 
between Charles and Fi'ancis — Truce 
— Insurrection at Ghent — Charles 
traverses France — Quells the Insur- 
rection — French envoy to the Porte 
murdered in Italy — Francis renews f 
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the tear — Renewal of peace — Con-' 
quest of Pern^ChaHess Ammcarr 
code— Remonstrances from Mexica 
— Rcbellbm in Peru — Gasra quells 
the msur rection and establishes or- 
der — Conquest of Chile — Death of 
Joanna — Abdication and death of 
Charles — Death of John III, of Por- 
tugal — Colonization of Brazil^, 

A VERY important business to Charles, 
both as king of Spain and 
as emperor, was the war in Foreign 
which he was almost con- from^A*i>. 
stantly engaged with the 15'J2— 1540. 
Mahometans. The hosti- 
lities were carried on upon two dis- 
tinct theatres, namely, the northern 
coast of Africa, and Hungary. In 
northern Africa, the piratical states had 
about this time arisen. Barharossa, 
a bold and powerful corsair, who was 
long the terror and the scourge of the 
Mediterranean, and of the coasts of 
Spain and Italy, had seized upon Al- 
giers, and there establishing the seat of 
his •power, had rapidly subdued the 
greatiir p^rt of the coast. On the side 
of Hungary, Europe was threatened by 
the Tjirlvs — a warlike race of Oriental 
barbarians, who, issuing from the moun- 
t^us of Asia, had overthrown first the 
empire of the Arabian caliphs, and then 
that of the Greek emperors of (’onstan- 
tinople, forming, out of these two con- 
(piests, Turkey in Asia and Turkey in 
Europe. They were still pursuing their 
victorious career, led by one of their 
greatest and most ambitious sultans, 
Solyman the Magnificent. The danger 
apprehended from the Turks had been 
one principal cause of Charles’s election ; 
the electors wishing for a head who had 
power to defend the empire, a«d who 
was peculiarly interested in so doing, 
by the gcograpliical situation of his 
Austrian possessions, which, if Hungary 
should be lost, must next stand the 
shock of the Turkish arms. The immi- 
nence of this peril, together with the 
disorders then convulsing Germany, 
from the religious dissensions and enmi* 
ties of the Catholics and Protestants, 
required a more uninterrupted vigilance 
of the sovereign, than the emperor, from 
the various and complicated interests of 

• The authorities principaily consulted for this 
chapter are, Yriarte. Ferreras, Quliitaua, <1 An- 
dratle, Barros e Couto, Da Costa, La Clede, Vol- 
taire, Scmperc, Robertson, Coxe. Southey, Unlver- 
bhI Modern History, Cronica dc Dotn oeotutiuo. 
This appears, uiifoitiinutely, to be ths last Of the 
Chronicles of Porlntfuc^e kings, 
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his widely- spread dominions could give; 
and in consideration of these circum- 
stances, he early prevailed upon the 
electors to choose his brother Ferdi- 
nandy king of the Romans. The empe- 
ror further negotiated a double marriage, 
between his favourite sister Maria and 
Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia, the last male heir of the illustrious 
dynasty of the Jagellons, and between 
Ferdinand and Anna, the only sister and 
presumptive heiress of Ladislaus. 

Hungary lay yet more exposed than 
Austria, and constituted the outermost 
bulwark of Christendom against the 
Turks. In the year 1526, Solyman 
invaded that unfortunate kingdom, and 
Ladislaus, imprudently venturing to en- 
counter an enemy far too powerful for 
his means of resistance, fell with his chief 
nobility in the fatal ' battle of Mohaez. 
Tlie Turks now overran the country and 
subdued the towns, whilst the magnates, 
or chief nobles, instead of opposing the 
common foe, were engrossed with dis- 
putes and cabals touching the choice 
of a successor to the deceased king.,. At 
length the claims of Anna and^ the 
power of Ferdinand, supported by his 
imperial brother and favoured by the 
influence of of the queen dowager, pre- 
vailed over the innate antipathy of the 
Hungarians to a foreigner. Ferdinand 
and Anna were jointly elected, and Bo- 
hemia followed the example of Hungary. 
But this last kingdom long remained 
the field of battle, upon which Germans 
and Turks contended for the mastery. 

Tiie violence and length of the struggle, 
and the strict alliance subsisting between 
Turkey and France, repeatedly called 
for the full exertion of the emperoFs 
resources, and compelled him to treat 
the Gei^an Protestants with more le- 
nity than his own relig'ous opinions, and 
his great desire to conciliate the pope, 
in order to secure his assistance in his 
Italian affairs, might otherwise have 
induced him to do. During many years 
of his reign, he vainly endeavoured lo 
reconcile the adherents of the cfpposed 
creeds, by persuading both parties to 
give a little way, and employing the 
mildest divines of either religion, to pre- 
pare a confession of faith that should 
satisfy both. When he found this 
scheme impracticable, he attempted to 
put down the Protestants by force, and 
this likewise proving impossible, he was 
obliged to acknowledge the full rights of 
Lutheranism in all the states already 
professing that creed, contenting him- 


self with prohibiting its introduction into 
those which still adhered to Catholicism. 

The war with Solyman was not con- 
fined to the land frontier of the Chris- 
tians and the Turks. Andrew Doria, a 
noble Genoese, and the most celebrated 
naval commander of his day, (with the 
exception, perhaps, of Barbarossa,) had 
entered the service of the emperor, to 
whom Genoa was a sort of depenclent ally. 
Doria, with fleets drawn from Charles's 
various realms, frequently encountered 
the Turkishftaval forces in the Mediter- 
ranean. The Turkish admiral was an an- 
tagonist worthy of Doria, being no other 
than Barbarossa. The corsaiv, in order 
to secure his kingdom of Algiers alike 
against its Christian foes and the con- 
quered Moors, had consented to hold it 
in vassalage of the Othoman Porte, and 
thus becoming himself a subject of the 
sultan's, commanded his fleets. The for- 
tune of war fluctuated between those 
two bold and able leaders. At one time 
Doria made some conquests in the 
Morea; strong garrisons were imme- 
diately sent thither from Spain, and for 
a while they defied Solymaii's efforts 
at recapture. But possessions so dis- 
tant proving expensive far beyond their 
value, the emperor ordered them to be 
dismantled and evacuated, after having 
in vain offered to transfer them to 
Venice, the Pope, or the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem. 

These knights of St. John were ths 
only order of military monks still exist- 
ing in ^he vigour of their original spirit^ 
and their office of fighting the infldelii. 
During the first war between Charles 
and Francis, they had been attacked by 
Solyman with overpowering niiriil)ers, 
in their stronghold, the island of Rhodes, 
and, in consequence of that war, were 
left totally unsupported by the potentates 
of Ciiristendom. Most gallantly did 
they defend themselves for six months 
ag£^inst an army of tw'o hundred thou- 
sand men ; but at the end of that time 
they were constrained to surrender their 
island upon an honourable capitulation 
in 1522. The emperor, as the best 
atonement he could make for suffering 
private interests to prevent his assisting 
the champions of the whole Christian 
world, gave them the island of Malta, of 
which they have (Bver since borne the 
name, together with the town of Tripoli, 
in Africa. In return for these gifts, they 
became his zealous allies in all his navid 
wars with the Barbary powers, and in 
jdl his African expeditions, 
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The wars with the African Moors, or 
with the Mediterranean cor- 
Spain sairs, were carried on, with 
ie3o!-^i544. occasional interruptions, dur- 
ing Charles's whole reign. 
The grand expedition against Tunis, by 
•which the emperor earned his chief 
military reputation, occurred in 1535 ; 
but its object was not avowedly con- 
quest. Muley Hassan, the legitimate 
Mahometan king of Tunis, having been 
causelessly attacked, vanquished, and 
expelled from his dominioni, by Bar- 
barossa, applied for assistance to the 
king of Spain, as to the formidable 
pirate's natural enemy. Charles readily 
agreed to assist the dethroned monarch ; 
and as a war with the Barbary pirates 
was consonant to the temper of the age, 
all the several parts of nis empire so 
exerted themselves, that he set sail with 
an armament consisting of four hundred 
vessels of various sizes, to expel the con- 
queror of Muley Hassan's kingdom. 
After a six weeks' siege, he took Goleta 
(a fortress commanding the mouth of the 
harbour of Tunis) by storm ; and as he 
set foot within his new conquest, accom- 
anied by the fugitive king, he said to 
im, * Through this gate shall you re- 
enter your kingdom.' Hence they 
marcht tl against the city of Tunis i^elf, 
which, by a singular accident, was gamed 
with unexpected ease. Barbarossa, who 
was there in person, led out his troops 
against the emperor, and after a slight 
skirmish, retired within its walls. But 
during his short absence in the i^eld, a 
large bodj^ of Christian prisoners, kept 
in chains in the castle, nad seized the 
opportunity, found means to bribe or 
intimidate their gaolers, broke loose 
from their chains, and mastered the 
castle. Barbarossa durst neither attack 
them, whilst the Christian army lay so 
near, nor remain in the town whilst the 
Castle was in their hands. He there- 
fore silently evacuated Tunis, ancT retired 
to Algiers. iTo prevent the soldiery 
from plundering the now unresisting 
town was found to be impossible ; but 
as soon as order could be re-established, 
Charles restored it to Muley Hassan, to 
hold in vassalage of the Spanish crown. 
The conquest of the kingdom seems to 
have been achieved in that of the capital 
from which it was named. 

An attempt made some years later 
upon Algiers, was not equally successfuL 
It was undertaken too late in the year ; 
and scarcely had the troops landed, ere 
a tremendous storm drove the fleet from 


its moorings, wrecked and sank many 
ships, dispersed (he remainder, and de- 
prived the soldiers of provisions, ammur 
nition, and all other necessaries. Not. 
withstanding the unpardonable military 
blunder of setting forth upon such an 
enterprise at an unfitting season, Charles^ 
by the courage, judgment, and self-pos- 
session which he exhibited under such 
trying circumstances, combined with 
extreme tenderness for the sick and 
wounded, acquired, i)erhaps, more re- 
spect and affection from his troops, and 
even more reputation as a general, upon 
this unfortunate expedition, than in his 
most prosperous wars. But this was 
its sole fruit. To besiege Algiers was 
impossible ; equally so to attempt any- 
thing else ; and with great difficulty was 
the re-embarkation of the army mr its 
return home effected. The emperor re- 
mained almost the last on shore. Man^ 
similar expeditions were undertaken by 
his officers, with variable success. 

The peace of Cambray, and the mar- 
riage of Francis with Leonora, did not 
put % final end to the wars between the 
rival ^on^axchs, now brothers-Jn-law* 
Francis, prior to signing this treaty, had, 
as at Madrid, made a secret formal pro- 
test, that he concluded such treaty only 
frAn necessity, and meant to abide by it 
no longer than the same necessity should 
constrain him. A trick yet more dis- 
graceful than the former, since the pre- 
sent necessity w'as no more than eveiy 
state might plead when obliged to make 
a disadvantageous peace. Francis's 
rupture of the peace of Cambray was 
delayed only by the difficulty of finding 
new allies, after having so unscrupu- 
lously sacrificed those with whom he 
before acted, and whilst he was disgust- 
ing the German Protestants by kis per- 
secution of the French Calvinists. The 
new war produced only new bloodshed, 
mutual fbvasions, and personal insults, 
without permanent fruits. It was ter- 
minated by a ten years' truce, which 
Pdtie Paul 111., who was impatient to 
turn Ih^ emperor's arms against the 
German Lutherans, negotiated. 

During the continuance of this truce, 
an act of common honesty, attended by 
little sacrifice, occurred on the part of 
Francis, which has been extolled as the 
height of punctilious honour. Disturb- 
ances had broken out at Ghent, on a^ 
count of the assessment of a new tax, in 
which the turbulent burghers of that 
city complained of some infraction of 
their privileges. The queen* dowager of 
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Hungary, governe«s of the Low Coun- 
tries for her brother, ^lad recourse to 
severe measures to enforce sul)mission, 
and an 0 ])en rebellion followed. The 
citizens of Ghent offered to transfer their 
allegiance to Francis, who refused their 
offer (a really conscientious action), and 
sent their letters to Charles. The em- 
peror was then in Spain. He felt the 
importance of reaching Ghent without 
loss of time ; and as the winter, which 
had set in, rendered a sea-voyage both 
hazardous and uncertain, he applied to 
his royal brother-in-law for a safe con- 
duct to traverse France. It was readily 
granted. He was received, entertained, 
and escorted with the highest honours ; 
and appearing unexpectedly in Ghent, 
suppressed the rebellion. Almost all 
historians have concurred in placing this 
conduct of the French king’s in brilliant 
contrast to the emperor's at Madrid; 
forgetting, it should seem, the essential 
difference between the two cases. 
Francis was at IMadrid as' a prisoner of 
war, from whorrJhis captor was entitled 
to demand what ransom he pleased. 
Charles was at Paris us a received and 
sanctioned, if not an invited, guest. 
Charles may have been unreasonably 
harsh ; he certainly was uncourteous ; 
but Francis must have covered bims^elf 
with indelible infamy had he violated 
his own safe- conduct, to seize the per- 
son of his brother-in-law during a truce. 
And to what purpose should he have 
committed such an outrage? Surely 
his ow'n conduct had taught him the 
value of extorted oaths. 

Francis afterwards broke the truce 
upon receiving, or pretending to receive, 
real offence from the emperor. He 
accused the latter of at least conniving 
at the Assassination of a French envoy 
to the Porte, on his ^ay through Italy, 
in order to ascertain from his papers the 
nature of the connexion between the 
king of France and the sultan. No 
proof was brought against Charles, or 
even against the governor of Milan : and 
W’ithout ascribing to the emperor a deli- 
cate conscientiousness that did not be- 
long to the age, we may observe that the 
alleged object seems a very inadequate 
motive to such a crime. Charlesuneeded 
no intercepted despatches to tell him 
that Francis and Solyman were in close 
alliance, and always ready to attack him. 
The truth cannot now be ascertained. 
The imputed violation of the law of 
nations was, after all, rather the osten- 
sible than the real cause of the war,'* 


which originated solely in the continued 
rivalry of the two monarchs. Again, 
Charles's persevering vigour got the 
better of Francis’ impetuous attack, and 
a peace, like those previously concluded, 
followed. 

It may seem extraordinary that the 
French king had always money at com- 
mand for every enterprise, whilst the 
dreaded emperor, the master of the New 
World and its gold mines, was uniformly 
cramped in his operations by want of 
pecuniary Kheans. But Francis was an 
abs^teking, possessing unlimited power 
over the persons and property of his sub- 
jects. Charles w'as, in all his various 
realms, a very limited monarch, obliged 
to solicit his supplies from German Diets, 
Spanish. Cories, and Sicilian, Neapoli- 
tan, and Nethcrland States. Ofthese, he 
chiefly relied upon the Spanish Cories ; 
and they, deeming his Italian and French 
wars no concern of theirs, dealt out their 
grants so parsimoniously, as to j)rodiice 
a constant endeavour on the sovereign’s 
part to lessen their powers. The trea- 
sures of the New World, too, 
though he occasionally re- Sijanisii 
ceived them in profusion, did 
not yet pour their streams 
regularly into his exchequer. 

His-empire there had, how’ever, now 
reached nearly its full extent by the con- 
quest of Peru, of which it is necessary 
to speak briefly. 

Many adventurers had attempted to 
prosecute I3all)oa's schemes, who all 
failedy-until Francisco Pizarro, the un- 
educated and neglected natural son of a 
Spanish nobleman, by daring boldness, 
and unwearying perseverance, made his 
way to Peru. But lie had no means 
willi which to attack a populous and 
powerful empire, and for years he 
vainly sought them in America. At 
lengih he visited Spain, captivated the 
emperor by his descriptions of Peruvian 
w^ealth, and obtained the independent 
government of whatever he should dis- 
cover and conquer. Upon the strength 
of his appointment, aided by a small 
loan from Fernando Cortes, then in 
Spain, he raised about one hundred and 
twenty-five men, with whom he returned 
to the Isthmus of Darien. Thence, in 
February 1531, he and his associate, 
Almagro, a foun(Jling, set sail for Peru. 

The invasion of Peru, except in the 
paltry means and numbers of the in- 
vaders, offers nothing of the daring en- 
terprise, which, in the conquest of 
Mexico, awakens, even agai»ist the 
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reader’s will, a kind of sympathy with 
the lawless adventurers. This is a mere 
series of atrocities. Pizarro found a 
civil war raging in Peru between the 
two sons of a lately deceased Inm^ the 
title of Peruvian sovereigns, each of 
wlu.m claimed the vacant throne. By 
siding with the one, Huescar, he em- 
ployed half the strength of the empire 
in the subjugation of the other. By 
))lain fraud and violence he got Ata- 
hualpa, the rival /nca, into his power, 
when he compelled him to collet the 
wealth of the empire for his ransom; 
and finally, he tried and executed him 
as an usurper, and the murderer of his 
brother Huescar. This judicial mock- 
ery and real murder did not at once se- 
cure the submission of the natives, who, 
indignant at the perfidy and cruelty of 
their invaders, flew to arms at the call 
of the next heir of the race of the Incas, 
But the Peruvians were not a martial 
people, and the war that followed w'as 
little more than a succession of massa- 
cres. In 1534, Pizarro dispatched his 
brother Ferdinand Pizarro to Spain, 
with the royal ^hare of the booty, far 
exceeding anything the ne^w world had 
previously furnished. Ferdinand, the 
legitimate heir of the noble house of 
Pizairo, was received with the highest 
honours; Francisco was confirmed in 
his government, and Almagro was ap- 
pointed governor of the yet unexplored 
countries south of Peru. Ferdinand 
was accompanied on his return by 
numbers of high-born youths, .and as 
many private adventurers as he chose 
to take with him. 

The civil wars which, to avenge the 
unhappy natives, arose amongst the con- 
querors of Peru, have no general inte- 
rest to merit detail. After much fight- 
ing, Pizarro put his old associate, 
Almagro, to death, and was himsSf as- 
sassinated in revenge by Almagro’s son. 
The youth, in his turn, was executed, 
with forty of his adherents, by Vaca de 
Castro, whom the emperor had sent out 
as governor. By this time different 
Spanish adventurers had overrun, and 
partially colonized, the gi’eater portion 
of what, till very lately, constituted the 
Spanish dominions in the new world, 
including the northern part of the 
South American continent, and the 
provinces upon the river Plata, south of 
Brazil ; and it was now Spain boasted 
that the sun never set imon her empire. 

The importance of Columbus’s dis- ^ 
covery^vas at length duly appreciated •* 


and the Madrid gpvemment felt ,fhe 
necessity of a regular and uniform ad- 
ministration of the transatlantic pro- 
vinces. Upon this subject, Charles 
consulted with Las Casas, and by his 
advice laws were drawn up for the pro. 
tection of the Indians, subjecting them 
to a tribute, exempting them from forced 
labour, and ordering that, for whatever 
work they did perform, they should be 
paid as servants. These humane laws 
exasperated the Spanish conquerors. In 
Mexico, longer settled and governed by 
a firm viceroy, they were met by violent 
remonstrances ; amongst the more un- 
ruly masters of Peru they provoked a 
rebellion, headed by Gonzalo Pizarro, 
another brother of the discoverer’s, who 
insisted upon being appointed viceroy, 
but dared not take^the bold step, recom- 
mended by his friends, of marrying JJie 
heiress of the Incas, and declaring him- 
self independent king of Peru. 

To quell this formidable rebellion, 
Philip, then regent of Spain for his 
absent father, sent mit an old priest 
without men or money. Strange as the 
appiiintnyent seems, he could not have 
made a better. Pedro de la Gasca, a 
member of the Inquisition, was equally 
distinguished by circumspection in deli- 
Bbration, and by vigour in execution, 
by inflexible probity, and by gentleness 
of temper, combined with insinuating 
manners. He had been frequently em- 
ployed in difficult transactions, but 
never raised to any high office; and 
now, though, from advanced age and 
delicate health, fearful of the voyage 
and the climate, he at once undertook 
the arduous task. He accepted the 
post of president of the Audiencia, or 
council of Lima, refusing the salary, 
and all pay beyond the maintenance of 
himself and his ^*ery few servants, but 
demani^ing authority the most unlimited. 
At Panama he announced himself as a 
minister of peace; gained over the 
egiissaries Gonzalo Pizarro had sent to 
bribe, ^or, if incorruptible, to murder 
him ; |ained over his adversary’s fleet, 
in which he proceeded to Peru, and 
there continued to gain over the rebel’s 
partisans as they advanced against each 
other,dantil the royalist and rebel leaders 
encountered with their forces; when 
Pizarro’s whole army deserted him, and 
he himself was taken and executed. 

Gasca had now quelled the rebellion; 
but the more difficult business of reduc- 
ing the province to a state of order 
remained. He facilitated this by send-* 
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off some of .the more turbulent 
spirits upon distant expcKlitions. It was 
tnen that Pedro de Valdivia undertook 
to complete the conquest of the adjacent 
Chile, which Almagfro had hejrun, but 
Tiej^lected amidst his civil broils with 
Pizarro. The Chilenos were a more 
■warlike race, and their subjiisration 
occupied some years. Gasca, having 
thus freed himself from the most un- 
manageable of those he had to deal 
with, introduced as strict an administra- 
tion of justice, and as effective protec- 
tion for the natives as circumstances 
would allow ; hut he was compelled 
materially to relax the provisions of 
Charles’s just but obnoxious laws ; and 
it was not till the licentious conquerors 
had, by kdlini; one another, made way 
for a more oi’derly 2 :(-m‘ration, that 
P^ru was permanently tranquillized. In 
1550, Gasca, bavins: effected all that 
was possible, returned to Spain as poor 
as when he had left it, hut brinffuii^ 
ample supplies to the royal exchequer. 
His .services wele rewarded with the 
bishopric of Palencia. 

The different stales and pwovim es of 
America were henceforward adminis- 
tered by viceroys and j^overnors, inde- 
pendent of each other. The Spanish 
coiut endeavoured to temper the des- 
potic authority, intrusted to these per- 
sons, by the appointment of Andionciaa, 
or councils, and to protect the Indians, 
by constantly passinc; laws in their 
favour. But the interests of the jrover- 
nor and his council were the same; all 
being alike eager to amass fortunes, 
with which to return home ; and the 
colonists, provided they could propitiate 
these local authorities, cared liftlo for 
the disapprobation of the distant su- 
preme 5;overnnienf. Natives and negro 
slaves were therefore ^till condemned to 
toil in the mines, and the lar<je sums, 
transmitted to the royal exchequer as 
the king’s share, T^ere too acceptable 
not to check any very rigorous inqqiry 
into the means by which they were pro- 
cured. The only laws .strictly tsnforced 
were those which secured to Spain a mo- 
nopoly of the colonial trade, and prohi- 
bited manufactures, nay even some kinds 
of agriculture, which it was supposed 
might interfere withihoseof the mother- 
country. But the mother-country was in 
those days industrious, agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial. She 
could abundantly supply the wants of 
her colonial children, who, on their part, 
engrossed by the prospect of immense 


and immediate wealth promised, often 
delusively, by the rich mines of the new 
world, disdained all slower and more 
ordinary sources of profit. 

But American wealth, as before said, 
did not thus pour its perennial .stream 
into Spain during (lharles’s reign. If 
large portions of the spoils of con(|uered 
and plundered empires occasionally 
came to assist the preparations for his 
various wars and armaments, he de- 
pended for tjieir regular sup- 
port ^on nis subjects, ami 
a great part of his Spanish 1514 — 
policy consisted of endea- 
vours to depress and diminish the power 
of the Cortes, This, in Oastile, their 
own indiscretion had helped him in 
some measure to effect. In the rebel- 
lion of the Conmneros, the nobles, irri- 
tated by the attempt of the citizens to 
curtail their privileges, had contributed 
to subdue the towns v\hich never (juile 
recovered their former influence ; and in 
1539, the nobles and clergy positively 
refusing to allow the imposition of a 
tax, calculated to bear equally upon all 
classes (exemption from taxation was 
one of their main privileges), the empe- 
ror took the opportunity to observe, 
that those who would not pay taxes, 
ought to have no share in voting them. 
He never again summoned cut her of 
those orders to the Cortes: and the city- 
deputies, iinsu])porled by their superiors, 
rapidly lost their own importance. 
Charles further lessened the conse- 
quoncu of the grandees by alluring them 
from their castles, where amidst their 
ow’n vassals they were all-powerful, to 
his court or camp, where they lavished 
their fortunes in ostentatious niagiiili- 
cence, and remained without iutliiencc, 
though retaining their proud preroga- 
tives^ far surpassing those of the nobles 
of other nations, as the following anec- 
dote may illustrate. 

As the emperor, with the empress 
and his whole court, was returning from 
a tournament, an officer of the royal 
household, in clearing the way for the 
.sovereign, struck the Duke of Infan- 
tado's horse. The haughty grandee 
calmly asked the officer, ‘ Do you know 
me?’ and upon being answend m the 
affirmative, drew his sword and cut him 
over the head, bqt restrained the resent- 
ment of the nobles in his company, who 
would have slain the presuming Alguon 
zil. The emperor, oltended at such an 
outrage committed in his presence upon 
his officer, ordered the AlcaMe Ronr^ 
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quillo to arrest the duke. The iTiasfis> 
trate advanc-ed to obey, when the Con- 
stable of Castile bade him bejrone, for 
that otfenees and oflenders of this 
description belonged to bis jurisdiction ; 
and he accordinj^ly carried off the duke 
to his own house, escorted by all the 
nobles piesent. no one remaininj? with 
the emperor, but the single archbishop 
• of Toledo. The monarch, thus tri- 
umphantly braved by a subject, found it 
expedient to conceal his sinse of the 
insult offered to his dijjnity, and pru- 
dently complyinii; with tlie claims of 
Castilian trroi;ance, he next day sent a 
civil messaj^e to the duke, impiirim; if 
he wislietl the A/t*’uazil to he punished. 
The diiUe was now satisfied, and not 
only requested that the man should be 
pardoned, but took upon himself the ex- 
uenscof the sintr:c.al assistance required 
by the wounded man. 

The enqiiuor had three children. 
Philip, his heir, he vainly tried to 
induce either the German diet to sub- 
stitute to Ferduiaud, as kin.<; of the 
Kom.uis, or Ferdinand to a<lmit as 
next ill succession to himself. Phi- 
lip very early married his cousin, the 
lajanfa Maria of Portuiral, who died 
A.i). lolo, 111 uivinj^ birth to her ^only 
child, Don Carlos; and in 15.34, he 
man led IMary of Kngland, his lather 
resi^nirnc the kin<;doms of Naples and 
Sicily to him in honour of this union. 
Of the emperor’s two daughters, the 
tddest, Maria, married Maximiliiyi, Ihe 
eldest son of the kina; of tlie Romans; 
anil Joanna, the yoiuiirest, the only sur- 
viving son, out of six, of John HI. of 
Portugal. The prince died 
UomTii within the year; and as it 
1530—1004. was feared that grief might 
prejudice the unborn heir, 
with which the youthful widow Vas 
expected shortly to present Portugal, 
the unhappy father, now berefr of 
last son, visited her repeatedly in full 
dress, and cheered her with hopes of 
her husband’s recovery. In ignorance 
of his loss, she, three weeks after his 
death, bore a son, wlio was named 
Sebastian. Joanna, upon tier recovery 
was recalled to Spain, where she acted 
as regent, when her brother, as well as 
her father, w as absent. 

In the year 1655 died Queen Joanna, 
whose name, till her death, 
coupled with her son’s 
1554 — 1056 . in the government of Spain, 

• although she liad remained 
permanently incapable of taking any part 


tlierein; and very soon after her de- 
cease, the emperor formed the extra- 
ordinary resolution of abdicating all his 
crowns. For this resolution, various 
motives have been assigned ; but the 
real one seems to have been the pre- 
carious state of his health. He was a 
martyr to the gout, which, in liis fifty- 
fifth year, had brought upon him the 
infiimities of old age, frequently render- 
ing him incapable of attending to busi- 
ness. To this circumstance, bo proba- 
bly ascribed the advantages wliicli the 
German Protestants and Henry II. of 
France (who had succeeded to Francis 
1.) bad gained over him, and did not 
choose to risk any consequent diminution 
of his high reputation. 

Put, whatever w'ere bis motives, the 
emperor summonetl his son from Eng- 
land to Prussels, wliere, in the month 
of October, in a full assembly of the 
Netberland States, and accompanied by 
his two sisters, the dowager queens of 
France and Hungaryjihe addressed a 
patlwtic harangue to the states, request- 
ing yiem, k) transfer their love and 
loyalty to bis son ; and then exhorted 
his son to govern his faithful Nether- 
landers justly and kindly. All present 
a^ said to have been melted to tears. 
The emperor then resigned the sove- 
reignty of the Netherlands to Piiilip ; 
the ipieen of Hungary at the same time 
laying down her office of governess. A 
few weeks later Cliarles resigned to 
Philip the crown of Spain and the 
Indies with similar forms. The empire 
lie retained some months longer, during 
which he again vainly endeavoured to 
prevail upon Feixlmand, either to resign 
in favour of Pliilip, or to give him the 
preference over his own son Maximilian 
in the siiccessiorl? Finding this wish 
unattainable, he, in August 1556, abdi- 
cated tlie empire also, transmitted the 
imperial crown to his brother by Wil- 
liam, prince of Orange, and retired to 
the monastery of St. Juste, in Spain-*a 
retreat which had early captivated his 
fancy by its peaceful seclusion. There 
Charles past two years in the amuse- 
ments of private life, and in the aus- 
terest exercises of his religion, and died 
on the 21st of September, 1558. He is 
believed to have hastened his death by 
going through the ceremonies of his 
own funeral, winch he cliose to have 
performed, or rehearsed, during his life* 

In the interval between the emperor’s 
•Abdication and hi.s death, in 1557, died 
John of Portugal, a king of so gloomy 
1 2 
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and 4 ?uperstitious a tipmpcr, that his 
end has been ascribed by 
Portugal some Portuguese writers to 
. 1 S 4 LI 557 . grief at the insult offered to 
his religion by an English 
fanatic, who, during the celebration of 
•a private mass, overturned the sacred 
chalice, and trampled the consecrated 
•wafer under foot. Rut as he survived 
this gross outrage five years, his ill 
health and death may, with more pro- 
bability, be attributed to the natural 
feelings of a parent doomed to see every 
one of his children sink to the grave 
J^efbre him. 

Brazil first acquired importance im- 
der John III. In 1531 he 
began the colonization of 
that immense empire, then 
little more than a long line of sea-coast. 
This he divided into several captaincies, 
which he granted, with large powers 
of jurisdiction, civil and criminal, to 
such persons as, upon those conditions, 
were willing (o settle there, and to people 
and cultivate their respective grants. 
The French made various* qttenvpts to 
form rival settlements in Brazil, espe- 
cially about Rio Janeiro. They never 
•obtained more than temporary posses- 
sion of any part of the country ; but 
during their transient success, the incon- 
venience of so many detached, and al- 
most independent lordships, was strongly 
felt; and in 1549 John sent out Don 
Thome dc Sousa as governor, subject- 
ing all the captaincies to his authority. 
The French attempts were continued 
some years longer. King John likewise 
established the Jesuits in the colony to 
convert the savage natives. The insti- 
tution of the order of Jesuits, as con- 
ceived«'by Loyola, was sanctioned by 
Pope Paul III. in IMO, and John \vas 
devotedly attached to the new confra- 
ternity. During his reign ' Portugal 
attained the sumiftit of her prosperity, 
and began to decline. This declension, 
originating, perhaps, in the deleriorarioii 
•already mentioned in the tcharacter 
of her inhabitants, was 
marked by t he gradual aban- 
losj-isci donment of almost all her 
possessions in Northern 
Africa. The long minority thsu ensued 
upon his death did not promise to arrest 
the decline of the country. 

^ John had committed the government of 
Ills kingdom, and the care of his grandson, 
then only three years old, to his widow, 
^ueen Catherine. She governed ably,; 
Md by her active exertions sent such 


effective succours to Mazagan, almost 
the only remaining Portugueze fortress 
in Northern Africa, and which was then 
reduced to extremity by a Moorish army 
of eighty thousand men, that the Ma- 
hometans Nvere compelled to raise the 
siege. But the Portugueze detested 
queen-dowagers, especially when Spa- 
nish ; and Queen Catherine ere long 
found it expedient to resign the regency 
to her brother-in-law. Cardinal Henry, 
for whom 4 ohn had unsuccessfully en- 
deavoured to obtain the papal tiara. 
The cardinal w'as a good man, but 
unfitted, by the habits of his past life, 
for government. Under his feeble ad- 
ministration, the authority of Portugal 
over her distant colonies w'as w eakened, 
and the inferior governors struggled 
against the control of the viceroys ; 
whilst, by committing the education of 
the infiint king wholly to Jesuits, he 
prepared the way for the heavier cala 
mities that followed. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Arces\ton of Philip IL — Vic/ori/ of St, 
Quentin — Losa of Calais by England 
-jPeace of Cercamp — Persecution of 
Protestants in the Netherlands — Dis» 
satisfaction — Remonstrajices of the 
duchess of Parma — Rebellion of the 
Protestants —The *roverness subdues 
them — Duke of Alva sent to the Ne~ 
Iherlands — Duchess of Parma 7'esi^ns 
— Alva's severity and success — llis 
arbitrary imposition of a tax pro- 
vokes a general rebellion, — Myste^ 
rious death of Don Carlos — Severity 
against the Moors — Moors revolt — 
Proclaim Mohammed aben Humeya 
king of Granada and Cordova — Eluc- 
tuaiions of success — Aben Humeya 
murf,ered — His successor, Abdallah, 
^murdered — Don John of Austria puts 
down the rebellion — Philip disperses 
the Moors throughout Spain — War 
until the Barbary powers— Reco eery 
of PcHon de Felez— Siege of Malta 
— Battle of Lepanio *. 

Philip 11. of Spain, if less powerful 

• The authorities principally consulted for this 
chapter are Yriarte^Ferrerus, Oa Costa, La Clede, 
Mnrliis, Voltaire. Cnxe, Universal Modern History. 
Vita del He Filippo 2, monarca deltc Spagne, di 
Gregorio Lett, 2 tom., 4to. 1079. History of the 
reign of Philip II., king of Spain, by Robert Wat- 
son, 3 vols. 8vo. London. 1779. Both these works, 
especially the former, possess considerable merit, 
but both are written In a spirit of decked hostility 
to Philip, Geschichte dee Ahfalle der Vereinigten 
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than his father, was still by far the 
greatest monarch in £u- 
Spain rope. Rut though equally 
ambitious with Charles V., 
he had no natural inclination 
or talents for war ; and accordingly, his 
first step upon his accession was to ne- 
gotiate a peace with France, through the 
mediation of Mary of England. He 
. found it for the moment, however, im- 
possible to conclude more than a five 
years’ truce, and that v|is speedily 
broken by the intrigues of Paul IV. 
That ambitious pope easily induced the 
fickle Ileiyy II. to attempt the conquest 
of Naples ; for which purpose the King 
dispatched the duke of Guise to Italy. 
Philip entertained serious religious 
scruples touching the lawfulness of a 
war, even of self-defence, against the 
Holy See, and consulted his lawyers and 
theologians upon the subject. They 
pronounced such a war lawful, provided 
due means had been first used for pre- 
vailing upon the Holy Father to forbear 
aggression ; and as all supplications of 
the kind proved quite unavailing, Philip 
ordered the duke of Alva, who was then 
viceroy of Naples with extraordinary 
powers, to defend the kingdom by force 
of arms. Alva (a grandson of the duke 
of Alva who conquered Navarre for 
Ferdinand) not only expelled Guise from 
the Neapolitan territories, but nearly 
overran the whole estates of the church, 
saying that he held all the places he took 
in trust for the next pope. 

Philip meanwhile had persuaded his 
wife to declare war against France, de- 
cidedly contrary to the will of the Eng- 
lish nation; and the united forces of 
England and Spain, commanded by the 
duke of Savoy, gained the celebrated 
battle of St. Quentin, over Henry’s fa- 
vourite, the Constable de Montmorency, 
who rashly exposed his army, whilst 
throwing succours into the town of St. 
Quentin, besieged by the SpaniaAls. 
The loss of the French was very great ; 
the constable and most of the principal 
officers were taken prisoners ; St. Quen- 

Nirderlandevon der Spanisehen RegierungtVon Frie- 
dcrich von Schiller j Schiller's S&mmtliche Werke. 
12 bunde. 8vo. Stuttgart und Tiibingen, 1S13. 
The name of SchiUer is a sufficient warrant for the 
value of this liistory. Historia Critica de la InqvU 
sirion de EspaT,a. Obra origkiMle conforme d to que 
re^stilta de foe jirchivos del Comejo de la Suprema, 
y de los tribunales de provincUis, por Llorente, 10 
tom., i2mo. Madrid, 1S22. A book written with 
a thorough detestation of the Inquisition, and 
valuable inasmuch as the facts Justifying that de- 
testation taken from the archives of the tribu- , 
nol Itself. 


tin fell, and the alarm extended to Paris. . 
But Philip, who^had visited his army, to* 
congratulate and thank his generals, 
checked their spirit, of enterprise, thu«. 
giving Henry time? to prepare for resist- 
ance. The French king made great 
exertions, and recalled the duke of Guise 
from Italy, to defend France. The Pope 
in consequence saw himself at Alva’s 
mercy, and was glad to accept the peace 
his reluctantly rebellious vassal of Naples 
offered him, and to dismiss his conqueror 
with his pardon and blessing. 

In France, the fortune of war was 
various. The duke of Guise surprised 
and took Calais, which had remained 
in the hands of the English ever since 
its capture by Edward; III. ; and some 
twenty miles thence the count of Egmont 
defeated the French near Grayelines, 
with a body of Spanish troops, aided by 
an English fleet, that, accidentally hear- 
ing the sounds of battle, entered the 
river, and cannonaded the enemy. 

All parties were now tired of the war, 
and negotiations were* set on foot at 
Cercamp. Calais was the great obstacle 
to pc&ce, AS* Philip felt himself bound in 
honour to recover it for England, and 
Henry refused to give up a place so im- 
portant to the safety and pride of F ranee, 
ji^e death of Queen Mary facilitated the 
negotiation. Philip still demanded the 
restitution of Calais, and no doubt 
wished it, as its possession by England 
weakened France, without strengthening 
the former country ; but he no longer 
made it an indispensable condition ; and 
Elizabeth, who hardly felt herself secure 
upon her throne, and saw that she should.* 
be left to carry on the war unsupported, 
was compelled to rest content with a. 
conditional promise that it should be 
given up at the ei^ of eight years. Ex- 
cept Calais, and some German acquisi- 
tions, Henry restored all his conquests, 
including the duke of Savoy’s dominions,, 
in exchange for little more than St. 
Qventin, and in consideration of thcr 
marriage of his sister Margaret to the 
reinstated duke of Savoy. His daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, who hq^ been affianced to^ 
Philip’s son, Don Carlos, was now givem 
to Philip himself, and is known in 
Spanish history as Queen Isabel, Isabel 
being the Spanish form of Elizabethk 
Henry II. was accidentally killed in a 
tournament, held in honour of the two 
weddings, and was succeeded by hi.s soiv 
Francis II., the husband of Mary, Queeni 

Scots. 

Philip now endeavoured ta conctliatu 
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his free and wealthy Netlierland sub- 
jects, ere quittinej them for Spain. For 
this purpose he appointed 
The Netherlands jijg illegitimate sistcr, 
1559-1.64. Miuiraret, duchess of 
Parma, supreme gover- 
ness, named native governors of the dif- 
ferent provinces, and promised to with- 
draw his Spanish troops, as well as all 
fore.ifrn odicers. Hut unfortunately he 
selected Gianvelle, bishop of Arras, for 
his siskr’s chief counsellor, commanding 
her to legulate her administration by his 
advice ; and he charged him, as well as 
all the other bishops and archbishops of 
the Low Countries, strictly to put down 
heresy. He then set sail for Spain, 
taking with him Margaret's son, Alex- 
ander Farnese, under colour of educat- 
ing him with his own son, Don Carlos, 
bik in reality as an hostage for the 
mothtr's faith and obedience. 

Great delay occurred in the promised 
withdi awing of the Spanish troops, and 
the Netherlander^, a commercial, active, 
and ( pulent race, enjoying in their seve- 
ral 1 rovinces the blessing of very free 
constitutions, secured to them bj^ the 
old charters of Philip’s ancestors, and 
accustomed to watch as jealously as 
they turbulently resisted and resento^l 
every violation of their privileges, were 
groally oUeruled. Protestant opinions 
had lately spread amongst them, and the 
seventy with which Margaret was en- 
joined to ])ut down heresy caused much 
exasperation, not only amongst the con- 
verts to those opinions, but amongst the 
most orthodox Catholic^, such measures 
being considered both as infringing upon 
their legal privileges, and as preparatoiy 
to the introduction of the detested Inqui- 
sition. (jranvclle was looked upon as the 
instigator of every offensive step, and 
thence becoming an object of general 
hatred, earnest remonstrances and peti- 
tions for his recall were sent to Philip, 
by all the principal nobles. They were 
supported by the representations of the 
goyeniiss, who clearly saw tlje evils 
which the system she was compelled to 

S ursue must brinsj upon the country. 

hit Philip was inflexible. Heresy must 
be extirpated at all risks, and everything 
foreboded an approaching insufi'ection 
in the Netherlands. 

In Spain he followed a similar course. 
He celebrated his return to 
.^spain^ his native land by Autos de 
tt&S-tsSi. or processes of Faith, as 
the gaol- deliveries of the In-* 
quisition arc called in Spanish. At these 


.solemnities, numbers of persons of both 
sexes, many belonging to religious 
orders, and .some of high rank, w’crc 
burnt for heretical opinions, J^hilip being 
present at the executions, and sending 
spies through the crowds of s])ectators, 
to detect any symptoms of compassion 
for the sulferers : sucli symptoms marked 
the individuals betraying them as objects 
of suspicion. The converted Moors 
next engaged his attention. lie ordered 
them to be deprived of their arms ; an 
order which, to a great extent, was suc- 
cessfully executed before they were pre- 
pared for resistance. Severe degrees were 
then rigidly enforced against various 
Mahometan superstitions and customs, 
in which theyVere accused of indulging ; 
amongst others, the u.se of the Moorish 
language, and the veil worn by tlieir 
women when they appeared in public. 
The temper of the Moors, who, whatever 
might be their attachment to the habits 
and the faith of their ancestors, had 
proved loyal subjects to Charles, was 
thus exasperated, and seeds of rebellion 
were evidently germinating in Granada 
as w^ell as in the Netherlands. 

These violent measures may be con- 
sidered as proving the truth of Philip’s 
declaration, that ‘ he had rather not be 
a king, than rule over lieietics or infi- 
dels and, in fact, although he was 
clearly to the full as ambitious as his 
more enterprising father, and, from the 
sternness of his temper, far more into- 
lerant of popular rights and privileges, 
yet bigotry was assuredly the predomi- 
nant passion, to which he was prepared 
to sacrifice every other consideration. 
Some historians have represented his 
devoted attachment to Catholicism as a 
mask, assumed to conceal his ambitious 
designs ; and his Spanish admirers 
ascribe to him a degree of political 
prudence equalling that of his great- 
grandfather, Ferdinand ; but such views 
are’ manifestly repugnant to much of his 
history. In most of his enterprises he 
failed ; and his failures were usually the 
result of a want of political prudence, 
only explicable in a prince of his acknow- 
ledged capacity, by the overwhelming 
force of his bigotry. 

In the Netherlands, although Philip 
at length so far yielded 
to the remonstrances of 
his sister and the nobles, i&tu— idW. 

as to remove Granvelle, 
for whom he had obtained a cardinal’s 
hat from Rome, and who becanj^e one of 
his favourite counsellors in Spain, he 
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still insisted upon the most ri«;oroiis leaving the Duke of Alva sole governor 
measures airainst heretics. These mea- of the Netherlands. * 
sures the duchess of Parma appears to Alva was as Relentless and as bigoted, 
have tem])ered as far as she durst ; but as his master ; and in his hands the per*, 
they nevertheless quickly provoked, in sedition of heretics did not languish, 
those places where the doctrines of the The most frightful tortures were em* 
‘ Reformation chiefly prevailed, a rebel* ployed to extort confession. Egmont 
lion, in which many of the Catholics and Horn were beheaded as traitors, 
joined, dreading, nearly as much as their Eighteen hundred persons are said to 
Protestant countrymen, the introduction have been put to death within the first 
• of the Inquisition. The revolt was, few months for their religious opinions; 
however, at this time confined to the and the zeal of the persecutor rather 
middle and lower ranks of ^ciety. The increased than slackened. Petitions for 
nobles were still retained in their allegi- mercy were incessantly transmitted to 
ance, by the address and the acknow- Philip, but rejected with disdain. The 
ledgedgoOd intentions of the governess. Emperor Maximilian II., who had now 
They were still negotiating with the succeeded to his father Ferdinand, inter- 
king, and trusted to obtain, through her fered, by recommending a more mode- 
mediation, the suppression of the oh* rate course to his cousin and brother- 
noxious laws, as they had obtained the in-law : but Philip replied, that the 
recall of the obnoxious minister. In this Netherlands forimng no part of the 
belie! they assisted her to quell the insur* Empire, the emperor had no concern 
reclion, which was principally effected with them ; and he disregarded even 
by Ilie prince of Orange, and the counts the Pope’s remonstrances against Alva’s 
of Kgmont and Horn. These pacifi- excessive cruelty. For a while, how* 
catory conquerors were, however, obliged ever, this cruelty s^med to answer, 
to concede a degree of toleration to the Tha countiy was cowed. Tlie Protest- 
Protest ants, at variance with the go- ants, concaaled themselves, or fled to 
verncss’s* instructions. happier fands ; and when the prince of 

Philip ascribed this rebellion wholly Orange led a German army to their sup- 
to the boldness with which Margaret’s port dr deliverance, few or none joined 
leniency had inspired the turbulent Wm. Alva, with consummate ability, 
citizens ; and notwithstanding her most watched his movements, constantly ha- 
urgent remonstrances, and representa- rassing him, without offering a single 
tions that the rebellion was completely opportunity of forcing a battle, until the 
subdued, and the country more perfectly prince was at length obliged to disband 
tranquil than it had yet been during her bis troops, for want of means to pay 
regency, he sent a Spanish arrnyjthither, them, and again to seek safety in volun* 
under the duke of Alva. The king as- tary exile. Alva now boasted that he 
sured his sister that Alva’s command had crushed both sedition and heresy, 
was purely military, and that all political lie erected his own statue at Antwerp^ 
authority would remain with her iinre- in honour of his success, and, in com- 
stricted. lUit the duke’s first step was, pliance with Philip’s desire, ottered suc- 
wilhout consulting or even informing cours to Charles IX. of Frani;^ against 
her, to arrest the counts of Horn and his heretical subjijcts, which were thank- 
Egmont, whose recent services against fully accepted. 

the insurgents could not, in Philjp’s eyes, Alva*s triumph, however, was not of 
efface the guilt of their earnest reiqun- long duration. The sufferings of the 
strances against the illegal measures unfortunate Nctherlanders, it has been 
which had provoked the insurrection, sftul, had excited the sympathy of other 
The prince of Orange would have shared nation and even of Catholic sovereigns, 
his friends’ prison, had he not, upon the To Elizabeth of England, who regarded 
first intelligence of Alva’s mission to the the bigoted Philip as her own especid 
Netherlands, left his native country, and enemy, and believed him to be the insti- 
soi^ht security in Germany, vainly gator^or at least the promoter, of every 
urging: Egmont to follow his example, plot against her life, the cause of his 
The Duchess of Parma, conscious that oppressed subjects was matter of th^ 
her faithful and successful discharge of deepest interest ; and it was by her 
her painful duties deserved a dittcrent act that Alva's apparent success wag 
return tlian to be thus virtually super- disturbed. Immense as were Philip's 
seded, resigned her office in the year revenues, his various wars, and oth^ 
1568, Jind rejoined her husband in Italy,* enterprises, wholly consumed them, and 
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his treasury was habitually drained. 
Alva was now witnout^ money to pay 
either his troops, or the debt he had in- 
curred in building citadels ; and Philip 
had borrowed from a number of Genoese 
merchants a large sum for his use. The 
vessels in which the important supply 
was embarked were accidentally driven 
into an English port; and Elizabeth, 
affecting to consider the cash as the 
property of the Genoese, detained it as 
a sort of forced loan, which she would 
repay at her own convenience. Alva 
was thus involved in great pecuniary 
difficulties, and obliged to seek relief 
from the Flemings themselves. It had 
always been the privilege of the Flemings 
to tax themselves ; but Alva, naturally 
imperious, disdainful of chartered rights, 
and conceiving the people too thoroughly 
subdued for resistande, imposed several 
op'pressive taxes by his own sole autho- 
rity. This last injury was of a kind 
more generally felt than the persecution 
of the heretics, and the discontent was 
universal. The northern provinces rose 
in rebellion ; the flame spread to those 
in the south ; the prince of Orange re- 
turned to put himself at the head of the 
insurgents ; and from this moment, and 
for a long series of years, civil war 
raged throughout the Netherlands. *• 

At an early period of these disorders, 
a domestic calamity had be- 
from^AD. IJ*® Spanish royal 

1064—1574. family, the immediate cause 
and manner of which are 
Btill involved in mystery, and have ex- 
cited much historical investigation, be- 
sides affording a subject for tragedy in 
fdmost all modern languages. 

Don Carlos, prince of Asturias, was 
deformed in person ; and although he is 
said by«-some historians to have pos- 
sessed great and nobh: qualities, he is 
generally allowed to have been ungo- 
vernable in his passions, infemp&ate in 
his ambition, and dissolute in his habits. 
It is alleged that he never forgave his 
father for robbing him of his beautiful 
promised bride. Queen Isabel, a'hd that 
the king entertained a deep and savage 
Jedousy of his son’s attachment to that 
princess. A marriage had, however, 
since been negotiated for Carlos with 
his cown, the Archduchess 'Anne, 
daughter of the Emperor Maximilian; 
and a further cause of the son’s animo- 
sity against his father is found in the 
procrastination of that marriage, for the 
conclusion of which the former is repre- 
sented as impatient. That Philip never 


discovered any warm affection for his 
son is certain, as also that they were 
now openly at variance. Carlos was 
suspected of a disposition to heresy, and 
was known to have been long engaged 
in secret correspondence with the Ne- 
therland malcontent nobles, whilst the 
government of these provinces was the 
chief object of his desire. In all this the 
prince’s motives may have been praise- 
worthy, though his conduct was indis- 
creet, and could not but be offensive to 
a sovereign fif Philip’s gloomy and sus- 
picious disposition. The extravagant 
violence of his behaviour to Alva, upon 
whom he drew his dagger When the 
duke took leave of him, prior to setting 
out for the Netherlands, seems to have 
passed off as one of his ordinary bursts 
of passion. But w'hen Carlos afterwards 
made preparations for a secret expedi- 
tion to the Low Countries, actually be- 
speaking post-horses for his journey, 
Philip in person, followed by his prin- 
cipal ministers and courtiers, entered his 
son's bed-chamber in the middle of the 
night, seized his arms and his papers, 
and exhorting him to submit quietly to 
restrictions imposed wholly foif his own 
ultimate advantage, deprived him of his 
accustomed attendants, and left him to 
the care of the royal favourite and confi- 
dant, Ruy Gomez, of the Duke of Feria^ 
and of six gentlemen of inferior rank, 
who were charged never to lose sight of 
him, and especially to guard against his 
committing suicide. 

Thug far all historians, how much 
soever they may differ as to the motives 
of Philip's conduct, agree as to facts ; 
but concerning the unhappy prince's end, 
the most contrary accounts are given. 
Protestant writers accuse the king of 
poisoning his son during his captivity, 
and his young queen a few months 
afterwards, when she died in premature 
childbed. Spanish writers generally 
state thal Don Carlos died of a fever ; 
and of the authors who may be esteemed 
impartial, some allege that Carlos 
intentionally brought on such fever by 
intemperance; whilst others assert that 
he was solemnly delivered by his father 
into the hands of the Inquisition ; was 
convicted by that fearful tribunal of 
heresy, and sentenced to death ; when, 
as an especial indulgence, he was al- 
lowed to choose the mode of his execu- 
tion, and chose poison. The better 
opinion seems to be that his death 
was a natural one. As such it was 
.announced ; when the king received 
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the intelligence with expressions of deep 
sorrow, retiring to a monastery for a 
short time, the court went into mourn- 
ing, and all the usual forms of grief were 
observed, Philip gave, however, an air 
of credibility to the horrible and impro- 
bable accusations of his enemies, by 
wooing his son’s second betrothed bride, 
although his own niece, shortly after 
Isabel’s death. A dispensation being, 
with some difficulty, obtained from the 
Pope, the Archduchess Anne became 
her uncle's fourth wife, ana the mother 
of his heir, inasmuch as Isabel had left 
only daughters. 

Mean>^hile the decrees against the 
suspected Moors were enforced as 
rigidly as those against the Protestants ; 
and the fiery tempers of the sons of the 
south were far more quickly irritated to 
open rebellion than the wealthy and 
cautious, although boldly independent, 
burghers of the north. The Granadans, 
indeed, began, like their fellow- sufferers, 
with petitions and remonstrances, assert- 
ing their innocence of the crimes laid to 
their charge, urging their long-proved 
fidelity, and the total want of connexion 
between the language and customs they 
W'ere commanded to lay aside, and any 
form of faith or religion. Their peti- 
tions and remonstrances were ^renu- 
ously supported by the Marquess of 
Mondejar, captain-general of Granada, 
who vindicated the past conduct of the 
Moors, and represented the risk of driv- 
ing men of such inflammable natures 
to desperation. Philip rejected both 
titions and representations, ordering 
ondejar to hasten to his post, and see 
that his edicts were obeyed. The Moors 
now determined on revolt, and conducted 
their preparations with equal skill and 
secrecy. A young man, descended from 
the ancient kings of Granada, and bear- 
ing, as a Christian, the name of *Ferdi- 
nand de Valor, was chosen th^ir leader. 
Kneeling down, he solemnly swoise to 
live and die in the faith of Islam, and 
was immediately raised upon a shield, 
and proclaimed king of Granada and 
Cordova, by the Moorish appellation of 
Mohammed aben Humeya. A some- 
what distant day was fixed for a simul- 
taneous rising of all the Moors through- 
out the south of Spain. Arms were col- 
lected in various w^s, and messengers 
were sent to Constantinople and the Bar- 
bary powers to ask assistance. Selim, 
the then reigning sultan, rejected their 
application, from the fear of arming all^ 
Christendom against himself by suck* 


interference between a king and his sub- 
jects ; but the psinces of N orlhern Africa 
promised support ; and on Christmas - 
eve the projected rebellion burst forth. 

Aben Humeya had intended to begin 
by seizing the city of Granada, but a 
fall of snow, that delayed the march of 
his troops, and the vigilance and energy 
of Mondejar defeating that design, 
he was compelled to be content with 
establishing himself in the Alpujarra 
mountains as his strong hold, from 
whence to make incursions on the sur- 
rounding country. But if that more 
splendid scheme failed, the Moors suc- 
ceeded in surprising their Christian 
neighbours in almost every other place, 
and, by disarming them, supplied them- 
selves with arms. In so doing, they are 
accused of having^committed most atro- 
cious and perfidious acts of cruelty. 
This charge rests wholly upon hostile 
testimony ; but it is not improbable, and 
if true, such a change from the gene- 
rous, and chivalrously courteous habits 
of the former wars l^ttween the Moors 
and Spaniards, can be explained only 
l)y 4he •moral degradation, which is 
every where found the unfailing result 
of political abasement. 

Mondejar appears to have conducted 
the war against the insurgents with 
vigour. He drove them into their moun- 
tain fastness ; seized more than one of 
their fortresses in the Alpujarras ; made 
great numbers of prisoners, whom he 
was ordered by Philip to sell for slaves, 
and carried on a negotiation with some 
dissatisfied leaders, for their own sub- 
mission, and the surrender of Aben 
Humeya. This insurgent king had, it 
seems, incurred considerable suspicion, 
on account of a correspondence which 
he maintained with Mondejar,«touching 
the ransom or exchange of his father and 
his brother, who were amongst the mar- 
quess’s captives. Mondejar’s success 
and the treachery of his own people had 
Ijy this time rendered Aben Humeya a 
wretched wanderer from one place of 
concealment to another; during which 
period of distress, he had many hair- 
breadth escapes. Upon one occasion, 
the house in which he was to pass the 
nighU having been perfidiously made 
known to the marquess, a body of Spa- 
nish soldiers had nearly reached it, whilst 
the Moorish king and two companions 
were buried in sleep. A soldier incon- 
siderately firing his piece, the sound 
aroused the slumberers. The attendant 
Moors leaped from their chamber win- 
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dow, and fled lo mountains, Wlien 
Abeii Humcya himseij, more tardily 
awakened, v/ould have followed their 
example, it was too late! flis pursuers 
were seen below the window, and lie 
heard them batteriniij at the house 
door. Without a moment's hesitation 
he jilaeed himself behind that door, so 
that when bursi open, it should fall 
back upon, and conceal him. The Spa- 
niards luslied in, and whilst they were 
searcliinu: the house, their expected vic- 
tim slipped out unobserved, and escaped. 

J3ut thoufijh for the moment reduced 
to such extremities, Aben Hiimeya was 
not beaten. Tlie Spanish officers used 
tile Moors who had deserted him, and 
submitted, with such cruelly, wholly dis- 
rej^ardin" the safe conducts granted 
them by Mondejar, that those unhappy 
people were again driven to despair. 
Seeing no chance of safety, they resolved 
at least to sell their lives dearly, and 
flocked back to their king’s standard. 
Reinforcements arrived from Algiers, 
and Aben Hiimi^a was now stronger 
than even in his mountain kingdaim; 
whilst Mondejar, because he, did# not 
consider depopulating his government 
the best way of pacifying or strengthen- 
ing it, was accused of prolonging the 
war in order to enrich himself, Don Johf* 
of Austiia, a natural son of Charles V., 
whom Ptiilip treated, and at that time 
seemed to love, as a brother, was sent 
to sujiersode him. 

For a while the fortune of war favoured 
Aben Humeja; but Don ,Tolm received 
reinforcements, and vigorously assumed 
the oifensive. Aben Humeya was 
obliged fo raise a siege he had under- 
taken, and again lie retreated to the 
mountains, when, encouraged by his 
failure,. #ie .suspicions and ill-will he 
had provoked burst forth anew. The 
correspondence touching his father and 
brother still continued, and slill excited 
mistrust; he had offended his wife's 
kindred by putting his fcithcr-in-law to 
death for treasonable practices, and He 
bad irritated another noble family, by 
taking a lady belonging to it for his 
mistress. These personal enemies de- 
ceived his friends by forging orders in 
his name for their death, and l^y the 
connivance of these dupes, Aben Hu- 
meya was assassinated. One of the 
deluded friends was elected king in his 
stead, by the name of i\iuley Abdallah, 
But these internal dissensions had otter- 
ed advantages to their enemies, of which 
Poa John was too able a general not to 


])rofit. Tlte Moors were repeatedly de- 
feated. Abdallah was murdered like liis 
predecessor, and resistance was at an 
end. Philip pardoned the repentant 
rebels, upon condition of their stricter 
conformity with the church, and obe- 
dience to hi.s laws. But removing them 
from their former homes, where they 
associated togi‘ther, and had means of 
intercourse with their African brethren, 
he (lisiiersed them throughout the in- 
ferior, in old Christian provinces. The 
prisoners wefe sold for slaves ; and great 
care was taken that no Spanish Moors 
should accompany their Algerine allies 
to Africa. • 

During nearly the whole of his reign, 
Philip was engaged in hostilities with 
the Ottoman Porte and the Barbary 
Corsairs. The Mahometans ravaged 
his coasts, and annoyed the commerce 
of his subjects ; and in the commence- 
ment of his reign, his troojis failed in 
an attempt to recover the island of 
Gelves from the Corsair Dragut. But 
the Turks were similarly rejnilsctl with 
extraordinary gallantry, by the Spanish 
garrisons of the African fortresses of 
Oran and Ma/.ai quivir, and the Penon 
de Velez, which bad been compicred 
under Ferdinand, lost under Charles V., 
and h;jid since become the favorite shelter 
of the pirates who infested the coast of 
Spain, was recovered. It is said to have 
been for the purposeof revenging t his loss, 
that Sultan Selim attacked Malta with 
overpowering numbers; but in truth, no 
particuW motive seems necessary lo 
account for the Turks assailing the 
strong hold of the knights of St. John, 
whose whole existence was, in those 
days, still dedicated to war with the In- 
fidels. The siege is memorable for the 
unparalleled courage and fortitude with 
which the knights, under their grand 
masteV de la Valet te, defended their 
citadel, lyitil, wlien it appeared impos- 
sibly to hold out longer, Philip sent an 
armament under Don Garcia de Toledo, 
Viceroy of Sicily, to their relief; and 
the Turks, after suftering a very incon- 
siderable defeat from Toledo, raised the 
siege and set sail for Constantinople. 

Why Philip delayed his assistance t» 
the last moment, does not appear. As 
little why, when the Turks were attack- 
ing the island of (^yprus, belonging to 
the Venetians, he deferred instructing 
his admiral Doria to co-operate with 
the Venetian and papal squadrons, 
against the fleet of tlie besiegers, until 
it was too late to save the islandf But 
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in the year 1071, he acted more vijjour- 
ouslv asrainst the common enemy of 
Christendom. A fleet of two hundred 
sail, l:ir<:e and small, carryini; fifty 
IhoLisand men, was ecjuipped, half by 
Spam, one-third by Venice, and one- 
sixth by the pope ; and the chief com- 
mand intrusted to Don John. He 
soujjhi the naval forces of the Ottomans 
, in their own seas, and after an obsti- 
nate battle, fi^ained the celebrated vic- 
tory of Lepanto, over nearjy double his 
numbers. In this engagement, the 
Turks lost two hundred vessels, sunk or 
taken, aqd their admiral Aly Pacha, 
with thirty-five thousand men slain or 
prisoners; and Don John had the gra- 
tification of releasing about fifteen thou- 
sand Christian slaves, employed by the 
Turks to row their galleys. This splen- 
did victory produced scarcely any other 
result than the establishing Don John's 
reputation as one of the greatest gene- 
rals of that age, when little or no dis- 
tinction seems to luive existed between 
the land and sea service. The different 
interests of the allies, and the different 
tempers of their several commanders, 
prevented the success from being fol- 
lowed up. 

Two years later, Don John was or- 
dered to lead his fleet to Tunis, to*expel 
the 'furks, and destroy the fortifications. 
Tlie first part of his commission he 
happily executed, but instead of destroy- 
ing, he strengthened the fortifications, 
and induced the pope to suggest that he 
should himself be made king of Tunis. 
Philip is said to have been affected, even 
by the victory of Le])anto, with emo- 
tions rather of jealousy than of fraternal 
triumph ; and this proposal confirmed 
every iinpleasing sentiment. He posi- 
tively refused liis holiness's request on 
Don John’s behalf, upon the pleg. that 
the Turks were making such formidable 
preparations for the recovery of all the 
places held by Spain in Africa, that 
such a kingdom must be unsafe, and, 
tliercfore, not honourable for his bro- 
ther. The plea was well founded ; for, 
in 1574, the Turks, aided by the Bar- 
bary powers, possessed themselves of 
Tunis, and of most of the other Spanish 
dependencies ; but Don John remained 
thenceforward an object of suspicion to 
his royal brother, however he might be 
caressed and employed. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Alva suhdufis the southern provinces 
the Netherlands — Advances against 
the northern . — Isolates his capitular- 
tions — Desperation of the northern 
provinces — Alva recalled— 111 success 
of Requesens—Ilis death — Council 
of State assumes the government--^ 
Don John, governor — Council invites 
the Prince of Orange — And the Arch- 
duke Ernest — Foreign succours — 
Murder of Escovedo — Death of Don 
John — Prince of Parma, governor — 
Southeim provinces submit — Norths 
ern provinces proclaim the Duke of 
Anjou — He forfeits their confidence 
— Dies — Disorders in Portuguese 
India — Passion of Sebastian for 
African coiiquJst — Muley Mahomet 
seeks aid against Muley Moloch^ 
emperor of Morocco — Sebastian in^ 
vades Morocco — Battle of Alca^ar^ 
qiiivir — Defeat and death of Sebas- 
tian — Accession of fiardinal Henry— 
Contests for his succe.s.sion — Death of 
Henry ^Factions of Duchess of Bror 
ganza and Prior of Crato — Philip 
gains possession of the kingdom *. 

Wnu.sT the Moorish insurrection was 
distracting Spain, civil 
war was equally raging Noiiierianda 
in the Low Countries, loro— icd4. 

where the duke of Alva 
and the prince of Orange were opposed 
to each other with fluctuating success. 
The strength of the latter lay chiefly 
in the northern maritime provinces ; 
that of the former, as far as he could be 
said to have any beyond his Spanish 
and Italian troops, m the southern, 
where the insurrection was ^partially 
smothered. Th^ prince derived some 
support, and expected much more from 
Francet where Charles IX. was endea- 
vouring to delude his Hugonot or Pro- 
testant subjects into a state of cre- 
(hilous tranquillity, that might enable 
him to; almost exterminate them at one 
blow. The most efficient artifice he 
practised for this purpose was an ap- 
pearance of enmity towards his brother- 
;n-law Philip, so well acted, it is said, 
as toTiave deeply offended that monarch 

• The authorities principally consulted for itaif 
chapter arc Yriurte, Ferreras, Cranica de Dom Se- 
bastiao, Ua Costu, La Clede, Lcil, Watson, Vol- 
taire, Semperc, Universal Modern History. Hbio^ 
ria da Portuf(al Itestuurndo, por Dom Luis d< 
Mcnezes, Coude de Jinceyra. TcinosS, foL Lis* 
boa, LC/S— a history written with patriotic zealUl 
behalf of Portugal, 
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and his deputy ir? the Netherlands. 
This opinion seems irreconcilable with 
the idea generally entertained, that the 
massacre of the St. Bartholomew, and 
the deep dissimulation necessary to pre- 
pare the way for so nefarious a scene of 
wholesale butchery, were first suggested 
to Charles and his mother Catherine of 
Medicis, by Philip himself. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the original author 
of the horrible tragedy may have 
thought his pupil performed the part 
assigned him too wxll, when he afforded 
Lewis of Nassau, brother to the prince 
of Orange, the means of surprising the 
strong town of Mons in Hainault. 

When the massacre took place, which 
is said to have been first made known 
to William of Orange, by the rejoicings 
in the Spanish camp, the prince was 
endeavouring to relieve Mons, where 
his brother. Count Lewis, was besieged 
by Alva. It was now evident that no 
assistance could be hoi)ed from France. 
William retreated towards Holland ; 
Lewis capitulated' in Mons ; and Alva 
proceeded again to subdue all thbse 
laces in the southern provinces, that 
ad been induced to rise anew, by the 
recent advance of their northern confe- 
derates. The atrocious cruelties he 
perj^etrated or permitted at Mechlin, 
partly to gratify his owm fanatic and 
savage disposition, and partly to pacify 
the murmurs of his troops, ever ready 
to mutiny for pay which he had not to 
give them, spread terror around. The 
southern provinces resumed the yoke, 
and Alva prosecuted his march north- 
wards. Here terror at first produced 
similar effects ; but the treachery with 
which the terms of capitulation granted 
to Naarden were violated, occasioned a 
sudden revulsion of feeling. The forti- 
tude of hopelessness t6ok the place of 
fear, and the desperate defence of. Haar- 
lem, which was next besieged, is among 
the most memorable events of the war. 
At length, however, wheii,the last hop^ 
of relief were lost by the defeat jof the 
prince of Orange, and the last resources 
of famine were exhausted by consuming 
the coarsest herbs, as well as the flesh 
of dogs, cats, and reptiles, at which the 
appetite naturally sickens, the garrison 
and citizens of Haarlem surrendered 
upon terms. Those terms also were per- 
fidiously and cruelly broken, and the 
recklessness of despair now took pos- 
session of all men*s minds— Surrender 
)ienceforward was unthought of. 

Even Philip seems now to have sus- 


pected either that Alva was too sangui- 
nary, (he is said to have boasted that 
eighteen thousand heretics had fallen by 
the public executioner during his admi- 
nistration,) or that cruelty had been 
proved unavailing. He recalled the 
duke of Alva, and sent more lenient 
governors in his stead. — But clemency 
came too late. The moderation, which 
at an earlier period might have soothed, 
now, when men's minds w’ere enfrenzied 
by barbarity., was considered simply as 
weakness. The insurgents exulted in 
their triumph over their tyrant, ami felt 
encouraged to persevere in a struggle, 
that seemed at length to promise a 
happy issue. 

Requesens, the new governor, after 
three years of contest, failure, and vexa- 
tion, died in 1576 ; and no succe.ssor 
being provided, the council of state of 
those provinces which still professed 
allegiance to Spain, assumed the admi- 
nistration. Philip, as a further measure 
of conciliation, left it to them ; but con- 
ciliation was contrary to his nature, and 
again seemed only a mark of weakness. 
The government of the council was with- 
out energy, the Spanish troops mutinied, 
and desolated the provinces they should 
have defended, whilst the prince of 
Orange and the insurgents hourly gained 
stren^h. The lapse of a few months 
showed Philip the necessity of sending 
a man of high talent and character to 
rule that distracted country, and he 
named Don John of Austria governor 
of the Netherlands. 

But the council was unwilling to resign 
its authority'; and if compelled to do so, 
desired at least, both to choose the go- 
vernor to whom it must submit, and to 
avoid Don John, who early discovered 
his intention of subjugating the country 
by force. That body, accordingly, in- 
vited the prince of Orange to Brussels, 
whilst Don John fortified himself at 
Nauur. The prince repaired to Brussels, 
and for a moment all seemed to prosper 
under his wise and vigorous administra- 
tion. But the powerful nobles of Brabant, 
and of the other southern provinces, 
soon became jealous of a master, who 
had so recently been their equal ; and 
their jealousy was infiamed by difference 
of religion, for in these provinces, Alva’s 
executions really had put down the re- 
formed doctrines, and the great nobles 
had almost all remained Catholics. 
Still they would not submit to Don John, 
whom they had previously rejected, and 
the consequence of such conflicting jea- 
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busies was. that they dispatched an in- 
vitation to the Archduke Ernest, Philip’s 
nephew and brother-in-law, to invite 
him to undertake the government. The 
archduke readily accepted the invitation ; 
but found upon his arrival that those 
who had summoned him, had not power 
to effect their purpose, and that only by 
a coalition with the prince of Orange, 
could he hope to enjoy the high office 
tendered to him. The coalition was 
formed, and Ernest was governor, with 
William for his lieutenants 

The Netherlanders had hoped, by 
their choice of his own near kinsman, 
to propiliate their tyrant. But Philip, 
as might have been anticipated* was 
indignant at the opposition offered to 
his brother, and dispatched another 
nephew, the celebrated Alexander Far- 
nese, prince of Parma, with powerful 
Spanish and Italian reinforcements, to 
establish Don John’s authority; and 
the Netherlanders, alarmed at such for- 
midable preparations, applied to the 
neighbouring states for support. Plliza- 
beth promised and gave assistance, but 
wished to avoid an open rupture with 
Philip. She therefore affected to con- 
.sider them as struggling against the 
misgovernment of the king's vicegerents, 
not as throwing off their allegiaiice to 
himself. Under this colour, whilst slie 
sent British troops to their aid, and sup- 
plied large sums to enable the Prince 
P^datine Casimir to raise Protestant 
troops in Germany, that might co-ope- 
rate with the prince of Orange# she jus- 
tified her conduct to Philip, upon the 
ground of Don John’s detected intrigues 
with her Catholic subjects, for her own 
dethronement, and the (pieen of Scots’ 
exaltation in her stead ; pretending to 
believe Philip ^unacquainted with such 
intrigues, and urging him to recall his 
brother. Henry III., who had now 
succeeded to Charles IX. .upon the 
French throne, would not risk a quarrel 
with Spain, by openly espousing the 
cause pf the Netherlanders ; but he 
was glad to relieve himself from the 
danger and annoyance, which his bro- 
ther the duke of Anjou’s restless and 
ambitious temper occasioned him, by 
conniving at that prince’s assuming the 
title of their protector, and leading all 
the idle and turbulent spirits who dis- 
tracted his kingdom to their assistance. 

The Nriherlanders were now strong, 
and notwithstanding the forces of Don 
John and the prince of Parma, the whol^ 
of tlfe seventeen provinces might, per- 


haps, have shaken (^the Spanish yoke, 
and formed oge moderately powerful 
state, had they been united amongst 
themselves. But faction and distrust 
soon began to prevail. The archduke, 
the duke of Anjou, and Prince CaSimir, 
were reciprocally suspicious of each 
other’s designs. The Protestants, feel- 
ing themselves strong in the support of 
Elizabeth and Casimir, were no longer 
content with the toleration, which was 
all they had previously asked. They 
now demanded rights and privileges for 
their religion, that exasperated the bi- 
gotry of their Catholic countrymen ; 
who began to doubt whether submis- 
sion to Spain were not, after all, prefer- 
able to admitting, what they deemed, 
the insolent pretensions of fanatical he- 
retics. The most warlike of the Nether- 
landers, the Walloons, or natives of 
Hainaulf, Artois, (the last province then 
formed part of the Low Countries,) and 
the more southern provinces, decidedly 
embraced this latter opinion. Internal 
discord would now I%ve laid the whole 
country at Philip’s feet, had he enabled 
Doi John* to take advantage of it. But 
the over-cautious king would not, since 
the aifair of Tunis, trust his brother with 
means that might be used to establish his 
1)wn independence ; and Don John lay 
perforce idle at Namur, whilst his foes 
were quarrelling amongst themselves. Z 
Impatient to put an end to an inac- 
tion so mortifying, Don John sent his 
secretary Escovedo to Spain, with in- 
structions to justify his conduct, clear 
him of all criminal intentions, and 
explain the actual state of affairs, in 
which the most favourable possible op- 
portunity of completely re-establishing 
Philip’s authority seemed likely to be 
lost, for want of means to iaiprove it. 
The mission pibved most unfortunate. 
Some^ private cause of enmity existed 
between Escovedo and Antonio Perez, 
secretary of state, and the confidant 
j^nd agent of Philip’s amours. Esco- 
vedo,, making no progress in his negoti- 
ationii, suspected Perez of thwarting his 
exertions in Don John's behalf, and is 
said to have sought revenge by inform- 
ing the king, that his minister had pre- 
sumed to rival him in the good graces 
of his mistress, the princess of Eholi, 
wife to his favourite Ruy Gomez. Esco- 
vedo was shortly afterwards assassi- 
nated ; and as the murderers were allowed 
to join the Spanish army in Italy, whi- 
ther they immediately fled, Perez was 
universally believed to have employed 
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them. It was suspected at the time 
that the kinjj: had sanctioned his minis- 
ter’s act; and the death of Don .John, 
which speedily followed at the early age 
of twenty- eight, being ascribed to poison, 
strongly corroborated the suspicion. 

In 1578, the prince of Parma suc- 
ceeded Don .John in the government of 
the Netherlands ; he received the sup- 
plies his predecessor had vainly solicited, 
and carried on the wav vigorously. 
His successes soon enabled him to pre- 
vail upon the Walloon provinces again 
to resume their allegiance, and renounce 
their confederation, which from that 
time consisted only of Flanders and 
Brabant, in addition to the northern, 
afterwards termed the Seven United 
Provinces. These last as solemnly re- 
nounced their allegiapce to Spain, and 
clvjse the duke of Anjou for their sove- 
reign, in spite of the exertions of the 
archdidxe to obtain the sovereignty for 
himself. He thereupon quilted them in 
disgust. The duke of Anjou, however, 
did not long reta'm the good will of his 
new subjects. IJy an absurd attempt to 
get Antwerp into tlie sole hands of* his 
French followers, he provoked mistrust 
of his ulterior views ; and though a no- 
minal reconciliation was ejected by the 
rince of Orange, the duke seems to 
ave felt his situation uncomfortable. 
He retired to France, professedly to ob- 
tain succours from his brother, and 
there died. 

During these transactions great 
changes had occurred in 
frmn"fi>. Portugal. Sebastian had 
15C3— 1580. attained to man's estate, and 
taken the government into 
his own hands. He is re]jresented as 
naturally endowed vvitli many great and 
good qualities, especially an eager de- 
sire for knowledge. iJut his governor 
Don Alexis de Menezes, early,. repre- 
sented to The queen dowager and the car- 
dinal, that the management of the young 
king’s education was m(ist importani, 
because he was of a disposition, to be 
whatever he was in excess ; add the 
Jesuits, to whom they committed the 
forming of his mind, seem not to have 
understood how to correct this disposi- 
tion, studying only to guard their «royal 
pupil from a tendency to vice. But, 
scarcely any vice, how’ever injurious to 
his own individual character and hap- 
piness, could have brought such wide 
spreading misery, such utter destruction 
Upon his kingdom, as did the extrava- 
gancci into winch Sebastian was hur- 


ried by mistaken virtues. He grew 
up witfi the idea that hatred of the infi- 
dels was Christianity, and courage the 
first virtue of a king. These notions were, 
indeed, pretty much those of his age ; and 
they were more regulated by justice in 
Sebastian, than in many of his contem- 
poraries, for he aimed only at recover- 
ing what his ])redecessors had lost. But 
they proved the ruin of Portugal. 

Yet in the beginning of his reign, the 
mind of Selj^istian seems to have been 
open to advice. He was very desirous of 
going out to India, to remedy, by his 
personal intervention, the disorders 
which had greatly increased during his 
minority, and to relieve Goa and Chaul, 
besieged, in consequence of the weak- 
ness those disorders had produced, by 
the whole force of the Mahometans, in 
that part of the world. His ministers 
remonstrated, that sending out ablf* go- 
vernors with the requisite authority and 
forces, would suffice to restore order in 
his Indian affairs, and that the main 
scat of government claimed the sove- 
reign’s presence and attention, in pre- 
ference to the extremities. Sebastian 
listeneil to their re[)resentations, and 
resigned his purpose. It might have 
been happier for Portugal had he been 
suffered to execute it.” Be that as it 
may, effective measures were taken. 
The enemy was repulsed from Cliaul 
and Goa, and the Indian empire of Por- 
tugal was tranquillized. 

In the year 1571, Philip invited his 
ne))hew'* to take a part in the grea* ar- 
mament against the Turks under Don 
John; which Sebastian declined doing, 
upon the plea of his dominions being 
desolated by the plague. But it docs 
not appear whether this was the true 
reason, or an excuse to avoid weaken- 
ing himself by concurrence in an enter- 
jirise, of 'which he was not to be himself 
the leadee. 

Sebastian’s first visit to Africa more 
resembles some of the expeditions of the 
knights errant of romance, than any- 
thing in real sober history. He is said 
to have left Lisbon on a hunting excur- 
sion, in the course of which he crossed 
the sea, to pursue liis sport'in another 
quarter of the globe. Ujmu landing in 
Africa, he sent home for a small body 
of troops, and wlw*n they joined him, 
gave over hunting for the still more ex- 
citing amusement of making liostile 
inroads upon the neighbouring Moors. 
In these, he of course could do no more 
than take some booty and prisoners; 
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and when he had roused Ihe Mahomet- 
ans to assemble their forces, he was 
compelled, by the consciousness of in- 
ferior strength, to reimbark for Portugal. 
From this moment he thought of nothing 
but recovering the African possessions 
which his grandfather had lost or aban- 
doned, and his court became a scene of 
■ contest and cabal. His grandmother. 
Cardinal Henry, and all his sagest 
• counsellors, remonstrating vehemently 
against what they justly deemed the 
visionary projects of extra^gant ambi- 
tion : whilst flattering courtiers, heed- 
less young men, and fanatical ecclesi- 
astics, eageily encouraged his views. 

In the midst of these contests, a revo- 
lution in Africa seemed to offer an op- 
port unit\ , too favourable to be neglected. 
In the empire of Morocco, the law of 
succession appears then to liave been, 
that the next brother of a deceased mo- 
narch ascended his throne to the ex- 
clusion of the sons. But in violation of 
this law, upon the death of the Emperor 
Abdallah, his son Muley Mahomet 
usurped the government. He ruled 
tyrannically, and his uncle Muley Mo- 
loch, the legitimate sovereign, easily 
formed a strong party against him, with 
which, after a severe struggle, he suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the usurper, and 
establi‘''hing himself in his place. iClidev 
Mahomet sought foreign assistance, and 
applied in the first instance to Philip, 
offering, if he would aid him to recover 
his empire, to hold it in vassalage of 
Spain. Philip declined interjeiing; 
when Muley Mahomet addressed him- 
self to Sebastian, adding to his offer of 
tribute, that of the restitution of Aizilla. 

The exertions of the party at Lisbon 
opposed to African expeditions were 
now redoubled, but naturally proved 
fruitless. Even Philip is said to have 
laboured to deter bis nephew fronf em- 
barking in an enterprise allogejher be- 
yond his means ; and invited him tq a 
conference, for the purpose of enforcing 
his advice in person. This interview 
produced no other result than the con- 
clusion of a future marriage between 
Sebastian and a daughter of Philip's, to 
be celebrated upon the return of the 
bridegroom from Africa ; and most his- 
torians, with tlie exception of the Spa 
nish, accuse Philip of having employed 
underhand methods of instigating the 
young king to persevere in the determi- 
nation he affected to dissuade. Espe- 
cially he is charged with inducing the 
pope tei applaud and eacoarage beoas- • 


tian in his purpose. , Certain it is, that 
the king of Porpigal's resolution to ac- 
cept Muley Mahomet's ofters was not 
to be shaken. The old cpieen died of 
the anxiety occasioned by her grand- 
son's rashness and obstinacy ; Cardinal 
Henry marked his disapprobation, by 
refusing to act as regent during the 
king's absence; and Sebastian appom'ed 
in his stead the archbishop of Lisbon 
and two noblemen ; one of whom, (J. 
de Mascarenlias, an ex- viceroy of India, 
and as distinguished a warrior as any 
of those who bad conquered and secured 
llie Port ugiieze empire in the east,) he 
had previously insulted ; having, in 
order to invalidate the remonstraoees 
of Mascarenlias against his African en- 
terprise. obtaifud a medical opinion, 
that old age had unpaired the veteran's 
courage. * 

The army with which, in June, 15/8, 
Sebastian sailed for Africa, to over- 
throw the ])owerful soveiejgn of Mo- 
rocco, consisted of less than sixteen 
thousand men. But kii was accomoa- 
pan»cd by almost all the young nobiiity 
of P^rtmpd, and he relieil upon the as- 
surances of Muley Mahomet, that great 
numbers of bis former subjects wo ild 
immediately declare in his favour. 
Wiilip, far from assisting his nephew, 
concluded an alliance with Muley Mo- 
loch; but a few volunteer adventurers, 
from different countries, joined the 
standard of the chivalrous young kinj:. 

Muley Moloch was a prince of extra- 
ordinary talent, virtue, and energy, and 
enjoyed, in a high degree, the well- 
merited affections of his subjects. All 
remained faithful to him. He assemb'ed 
an army of one hundred thousand mm, 
and at their bead, although so redii/ed 
by illness that he wms obliged !• be car- 
ried in a litter, hc^advanced to meet the 
invader. Some of these troops having 
been formerly partisans of his nephew, 
Muley Moloch, distrustful of their at- 
tachment, issued a proclamation, that 
wliosoever pleased was at liberty to pass 
over to Jiis competitor. This magn 
mity secured his triumph over any who 
might have previously hesitated between 
their old and new sovereigns, and very 
few indeed of the dispossessed usurp r's 
former adherents took advantage of the 
liberty offered them. 

Sebastian's camp W’as distracted by 
contending opinions. Muley Mahomet, 
who was disappointed in bis expectation 
of deserters from bis uncle's army, and 
'nowielied upon the imjiending fatal 
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issue of that uncle’s, malady, for making 
him master, without a J^low, of empire 
and army, and perhaps of his Christian 
allies, urged Sebastian to fortify himself 
in a strong position upon the sea-coast ; 
and his advice, though from other mo- 
tives, was supported by the most expe- 
rienced ofRcers. ]3ut Sebastian had 
come to fight; he was eager to give 
battle, and his impatience was seconded 
by all the impetuous youths who had 
accompanied him upon this wild expe- 
dition, as upon a party of pleasure. 
Rejecting all rational counsel, he led his 
«mall army forward, into the open coun- 
try, to encounter the overwhelming 
superiority of numbers there awaiting 
him. 

On the 4th of August, the armies met 
near Alcazar quivir. Muley Moloch’s 
disorder had made fapid progress : he 
was conscious that his death could not 
be long deferred, and fearful that, upon 
its occurrence, his nephew might gain 
some advantage over his brother and 
lawful successor, Muley Hamet, he 
sought an opportunity of engaging* the 
invaders, and by their defeat insuring 
the peaceful succession of Muley Ha- 
met. This opportunity being afforded 
him by the imprudence of Sebastian, he 
drew up his army so as to render its 
numbers most available, gave all neces- 
sary orders for the battle, and then 
caused himself to be carried through 
the ranks in his litter, that he might 
personally exhort his troops to combat 
manfully against the implacable foes of 
their religion. 

Sebastian likewise displayed a degree 
of military skill, not to have been anti- 
cipated from the rashness of his previous 
movements ; and at first victory seemed 
to inclifte towards him. One division 
of the Moorish army ♦Jv^as routed, when 
Muley Moloch, forgetting his malady in 
indignation, insisted upon bein^ placed 
on horseback, and in person rallying the 
fugitives, attempted to lead them back 
to the attack. The effort was too much 
for his strength ; he fainted, and was 
replaced in his litter; where he only 
recovered sufficiently to charge his at- 
tendants to conceal his death, lest it 
ahouid discourage his troops, ^d ex- 
pired, with his finger on his lips, to 
enforce these last commands. They 
were obeyed. — His attendants affected to 
open and reclose the curtains of the 
litter, as if making reports, and receiv- 
ing orders ; and the troops, encouraged 
by his last exertion, and believing them-’"* 


selves still under his eye, fought with ir- 
resistible valour. The Portugueze, not- 
withstanding their dauntless intrepidity 
and discipline, notwithstanding the in- 
vincible heroism of their king, who flying 
from place to place, was seen wherever 
the danger was most imminent, were 
completely defeated. Upwards of half 
the army fell, and the rest were made 
prisoners, with the exception of about 
two hundred, who escaped by flight. The 
young nobility, fighting desperately, were 
almost all sldin ; many a noble family was 
there extinct, and all were plunged in 
mourning. Muley Mahomet was drowm- 
ed in endeavouring to fly ; and Muley 
Hamet obtained uncontested possession 
of his inheritance. 

Some portion of obscurity hangs over 
the fate of the adventurous Sebastian 
himself, which long encouraged a hope 
amongst the Portugueze that he had 
escaped, and w’ould one day return, 
to resume the governmer^^ of their 
country, and continue th^; direct and 
undisputed line of their kings. This 
wild hope was not wholly extinguished 
in the early years of even this present 
nineteenth century. But little real 
doubt can exist of his having fallen 
upon the fatal field of Alca9arquivir. 
He had several horses killed under Jiim, 
and was seen fighting, long after the 
general rout, with only three compa- 
nions, against a host of enemies. The 
sole survivor of this devoted little band, 
Nuno de Mascarenhas, stated, that after 
the fa^e of two of their comjiany, the 
king was disarmed and taken prisoner ; 
when, his captors quarrelling about 
their prize, one of the Moors terminated 
the dispute, by cutting Sebastian down, 
and he was forthwith dispatched . Muley 
Hamet upon hearing this statement, 
sent one of Sebastian's servants to the 
spot 'indicated, who pointed out and 
brought away a corse, which was recog- 
nii^ed as the king’s by the other attend- 
ants upon the royal person. The empe- 
ror of Morocco afterwards delivered it 
up to his ally the king of Spain, toge- 
ther with some noble prisoners, includ-^ 
ing two sons of the duke of Bragana* 
Philip generously sent home the released 
captives, as well as the remains of Se- 
bastian, which were interred in the royal 
sepulchre of Belem. 

Upon the first tidings of this disaster. 
Cardinal Henry, youngest son of King 
Manuel, great uncle to Sebastian, and 
the only legitimate male survivor of the 
royal line, was declared protector; andg 
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tvhen his nephew's death had been ascer- 
tained. was proclaimed king. He was 
a good and pious man, but proved an 
imbecile ruler, and the whole of his short 
reign was one scene of contention and 
cabal touching the nomination of his 
successor. The candidates were seven. 
''Ranuccio Farnese, son to Alexander, 
• prince of Parma, by Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of Edward, King Manuel's second 
.son ; Catherine, duchess ofBraganza,the 
same Edward’s second daughter; Philip 
of Spain, the son of Isabella, ManuePs 
eldest daughter ; the duke of Savoy, 
the son of Beatrice, Manuels second 
daughter ; .Antonio, prior of Crato, an 
illegitimate son of Lewis, Manuel’s 
third son, who asserted that his pa- 
rents had been married, and he him- 
self was con'iequently legitimate ; the 
pope, who laid claim to the kingdom 
as the property of a cardinal, to whom 
bv ecclesiastical law he was heir ; and 
Catherine of Medicis, who alleged her 
descent from Alfonso III. The ques- 
tion appeared so intricate, that the old 
cardinal was advised to obtain a papal 
dispensation, and marry, in order to cut 
it short ; and notwithstanding his high 
ecclesiastical rank and his advanced age 
of sixty- seven, a negotiation was set on 
foot for this purpose. But it was dis- 
countenanced at Rome as indecoi^us, 
an! Philip exerted all his power and 
influence to prevent its success ; the 
necessity of investigating the claims of 
the several candidates became therefore 
imperative. 

The pretensions of the Pope and of 
Catherine of Medicis were at once re- 
jected as frivolous; and the piior of 
Crato wholly failed in his endeavours to 
establish his legitimacy. Amongst the 
other four, there can be no doubt that, 
according to the law's of succession now 
generally admitted, Ranuccio Farnese 
was the natural and lawful heir; and if, 
by the constitution of Portugal,* as de- 
termined at Lamego, his mother had 
forfeited her birthright by msfrrying a 
foreign prince, her sister Catherine, the 
wife of a Portugueze nobleman, was as 
clearly the person who succeeded to her 
claim. But the pretensions of the prince 
of Parma seem to have attracted no 
more notice than those of tlie duke of 
Savoy; and the real legal dispute was 
between the duchess df Braganza and 
the king of Spain. 

The idea of falling under the Spanish 
yoke was odious to the whole nation. 
The king,himself was convinced of his 


niece Catherine’s right, and, it is said, 
had one evening^ resolved to declare her 
his heiress upon the coming day. But 
de Moura, Philip’s agent, learning his 
determination overnighf;’ sat up in the 
palace-garden to catch him early in the 
morning; when, by threatening with 
Philip’s anger and power, he fright- 
ened him into deferring his sentence. 
The nobility of the kingdom were very 
generally favourable to the duchess ; but 
Don Antonio, who, after being taken 
risoner at Alca 9 arqiiivir, had broken 
is Moorish fetters by the help of a Jew% 
was the favourite of the populace. He 
still asserted his legitimacy, imputed cor- 
ruption to the judges who had decided 
against his mother’s marriage, and re- 
minded his friends that .John I., the 
founder of the reigning bouse, was an 
illegitimate son, raised to the throne lur 
popular election. The feeble- mind dil 
Henry, whose chief ministers, as well as 
his Jesuit confessor, were gained over 
by Philip’s money, hesitated to pro- 
nounce, lest he should i|ivolve the coun- 
try ii) civil war. The Cortes, whom he 
convoked, were divided, and timid as 
himself. The seventeen months of his 
reign passed in deliberation ; and at his 
death, on the 31 si of January, l.'ibO, he 
lejt the question to be decided by live 
regents, whom he named. Had he 
boldly declared Catherine bis heiress, 
the greater part of Don Antonio’s adhe- 
rents would most likely have deserted an 
illegitimate pretender for their recognized 
lawful queen. As it was. the kingdom, 
divided between two strong factions, lay 
at the mercy of a powerful invader. 

Philip had hitlierto committed the 
management of his pretensions to am- 
bassadors and secret agents ; and he 
now supplied these personj^ more 
abundantly than <jver wiili pecuniary 
means to continue their operations. A 
majority^if the regents were bribed by 
those agents, and consecpiently sought 
to dispose the nation in Philip’s tavoiir. by 
pu Wishing the terms he offered to grant. 
The chi^f of these were, in addition to 
the general maintenance of the consti- 
tution, that he would reside as much as 
possible in Portugal ; that the viceroy ap- 
pointed to govern in his absence should 
ahvays 1)6 either a prince of the hJood, 
or a Portugueze; that a Portugueze 
council should always attend him for tlie 
management of Portugueze aihurs ; that 
natives of Portugal should be admitted 
into ofiice.s of the household, and others 
minor importance, in Spain, whilst 
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Spaniards, and all* strangers, should be 
excluded from all otfiovs in Portugal, 
civil and military, as well as from all 
church preferment ; and that crown 
lands, as the existinsr grants fell in, 
should be re- granted to the nearest re- 
lations of the former grantees. Condi- 
tions so favourable seem to have had 
great influence in lessening the abhor- 
rence with which the nobles had hitherto 
shrunk from a connexion with Spain; 
and Philip now prej)ared to enforce and 
supf)oit his claim with the potent argu- 
ment of thiity ihousand men. 

A fitting commander for this army 
w'as, however, not so easily 
f^^ond. The duke of Alva 
J6/-4-10W) Ihe only general esteem- 

ed by Philip competent to 
the task ; and he luuj for some time been 
ir. disgrace, and living in a kind of exile 
upon one of his estates. His disfavour 
is ascrilied by many writers to Philip's 
dissatisfaction with the result of Alva's 
administration in the Netherlands, and 
with his arrogance in setting up his own 
statue at Antwerp. And this is l 3 y no 
means unlikely, how mucfi ssoev^Sr his 
measures had been in unison with 
Philip's o\*n sentiments. They had 
failed ; and the king would of course 
impute such failure 1 at her to some falilt 
in his deputy, than to the measures 
themselves. A proof of his displeasure 
touching the statue was its immediate 
destruction by liequesens. Alva had ne- 
vertheless been received with all possible 
favours and honours upon his return 
from the Netherlands; and the osten- 
sible cause of his exile was his concur- 
rence with his son in a point, deemed by 
Philip a gross and personal insult to his 
queen. The son, Don Garcia de Toledo, 
having^jseduced one of the noble damsels 
attendant upon the tjiieen, had, in her 
majesty's presence, promisee! her the 
atonement of marriage. He had after- 
wauls objected to fulfil Iris engagement, 
and been thrown into prison by, the 
ottended king, there to remain till he 
should redeem his plighted word ; where- 
upon Alva had assisted liim to escape 
from his captivity, taken him home, and 
rendered the promised reparation im- 
possible, by marrying him to hits cousin 
Maria de Toledo. The king immediately 
exiled the duke to his castle of Uzeda, 
where he had remained in impatience 
and resentment for two years, vainly 
resoiting to the mediation of the Pope, 
and of other foreign princes, to efl’ev-t 
bis reconciliation with his unforgiving 


master. It was now Philip’s turn to 
want Alva, and he despatched two 
secretaries to visit the duke, and inquire 
whether liis health would admit of his 
leading the army destined to invade Por- 
tugal. Alva replied, that he always had 
health for his majesty's service, and 
forthwith repaired to his post. 

The corrupted regents took all mea- 
sures for betraying the coun- 
try to the usurping invader. 

They dissqlved the Cortes , isbo— ijsl. 
and placed creatures of their 
own in the command of the frontier 
towns. In June, Alva entered Portugal 
at the head of his army. Every fortified 
place threw open its gates at his sum- 
mon!?, and he marched onwards unop- 
posed. The duke of Braganza had 
taken no steps for maintaining liis w'lfe's 
rights, otherwise than by aigurneiit. 
The prior of Crato got possession of 
Lisbon, where he was proclaimed king 
by the populace. The nobility, dis- 
gusted by his elevation, and the inaction 
of the regents, withdrew sullenly to their 
houses; and the regents, freed from 
their control, boldly declared Philip the 
lawful heir of the crown. 

Don Antonio seized the crown jewels, 
church plate, and other funds. II(‘ le- 
Icas'id all prisoners, armed them and the 
rabble, and offered liberty to all negro 
slaves who would embrace his cause. 
With an army thus con.slituted, heat- 
tempted to defend the passage of the 
Tagus against the veteran Alva, who 
was master of the whole province of 
Alemlejo, and had reached the south 
bank of the river, without more fighting 
than a short siege of one fortress, that 
had declared for Don Antomo, and the 
commandant of which, when taken, he 
had executed. Don Antonio was, of 
course, defeated, almost at the iirst onset. 
He fled througli Lisbon, norlliwards ; 
collecfc':d another army, with which he 
vras again defeated ; and thenceforward 
thought only of escape. Philip set a high 
price upon his head, but could not tempt 
anyone of his adherents to betray him. 
For nine months Don Antonio lurked 
in the kingdom, concealed now in one 
place, now in another, sheltered by rich 
and by poor, in castle, monastery, and 
cottage, and everywhere diligently sought 
by bis enemie.s, ere he could find an 
opportunity of getting on ship-board. 

After Don Antonio's second defeat 
no further resistance was attempted. 
Portugal submitted, and swore fealty. 
Her American, Indian, Africafl, and in« 
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sular possessions followed her exftmple, 
with the single exception of the Azores, 
which proclaimed Antonio. The duke 
of Ihfif’anza and his sons acknowledged 
Philip. The duchess would not thus 
surrender her rights ; and even when 
Philip, upon the death of Queen Anne 
and the duke of Hraganza, offered her 
his hand, she refused a crown as the 
, pi ice of disinheritinir her sons ; but she 
too desisted from further contest. When 
all was quiet, Philip visited his new 
kingdom, convoked the Cortes^ and 
swore to the conditions he had pre- 
viously of^red. 

Thus was effected, however illegally, 
the union of Spain and Portugal; an 
union apparently as important to the 
true interests of the peninsula, as is that 
of England and Scotland to the well- 
being of Great Britain; and not more 
repugnant to the inclinations of the two 
nations in the one case, probably, than 
in the other. Had Philip and his suc- 
cessors strictly observed the terms of 
the union, and endeavoured otherwise to 
conciliate the Portugueze, these last 
might, ere long, have considered the 
Spanish monarchs as their lawful kings, 
and have reconciled their pride to their 
incot porat ion with a larger state. It 
has even l.t;en further conjectured,* that 
had Lisbon, in consideration of its ad- 
mirable situation for the purpose, been 
made the capital, Portugal would have 
exulted, commerce mighthave flourished 
in Spain, notwithstanding the wound it 
received from religious intolerance ; and 
the universal monarchy at which the 
house of Austria is believed to have 
aimed, might have been at least not an 
imjiossibihty. But this was not the 
policy of Philip. Although rather an 
usurper than a conqueror, he chose to 
treat Portugal as a conquered country. 
He rejected the proposals for beneficial 
laws, and, indeed, all the denmnds of 
the CortfSy except a few of the most fh- 
significant, and speedily dissolved that 
assemldy. Ho refused the favours so- 
licited by the nobles, withheld the 
honours and pecuniary compensations 
promised to the Braganza family ; and 
although he did publish an amnesty, 
the exceptions were so large (including 
all who had favoured Don Antonio), 
that, it was said, Philip had pardoned 
only those who were free from offence. 
He then proceeded to punish the per- 
sons thus excepted ; and the extent of 
the executions which followed may be 
judged *V)y two circumstances. One 


that, from the number of dead bodies 
thrown into th^ sea, the people would 
not eat fish again, until the archbishop, 
in a solemn procession, had purified by 
his blessing the polluted ocean ; and the 
other, that Philip himself thought it 
requisite to obtain absolution from the 
Pope, for having put such numbers of 
ecclesiastics to death. He then ap- 
pointed his nephew and brother-in-law, 
the Archduke Albert, viceroy of Portu- 
gal ; and committing to him the govern- 
ment of the country, where discontent 
was already very general, he returned to 
Spain. 


Chapter VIII. 

Attempts of Dom Antonio upon the 
Azores and Portugal — Pretended Sfe- 
bastians — Assassination of the Prince 
of Orange — Prince nf Parma subdues 
Brabant af?d Flanders — The Seven 
United Provinces ofj^v theynselves to 
Fr^ance — And England — Refused by 
both — Elizabeth sends an army to 
thiHr sttppovt-’-jyar between Spain 
and England— Invincible Armada — 
Foiled by the English fleet — De- 
^strayed by storms — The English 
ravage Philip's coasts^ and inter eept 
his commerce — Philip seeks the French 
crown for his daughter — Baffled by 
Henry IV,' s conversion — Dutch fleets 
harass Spanish a?id Portugueze trade 
— Philip confers the Netherlands upon 
the Infanta Isabella, in dependence 
upon Spain — Tyrannical proceedings 
against Perez — Violation of Ara^ 
gonese constitution — Aragonese resist 
— Are subdued, and deprived rf their 
privileges— Peace of Vervi ns— Death 
of Philip— Condition of Spain — 
Commeticemeiit of decline 
• 

Considerable doubts have been ex- 
pressed whether the unjust acquisition 
of ‘Portugal really increased Philip's 
strength. It certainly rendered him an 
object of greater detestation to the Pro- 
testant portion of Europe, and of veiy 
decided fear and jealousy to his Catholic 
allies and subjects. It filled the Nea- 
politan^ and Milanese with dread of 
fresh endeavours to introduce tlie In- 


• The authorities principnlly consulted for this 
chapter are Yriarte, Kerrerns, Da Costa, La Clede. 
J/ell, Watson, Semptre, Vollulre, Universal Mo- 
dern History, History of Enj^land, by David Hume, 
Svola. 8vo. London, lfl07. Jstorin del Oran Ouento 
Ai Toscana sotto it govetno d’tUa Casa Medicif lk 
R, Gftlluzzo, 8 tom. 8yo. Llvorno^781. 
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qulsition info their«respective countries, 
(an evil which they had hitherto pre- 
vented by risinsj in open rebellion 
ascainst every attempt of the kind,) and 
violent disorders followed this renewal of 
apprehension. Elizabeth avowed more 
frankly than before, lier determination 
to protect the insursfent provinces of the 
Netherlands; and Henry III. 

Portti^ai allowed Don Antonio, who 
1581— tcoi. had taken refui^e in France, 
to raise men, and fit out 
vessels, for an expedition to the Azores. 
The expedition was unsuccessful — 
Philip had sent his best naval officer, 
the marquess of Santa Cruz, to reduce 
those islands. He routed the French 
fleet; defeated the land forces; and by 
the savasife cruelty of his executions 
(which extended to, the French, whom 
hi treated as mere pirates and adven- 
turers aiclinpf a rebel), he terrified the 
Azores into submission. Don Antonio 
next obtained from Elizabeth an arma- 
ment for the invasion of Portiural, which 
he represented ks ready to rise in his 
favour the moment he should ailpcar 
there with a force able to'suppoi^t his 
friends. But his party seems to have 
died away in his absence ; for no insur- 
rection took place, and the English com- 
manders, disappointed in their expecta- 
tions, re-embarked their troops, and 
returned home. 

This was the last effort of Don An- 
tonio, who could never again raise a 
party, and died, indigent and neglected, 
in France. But now arose vaiious Se- 
bastians, to disturb Piiihp's quiet pos- 
session of his usurped realm. Three of 
these Sebastians, although so well 
trained to play the part assigned them, 
as enabled them, working upon the 
strong Mielief entertained by the lower 
Portugueze of theii** king's escape, to 
gain many partisans, and occasion the 
government much trouble, were mani- 
festly impostors ; but th^ fourth greatly 
perplexed his contemporaries, and qver 
nis story considerable mystery still 
hangs. This pretender appeared first 
in Venice, nearly twenty years later; 
he resembled Sebastian in person, and 
gave a plausible account of his escape 
after the battle of Alca^arquivir ; fur- 
ther stating that he had reached Portu- 
gal during Henry's reign, and been 
treated by the old king as an impostor ; 
but he did not satisfactorily account for 
himself from that period to tlie time of his 
announcing himself. He was examined 
hy the Venetian senate, and discovered 


knowledge of their most secret negoti- 
ations with Sebastian that amazed them. 
They refused to deliver him up to the 
Spanish ambassador, but so far com- 
plied with his wishes, as to’ banish him 
from the Venetian territory. This true 
or false Sebastian, who was counte- 
nanced by all the enemies of Spam, 
sought shelter in Tuscany, then one of 
the number. But the Grand Duke 
Ferdinand wished to conciliate his po- 
tent foe, and for that purpose delivered 
up the would-be Sebastian to the count 
of Lemos, viceroy of Naples, when he 
was publicly flogged through the citv, 
calmly and positively asst^rting the 
whole time, that he was Sebastian king 
of Portugal. After the degrading pu- 
nishment he was thrown into prison, 
where he either died, or was sent to the 
galleys, and hanged for attempting to 
escape. The tidings of his appearance 
produced an insurrection in Portugal, 
which was of course followed by many 
executions. 

The reward Philip had set upon Don 
Antonio's head had failed 
to corrupt the fidelity of The Netherlands 
the Portugneze ; but a i58a-i588. 
similar measure proved 
more successful against the prince of 
Grange. The temptation offered to 
men’s natural desire of gain was, in 
this case, unfortunately aided by reli- 
gious bigotry, and under the double im- 
pulse many assassins were found. One 
of these miscreants inflicted an insuffi- 
cient iwound : three were detected aiifl 
punished, before they could pul their 
flagitious purpose into execution. But 
on the 10 th of .July, 1584 , a Franc- 
Comtois, named Balthasar Gerard, 
obtained admittance, upon pretence of 
wanting a jiassport, and shot Wil- 
liam^ as he left his dining-room in the 
company of his wife and sister. The 
wound proved mortal ; and this atrocious 
crime robbed the oppressed Netherlaiid- 
ers of their greatest man and truest 
patriot : the energetic and ap[)aiently 
disinterested advocate of their rights, 
so long as it seemed possible to compel 
respect for those rights ; the bold and 
able leader of their insurrection against 
Spain, when that always fearful mode 
of seeking redress became inevitable. 
The murderer was tortured, and then 
put to a cruel death. His heirs were, 
according to promise, enriched and en- 
nobled. 

William’s eldest son, Philip, now 
prince of Orange, had been for nearly 
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thirty years, a kindly-treated prisoner 
in Spain; his second, Maurice, was 
a youth of eighteen. To him, how- 
ever, the states of the insurgent pro- 
vinces transferred so much of the autho- 
rity enjoyed by his father, as did not 
depend upon the murdered prince's per- 
sonal character. That, which must be 
eained, could not be given to an almost 
untried youth ; and Maurice, though he 
possessed great abilities, even excelling 
his father as a warrior, never equalled 
him as a statesman. For ihe present, 
the prince of Parma profited by the re- 
moval of his chief antagonist. He 
rapidly colnpelled Ghent, Brussels, and 
the other great towns to submit. He 
brought Brabant and Flanders, with 
the exception of Antwerp, back to their 
allegiance. He then invested Antwerp ; 
and in the conduct of that prolonged 
siege, which lasted twelve months, he 
displayed a degree of military genius, a 
boldness of conception and a fertility in 
resource, that have never perhaps been 
snrjiassed. Antwerp was at length 
obliged to cajiitulate, and the whole of 
the southern provinces were now again 
Spanish. Such of the inhabitants as 
would not submit to the yoke, includ- 
ing most of the remaining Protestants, 
emigrated into the Seven UnitedLPro- 
viiices. 

These provinces did not yet aspire to 
republican independence. Their assem- 
bled states offered the sovereignty of 
their country, first to Henry HI. of 
France, who, harassed by civil wars, could 
not accept it, and then to Elizabeth. 
The ambition of that wise princess was 
directed rather to the strengthening and 
irniiroving, than to the enlarging, of her 
dominions; and she declined the prof- 
feied accession of territory. But she 
saw that the season for temporizing was 
past — that war with Philip was inevita- 
ble, — and she undertook the pi;ptection 
of the seven provinces. She immediatfily 
sent her favourite, the earl of Leicester, 
with a small army to their support. The 
states thought to lure the queen to 
greater exertions on their behalf, by 
naming Leicester governor-general. She 
was offended by the attempt ; and it 
required all the carl's influence to ob- 
tain her consent to his holding the office, 
with a distinct underi|tanding that she 
would do no more than she had origin- 
ally promised. 

During the two years of Leicester’s 
sway, his incapacity materially lessened 
the advantages derived from the suc- 


cours afforded by England; and though 
nothing very important was eflected 
on either side, the balance of success 
was with the prince of Parma. At 
the end of that time Leicester, weary 
of his situation, resigned the govern- 
ment, and returned home. The power 
was now in the hands of the able 
and enterprising Prince Maurice; and 
the prince, now duke, of Parma’s ener- 
gies were cramped, by Philip's divert- 
ing his attention and his forces to 
other objects. He had already been 
compelled to employ a portion of his 
troops in assisting the chapter of Co- 
logne against their heretical archbishop, 
who having quitted the Catholic for the 
Protestant religion, and married, endea- 
voured to retain his see. In 1588, the 
duke was required to co-operate, with 
nearly all his forces, in the projected 
invasion of England. 

Since she had concluded an alliance 
with the insurgent provinces, 

Elizabeth had considered 
herself as at war with 5ft)ain, 1581 — 1592 . 
and*had carried on hostili- 
ties rjt sea# * Sir Francis Drake, the best 
seaman of the age, had ravaged the 
coasts of Spain and Portugal, had burned 
rich merchantmen in the very harbour 
of Cadiz, and committed yet greater de- 
vastation upon Philip's transatlantic 
possessions ; where, besides doing other 
damage, he had taken and sacked the 
towns^ of St. Domingo and Cartha- 
gena, further levying heavy contribu- 
tions, by threats of burning them. In 
1588, Philip determined to end the war 
by the conquest of England. With this 
view he ordered the duke of Parma to 
unite his troops upon the sea-coast, and 
prepare the vessels requisite for trans- 
porting them to England, undei^he pro- 
tection of the po\i%rful armament, arro- 
gantly t^'rmed the Invincible Armada^ 
which he was sending out both to guard 
his passage and to destroy the English 
fleets. 

The duke of Parma vainly represented 
the netessity of first securing some 
Dutch or Flemish poit whence the 
troops could sail, and where the vessels 
might find shelter if needful. Philip, 
confidcyit in the strength of his armada 
and in the expected aid of the English 
Catholics, would not hear of delay : he 
repeated his orders, and despatched his 
fleet. Well might it, as far as appear- 
ance went, be called the Invincible Ar- 
mada. It consisted of one hundred and 
thirty men-of-war and galliesi mostly of a 
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size so enormous a& to resemble floating terrifying his enemies. A bridge of 
castles, manned with .eight thousand boats thrown across the Scheldt by the 
sailors, besides galley slaves, carrying duke of Parma, whilst besieging Ant- 
twenty thousand soldiers, and com- werp, had been frightfully damaged by 
manded by the successful marquess of ilre-ships ; and the recollection of their 
Santa Cruz. The first disaster that destructive agency was vivid amongst 
befel the armada was the death of its the Spaniards. Upon the present oc- 
able and experienced commander, whose casion, the awful appearance of the 
place was su))plied by the inexperienced blazing barks driving towards them, was 
and reluctant duke of Medina-Sidonia. heightened W the darkness of the night, 
The second was a tempest that dispersed and its influence upon their minds 
it. and drove the greater part into Go- became irrpistible. A sudden panic 
runa to refit. After a month consumed spread through the armada, some ships 
in repairing damage and re-assembling, weighed anchor, others cut their cables, 
the armada finally set sail in July, and and in nonre w’as anything thought of 
on the 30th of that month came in sight beyond the means of escaping from the 
of England. dreaded fire-ships. The gigantic vessels 

Meanwhile, Elizabeth and her whole dashed against each other; the con- 
people, the Catholics on whose support fusion, and the damage which ensued 
Piiilip relied, as well as the Protestants, were prodigious, 
were preparing, with resolute energy. When day-light showed Howard the 
for defence. A fleet was hastily equip- success of his stratagem, he attacked 
ped, upon the spur of the occasion, to the bewildered enemy in his disoider, 
encounter the enemy at sea, and three and though the Spaniards fought 
armies, in all eighty thousand men, bravely, his victory was complete. Me- 
were assembled^ to resist invasion on dina-Sidonia considered the object of 
shore. The fleet was commanded by his expedition as defeated by this dis- 
Lord Howard of Effingham; assisted by aster, and resolved upon returning to 
Drake, Hawkins and Frobisher, the three Spain; but the elements w^ere again 
best naval officers then living. The adverse to the armada. A succession 
Dutch fleets prepared to assist the of storms dispersed and destroyed his 
English, and blockaded the ports \n fleet;; and Spain is supposed to have 
which the duke of Parma meant to em- lost in this unfortunate and misnamed 
bark. armada, the flower of her land and sea 

The English fleet, inferior in size and forces. The kingdom was covered with 
number of ships, would not engage, nor mourning, and Philip alone retained his 
could the unwieldy armada force a bat- usual equanimity. He received the un- 
tie. But Lord Howard pursued and successful and mortified duke of Medina- 
harassed his formidable enemies in their Sidonia, who trembled to accost him 
progress up the Channel, cutting off, after such disasters, kindly, but with 
and capturing or destroying, every ves- words that betrayed the innate arrogance 
sel that chanced to separate from the of a Spaniard, although veiled under the 
main body, deriving almost equal ad- show of resignation to the act of 11 ca- 
vantagf from the nautical skill -of his ven. He said, * 1 sent you to fight 
coadjutors, and from* the lightness and against the English, not against the 
agility of his ships. At lengtji the ar- tempests of Heaven.’ 
mada reached the narrow seas, where it The Josses, sustained upon this occa- 
was to protect the pas^ifige of the duke sion, seem to have so exhausted the 
of Parma and his army. But its bqlky resources of Philij) as to prevent a 
vessels were unable to approach the repetition of the attempt ; and from this 
Flemish coast, and consequently could moment it w^as Spam, not England, 
not drive away the Dutch blockading that was menaced with invasion. Eliza- 
squadrons. beth's fleets ravaged the hostile coasts 

Medina-Sidonia now anchored to de- in both hemispheres, and intercepted the 
liberate upon his future proc^dings : vessels bringing home the wealth of 
when, on the night of the 7th of August, America. Nay, Cadiz itself was taken 
Howard intenupted his councils, by and sacked by h^ssex and Ho w'ard, and 
taking advantage of a sudden breeze to the fleet destroyed in the harbour. If 
send eight vessels, filled with combusti- no permanent establishment was made 
bles and already burning, into the midst in any of Philip’s dominions, great evils 
of the Spanish fleet. He could scarcely were inflicted upon most of them, and im- 
have devised a poiore effectual mode of mense booty was acquired by the victorSf 
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The duke of Parma now returned to 
his proper occupation, the war against 
Philip’s former subjects. But Philip’s 
treasury was empty ; the English ships 
cut off his supplies, and Farnese was 
cramped by want of money. His pro- 
jrress was soon afterwards yet further 
impeded, by his being called upon to 
extend his sphere of action to France. 
. Although Philip had always supported 
.the Catholic party, during the religious 
civd wars in that kingdom, he had hi- 
therto. in so doing, only assisted an ally 
and brother-iu-law against rebels. But 
now the death of the duke of Anjou had 
produced ^ change in the condition and 
prospects of France, which, whilst it 
alarmed Philip’s bigotry and excited his 
ambition, gave a very different character 
to his interference. 

Henry Til. having no children, the 
death of his last surviving brother called 
the Boiuhon branch of the royal family 
to the succession, and the head of this 
branch was a Protestant, — Henry de 
Bourbon, duke of Vendome, in right of 
his paternal ancestors, and king of Na- 
varre, in right of his deceased mother 
Joanna, the only daughter and heiress 
of Henry II. of Navarre. The immi- 
nent danger of a heretic’s becoming 
King of France bad thrown the French 
Catliolic* into a state of almost fnintie 
consternation ; and the more bigoted 
part of them, who had long confede- 
rated under the title of the Catholic 
Le.igue, were ready to do and to ven- 
ture everything, in order to avert what 
they regarded as an impending cala- 
mity. Pliilip, in whom Iboy trusted as 
their tried patron and protector, now 
endeavoured to persuade the chiefs of 
the League, that the only means of 
avoiding a heretic king was to abrogate 
the law, known by the name of the 
Salic law, which excluded femalesJrom 
the throne. It w'as in virtue of this 
exclusive law, that a distant kinsman, 
like the king of Navarre, was the h«?ir: 
its repeal would make Philip’s favourite 
child, Isabella Clara Eugenia, the legal 
heiress, as the eldest daughter oLHenry 
Ill.’s eldest sister. 

Upon the assassination of Henry III,, 
Philip urged the infantas pretensions 
more openly ; and to secure the co-ope- 
ration of the powerful house of Lor- 
raine. the heads and instigators of the 
League, he proposed marrying her to 
the young duke of Guise. Philip now 
no longer confined his assistance to 
small bands of auxiliary trqopsj 


becoming a sort of principal in the civil 
war raging througlunit Frauee. ordered 
the duke of Parma with liis whole army 
to the support of the League, whenever 
it was Inreatened with defeat. The 
skilful march by which, upon one ot 
these occasions, Farnese deceived a com- 
mander of the high reputation enjoyed 
by Henry of Navarre, now Henry IV. 
of Fiance, and relieved Paris, the chief 
seat of the Leaguers’ power, when re- 
duced to the last extremity of furniue, is 
esteemed the most brilliant of his mili- 
tary exploits. The civil war lasted four 
years, from Henry JII. s murder until 
Henry IV.’s conversion to Catholicism; 
which, by reconciling the more mo- 
derate portion of the League to their 
lawful king, put a final end to Pliihp’s 
hopes of making his daughter queen of 
France. Upon Henry’s accession, the 
remaining French portion of the king- 
dom of Navarre was finally united to 
France. 

These baffled schemes upon the 
French crov\n had cost 
Philip enormous sums The NetherJand® 
of money, had checked i 5 Srf~i.j 98 , 
his elcrtions in the Ne- 
therlands at the moment when success 
seemed possible, and, in the end. robbed 
lum of the general, iqion whom all 
cnance of such success dejiended. Alex- 
ander Farnese died of a dropsy, said to 
have very much originated in vixation at 
the unnecessary obstacles, always frus- 
trating his most hopeful projects for the 
reduction of the insurgents. The com- 
plete independence or the republic of 
the Seven United Piovinces, although 
not acknowledged by Spain, was now 
established, alike beyond dispute, and 
beyond any rational idea of subju- 
gation. Their fleets, in emulatioii of 
the English, hari^sed the S()aniards in 
every quarter of flie globe, but dnected 
their ettiorls principally against the Por- 
tugueze colonies. These were neglected 
by Philij), whose dominions were far too 
extensive for his means of defence. The 
Porttigueze colonists had grown corrupt 
and etferninate amidst their Indian 
wealth and slaves. The governors and 
troops sent out for their protection 
were disheartened by their humiliating 
subjection to Spain ; and in India little 
resistance was offered to foreign aggres- 
sion. As yet, however, the United Pro- 
vinces attempted not distant conquest, 
contenting themselves with trying to 
supersede the colonists in their trade 
► with tbe yet free native powers, and 
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capturing the Spanish and Portugueze 
merchantmen. ^ 

The southern provinces of the Nether- 
lands, to which the name must hence- 
forward be limited, remained subject to 
Philip ; but they were dissatisfied and 
insecure. He thought to gratify them, 
and perhaps to win l)ack the others, by 
erecting the whole into a separate prin- 
cipality, to be conferred upon the /w- 
fanta Isabella, for whom he now de- 
spaired of obtaining the French crown, 
or even the duchy of Brittany, which, 
having been united to France by the 
man iage of its heiress, he had claimed 
for her, as a female fief. With the Ne- 
therlands for her jiortion, the infanta 
was to marry, by papal dispensation, her 
cousin, the Cardinal- Archduke Albert, 
who had already shown his fitness for 
government, by his' judicious conduct 
as viceioy of Portugal. Whilst the 
negotiations with the Pope were still 
pending, Albert was sent to succeed the 
deceased prince of Parma, as governor 
of the Low CouJLtries. 

During these various transactions 
abroad, a rebellioi\ ocojarred 
Spain jn Spain, provoked by the 
1502—1598. most flagrant act of cruelty 
and tyranny that, upon un- 
doubted testimony, has been reaKy 
estahJisJied against Philip. The sons 
of the murdered Escovedo had, soon 
after their father’s death, instituted a 
prosecution against the secretary, An- 
tonio Perez, as the author of the foul 
deed. Through the king’s intervention, 
and under his sanction, a compromise 
was effected between the parties. Perez 
jiaid a large sum of money to Escovedo’s 
family, whereupon he was set at liberty, 
and, though torbidclen to appear at 
court, continued to conduct the business 
of his office. But eitker the alleged in- 
timacy with the princess of Eboli still 
rankled in Philip’s mind, or h/ dreaded 
the disgraced secretary’s revealing his 
own share in Escoveclo*k assassination. 
In 1591 Perez was accused of boasflng 
of the murder, of betraying state secrets 
to the princess of Eboli, ot falsifying the 
letters he deciphered, and of taking 
bribes. Upon these charges he was 
thrown into prison, where, whilst he was 
offered his liberty as the price of giving 
up the king’s letters touching Escovedo's 
death, he was treated wiih extraordinary 
severity. Perez accepted the terms, 
and was released ; but he managed to 
keep back one note, which Philip, it 
seems, had forgotten. The liberty ihu 5 . 


I )urchased, Perez was not, however, 
ong permitted to enjoy. The prosecu- 
tion for the murder was revived ; the 
accused was again thrown into prison, 
where he was tortured to extort a con- 
fession, which he had no desire to with- 
hold. He is said to have revealed all, 
giving the reserved royal letter as evi- 
dence of his truth; and thus Philip, 
whose only object in this strange tissue 
of artifice appears to have been the 
clearing himself, by a judicial sentence, 
from any |&rticipation in the murder, 
was caught in his own toils. 

But the situation and prospects of 
the prisoner were not improved by the 
exposure of his roval accomplice ; and 
he saw that in flight lay his only chance 
of life. His escape was happily managed 
by the address of his wife, Donna Joanna 
Cocllo, who appears to have smuggled 
him out of prison in woman's clothes, 
amidst a party of female visitors, the 
watchfulness of his gaolers having been 
previously lulled to sleep by his affecta- 
tion of extreme debility and helpless- 
ness, in consecjiuence of the torture. 
Perez fled to his native Aragon; and 
there, though he was again seized by 
the king's orders, his condition was far 
different. He appealed to the yet in- 
violi^te laws and privileges of Aragon. 
The justicia mayor, John de Lanuza, 
evoked the cause before his own tribu- 
nal at Saragossa, where the proceedings 
were public ; and he lodged the accused 
in the prison called the Manifestation, 
under Jiis own sole and especial juris- 
diction. 

This was not the tribunal before 
which it suited Philip that Perez should 
be tried. The Inquisition, therefore, ac- 
cused the ex-secretary of heretical opi- 
nions ; and as the justicia mayor would 
not surrender his prisoner, the inquisitors, 
with' the assistance of the marquess of 
Almcnara, a minister of the king’s, broke 
Often tfie prison, and removed him to 
their own dungeons. Such an infraction 
of the Aragonese constitution roused 
the spirit of the people, and a regular 
contest ensued between them and the 
king's officers, in the course of which 
the marquess of Almenara was so ill- 
used as to occasion his death. Perez 
was recovered from the inquisitors, and 
replaced ini he^wi /fern's custody,— again 
seized by the inquisitors, and again torn 
from them by the populace, — who, upon 
this second occasion, favoured his flight, 
when Perez, by the aid of his friends, 
escaped into Francei where .he was 
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kindly received and’ protected by Henry 
IV. 

Philip sent an army into Aragon, to 
uell and chastise these disorders. Pm- 
ence.and submission upon negotiation, 
miirlit still, perhaps, have effected a 
compromise; but the justicia had died 
during tlie tumults, and his son, who 
liad succeeded to l)is office, rashly at- 
tempted to resist by force this second 
act of unconstitutional violence; for no 
foreign troops might enter Aragon with- 
out the consent of the (Sortes or the 
Justicia ; and each of the several king- 
doms united under the name of Spain 
still considered the natives of the others 
as foreiuners. The attempt was unsuc- 
cessful, and asrain the fatal consequences 
of unsuccessful rebellion followed. The 
jusfiria, together with the duke of Villa 
Herinosa, and some other leaders of the 
iiisurgenls, were put to death ; and the 
liberties of Aragon w’cre very greatly 
diminished, though not so completely 
crushed as those of Castile had long 
been. 

Philip now felt his latter end approach- 
ing; and, from a natural desire to leave 
Ills wide-spreading dominions in a tran- 
quil stale to Ins son, he gladly accepted 
Pope Clement Vlll.’s proposal to me- 
diate a ])eaee betw'een France and Spain. 
The negotiation was procrastinafed by 
tlie archduke’s surprise and capture of 
Amiens, which Henry thought it indis- 
peusahle to recover, before he would 
even listen to terms. The Spanish gar- 
rison in that town capitulated in the 
autumn of 1597 ; and in the following 
summer, notwithstanding the opposition 
of Queen Elizabeth and Prince Maurice, 

1 lie peace of Vervins was concluded upon 
equitable conditions, — all conquests 
being mutually restored, and all preten- 
sions to any part of each others’ domi- 
nions mutually relinquished. • 

This peace, and the investing'' the 
infanta with the sovereignty of ^ the 
Netherlands, were the last acts of 
Philip. He did not live to see the 
celebration of her marriage, or of his 
son's with Margaret, daughter of the 
Archduke Charles of Austria, which 
he had coneduded. He had for years 
been, like his father, a martyr to the 
gout, but had never permitted his suf- 
ferings to interfere with his regal duties. 
During the severest ‘paroxysms, he re- 
gulated everything, and frequently 
when urged to spaie himself, said, that 
the pains iu his joints did not lame his 
brain,. His lust illness was dreadfuli.* 


his limbs being covered with ulcers that 
generated swarms of the most loathsome 
vermin. In that condition he lay for fifty 
days, and is said to have exhibited during 
the whole time a wonderful example of 
Christian patience and resignation. He 
died on the 13th of September, 1598. 
Of his numerous children, two only sur- 
vived him his son Philip, and the 
Infanta Isabella. A second daughter, 
Catherine, had married the duke of 
Savoy, but died before her father, leav- 
ing a large family. 

in America the limits of the Spanish 
empire were extended 
during this reign, but Spanish America 
not so as sensibly to 1698 . 

affect the power or the 
greatness of the mother-country. One 
fact, however, deserves notice. "Whilst 
all surrounding Imhans bowed beneath 
the yoke, and were rapidly swept a^ay 
by the unaccustomed toils their new 
masters required, one bold and warlike 
tribe in the province of Chile, named 
the Araucans, after submitting like the 
res^, rose against fheir oppressors, and 
for ^'ears defied all the troops the Chi- 
lian and*the Peruvian Spaniards could 
send against them. The war was ended 
only by a tieaty recognizing their inde- 
fiendence. In the East Indian seas the 
Philippines were named and colonized. 

Philip II. had received Spain from his 
father in a state of brilliant prosperity. 
Her agriculture and manufactures were 
flourishing, and were competent to siq)- 
ply her large exports to her American 
colonies. That from this happy con- 
dition Spain began, during his long 
reign, to decline, is admitted by those 
Spanish writers who most warmly eulo- 
gize Philip; nor is the great pecuniary 
distress denied to which tl|^ loid of 
America and he** mines was latterly re- 
duced. The two facts form a curious 
commftit upon the extraordinary pru- 
dence, considered by them as his pecu- 
liar characteristic. For tliis decline 
various causes have been assigned by 
philosophical historians ; as the nume- 
rous colonies that drained the popu- 
lation of the mother-country ; — the 
disgust which men, who saw immense 
fortunes easily and rapidly accumu- 
lated* in the plunder or the mines of 
the New World, conceived for the toils 
and the slow profits of trade and hus- 
bandry;— the enormous waste of men 
and money occasioned by the various and 
simultaneous wars into which Philip 
was hurried, by either an extravagant 
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ftmbiiioiiy or an uncalculatins: biefotry. 
Experience, and a maturer philosophy, 
teach ust that whatever ills may be 
thus occasioned, they are in their nature 
temporary, requiring only time to cor- 
rect themselves ; and direct us to seek 
the true cause of the gradual downfall 
of Spain in her loss of liberty. 

The union of Spain into one mo- 
narchy, under Ferdinand and Isabella, 
had lessened the long-existing intimate 
connexion between king and people, and 
the dependence of the former upon the 
latter : the natural consequence was a 
diminished respect on the part of the 
crown for popular rights. The splen- 
dour of Charles’s reign, his clemency, 
conciliating manners, and good govern- 
ment, perhaps, blinded the nation to his 
gradual inva.sion of their privileges, and 
neglect of the forms .of a free constitu- 
tidii. Under the sterner sway of Philip, 
a complete despotism was established, 
and it seemed to give him a boundless 
power, alarming Europe, at the moment 
his authority heij^n to decline. Since 
the Cortes had hulen into contempt, the 
cities had lost their importance, anci an 
arbitrary system of taxation hstd shtiken 
the securPy of property. 

Under such circumstances, commerce 
languished, and had no energy to resiiit 
the blow, when the English and Dutch 
fleets intercepted the vessels bearing 
Spanish merchandise to America, or 
bringing back an ample return. Agri- 
culture, like manufactures, must always 
suffer from the impoverishment of any 
portion of the community ; but in Spain 
it now laboured under peculiar additional 
evils. When the nobles were lured 
from their rural homes to court, for the 
purpose of weakening their feudal power, 
the peas|nlry, divided from their natural 
protectors, robbed of t|pe encouragement 
and support of almost princely esta- 
blishments in every part of the country, 
sank into a degraded class ; whilst the 
mighty lords themselves* became mere 
intriguing courtiers, rapacious 
money, in order to rival each other in 
splendour, and tyrants of those 'depen- 
dent peasants, to whom tlieir ancestors 
were as fathers. Tn this state, the vital 
spirit that should have re- acted against 
every disaster was no more ; an& cala- 
mities, in their nature temporary, be- 
came permanent. 

Philip II. adorned Spain with many 
useful and some ornamental works. 
He erected the Esenrial, which has 
ever since been a favourite royal^ resi- • 


dence. The Escurial is an immense 
pile of building, uniting a monastery, a 
cemetery, and a palace, dedicated to St. 
Lawrence, in gratitude for the great 
victory of St. Quentin, gained upon the 
day on which his festival is celebrated ; 
and to stamp it yet more manifestly his, 
is built in the form of a gridiron, the 
instrument of that saint's martyrdom. 
The expense of the Esenrial is reckoned 
as one cause of the exhaustion of Philip’s 
exchequer. Philip was, or, in emulation 
of his father and of his great-grand- 
mother Isabella, desired to be esteemed, 
a patron of literature, and of learning in 
general : in token of which* he sent 
his eldest son Don Carlos. Ins brother 
Don John, and his nephew, the prince 
of Parma, to be educated at the Univer- 
sity of Alcala; and during his reign 
flourished most of the great Spanish 
authors. But the privilege of proscrib- 
ing whatever books they should judge 
dangerous to Catholicism, which he 
committed to the Inquisition, more than 
counterbalanced his patronizing exer- 
tions. 

Chapter IX. 

Accession of P hit ip III. — He abandons 
the government to his favourite^ the 
duke of Lerma — Hostilities between 
the Archdukes and the United Pro^ 
vinces — Peace with James 7 . — Dutch 
fleets continue to annoy the Spanish 
and Portugueze trade — They aU 
tack the colonies — Negotiations with 
United Provinces — Difficulties — 
Twelve years' truce in Europe— Kx^ 
pulsion of Moors from Spain — Oppo~ 
sition and generous conduct of their 
Valencian landlords— Sufferings of 
the Moors — Evil consequences to 
Spain of their expulsion— Dangers 
threatening Spain averted by the 
death of Henry IV.— Spain involved 
by Lerma in Italian afairs— In- 
trigues of Bedmar at Venice, and 
Osmna at Naples— Failure of both — 
Fall of Lerma — He is succeeded by 
Uzeda — Commencement of 7 'hirty 
Years' war — Death of Philip *, 

Philip III., who, at the period of his 

accession, had not completed 

his twenty- first year, re- f®***^'” 

sembled his fat her in not hing iSSal-leoo. 

but bigotry. The' deceased 

king had for some time endeavoured to 

* The authorities principally consulted for this 

chapter, are, Yriurte, Du Costa, La Clede, MurHs, 

.iienip^re, Qiannouei Voltaire, Coste, Uupte, Uu|- 
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train him to the duties of government by 
admittinjj him to a seat in his privy coun- 
cil, and frequently, when himself too ill 
to attend in person, requirintc from the 
youni( prince a report of its deliberations. 
He had latterly given him a more active 
share in the administration. But indo- 
lence, and entire docility to those he 
loved, were qualities inherent in Philip 
lll.'s nature; and the aged monarch, 
who had ever been his own prime 
minister, foresaw with pain that his son 
would always abandon thef reins of go- 
vernment to some favourite. Against 
such a weakness his last advice was 
chiefly directed, and especially against 
placing such confidence in the prince's 
e(|uerry, and actual favourite, Don 
Francisco de Raj os y Sandoval, mar- 
quess of Denia. 

The wills and the advice of dead 
kings are usually neglected. Philip III. 
liad paid such implicit deference to his 
father, that when the old monarch, 
shovNing him the portraits of ail the 
daughters of the Archduke Charles, de- 
ired him to select his future wife from 
amongst them, he referred the choice 
to his father, alleging that the jirincess 
vvlio should meet with Philip ll.'s appro- 
bation, would 1)6 the most beautiful in 
his eyes. Yet this same prince began his 
reign b} a direct contravention <Jt* that 
father’s dying injunctions, lie dismissed 
Philip ll.'s oldest and most trusted 
Counsellors, and committed the whole 
power of the state to the marquess of 
J)enia. He soou afterwards created 
him duke of Lerma, and conlirn\ed and 
strengthened his authority by conferring 
the arclibisliopric of Toledo upon his 
brother Don Bernardo. Bui this act of 
disobedience was the fruit of the same 
yielding and indolent temper that had 
previously given birth to his filial obe- 
dience, the only difference being that 
he now submitted to a favourite’s em- 
pire instead of a parent’s. 

In other points the young king* fol- 
io W'ed up Ins father’s measures. The 
dispensations for the two marriages had 
been received, and Albert was on his 

versal Modern History, History of Philip HI., by 
R. VVtttson, 2 vols. Svo. London, — A work 

of equal merit, il not equal interest with bis his- 
tory of Philip II. Historia de Felipe JV., Hey de 
JihpiiHU, por Uon^alo de Cespedea. Ful. Rarceloiia. 

Cespedea is inucli esteemed as an histo- 
rian ; and as he takes up Philip I V. long before his 
accession, his history includes part of Philip lll.’s 
reign. Justa expulsion de los Moriscos de Fspana, 
^c., del M. F. Damian Fonseca, Svo. Rom. 1612. 
An account of the expulsion of the Moors by a 
tuoahi who approroi of the jnoasuro. / 


way to Spain, escorting his cousin Mar^ 
garet, when Philip H. died. Philip HI. 
immediately coftfirmed the previous ar- 
rangements, and sent his own and his 
sister’s proxies, that the marriages 
might be celebrated by the Pope in per- 
son, as the archduke and archduchess 
passed through Italv. The archduke 
and the new queen then pursued their 
journey to Spain, whence Albert con- 
ducted Isabella to tlie Low Countries. - 
Had the transference of tlie sove- 
reignty of the Nether- 
lands been complete, it The Netherlands 
might, perhaps, have i.v.iti-j(jui. 
answered its end, and 
even the emancipated provinces have 
been content to re-unite themselves with 
their former countrymen, niuler inde- 
pendent and constitutional princes. But 
Albert and Isab(*lla weie held in too 
strict a dependence upon Spain fo-*l)e 
permitted to deviate from tlie principles 
of the court of Madrid in tlieir adminis- 
tration, either civil or religious; a de- 
pendence indicated ev|*n by the title they 
as^imed. They were not called duke 
and ducliQfSs of Burgundy, but simjily 
the VreWiukes. They were served by 
Spanish ministers, and Spanish or Ita- 
lian generals ; their children, if they had 
^riy, were not to marry without the king 
of Spain’s consent ; should their union 
prove childless, their dominions were to 
revert to the Spanisli crown; aiul the 
chief mark of separation wuis, that their 
subjects, like other foreigners, were ex- 
cluded from the trade uith the Fast and 
West Indies. The enslaved Nether- 
lands gladly hailed even this show of in- 
dependence; but the United Provinces 
at once rejected what lliey regarded as 
a mere artifice to Jure them bach* under 
the Spanish sceptre. 

The history o^ flie Netherlands still, 
therefore, under tiie archdukes, forms 
part 0 # the history of Spam ; but the 
transactions that occurred there are no 
longer of the importance of those that 
teok place during the last reign. The 
war with the United Provinces continued 
for some years, Albert w'as not desti- 
tute of military skill, although no match 
for Prince Maurice, who easily baffled 
his utmost exei-tions. The archdukes, 
howeter, governed well, gained the 
affections of their subjects, and kept 
their troops in as good discipline as was 
compatible with tiieir deficient means 
of paying them ; and the fortune of the 
war changed when, in itiOd, a body of 
veteran Itfdians was brought to their 
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aid by the Marquess of Spinola, a 
Genoese nobleman*. (Genoa was still 
under the nominal protection of, and in 
consequent entire dependence upon, the 
Spanish crown.) He had never before 
been ena:a«:ed in warfare ; but he im- 
mediately displayed the greatest mili- 
tary talents. 

About the same time that Spinola 
was placed in direct opposi- 

Spain ^ion to PHncc Maurice, the 
iwi-iGiu. United Provinces lost the 
powerful assistance they had 
for so many years derived from England. 
That assistance had already become less 
eftVetive upon the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, in the spring of the year 
1003. James did not, indeed, immedi- 
ately bleak the alliance she had con- 
cluded ; but it was repugnant to all the 
princijdes of, what Ire called, his king- 
ci iift, to sup\iort revolted subjects against 
their sovereign, under any circumstances. 
His prejudices were embattled against 
the interest of his people; he dealt out 
with a niggard band the succours his 
u iser predecessor had liberally furnished, 
and readily gave ear to proposi/ions 
for a peace with Spain, which would, 
he hoped, deprive the turbulent Irish 
Catholics of the supplies of men and 
money they had always received from 
I^hilip II., and were still receiving from 
Philip III., who, shoitly before Eliza- 
beth's death, had actually sent a small 
army to invade Ireland, or rather to aid 
the Irish rebels. Half of this army fell 
into tlie hands of the viceroy, Lord 
Mountjoy, and the other half was glad 
to evacuate the country with his con- 
currence. 

The chief difficulties that impeded the 
negotiations related to the trade with 
the Indiifs, which England demanded, 
and Spain refused to grant ; and to the 
connexion between England and the 
United Provinces, now acknowledged 
as an independent state by all countries 
except Spain. These difficulties w'ere 
rather evaded than settled. The qiiestidn 
of trade was not mentioned in thq.treaty, 
and the English merchants continued 
the commerce they had carried on with 
those countries during the war, Spain 
1 ctaining a right of excluding them when- 
ever she should deem it expedient* to in- 
force tliat right. To the United Pro- 
Mnccs the king was to furnish no more 
troops nor loans ; but his subjects v^ere 
left at liberty to enlist on either side at 
their pleasure ; and, conformably to this 
stipulation, British Catholics and Piotcs- ' 


f ants w'ere thenceforward opposed to each 
other in the ranks of the hostile armies. 
A revolting spectacle ! not, however, 
now first seen ; the duke of Alva having 
received into his ranks the refugee 
followers of the earl of Westmoreland, 
after the disastrous insurrection in the 
northern counties in 1.569. 

The prohibition of ])ecuniary sup])lies 
from England occasioned little inconve- 
nience to the United Provinces; James 
having no money to advance, whilst 
their thriving commerce brought them 
in abundant riches. In 160‘J they had 
established their East India Company, 
the first of the kind ; 
the resources and ener- The NeUieriands 

. . 1 • , from A.l). 

gies of which com- ico-i— icai. 

pletely deprived the 
Spaniards and Portiigiieze of the trade 
with all oriental states not subject to 
Spain. Dutch expeditions began suc- 
cessfully to attack the Portugueze colo- 
nies ; and after the peace between Spain 
and England, the Dutch fleets monopo- 
lised tlie jirofitable capture of the Spa- 
nish treasure-ships, which they had 
previously shared with British sailors. 

Thus Maurice was furnished with 
means for prosecuting the war ; whilst 
Spinola, constantly embarrassed by want 
of funds, was checked in his enterprise.s, 
and frequently altogether stopped, by 
the mutinies of his unpaid, and thence 
ungovernable soldiers. The winter inter- 
ruptions to hostilities were usually em- 
ployed by him in jouineys to Madrid, 
to urg§^ the necessity of further pecu- 
niary supplies. But although he 
gained an influence over the king that 
excited the mini.ster’s jealousy, Philip's 
profusion and bad government kept his 
exchequer so bare, that the anxious 
general never effectively succeeded in 
his object. 

Thd Spanish court had hoped that, 
when no foreign enemy should remain, 
the,,, insurgents would easily be reduced. 
When this hope was disappointed, when 
it appeared that all the power (»f Spain 
and the Netherlands, wielded by the 
talents of Spinola, could make no im- 
piession upon the revolted provinces, a 
growing distaste of the war endued. The 
archdukes, weary of the harassing life 
they had led from the moment of their 
instalment in their nominal sovereignty, 
wished to rule the Ketliei lands in peace ; 
and Spinola strongly recommended 
putting a teim to hostilities, from which 
it was evident no advantage could be 
.expected. Under these circumstances, 
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npffotiationfs were opened in 1607; but 
an immediate difficulty arose, the United 
Provinces requiring a preliminary recog- 
nil ion of their absolute independence, 
against which the pride of Spain revolted. 

This difficulty was obviated by the 
intervention of Henry IV. and James I., 
90 far as related to the opening of the 
treaty, by a recognition of Dutch inde- 
pendence on the part of the then actual 
• pretenders to the sovereignty, the arch- 
dukes ; and the negotiations began 
under the mediation of tbe kings of 
France and England. The difficulty 
was, however, presently revived with 
regard tc» Philip, and two others, of 
nearly equal magnitude, combined with 
it to retard pacific proceedings. These 
were, on the part of the United Pro- 
vinces, the trade with India, upon which 
they resolutely insisted, and on Philip’s, 
the toleration at least of the free exer- 
cise of the Catholic religion throughout 
llie provinces, upon which he as vehe- 
mently insisted, as the price of his 
resigning his right of sovereignty. 

The obstinacy of the Dutch was en- 
couraged to the uttermost by Prince 
Maurice, who apprehended the loss of 
his own power as a necessary conse- 
quence of peace ; but Philip’s was 
counteracted from a quarter whence it 
might hardly have been anticipateiT. Ig- 
nacio Hrizuela, the archduke's confessor, 
was the person who prevailed upon the 
king of Spain rather to abandon his 
demand as to religion than break off the 
treaty, lest the Netherlands should be 
aaaiii seduced to join the confetleracy, 
and thus become once more infected 
with heresy. Philip now gave way ; but 
the question of the trade with India was 
still, as in the treaty with England, in- 
capable of adjustment. The only re- 
source which either the mediators or the 
impatient archdukes could devise, was 
to convert the intended peace into a 
tv\elve years* truce in Europe, ’and em- 
ploy with respect to India and America 
terms so vague, that they might be 
understood as either party pleased. 

The treaty thus drawn up was signed 
at Antwerp, in April, 1609. The United 
Provinces thenceforward took their sta- 
tion in the European commonwealth, as 
an universally acknowledged indepen- 
dent state ; and the rebellion, provoked 
by the intolerant bigbtry of Philip II., 
ended in the complete severing of seven 
populous, i.idustrnuis, and wealthy pro- 
vinces from the empire of his son. The 
remaining provinces of the Netherlands,* 


rapidly recovered their almost forgotten 
prosperity under the’wise administration 
of the archduke!. 

Philip III., it has been said, was at 
least as bigoted as his fa- 
ther, and his piety was yet . 
more wounded than his pride ico wciii. 
by the concessions that had 
been wrung from his weakness. He 
sought consolation in giving the tide of 
persecution another direction, in which 
its ravages proved far more injurious to 
Spain. The objects of this new persecu- 
tion were the unfortunate Moors, who, 
it might be thought, had, since their 
subjugation, been already sufficiently 
tormented. 

When Philip II. dispersed the Moors 
of Granada through the interior of 
Spain, none remained congregated toge- 
ther, or inhabiting their original seats, 
except those of Valencia, in whom die 
nobles of that country found such valu- 
able vassals, that they protected them 
with all their power, and determinately 
opposed their removal^ The Valencian 
Moiirs were, like all their countrymen, 
nominal Christians; but from the l)e- 
ginning of the present reign, J. de Ri- 
bera, archbishop of Valencia, had been 
presenting memorials to Philip against 
them, in which he pretty nearly repeated 
the charges brought m tlie preceding 
reign against their Granadan bretliren ; 
complaining further, that the skill, in- 
dustry, and frugality of the Moors 
enabled them everywhere to monopolize 
all useful and profitable occupations, to 
live, thrive, and pay their rents, in the 
most barren districts of Spain, whilst 
the most fertile were unproductive in the 
hands of the Spanish peasantry; and 
that they would thus, ere long, inlallibly 
get the whole wealth of the co>^nlry into 
their hands. Th^ remedy proposed by 
the archbishop for these evils, was the 
complete extirpation of the Moors fiorn 
Spain. Though they had forfeited their 
lives by their apostacy, he would not, 
he said, urge the putting them all to 
death, ^which might excite horror and 
compassion, but he recommended sell- 
ing into foreign slavery all above seven 
years of age, and trying to educate the 
children under that age as real Chris- 
tians, • 

Philip, who was gentle and humane 
in his disposition, deeply as he was 
affected by the arclibisliop's remon- 
strance, shrank from tlie wholesale cru- 
elty of the proposed measure. The 
duke of Lerma was, probably, at least 
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as much restrained by the vehement 
remonstrances of the Viilcncian nobles, 
who alleged the very same qualities of 
skill, industry, and frugality, urged by 
the archbishop as reasons for getting 
rid of the Moors, in proof of their im- 
portance to the prosperity of Spain; 
stating tliat they, the nobles of Valen- 
cia, must he inevitably and entirely 
ruined hy the loss of their best vassals, 
from whom, as cultivators, manufac- 
turers, and miners, they derived nearly 
their whole revenues. 

Tliis powerful npj)Osition and the 
kindliness of the king’s temper, occa- 
sioned a delay of some years, and re- 
newed attempts at the .'conversion, or 
rather instruction of the Moors. But 
the archbishop of Valencia never ceased 
bis importunity for the extirpation of a 
ra^*e, pronounced l5y him incapable 
of becoming Christians ; and he was 
latleily supported by the archbishop of 
Toledo, who, through his brother's inte- 
rest, was now a cardinal, inquisitor- 
general, and chaA'cellor of Spain. The 
primate, far more intemperate in • his 
zeal than his reverend colleague, urged 
a yet more comprehensive expulsion, 
alleging it were better that all Moors, 
including the youngest children, be at 
once put to death, than that any shoulli 
be left to pollute Christian blood by 
intermarriage. 

Lerma had especially studied through- 
out his tulmiuislvation to conciliate the 
favour of tlie papal see ; and now', being 
full her influenced hy his brother, he no 
longer opjioscd the measures recom- 
mended with respect to the unfortunate 
Moors. He judged it expedient, how'- 
ever, lliat so violent a step .should be 
decidedly sanctioned hy the pope, and 
despatcl^d the cardinal- archbishop to 
Home, to negotiate life affair with his 
holiness, and obtain the desired bull. 
The pontiff, Paul V., appears to have 
been ot a more truly Cfiristian disposi- 
tion. and to have considered the coji- 
vei’sion of the infidels, rather than their 
exteimination, as the duty enjoined 
by religion ; for the only bull the arch- 
bisliop could obtain was addressed to 
the Valenciim ])relates, whom it com- 
manded to assemlde, and deliberate 
upon the best means of converting the 
Moors. Tlie bishops of Valencia so 
far obeyed, that they assembled, and 
deliberated for some months ; hut the 
result of their consultations was little in 
harmony w'ilh the papal bull. It was, 
that the Moors were all apostates ; and' 


so obstinate as to render their conversion 
impossible. This sentence they trans- 
mitted to Madrid, and the expulsion of 
the Moors was thenceforward irrevo- 
cably determined. But it was deferred 
to a more convenient season, and mean- 
while the secret was so inviolably kept, 
that neither the intended victims, nor 
their noble landlords, entertained a sus- 
picion of what was imjiending. 

After the signature of the truce 
with the Unjted Provinces, preparations 
were made for transporting the Moors to 
Africa. These prejiarations excited the 
apprehensions of their protectors, and 
again the Valencian nobles drew a vigo- 
rous remonstrance against a measure 
so fraught with injustice and ruin, which 
they sent, by deputies chosen from their 
own body, to Court. It was unavailing. 
In September, the edict was published, 
enjoining all men, women, and children 
of the Moorish race, under pain of death, 
to hold themselves in readiness w'lthin 
three days, for being conducted to the sea- 
coast, and there put on board the ships 
provided for their transportation to 
foreign parts. Their properly, beyond 
what they could carry with them, was 
adjudged to the lords whose vassals they 
were; hut six families in every hundred 
were ,allow'ed to be temporarily detained 
by such lords, for the purpose of in- 
structing the Christian inhabitants in 
the management of the drains, aque- 
ducts. rice plantations, sugar works, 
manufactures, and such other kinds of 
business as had been carried on solely 
by the Moors. Children under four 
years old might also remain behind ; 
and where one parent was a Christian, 
children up to the age of seven might 
remain with that Christian parent. 

The Moors in Valencia were tlie only 
portion of this devoted race who could 
assemble to discuss Iheir prospects. 
Tliey did so, and made large pecuniary 
off’trs for permission to remain in their 
native land. Their offers were rejected ; 
and they then thought of resistance, but 
that was evidently hopeless. Every 
precaution had been taken, troops were 
posted through the country, and all 
were convinced of the impossibility of 
self-defence, except a small number, 
inhabiting an almost inaccessible moun- 
tain district, who .actually did refuse to 
submit. The others yielded to .their 
fate, indignantly refusing, however, to 
leave behind them either their children, 
or the families selected to instruct the 
Christians in their arts. 
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This last determination of the Moors put to death ; and the remainder frahs- 
was matter of deep regret to the barons ported to Africa, with the exception of 
of Valencia, whose only chance of pre- the children Under seven years of age, 
serving their tine estates from complete who were given to the soldiers as their 
rnin, lay in retaining the few families booty, to be by them sold into slavery 
allowed them. So far were they, how* for a certain number of years, 
ever, from testifying any resentment The transportation of such numbers 
ifpon this account against the unhappy of useful subjects had been found 
exiles, that not only did they refuse to expensive ; and it was accordingly 
profit by the confiscation of property resolved to make the remaining Moors, 
which the edict gave them, but they dispersed throughout the kingdom, de- 
assisted the Moors in disporting of their fray their own charges, by confiscating 
etfects, and in carrying away with them their gold, silver, and jewels, to the 
whaiever could be conveniently trans- public treasury. They were strictly for* 
ported ; and many of them actually em- bidden to take any Valuables of this 
barked with their vassals, to insure description with them, and such as were 
their good treatment on shipboard, and detected in attempts to evade the prohi- 
afford what aid they could in negotia- bition, were punished with death. With 
ting their establishment in Africa. The this additional hardship, they were et- 
duke of Gandia thus accompanied twenty ported like the V^lencians. Some few 
thousand of his vassals, the loss of whom were believed to have remained behiid, 
reduced him, from immense wealth, to lurking in concealment, and upon their 
comparative poverty. They reached heads a price was set. And thus did 
Tremecen in safety ; artd were there Philip, in the course of a few months. 
Kindly received, and comfortably settled, banish at least one million of his most. 
The intelligence of the prosperous voy- if not his only, indusAious and ingeni- 
age of this first band of exiles, if it did ous* subjects. 

not reconcile the Moors to their fate, re- The ]V!K)6rs are said to have revenged 
lieved many of their fears. They em- themselves by managing the betrayal of 
barked without resistance; and becoming Larach, one of the very few fortresses 
impatient to get through the impending remaining to the Spaniards of their once 
evils, many freighted ships for their own fkrge African possessions, into the 
conveyance, rather than wait their turn hands of the Corsairs. But a more 
in the vessels provided by government, effective revenge awaited them in the 
But now every species of calamity natural consequences to Spain of their 
seemed to conspire against these perse- expulsion, Lerma was, like his master, 
ciiled people. As the season advanced a good and amiable man, but totally 
many were shipwrecked, and* never unfit for, and unacquainted with, the 
reached their destination. Of those who arts of government. He had increased 
hired vessels for themselves, many were the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
robbed and murdered, and their women royal exchequer, by tampering with the 
barbariiusly outraged by the crews; and coin ; he had precipitated the decline of 
even of those who landed upon the Bar- the trade and agriculture of the king- 
l ary coast, numbers were almost as dom, by enormously augmenting the 
cruelly treated by the wild and wijnder- tax called the aicavala — the duty paid 
ing Arabs. One hundred thousand upon eyery sale, even of the necessaries 
persons are computed to have«perished of life — and hy the expulsion of the 
in one way or another, within a Vew active and industrious Moors, struck 
monihsof their expulsion from Valencia, flie final blow; at the internal pro- 
No Moors now remained in Valencia sperity of Spain. Manufactures were 
except a few young children, whom thenceforward almost abandoned; the 
certain pious ecclesiastics and their cultivation of the soil was neglected; 
female devotees had caused to be stolen Spain no longer had any produce to 
from their parents, at the moment of export to her colonies, and her monopoly 
embarkation, in order to educate them of their commerce inflicted serious evils 
in the Christian faith, and the already upon them, without yielding any benefit 
mentioned mountaineers. The numbers to herself. 

of these last did not exceed thirty thou- All these evils were attributed, and 
sand ; and of course, notwithstanding not unjustly, to the mal- administration 
their reliance upon the strength of their of Lerma; and the Spaniards were yet 
country, they were quickly subdued by ^ more deeply exasperated by the humi- 
the regular troops. Three thousand were liation of acknowledging the indepen^ 
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clence of the'ir insurgent fellow-subjects 
of the United Provinces. But perhaps 
the errors of his g:overn&ent, and their 
painful consequences, were not the chief 
cause of the outcry raised against him. 
A favourite, or prime minister, was an 
innovation upon established custom ; 
as such it was disapproved by all 
classes, whilst the hauglity nobility re- 
volted at the sifjht of an equal raised to 
be a master, upon whose good pleasure 
they depended for their advancement, 
in whose anti-chamber they must wait 
an audience at bis leisure, to present 
their requests. The anger thus excited 
was greatly enhanced when Lerma 
raised Rodrigo de Calderon, a man of 
real ability, but the son of a private sol- 
dier, and originally a menial in his house- 
hold, to the highest offices in the state ; 
atyl when it was to the favourite’s fa- 
vourite that they were compelled to pay 
their court. Clamours were loud, and 
intrigue was active against Lerma ; but 
he was strong in the king’s affection, 
and both were ali^ce ineffectual. 

But rapidly as the power and resources 
of Spain had for some years, beei de- 
clining, the alarm with which she had 
filled Europe during the period of her 
prosperity, had by no means passed 
away with its cause. The extent of hor 
dominions was more apparent than her 
internal debility, and her close connexion 
with the German house of Austria gave 
her still an air of gigantic might. Henry 
IV., under whose wise government France 
had recovered from the desolating effects 
of the civil wars, is believed to have 
been organizing, against both branches 
of the Austrian family, a confederation 
that could hardly have been resisted, 
when, in 1610, the stroke of an assassin 
robbed Irance of the best of her kings, 
and rescued Spain awd Austria from 
impending danger. 

The threatened inonarchs had beheld 
Iheir rival's preparations^with an indif- 
ference that gave birth to suspicion.s of 
their having instigated the murder. Hut 
the known dispositions of Philip III. 
and the Emperor Rudolph II., who had 
now succeeded to lus father Maximilian, 
were totally adverse to such atrocious 
crimes; and their indifference qiay be 
better explained by an absence of poli- 
tical observation, which left them quite 
unconscious of the perils threatening 
them. 

With Henry perished his mighty pro- 
jects. His son, Louis XII 1., was a 
minor, and his widow, Mary of Medicis,*. 


was declared regent. She was a woman 
of narrow intellect, her regency was 
distracted with civil broils, and with 
factious attempts to deprive her of her 
authority; and she sought support in 
the friend.ship of Spain. To obtain this, 
she concluded the double marriage of 
the young king with Philip’s eldest 
daughter, Anne, and of her eldest 
daughter, Elizabeth, with Philip, prince 
of Asturias. 

If Philip III. had thus escaped a war 
that menaced him with de- 
struction, it was not bis for- 
tune long to enjoy the peace icia— ^c^o. 
he loved. In 1613 he be- * 
came involved in the disputes and hosti- 
lities of the Italian princes, which, from 
this time forward, will long continue to 
form a material part of Spanish history. 
The dukes of Savoy and Mantua had 
clashing pretensions to the duchy of 
Montferrat, which they had endeavoured 
to conciliate by a marriage between the 
duke of Mantua, and Margaret, daugh- 
ter to the duke of Savoy, who assigned 
her his claims as a wedding-portion. 
The arrangement answered its end until 
the duke of Mantua died, leaving only a 
daughter, when his brother, who suc- 
ceeded to the duchy of Mantua, took 
possession of Montferrat, as guardian 
to his niece. The duke of Savoy de- 
manded her person, as her grandfather; 
and, when he could not obtain the prin- 
cess, invaded Montferrat. 

The court of Spain resented this con- 
duct. The contending dukes agreed to 
refer tneir dispute to Philip’s arbitra- 
tion ; and he ordered that both should 
disband their troops, and the young 
princess Mary, as his relation, be deli- 
vered to the care of the governor of 
Milan. This award offended both par- 
ties. The duke of Mantua, however, 
was kppeased by the abandonment of 
the demand of the young princess’s per- 
soq. Cfiarles Emanuel of Savoy went 
to war with his brother-in-law of Spain, 
and, by a mixture of artifices and lios- 
tilitics, endeavoured to gain some ad- 
vantage over the marquess of Inojosa, 
governor of Milan. He succeeded, to a 
small degree, both in the war and in 
the peace that concluded it. But Spain 
was indignant ; and Inojosa w'as super- 
seded by Don Pedro de Toledo, mar- 
quess of Villa Franca, a man of great 
talent and high courage, with all tfie na- 
tional arrogance of a Spaniard. Villa 
Franca renewed the war, and carried it 
on prosperously ; but France and Venice 
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inferfered on behalf of Savoy, and in 
1618 , peace vi'as restored on the same 
terms as before. 

The Italian interests of Spain were at 
this time in the hands of three men of 
very uncommon abilities, and totally 
unrestrained in their schemes for the 
restoration of Spanish supremacy, or for 
their own a^cfrandisement, by any con- 
scientious scruples. One of these has 
been already named, the marquess of 
Villa Franca, governor of^Mikn ; the 
second was Don Alfonso oe la Cueva, 
marquess of Hedmar, ambassador to 
Venice ; the third was Don Pedro Giron, 
duke of Ossuna, viceroy of Naples. 

The marquess of Bedmar was indig- 
nant at the successful assistance that 
Venice had afforded Savoy in the late 
war. He considered the republic as 
the most formidable antagonist of Spain 
in Italy ; and, at once to punish her 
enmity, and to render it futile, he or- 
jranized the extraordinary conspiracy, 
liest kn»)wn to the'Encflish reader by 
Otwav’s trafifedy of Venice Preserved. 
Of that conspiracy Bedmar was the 
soul. He arransred the plans, allotted 
the conspirators their parts, and con- 
certed with his Milanese and Neapoli- 
tan colleasrues that Villa Franca should 
lead an army from Milan, whilst Ossuna 
sent a fleet from Naples, to assist in, 
and profit by, his operations. The 
scheme was far too complicated not to 
be bet raved, and thus foiled. Venice 
was rescued from destruction, the infe- 
rior conspirators were execute^!, and 
Bedmar was disavowed and recalled by 
his court ; but an appointment as piime 
minister of the archdukes in the Ne- 
thei lands rewarded lus zeal. 

The duke of Ossuna had been viceroy 
of Naples under Philip II., when he so 
extravairantly executed die kiuir’s orders 
to send corn thence to Spain, which was 
siitfi rinif from a scarcity, that^ he pro- 
duced plenty in Spain, and famint^ in 
the kingdom of Naples, where the har- 
vest had been ahundant. Sanguinary 
disordeis ensued; and he incurred so 
much hatred, that it was judfjed expe- 
dient to recall him. It was probably le- 
sentment tor tins recall that impelled 
him, in bis second viceroyalty, to aim 
at converting: Naples into an independ- 
ent principality for himself. With such 
views he intriiriied wfth the Turks and 
French, courted the populace, and, 
under pretence of quellinK distui bailees, 
introduced foreign troops, who knew no 
master but himself, into the capital. 


When his designs became suspected 
at Madrid, he* had made himself so 
strong, that to remove him seemed a 
matter of insuperable difficulty. But all 
obstacles were overcome by the address 
of Cardinal Borja, who was appointed 
his successor. The cardinal opened a 
private communication with the trover- 
nor of Castel Nuovo, one of the two 
fortresses that command the towm of 
Naples. He was introduced into that 
castle by night ; and the next morning 
the thunder of cannon saluting the new 
viceroy’s arrival first told Ossuna, both 
tliat he was superseded, and that his 
successor was already his master. His 
attempt to excite an insurrection com- 
pletely failed, and he returned to Spain, 
where, during the remainder of Philip 
IIl.’s reign, he live^d unmolested, though 
in disgrace. • 

But the fall of Ossuna had been pre- 
ceded by that of a more important jier- 
sonage. The habit of beholding his 
minister only in the duke of Lerma, 
seems gradually to ha^e chilled Pliilip’s 
affection for his favourite, 
whei# he leftt a more willing 
car to the adverse faction, 1013—^62!. 
who ascribed the internal 
distress of Spain, the interruption of her 
dblonial trade, the loss of some of the 
Port ugiieze colonies, and the disgraceful 
termination of the Kuropean wars, to 
the incapacity of Lerma. The duke 
sought to ])r()p his failing credit by ob- 
taining a cardinal’s hat for himself, and 
placing his son, the duke of I'zeda, 
about the king's person, to gain llie 
favour he was losing. Neither measure 
answered to his expectations. The 
ecclesiastical dignity of cardinal im- 
pressed the weak and bigoted J^hilip 
with a reverential a\\e, that Aade his 
intercourse with fterma irksome to him. 
And thoiiiih Uztda gained the loyal 
favour, no used it to supplant, not sup- 
port, Ills father. 

The cardinal-dukc, as he was now 
called, struggled haid and long to retain 
his higli uffice; hut in Uctoher, 1018 , 
he gave up the contest, ai.d retired to 
one of his country seats. His son suc- 
ceeded to all his posts, except that of 
goverqfir to the prince of Asturias, 
which was given to Don Balthazar de 
Zufuga, a man well filled in mind and 
character foi its impoitant duties. Soon 
after Lernia’s fall, his arrogant and 
more detested favourite, Calderon, was 
arrested, thrown into ja’ison, and, after 
'being acquitted of all political offences^ 
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was prosecuted for a murder, respecting his daughter's husband and family, Fre- 


which there seems to haye t)een aclually 
no proof. Tlie trial continued through 
the last years of Philip lll.’s reitrn. 

The remaining: transactions of Philip 
lll.’s reitrn relate wholly to the affairs 
of Geimaiiy, wlien* the war, known by 
the name of the Tliirty Years’ War, 
broke out. Matthias had succeeded 
his hroiier Rudolph as emperor; and 
as he, and all his yet living brothers, 
were childless, his succession became 
an imiairtant (pieslion. Philip was the 
legitimate heir, as the son of Anne, the 
empeior’s eldest sister. But Philip 
was not ambitious of re- uniting the im- 
mense dominions of Charles V., and 
willingly resigned Ids right in favour of 
Ferdinand, the brother of his deceased 
queen Margaret, and grandson to Fer- 
dwiand 1., by his younger son Charles. 

The selection of Ferdinand, a most 
bigoted Catholic, as the heir, alarmed 
all the Protestants in the hereditary 
states of the house of Austria; and the 
Bofiemians, who'rfe kingdom had origi- 
nally been elective, attempted to recover 
their old privilege, chiefly «in order 
thus to escape the impending evil. They 
offered their crown to Frederic, elector 
palatine, and son-in-law to James I. of 
Great Britain. The ambitious print*e 
and his more ambitious princess accepted 
the offer, without duly weighing their 
chance of success ; and war immediately 
followed. 

It is indeed not improbable that, had 
Frederic been cordially supported by all 
German Protestants and liy England, 
he might have established himself upon 
the throne of Bohemia; a majority of 
the electors would thus have been Pro- 
testants, and might perhaps have given 
Germanf' a Protestant emperor at the 
next election. But more inveterate 
enmity pievailed between the two rival 
sects of Lilt lit rans and Calvinists, than 
between either of them and the Catho- 
lics. Frederic was a Calvinist, and the 
Lutherans took no part in the war,*br 
joined against him with Matthias and 
Ferdinand, who succeeded to the empire 
in March 1619. James I. would not 
countenance what he deemed rebellion 
in the Bohemians, who with thejr new 
king thus stood alone against all the 
Catholics of Germany, aided by Spain. 
Frederic was at once defeated, and driven 
from Bohemia, whilst an army of Spa- 
niards, under Spinola, invaded, overran, 
and kept possesfsion of the palatinate. 

, James now interfered to recover, for 


deric’s hereditary dominions. But James 
detested war as much as he loved diplo- 
macy, in which he believed himself an 
adept; and the Spanish Court taking 
advantage of this well-known disposition, 
offered the hand of Philip’s second 
daughter, the Infanta Maria, for the 
prince of Wales; and, implicating the 
restoration of the palatinate in the tedious 
negotiation respecting the marriage of a 
Catholic pripcess to a Protestant prince, 
effectually secured the neutrality of 
England. 

Such was the state of the war when, 
in February 1621, Philip sank under an 
illness that had long been growing uj)on 
him. He is said never to have reco- 
vered from the pain he endiiied when 
convinced of the unfortunate condition 
into W'hich Spain had fallen, and wlucli 
he felt himself quite incapable of reme- 
dying. From that moment a deep me- 
lancholy seized upon his spirits, and his 
health gradually declined. He died at 
the age of forty-two, leaving three sons, 
Philip, prince of Asturias, Ferdinand, 
already a cardinal and archbishop of 
Toledo, and Charles, still a child ; and 
two daughters, Anne queen of France, 
and Mana. 

Chapter X. 

Accession qf Philip IK — Olivarez , his 
minister and favourite — Severity to- 
wards Lerma^ Calderon^ and Ossiina 
— Close alliance with Austria — 
newed war with the Dutch — Loss of 
most of the Portu«;ueze colonies 
Southci'n Netherlands revert to Spam 
•—The Infanta’^ marriage with the 
prince of Wales broken off— War in 
Italy for the recovery of the Valteline 
— And the succession to the duchy of 
Mtmtua — Declaration of war by 
Frafice against Sjain and Austria— , 
Ilosliiities in the Milanese, the Ne- 
therlands, and on the Pyrenean fron- 
tier— Violation of Catalonian consti- 
tution — Insurrection in Catalonia — 
Insurgents seek French alliance— 
Discontent in Portugal— bisurreciion 
of Portugal, and proclamation of 
John IVJ 

Philip IV. was only sixteen when he 
ascended the throne. During 
his long reign of forty-four 
years, the downfall of Spain icatLleea. 
was yet more fearfully acce- 

• The euthorltlet principally consulted for this 
Chapter, are Yriarte, Ce8pedee,Oiaonone, Menezes, 
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lerafed ; and it is difficult to guess what 
could tempt even Spanish arrogance 
to bestow upon him the name of the 
Great. He was almost uninterruptedly 
etijras^ed in war, and always unsuccess- 
fully. Upon his accession, he banished 
his father's favourite Uzeda, transferring 
that worthless minister's power and 
favour to Gaspar tie Guzman, count of 
Olivarez, nephew to his governor Zu- 
niiTa. At first, indeed, the power and 
favour thus transferred promised to 
be less absolute; the new king show- 
ing a wisli to take a personal share in 
the administration, and a great desire 
to govern well. But the condition of 
Spain could not afford such easily pros- 
perous results as might have encouraged 
him to exertion ; and abandoning him- 
self to voluptuous pleasures, he presently 
left the duties of sovereignty entirely to 
Olivarez, whom he raised to the rank of 
a duke, and who is generally known in 
history by the whimsical title of the 
Count-Duke. Olivarez w»as considered 
by his contemporaries as far superior in 
talent to Lerma, but he was certainly 
inferior to him in judgment. J^erma 
was pacific in his policy, though fre- 
quently involved in war, but Olivarez, 
throughout the whole period of his 
ruling Spain, (unconvinced by expe- 
rience of her actual weakness,) seems to 
have aimed at recovering all her past 
losses, and re-establishing her ascen- 
dency in Europe by war. 

At home, Olivarez began his adminis- 
tration by the punishment of Lerma, 
Calderon, and Ossuna. The former was 
heavily fined for pecuniary malversation ; 
Calderon was executed for a murder, of 
which he was universally believed to be 
innocent, and by the meek fortitude of 
his conduct after his condemnation, ex- 
cited the compassion even of those .who, 
during his prosperity, had been most 
inveterate against him. Ossana was 
thrown into prison, where he died* of 
disease. Abroad the count-cluke con- 
cluded a strict alliance with the empe- 
ror, and continued to prevent England 
from vigorously interfering in behalf of 
the unfortunate Palatine, by the zeal 

Da Cost'i, La Clede, Voltaire, Coxa, Southey, Uni- 
vvrsal Modern History, Uintoria delos monmientoMf 
sep traciun y yuerra da Cntatunat en tiempo de 
Felipe JI'‘. fior Don Francisco Manuel de Melo, 

8 VO. Madrid, 1H()8, — a book of considerable inte* 
rest ns to the details ol‘ the Catalonian insurrec- 
tion. ftlelo \ijis a Portugueze, employed by the 
Court ut Madrid, and comiiiissioned to write the 
history of the Cutuionian troubles, but Imprisoned 
on suspicion after the Portugueze revolution. , 
When' liberated, he left Spain for Portugal, 


with which be urged on the negotiation 
for the marriage of the prince of Wale.s 
with the Infanta. But he lamed his 
power of affording other assistance to 
Ferdinand, by renewing the war with 
the United Provinces upon the expiring 
of the truce, in opposition to the earnest 
remonstrances of the Archduke Albert, 
and by involving Spain in all the con- 
fusion of Italian politics. 

The Dutch war summoned Spinola 
with the largest part of 
his army from the l^ala- The Netherlands 
tinate, (where he left a 
small body of troops, 
under Gonsalvo de Cordova,) to defend 
the Netherlands against Maurice of 
Nassau. But so insufficient were the 
supplies of men and money he could 
obtain, either in .the Netherlands or 
from Spain, that probably the utmost 
exertion of his extraordinary abilities 
must have failed to preserve them from 
subjugation, had he. not been assisted l)y 
internal divisions in tl^e councils of bis 
enejnies. Prince Maurice and the Pen- 
sionary Barneveldt stood opposed to 
each*othfcY as the heads of adverse fac- 
tions in politics and sects in religion ; 
Barneveldt being further supported by 
lyi those who suspected Maurice of 
aiming at a sovereignty incompatible 
with republican instil ution.s. These 
dissensions ended only with the death of 
the Pen.sionary ; who, by the influence 
of Maurice and his party, was thrown 
into prison upon an accusation of trea- 
son to his country, tried, condemned, 
and executed. Until thus freed from 
his powerful domestic opponent, Maurice 
could do little against his foreign enemies, 
and there cannot be a stronger proof of 
the decrepit ude of t he Spanish nionai chy, 
than Spinola’s inability to profif by such 
an opportunity o^f reducing a part at 
least of 4he United Provinces. Nor was 
he better supported even when the war 
again became entirely Spanish, by the 
death of Albert; when the nominal in- 
dependence of the Low Countries termi- 
nated, find they reverted to the Spanish 
crown. Philip left the administration 
in the hands of his aunt, whom he ap- 
pointed governess. 

That* republican jealou.sy of the ambi • 
tion of the house of Nassau which pre- 
vented successful enterpri.se against the 
Neiherland.s, had no influence upon dis- 
tant expeditions. The Dutch fleets rode 
triumphant in the Indian and American 
.seas. They intercepted the return of 
Spanish treasure, and of Portuguese 
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merchandise. They subdued the greater 

art of the larsje Portu 2 ;(.ieze empire in 

ndia and in ]3razil. They sacked Lima 
in Peru, where they made an immense 
booty, and they took several of the 
smaller West Indian islands. The po- 
liticians of the day, who had not yet 
discovered that liberty is the invijyorat- 
in^ principle as well of military enter- 
prise, as of internal policy and commer- 
cial indll^fry, beheld witii amazement a 
hanilful of tisbermen actually acquinntj 
wealth, strenirth, and power, dunno^ the 
continuance of a war, which was w’liolly 
exhaustim? the apparently inexhaustible 
resources of Spain, so lately the terror 
of Europe. 

Whilst this struGfSfle was s^oin^ on be- 
tween Spain and her revolted 
provinces, the thirty years' 
leSS—iiiaa. war was rajrina; in Germany, 
by the intervention of new 
parties, whenever its flames appeared 
likely to be extinj^iiished for want of 
fuel. In 7 623, ^tlie line-spnn w’cb of 
policy, that had ihsured England's neu- 
trality, w’hilst the cruelly punished Pa- 
latine was stripped of his 'heredWary 
dominions, was broken llwouujh by the 
hauij;hty tempers of two overbearing 
favourites. 

The prince of Wales, impatient of the 
endless obstacles that delayed the nego- 
tiation for his marriage, had been easily 
persuaded by the romantic duke of 
Buckingham to visit Spain, and by his 
unexpected presence hasten the conclu- 
sion. An act of gallantry so unusual in 
a royal suitor was well calculated to 
charm Spaniards, and the reserved de- 
meanour of Charles suited their ideas 
of royal decorum. Accordingly the 
treaty seems to have proceeded more 
rapidly a^d cordially than before, al- 
though difficulties still Occurred respect- 
ing the papal dispensation, and (Spanish 
etiquette allowed the bridegroom few 
opportunities of even seeing his pro- 
mised bride. During these delays 
quarrel took place between Olivarez and 
Buckingham, whose bold licenticusness 
was most otfeiisive to Castilian pride ; 
and the impetuous English favourite 
immediately exerted liis unbounded in- 
fluence over Charles, to induce him to 
return home, break off the marriage, 
and espouse Henrietta Maria of France, 
a daughter of Henry IV., instead of the 
Infanta. And what seems yet stranger, 
he prevailed upon James 1. to abandon 
a match upon w'hich be had so long set 
his heart, and to effect which he had 


made such sacrifices. The Infanta some 
years later married the emperor s eldest 
son, afterw’ards Ferdinand HI. 

Spain now openly concurred in the 
transference of the electoral dignity to 
the duke of Bavaria; and exerted her- 
self more vigorously to assist the em- 
peror. England joined in the new Pro- 
testant confederacy formed by Denmark 
and the Protestant princes of Germany, 
(alarmed at this substitution of a (Ca- 
tholic instead of a Calvinistic elector,) 
against the still dreaded sujiremacy of 
the bouse of Austria. But the efforts of 
neither country w’ere important: (Jliarles, 
who had now' succeeded to his father, and 
was more warlike and energetic, ])eing, 
from an early period of his reign, too 
much engrossed by his domestic trou- 
bles to take a material part in foreign 
affairs : whilst the inconsiderate ambi- 
tion and enterprising temper of Olivarez 
led him to fritter away the means Sp tin 
still possessed, in so many schemes, that 
he appeared inefficient in all. Instead of 
concentrating his energies upon the con- 
test with the United Provinces and the 
German war, which w'ould have assisted 
each other, he embarked in Italian po- 
litics. 

The count- duke's first object in Italy 
was the Valteline, a district 
in the very north of that 
peninsula, originally consti- uio'lJiij'iI). 
tuting part of the Milanese, 
but torn from it by the Swiss, and their 
allies and confederates, the Grisons, 
during J..ouis Xll.'s wars for the con- 
quest of that duchy. The Valteline had 
remained Catholic wbenlhe Grisons, to 
whose share it had fallen, adopted the 
Reformation. In those days, real tole- 
ration was unknown; and the Grisons, 
who, like the Sw'iss, have generally 
proven) hard masters, liarasscd and oj)- 
pressed their unconforming subjects. 
The VaUi*!!!^ had first revolted in lfi20, 
wh&n Philip 111. had ordered the duUe 
of Feria, governor of Milan, to assist 
his fellow-Calholics against their here- 
tical tyrants. This Feria, vvlio is accused 
of having secretly excited the reliellion, 
did so etfeclually, that he obtained com- 
plete possession of the Valteline. Philip 
III., upon his death-bed, liad com- 
manded its restitution to the Grisons, 
upon condition of .their sanctioning the 
re-establisliment of Catholicism ; . and 
he had been obeyed. 

But Feria kept up an intercourse with 
the Valteline, of which Olivarez W'a.s 
not slow to avail himself, A cause or 
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pretence for quarrel could not long be should not assist Jlhe enemies of the 
wanting ; nor, indeed, is the complaint house of Austria, 
iirsred ajrainst the Grisons at all impro- Upon the cessation of Italian hosli- 
bable; namely, that, at the instigation lities, Olivarez devoted his 
of France and the German Protestants, whole attention to the Dutch 
tliey broke their promises to their Ca- and German wars, and af- i(ij3~iGio. 
tholio sul)jects. The Valteline again forded somewhat more as- 
“ic volted, was again assisted by Feria, sistance to the emperor. Hut he could 
anil the Spaniards again occupied the gain no success against the Dutch; 
country, which derived an importance and a deep feeling of rivalry and hatred 
hum its situation, totally disproportion- was houily increasing between the 
ate to its size, wealth, o^ population, count-duke and Cauhnal Richelieu, the 
It afforded a ready communication he- equally ambitious, and more able, prime 
tween the Spanish and Austrian domi- minister of France. So long as the 
iiions, inasmuch as it joined the Milanese power of France was weakened by civil 
at one eiiW, and the Tyrol at the other. wars with the Huguenots, Richelieu con- 
Tlie count-duke's next Italian war fined his inimical measures against 
criginateil in the disputed succession to Spain and Austria to intriguing with all 
the duchy of Mantua. Vincent di the states opposed to them, through 
Gonzaga was the last male of his line ; either political or religious motives, and 
and Olivarez and the duke of Savoy affording liberal pecuniary supplies *to 
had agreed to divide his duchy upon his the German Protestants. In 1635, 
death. The duke endeavoured to foil Franoe was internally tranquil, the 
their designs by sending for the heir of Huguenots, and the members of the 
a collateral branch of the Gonzaga royal family who detested the minister, 
family, that had long been settled in being alike subdued ,* ^nd Hichelieu took 
France. This was the duke of Rhetel, th^ opportunity of an attack made by a 
eldest son to the duke of Nevers, whom Spatnsh^frny upon the archbishop of 
the duke of Mantua, upon his death- Treves, an ally of France, whom they 
bed, married to his deceased brother's despoiled of his dominions, and made 
daughter, Mary, and declared his heir, prisoner, to declare war. He immedi- 
Tlie new' duke professed the mo^ sub- %tely prepared to invade the Nether- 
missive attachment to Spain ; but Oli- lands and the Milanese, 
varez would not relinquish his intended The war began more favourably for 
ucijLiisition ; and the duke of Savoy, in Spain than could have been anticipated, 
conjunction with Cordova, who had Although the French at first captured 
succeeded Feria as governor of Milan, many strong places, Philip’s brother, 
invaded Montferrat, , the cardinal-//{/’a7//e Ferdinand, who 

The invasion was as unsuccessful as had been sent with an army to the 
it was unjust. The French entered Italy Netherlands, successfully resisted, re- 
lo support llie pretensions of a prince pulsed, and at length expelled, the 
who was by birth a subject of France, united invading forces of France and 
and overran the dominions of the duke Holland, whilst a Spanish army invaded 
of Savoy. Austria sent an army to Fi ance. In Italy, the governor of Milan 
assist Pliilip; but though the Imjjerial- not only successfully defended the duchy 
ists took and sacked Mantua, the ba- against the troojis of France and Savoy, 
lance of success was against ^the Spa- but overran the teiritories of their ally, 
niiinls and their allies. This petty jivar the duke of Parma, and obliged or in- ' 
lasted three years, and in it fell the duced the duke of Mantua to attach 
celebrated Spinola, who had been called himself to Spain. The only advantage 
from Germany and the Netherlands to gained^ by the French on that side was 
repair the errors or the disasters of his the temporary occupation of the Valte- 
pieiiecessors in Lombardy. In 1630, line. 

the cmpeior grew weary of emjiloying in Upon their Pyrenean frontier, Spain 
Italy troops lie now more than ever and france mutually invaded each 
needed at home, to oppose the progress other. The viceroy of Navaire ravaged 
of Giistavus Adolphjis of Sweden, who Gascony, and the viceroy of Catalonia 
had joined the German confederates ; attacked Languedoc, before the French 
and Spain was compelled to submit to armies were collected and prepared, 
the conclusion of a peace which con- When they were, the Spaniards were 
firmed the duchy of Mantua to the line driven back into their own territories, and 
of Nevers, upon condition that France** the prince of Cond^ besieged Fuenlera- 
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bia, in Biscay. This^nterprise the Spa- 
nish generals, in their t\|rn, compelled 
him to abandon. Nor were the French 
more fortunate in retaining the foot- 
ing they at first gained in Roussillon, 
which, though naturally belonging to 
France, had^‘ till this time, remained a 
part of Spain. Richelieu soon after- 
wards obtained powerful allies within 
the Peninsula itself, for whom he was 
indebted to that long course of misgo- 
vern ment, which reached its consum- 
mation under Olivarez. 

It had been the policy of many suc- 
cessive Spanish monarchs and their 
ministers, to deprive the different king- 
doms of which Spain consisted of their 
several constitutions, and blend them 
into one whole. Nor would such policy 
have been objectionable had they framed 
a ffonstitiition for that whole, combining 
what was good in those they abrogated, 
compensating extravagant privileges by 
just rights, and preserving a due por- 
tion of liberty to the united people of 
Spain. Rut tliisVas no part of the in- 
tention. The sole object was to get rid of 
the limitations imposed iipoti the v^gal 
authority by popular rights, and thus 
estahlisli an uncontrolled despotism. 
Catalonia and Biscay were now the only 
provinces that fully retained tlieir ant 
cient liberty ; and the natives of these 
still free and mountainous provinces, 
who were high spirited, and, probably, 
turbulent, iu proportion as they felt 
their superiority to the rest of Spain, 
were peciiliaily obnoxious to Olivarez, 

The Catalans had frankly and bravely 
contributed to the recovery of Roussil- 
lon, and expected rewards and grateful 
acknowledgments from the court; in- 
stead of which they were exasperated 
by the irAVaction of one of their dear- 
est privileges, namely, their exemp- 
tion from the introduction of foreign 
troops. Olivarez, not choosing to with- 
draw the army farther from the frontier, 
quartered it, though consisting of Po/- 
tugueze, Castilians, &c., in Catalonia ; 
and as lie had not money to pay the 
soldiers, it was found impossible to en- 
force any sort of dist-iphne. 

The complaints of the Catalans were 
disregarded at court. Their dissatis- 
faction, murmurs and disorders, daily 
increased. The licentiousness of the sol- 
diery was unchecked. In some villages, 
allotted as quarters, the inhabitants tied 
from their homes to avoid the infliction. 
The cottages of the fugitives were ordered 
to be burnt ; and the constituted author 


rities, who interposed to prevent illegal 
proceedings on either side, became ob- 
jects of popular detestation. One AU 
^uazil was burnt alive, with the house 
in which he had sought refuge. The 
count of Santa Coloma, the viceroy, 
vainly represented to the minister the 
dangerous state of the province, and re- 
quired either the removal of the troops, 
which would at once allay the discon- 
tents, or force sufficient to subdue the 
discontented^ He was ordered to punish 
all offenders according to law, without 
distinction of persons ; and, in obedi- 
ence to this mandate, he threw into 
prison the chief municipal magistrates 
of Barcelona, who headed a deputation 
to demand redress. By this act he for- 
feited all the popularity he had once 
enjoyed; the prisoners were forcibly 
released, and a crisis evidently ap- 
proached. 

The explosion occurred upon the 7th 
of June, 1640. This was the day ap- 
pointed for the celebration of one of the 
great festivals of the Catholic church ; 
an occasion upon which Barcelona was 
annually visited by the large bodies of 
mountaineers, that regularly descend 
into the plains every summer, to assist 
in the labours of harvest. Their entrance 
produced an immediate insurrection, in 
which the houses of all connected with 
government were plundered, their per- 
sons ill-used, numbers slain, and atro- 
cious cruelties committed. The prin- 
cipal victim was Santa Coloma. 

But Jiowever dreadful were the ex- 
cesses of this day, they were the fruit 
of popular commotion, not of a precon- 
certed rebellion. The next day the 
citizens were shocked at their own 
crimes. They mourned over tlie vice- 
roy they had murdered, interred him 
with yie highest honours, and sent a de- 
putation to court, commissioned to soli- 
cit pardon, and palliate, as far us might 
l)e,<heir guilt, by laying the chief blame 
upon Santa Coloma’s imprudence. 

This apologetic mission seems merely 
to have convinced the arrogant Olivarez 
that the insurgent Catalans felt them- 
selves weak, and that they might, there- 
fore, be easily subdued. He treated 
their deputation with contemptuous neg- 
lect, and ordered the duke of Cardona, 
whom he had appointed Santa Coloma’s 
successor, to inflict exemplary punish- 
ment. Cardona, who had begun by 
adopting conciliatory measures, reluc- 
tantly and imperfectly obeyed ; and the 
'xjonsequence of even this partial change 
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of his system was a repfular and erenerat 
rebellion, in which Roussillon joined, and 
the nobles united with the citizens and 
peasants. 

The two provinces hereupon declared 
themselves a republic. A council of 
government was formed, and Francisco 
Vilaplana, a gentleman of Perpignan, 
was dispatched to the French court, to 
solicit the alliance, protection, and as- 
.distance of Louis Xlll. So welcome a 
lequest was readily granted, upon ap- 
parently equitable terms. French troops 
entered Roussillon and Catalonia, and 
fivil war raged. The duke of Cardona 
(led, pe*nding the negotiation with 
J^Vance, of an illness produced, it is said, 
bv his mortification at the vehement 
disapprobation which the count-duke 
expressed of his endeavours to allay, 
rather than crush, the disorders of the 
provinces intrusted to him, 

Tlie royalist troops were now nearly 
driven out of Catalonia. Olivarez was 
alarmed, and otfered all the concessions, 
all the respect for old rights, that had 
oiiginally been demanded. But fair 
] romises were unavailing to appease the 
storm ar«)used by provocations as inju- 
dicious as they were unjust. The mar- 
quess de los Velez, a Catalonian crea- 
ture of Olivarez, and therefore, more 
odious to his countrymen than even a 
stranger, was named viceroy, and sent 
at the head of an army to conquer his 
viceroyalty. His instructions were ex- 
cessive dispatch, and implacable seve- 
rity ; and he obeyed them W4*ll, He 
subdued part of the province, and ad- 
vanced upon Barcelona; but mercilessly 
destroying the places he captured, whilst 
he executed their inhahitant.s, he ren- 
dered the Catalans desperate, and they 
resisted the Castilian forces so vigor- 
ously, as to convir.ce Olivarez pi the 
necessity of greatly increasing their 
niirnhers. The mode in ^hich he 
attempted to procure the needful rein- 
forcements, cost Philip one of his 
cro^Mis, 

A spirit of dissatisfaction had long 
been growing amongst the 
Portugal Portugueze. Their colonies 
looa-icJb. were neglected ; a great part 
of Brazil, and a yet larger 
portion of their Indian empire, had 
fallen into the haijds of the Dutch; 
Ormus, and their other possessions in 
the Persian Gulph, had been conquered 
by the Persians ; their intercourse with 
their remaining colonies was harassed^ 
and intercepted; their' commerce with 


the independent Indian states, with 
China and wit li^ Japan, was here injured, 
and there partially destroyed, by the en- 
terprising merchants and manners of 
Holland ; whilst at home the privi- 
leges secured to them as tlie price of 
their submission, were hourly, if not 
flagrantly, violated by their * Spanish 
masters. 

Tlie illegal imposition of a new tax 
by the king’s sole authorily, in 1637, 
had provoked a partial revolt: in the 
southern provinces, where the duke of 
Braganza, grandson of Catherine, was 
proclaimed king. He refused the prof- 
fered dignity, and assisted in (jiielli ng 
the rebellion. He w'as thanked by 
Philip, and at once recom|)ens(*(l, and, 
as it was hoped, ensnared, by an ap- 
pointment to he general-in-chief of Por- 
tugal. But the flame was smothered, 
not extinguished. The severe punish- 
ments inflicted, the heavy taxes in)])()sed, 
heightened and spread the [irevious di.s- 
content. The duke of Braganza took 
advantage of his appoflifment to see and 
converse with all ranks of men, and 
sound their inclinations towards the re- 
covery of their national independence, 
whilst he carefully avoided venturing liis 
person within the walls of any fortress 
garrisoned by Spaniards, unless attended 
by such an escort as abundantly secured 
him from surprise. The nobles held 
various meetings, in which they con- 
sulted upon the possibility of emancipa- 
tion ftom Spanish thraldom. 

The vice-queen, Margaret, duchess- 
dowager of Mantua, a daughter of 
Philip II.’s youngest daughter, Cathe- 
rine, saw the gathering tempest, and 
forewarned the court of Madrid of the 
impending danger. Her information 
was treated, like herself, witl#contempt 
by Olivarez. ()f?e measure, however, he 
took, jyobahly in consequence ; and that 
one Anally decided the hesitating conspi- 
rators to delay no longer. He ordered 
large body of troops to be raised in 
ortugal, the nobles to arm their vas- 
sals, and all, under the conduct of the 
duke of Braganza, to hasten into Spain, 
in order to attend the king, who was 
about to march in person against the 
rebeljjous Catalans. Olivarez hoped 
thus at once to overwhelm Catalonia 
and Roussillon, and to take from Por- 
tugal the power of revolting, by secur- 
ing the intended leader, and draining 
the country of the warlike portion of its 
population. 

The nobles perceived the object of this 
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command, and resolved to avoid com- 
pliance by precipitatiny: their measures. 
Upon the 12th of Octdber, 1640, they 
assembled to the number of forty, at the 
house of Don Antonio d* Almeida. At 
this meetinyj they determined to recover 
their independence, and dispatched Don 
Pedro de Mendoza as their deputy, to 
otter the crown and their allegiance to 
the duke of llrairanza, wlio had remained 
quietly upon his principal estate at Villa 
Vic;osa. 

The duke hesitated, alarmed, perhaps, 
at the importance of the irrevocable 
step he was called upon to take. But 
his hijjh-spirited duchess, a daughter of 
the Spanish duke of Medina- Sidonia, 
ob.servin^^ to him, that a wretched and 
dishonourable death certainly awaited 
him at Madrid ; at Lisbon, as certainly 
plory, whether in life or death, de- 
cided his acceptance. Partisans were 
j!;ained on all sides, especially in the 
niunicipalify of Lisbon; and the secret 
was I’.iillifully kej)t, for several weeks, 
by at least five liujcdred persons, of both 
sexes, and all ranks. Duririir this in- 
terval, the duke of Braganzn remiy,ned 
at Villa Vi(;osa. lest liis appearance at 
Lisbon should excite suspicion ; and it 
seems that, however clearly tlic vice- 
queen had perceived the threatening^ 
aspect of affairs, neither she nor her 
ministers entertained any apprehension 
of the plot actually organized. 

Tile 1st of December was the day ap- 
pointed fur the insurrection. Early 
in the morniiiy: the conspirators ap- 
])roached the palace in four well-armed 
bands. At eiijht o’clock, Hibeiro, the 
duke of Brairanza’s law-as:ent, fired a 
pistol, I he preconcerted signal, and each 
l)and instantly attacked its allotted post. 
Don Miy^/el d’ Almeida fell upon the 
German guard, and |;urprising them 
unarmed, soon mastered them. Don 
Fianeisco Mello, srand huntsman, ac- 
companied by a priest bearing a crucifix 
in one hand and a sword in the other, 
led a boily of citizens against a fort acK 
joining the palace. They bore down all 
before them, and quickly made the Cas- 
tilian gairison ])iisoners. Another 
party released all prisoners incaicerated 
for political otfeiices. 

They were now masters of the pklace, 
fiom the windows of which the success- 
ful conspirators proclaimed liheriy and 
John IV.; an immense concourse of 
people who had assembled without, joy- 
lully re-echoing the national cry. Mean- 
vvhile, Kibeiro with his party were seek- 


ing for Vasconcellos, the vice-queen’s 
secretary, who was regarded as the real 
governor of the country, and to whom 
every odious measure was ascribed. At 
the first alarm Vasconcellos had con- 
cealed himself in a closet behind a heap 
of papers, and some time elapsed ere his 
enemies could find him. At length a 
maid servant pointed out his retreat. 
He was instantly dragged forth, pierced 
with innumerable wounds, and flung 
out of the window, amongst the popu- 
lace, who vested their hatred by cruelly 
mangling his corse; and shouts of ‘The 
tyrant is dead ! ’ arose intermixed with 
tho.se of ‘ God save John IV.J king of 
Portugal ! ’ 

The vice-queen was still to be secured, 
and the principal conspirators assem- 
bled at the door of her apartments, 
whilst the mob without clamorously 
threatened to fire the palace. Margaret, 
deeming what had occurred a mere hurst 
of general indignation against Vascon- 
cellos, .still hoped to preserve her aiitho- 
rit}^ Her door was thrown open, and 
pre.senting herself, attended by the pri- 
mate and her ladies, she said, * Senhors, 
I confess that the secretary deserved the 
people’s hatred, and your resentment, 
by his insolence and misconduct. But 
be satisfied with what you have done. 
Thus "far the tumult may be ascribed 
wholly to popular rancour against Vas- 
concellos ; but consider that, if you per- 
sist in such disorders, you will incur the 
guilt of rebellion, and make it impos- 
sible for me to plead in your behalf to the 
king.’ l)on Antonio de Menezes an- 
swered, that they acknowledged no king 
but the duke of Braganza ; and her fur- 
ther remonstrances were cut short, by 
shouts of ‘ God save John IV., king of 
Portugal !* 

The duchess now felt her thorough 
helpleiAmess. She was treated with all 
respect, but confined to her apartments, 
and ^compelled, by threats of revenge 
upon the Spanish prisoners, to sign an 
order to the Spanish governor of a castle 
that commanded the city, for its surren- 
der into the hands of the Portu^ueze. 
He obeyed the enforced mandate, and 
Lisbon was completely emancipated. 
But little blood was .shed in this memo- 
rable revolution, and the greater number 
of Spaniards in the city were arrested 
as easily and quietly as though it had 
been done by the authority of Philip. 
In the evening of the same day all was 
so perfectly tranquil, that in every street 
‘the shops were opened as usual. 
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The archbishop of Lisbon was next 
appointed royal-lieutenant. He imme- 
diately dispatched intelligence of the 
event to the new king, and sent messen- 
gers to every part of Portugal with 
orders for the proclamation of John IV., 
and the seizure of all Spaniards. To 
these orders were annexed mandates, 
bearing the vice-queen’s signature, for 
the surrender of all fortresses garrisoned 
• by Spanish troops. Obedience was 
piompt and general, Mendoza was 
again the envoy to Villa Vicosa, and 
found the newly proclaimed" monarch 
hunting, with every appearance of an 
unconcern, which may assuredly be pro- 
nounced assiitnod to prevent suspicion. 
The duke joyfully welcomed Mendoza, 
and forthwith accompanied him to Lis- 
bon. 

Chapter XI. 

John IV. achnou'Jadirpd throughout Par- 
tu^urzp d(^p(oidenrn‘s — By Kuropmn 
Stuffis inimical to Spain and Austria 
— Conspiracies against John — Cata^ 
ton id ns transfer their all (glance to 
France — Aff'au's of German y — Con- 
gres^ses of Munster and Osnahurg — 
Condvs victory at Uocroi—Ihs con- 
(jnests in the Netherlands — Fall of 
Olivarez — Succeeded by Don i.ewis 
de Haro de Guzman, — Portugueze re- 
cover all Brazil — Lose nearly all their 
possef,swns in India — Massanhdlo's 
rebellion at Naples — Neapolitans in- 
vite the duke of Guise — Don John of 
Austria subdues them — Peane with 
Holland — Peace of Westphalia — IFar 
continues with France and Portugal 
— Don John drives the French out of 
Catalonia — Catido7iia subdued — 
CoustiluDon abrogated — War with 
Fng/aud — Loss o f French Flanders 
and Jamaica — Death of John IV. — 
Able regency tf queen-dnivager — 
Peace of the Pyrerwes — A/ttois and 
Boussillou ceded to France — LtHvis 
XIV. marries the Infanta, tvho 7'e- 
7 iounces her bit'Umghl — Peace with 
England— Cession of Jamaica and 
Dunkirk— Aljonso VI. assumes the 
government of Portugal — Death of 
Philip IV.^ 

The revolution thus wisely planned, 
secretly matured, and hap- 
Portugtti pjjy executed, was now com- 
1640 — 1 ( 543 . plete. Portugal had reco- 
vered her independence, and 

• The authorities priiicipully consulted this ^ 
chapter, ore Yriartei Melo, Meoezes, Costa, * 


replaced the legitimate descendant and 
representative of her ancient sovereign.s 
upon the throWfe. John was crowned 
on the 15th of December, and immedi- 
ately abolished the heavy taxes imposed 
by the king of Spain, declaring that, for 
his own private expenses, he required 
nothing beyond his patrimonial estates. 
He summoned the Cortes to assemble 
in January, when the three estates of 
the kingdom solemnly confirmed his 
proclamation as king, or acclamation, 
as the Portugueze term it, probably to 
express the spontaneous unanimity with 
which he was chosen. The Cortes fur- 
ther acknowledged his eldest son Theo- 
dosio as heir apparent ; and voted 
ample supplies of men and money, to 
re.sist the expected Spanish invasion. ^ 

In the islands, in the African settle- 
ments, with the ‘single exception jf 
Ceuta, which adherecl to Spain, and 
in what remained of Rrazil and India, 
King John was proclaimed, the mo- 
ment intelligence of the revolution ar- 
rived, the Spaniards sdnrcely any where 
attefnpting to resist In Hrazil the 
martfiies^ of Montalvan, the viceroy, 
communicated the tidings to Count 
Maurice of Nassau, the governor of 
the Dutch conquests, who ordered 
[Public rejoicings for the emancipation of 
Portugal ; but the viceroy reaped none 
of the advantages he had anticipated 
from this conversion of enemies into 
virtual allies. Nassau refused either 
to restore his conquests to their legiti- 
mate possessor, or even to desist fioai 
further aggression. The Dutch gover- 
nors and admirals in India proved 
equally unaccommodating. 

In Europe, the new king was readily 
acknowledged by all the states at war 
with the house of Austria. #116 con- 
cluded treaties of alliance with France, 
England, Sweden, and even with Hol- 
land, colonial affairs being, in the last 
instance, reserved for future negotiation 
and adjustment. The pope refused to 
rt^eive John's ambassador; and the 
Spanis]^ ambassador at Komc, with 

La Clecle, Gian none, Somporc*, Vultuire, Cuxe, 
Sou'.hcy, Universal Mudern History. An account 
of ihe Court of Portugal under his present ma- 
jesty Don Pedro, with some discourses oii the in- 
terests Portugal with regard to other sovereifMis. 
Svo London, ITOO. History of the Kevolutiotis 
of Portugal, from the foundation of the kingdom 
to the year 1667, with Letters of Sir Robert South- 
well, duiing his embassy there to the duke of Or- 
mond. Hvo. London, J74'> Tin* former of these 
works is ascribed to Sir It. Southwellf vyhose acute 
observation and opportiiiiitie'>,of acipiirlng kiiow- 
^ ledge give the utmost value to his statements. 
Foreign Quarterly UevieWi No. 6. London^ 1S2U* 
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the aid of a band assassins, attempted 
his life. Several persons were slain on 
both sides, though 1he*intended victim 
escaped ; and his Holiness so severely 
reprobated the flagitious deed, that the 
friends of Portugal hoped he might in 
consequence have changed his resolu- 
tion. But l)o1h branches of the house 
of Austria were evt-ii then fighting the 
battles of Catholicism in Germany, and 
the pope would not risk offending 
them. 

It is possible, that had Olivarez im- 
mediately ap])lied hirnsclf with vigour to 
reduce Portugal, unarmed as she then 
was, with an empty exchequer and an 
unorganized goveinmerit, slie might 
have been again siilijugated. Fortu- 
ivjtely for her the count -duke looked 
upon the insurrection with a contempt 
t);at averted the danger. He announced 
the event to Philip, by wishing him joy 
of the forfeiture of the duke of Bragan- 
za’s targe estates ; and, influenced partly 
by disdain for the Portugueze, jiartly by 
excessive exaspefation against the Ca- 
talans, he positively rejected all adVice 
to send against Portugal the ermjrpre- 
paring tor Catalonia. He thus gave 
Portugal all she needed, time; and a 
very few months saw her in a condition 
to maintain and defend the independence 
she tiad recovered. 

Olivarez was not, indeed, altogether 
inactive with regard to Portugal and 
her king, but his measures were rather 
those of a petty intiiguer than of a great 
statesman. He prevailed upon the em- 
peror, Ferdinand III., to seize and im- 
prison John’s brother Don Duarte, who 
was then serving as a general in the 
Imperial armies. He appears likewise 
to have instigated the plots and conspi- 
racies, by which the new Portugueze 
government was, for ^ while, consider- 
ably disturbed, 'fhe first of tli^se was 
perhaps the most formidable, being con- 
ducted by the primate, the inqmsitor- 
generai, and many of the chief noliilitj, 
including some connected, by blood or 
marriage, with John. Not less than 
six hundred persons, of different rank.s, 
are said to have been concerned in the 
plot, the object of winch was to kill the 
king and submit Portugal ag^in to 
Spain. 

Various stories are told as to the 
way in which this formidable con- 
spiracy was detected; the following 
seems the most probable. The arch- 
bishop, it is said, endeavoured to seduce 
the count of Yimioso to join in the* 


scheme, relying upon that nobleman’s 
supposed anger at his ill treatment by 
the king ; who, listening to calumnious 
charges against him, had deprived him 
of the government of the province of 
Alemtejo, and of the command of the 
troops there stationed. The ])rclafe 
had mistaken his man ; the count’s 
loyalty was superior to his resentment ; 
and the aggrieved nolile immediately 
revealed the plot to the king. But 
how'ever defected, certain it is, that the 
whole project was known to the govern- 
ment, and that preparations were quietly 
made for defeating it. No steps were 
taken that could alarm the cohspiiators; 
but a grand review was ordered for the 
day upon which their nefarious inten- 
tions were to be carried into elleet. 
Under colour of this review additional 
troops were brought into Lisbon ; and 
the principal ringleaders were invited 
to the palace for the occasion. They 
went feailessly, vvere fliere made piison- 
ers without chtticully, and the number 
of trooj)s present prevented any rising 
in the city. The prisoners w’cre tned 
and convicted ; about ten persons were 
executed ; the primate and in(|uisitor- 
general w’ere imprisoned for life ; and 
the remainder were pardoned. The 
duchess of Mantua was sent back to 
Spain, uniler the idea that she had fo- 
mented the conspiracy; and the only 
person for whom Don Duarte might 
have been exchanged, being thus dis- 
missed, the unhappy prince languished 
out th (4 remainder of his days in prison. 

The next plot was entiiely hatched at 
Madrid, where Olivarez engaged a Por- 
tugueze fugitive to murder John. The 
man made every arrangement, hut his 
courage failed him at sight of his in- 
tended victim, and he fled, without per- 
petrating his ineditateil crime. By in- 
creased bribes, Olivarez induced the 
villain W renew the attempt, when he 
wan betrayed by an accomplice, seized, 
and executed. 

A base fraud, contrived to deprive the 
king of the able.st of his ministers, Lu- 
cena, secretary of state, answered better. 
A son of Liicena’s had been seized at 
Madrid at the time of the acvhumiliim ; 
and amongst his papers were found 
several blank sheets with the minisler ’.9 
signature attachedjo them. These marks 
of a father’s confidence in his son, falling 
into his enemies’ hands, were used for 
his ruin. The sheets were filled with 
treasonable offers to the Spamsli court, 
and then played into the hands of the 
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Portugueze government. The amazed Austria, and as:ain offered a ready pas- 
secretary denied any knowledge of the sage for the Spanish armies from^ Italy 
treasonable letters, but could not explain into Germany. * ^ 

how his own signature should be at- In Germany, also, the affairs of the 
tached to them ; and this signature Austrian princes looked 
seeming incontrovertible evidence against better. After Ferdinand Foreign states 
him, the unfortunate man was convicted II. had been driven to 
and suffered death. The fraud was the very brink of ruin by 
only discovered by the count-duke*s the splendid military genius of Gustavus 
triumph at its success. Adolphus, he was redeemed from de- 

The two countries were now decidedly struction by his own indomitable con- 
at war, but their languid and stancy, and the abilities of an extraor- 
fvnnZn. d^sultorv hostilities produced dinary individual, Wallenstein. This 
1640—1(542. ^tlle effect beyond harass- man, of noble birth but small fortune, 
^ ing the frontiers. Portugal by great talents for war and the energy 
was weak, and thought only of self- of an ambitious character, had advanced 
defence ; Spain was chiefly intent upon himself to such a height of wealth, rank, 
chastizing the Catalans. Against these and power, that he excited tlie jealousy 
rebels, the viceroj% now powerfully rein- of the emj)eror and of some of tli^ 
forced, made considerable progress, princes of the empire, and was dis- 
'Iheir French allies deserted or negli- missed from the itflperial service. 
gently supported them ; and in 1641, when Gustavus Adolphus was nearly 
within a year of their original alliance master of the empire and threatemd 
with Lewis XII 1 ., they found it recpiisite, Austria, Ferdinand threw himself into 
in order to extort more useful assistance, W allenslein's arms. This strangely and 
to propose the transfer of their alle- formidably potent suftjefd raised an 
giance from their hereditary and natural arm^ at hi%()wn expense and in his own 
sovereign to the actual foe of their n a- namoi Tlieh,bargaining for uncontrolled 
live land, the dissevering of all national and imcontrollahie authority over all 
tics that render Catalonia a constituent Spanish and Imperial troops in the eni- 
part of Spain, and their incorporation pire, as well as over his own, he took 
with Fiance. The proposition • was itle field, and stemmed the progress of 
eagerly embraced : indeed, it is far from the king of Sweden, who fell at the 
unlikely, that the able and artful Riche- battle of Lutzen. AVallenstein suhse- 
lieu had, from the very commencement quently again incurred the emperor’s 
of the rebellion, aimed at bringing the suspicions, fomented by the Spaniards 
Catalans to this point. At all events who had always disliked him, and was 
Lewis XIII. was proclaimed co^int of murdered, by some of his favourite ofli- 
Rarcelona, and French troops were cers, at the instigation of Ferdinand, 
poured into Catalonia, which, hencefor- But the Austrians were never ai:ain le- 
ward, became one of the chief theatres duced to the extremity of distress, from 
of the war between France and Spain, which he had delivered Ihcmi. The 
It w'as here carried on with vigour, and Swedes, indeed, assisted by the French, 
produced obstinate sieges, gallant de- once more advanced ; hut flic tinperial- 
lences, rnarked by patient endurance of ists, led by the Emperor’s eldest son 
great privations, and innumerable ac- Ferdinsgid, made head against them, 
tions of brilliant courage, hut na decisive In 1637, tlie death of Ferdinand II. 

battle, or very important results. • left the Imperial crown to Ferdinand 
While these things were transacting ly., who continued to balance the suc- 
at home, Spain was cesses of his enemies. The new empe- 
The NetherittnfU scarcely less unfortu- ror wa5ifar less bigoted than his father, 
frSm A^D. nate in the Netherlands, and thus, the main obstacle being re- 
1640— 1643. The French overran the moved, some hope of the restoration of 
country, obtained com- peP4ce dawned upon Europe. "I he pro- 
plete possession of Artois, and occupied spect >yas, however, still a distant one. 
many fortified towns in Hainault, &c.. So many difficulties arose, so many in- 
aiul Prince Maurice tgok Breda. Some- terests were to he consulted, that not 
what to counterbalance these numerous before March, 1642, could the two con- 
disasters, the French attempts upon current congresses even meet, the Pi o- 
Italy entirely failed, and their troops testants at Osnaburg, and the Catho- 
were driven out of the Valteline, which lies at Munster. Tile negotiations 
renewed its connexion with the house of ^lasted upwards of six years, during all 
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of which hoslilitiej continued; and by 
their fluctuations, produced of course 
correspondent y)retensi6ns and conces- 
sions in the respective members of the 
divided coiitjress. 

Political changes likewise occurred, 
that iiiitfht have jirouiised a reconcilia- 
tion between France and Spain. Car- 
dinal Richelieu closed Ids amhitious and 
turbulent career in November, 1642, 
a ml was followed to the ^rave within 
six months by Ins feeble master, Lewis 
XIII. J.ewis XIV. was an infant, and 
the leiieney devolved to the qiieen-dovv- 
ayer Anne of Austria, who was fondly 
attached to her brother Philip. Rut the 
in/luence of her minister and favourite. 
Cardinal Mazarin, overpowered her sis- 
1(;i ly allection. The war was prosecuted; 
and neither the usual weakness of a 
n^inurity, nor the civil broils that dis- 
tracted Anne's regency, impaired its 
\ igoiir. The jirince, who is distinguished 
ill history as the great Condo, was placed 
at tlie head of one Freiicli army, and his 
iivjil the viscoiifct of Tureiine at that 
of iinotlier. And whilst flig lattci^ de- 
feated the Imperialists, Cornrfc f^^uined 
llie splendid victory of Rocroi over the 
Spaniards and 'Walloons, commanded 
l)y the old cvuint of Fiicrites; a victory 
w Inch fearfully shook the Spanish sove- 
reignly in the Netherlands, and clouded 
the leputation of the Spanish troops, till 
then esteemed, as infantry, the best in 
Kurope, but thencetorward held deci- 
dedly inferior to the Fieuch. Conde fol- 
loweil up his victory by rapid conquests 
in llie Netherlands. 

About this time Philip's regard for 
Olivarez, which the minister 
fioM I" ) retained chiefly 

iG 4 i— liii;. by associating himself in the 
f> king's vicious pleasures, be- 
gMn to give way unde# the many disas- 
ter s that had marked his administration. 
The ipieen, a Fieiich princess, eagerly 
caught at the opportunity,of urging the 
count-duke’s ])olitical errors ; the Im- 
pel lal ambassador ]jresented letters frdm 
the emperor to the same effect; the 
duchess of Mantua, who, since her re- 
iurn to Spain, had been in disgrace, was 
brought to court, to explain the minis- 
terial blunders that had caused ll^e Por- 
tugueze revolution; and the ^king’s 
muse represented tb him the miseries 
under which his subjects were groaning. 
The' combination proved irresistible: 
Olivarez was dismissed, and Philip un- 
deitook to govrt n in person. }3ut mis- 
fui tunes continued to press upon ISptiin:'' 


tlie queen, who had just acquired her 
husband’s confidence, died ; and Philip, 
weary and disheartened, surrendered 
bis irksome authority to Don Lewis de 
Haro de Guzman, nephew to Olivarez ; 
a less able, but also less amViitious and 
less arrogant minister than his uncle. 

The war between Spain and Portugal 
likewise continued. Kacli 
party made occasional cle- 
vastating inroads upon the leU— iii 4 S. 

other, and^ a few frontier 
towns were taken on cither side. Such 
indecisive hostilities were, however, to 
the Portugiieze, tantamount to victory, 
Ihcir sole object being the niliintcnance 
of their independence. In the war 
which, notwithstanding their alliance 
in Europe, the Portiigueze prosecuted 
against the Dutch in their colonies, they 
displayed much of their original valour 
and energy. In Brazil they gradually 
recovered their lost possessions, but m 
India yearly lost ground. Ferdinand 
and Philip positively refused to endure 
the presence of King John's ambassador 
in the congress at Munster,and Poilngal 
could only take part in the negotiations 
through France and Sweden. 

In 1646, Spain was threatened with 
the loss of her Neapolitan 
dom^pions. The imposition 
of a new tax by an unpo- loia— lijjo. 
pillar viceroy, the Duke de 
Arcos, provoked a general ferment, of 
which a common fisherman (known by 
the name of Massaniello, and who was 
exasperated by an insult to Ins wife) 
took advantage to excite a rebellion. 
He overpowered the viceroy, and tem- 
porarily made himself master of the 
city of Naples. But his astonishing 
success and iinconlrolled power seem 
to have almost instantly turned his 
liead^: and, within less than ten days, 
his extravagance offered de Arcos ad- 
vantagejj, of which he ably profiled, 
to, recover his lost authority. But 
the Neapolitans, though content to 
abandon their now despised leailer, 
Massaniello, who was immediately put 
to death, were not disposed to subiiiit. 
They offered the sovereignty to the duke 
of Guise, as a descendant of the house 
of Anjou, and lie readily accepted it. 
He repaired, with such a troop as he 
could himself rai|e, to Naples, joined 
the insurgents, expelled de Arcos, and, 
for a time, was duke of the republic of 
Naples. But the French neglected to 
support him, whilst Philip had sent liis 
naliu-al sonj Don John; the ablest of 
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his generals, to put down the insurrec- 
tion. This he accomplished, and took 
the duke of Guise prisoner. But the 
rebellious temper of the Neapolitans 
was unsubdued ; and they offered their 
crown to their conqueror. Don John 
refused it, and successfully exerted him- 
self to re-establish his father's authority, 
notwithstanding that father, jealous of 
his popularity, dispatched the Count 
*de Ofiate to supersede him. A revolt 
in Sicily, as low in its or^in as the 
Neapolitan, proved of less importance 
or durability. 

The pride of Spain was, however, by 
• this timesufficiently humbled 

Spain (q confess the difficulty of 
1G4G— making head airainst so 
many enemies at once. The 
pacific policy of Haro, combining with 
this conscious weakness, produced, in 
January, 1648, a final peace with the 
United Provinces, in which Spain ac- 
knowledged their independence, agreed 
to their retaining their conquests both 
in the Netherlands and the West In- 
dies, and renounced for her Netherland 
subjects the right of trading to the East 
Indies, and the navigation of the river 
Scheldt. 

The peace between Spain and Hol- 
land was shortly followed by, the 
peace of Westphalia, which arranged 
and settled such a mass of conflicting 
interests, that it \vas considered as the 
fundamental law of Phirope, until the 
French revolution overthrew all estab- 
lished political relations. In fhisj)eace, 
however, Spain look part only as the 
ally of the emperor, remaining individu- 
ally at war with France, in the hope of 
recovering her losses, whilst her rival 
was weakened by the civil feuds then 
raging. 

The hopes of Philip and Haro were 
not altogether disappointed. (Jondc 
had been deeply otfended by Jlie con- 
duct of Cardinal Mazarin ; he rebeH^jd, 
joined the Spaniards, and brought victory 
to their arms. Many places were reco- 
vered in the Netherlands; and Don 
John drove the French out of the greater 
part of Catalonia, laying siege to Bar- 
celona, the focus of the insurrection ; 
which, after holding out tor fifteen 
nionths, surrendered in 1652. The pro- 
vince was now subjugated. The ring- 
leaders of the rebellion were executed, 
the rest pardoned ; and Catalonia was 
pHcified. But the privileges of llie old 
county were treaied like tliose of Ara- 
gon ; and thus a third unsuccessful re- 


bellion destroyed almost the last remain 
of Spanish liberty, leaving a country, 
once the freest in Europe, virtually more 
inthralled (with the single exception of 
Biscay) to the arbitrary will of an abso- 
lute king, than any other, except perhaps 
Russia and Turkey. This bitter depriva- 
tion, aided by French intrigue, produced 
another rebellion, and the French re- 
covered their footing in Catalonia ; but 
Don John again arrested their progress, 
and checked the insurgents. 

But in Catalonia only was Philip 
really successful. In 
the Netherlands, dis- The Nethei lands, 
piites^ arose between uHw.”’ 

Condc and the Spanish a.d. igw*. 
generals, and the abili- 
ties of Tiirenne balanced those of tlin^ 
rebel prince. England too, under the 
vigorous administrAtion of Oliver Cronj;- 
well, joined in the war ag»ainst Spain. 
By her assistance Dunkirlc was taken, 
and the greater part of what is now 
called French Flanders overrun. Dun- 
kirk was ceded by Frtfnce to England. 
An 'English expedition sailed for the 
Wesi Indies, which conquered the island 
of Jamaica, and took some richly laden 
galleons. Even in Italy, Spanish inftu- 
ence had now sunk so low, that all the 
^tty princes declared for France. 

In the year 1656, died John IV. of 
Portugal, after having seen 
the whole of Brazil re-united fortnpai 
to his crown, and the far unu—nSs. 
greater part of the Indian 
possessions lost. His death produced 
no immediate change in the course of 
affairs. His eldest son, Tbeodosio, 
wrho was the idol of tlie nalion, had 
preceded him to the grave. His tw'o 
surviving sons, Alfonso and Pedro, 
were under age, and he left th# regency 
to his queen, LoiAsa, a womiin of con- 
siderable ability, who bad always been 
his own chief counsellor. She con- 
tinued the frontier war quite as vigor- 
ously and as happily as her husband, 
alAiough a succession of court intrigues 
led to various changes in the command 
of the province where the main elforts 
were made, Alemtejo. 

Failures and exhaustion on both sides 
had noyr produced a mutual 
desire for peace between 
France and Spain, niueli liiGO. 
aided by Anne’s affection 
for her brother. But an oijstacle, seem- 
ingly insurmountable, opposed its con- 
clusion. The chief condition proposed 
France was the marriage of Lewis 
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XIV. with Philip's daughter Maria 
Theresa, since her brother's death the 
acknowledged heiress of the Spanish 
crown ; and Philip would not listen to 
a proposal that miglit expose his domi- 
nions to the possible risk of falling to 
the crown of France. II is objection 
was, however, removed, when, in 1G57, 
his second wife, Marianne of Austrui, 
his own niece, bore him a son. Nego- 
tiations were set on foot; and, in No- 
vember, Don Lewis de Ilaro, and 
Canlinal Mazarni, meeting in the Isle of 
Pheasants, in the middle of tlie boundary 
river, the Jhdassoa, concluded and 
signed tlic treaty, known by the name of 
the Pyrenees. By this treaty Spain 
ceded the counties of Roussillon in the 
,r*aith, and Artois in the north, to 
France; the French evacuated all their 
c#lier confpiests in fjatalonia and else- 
where; and I.ewis XIV. married the 
Infanta Maria Theresa, who, as an in- 
dispensable preliminary, renounced her 
possible future pretensions to any and 
every part of her father’s dominions, 
in the most formal and solemn mariner 
that could be devised ; lier /enuncfefion 
being ratified by the Spanish Cortes^ 
and by Lewis for himself and his heirs. 
The war with England ceased the fol- 
lowing year, upon the restoration rff 
Charles II. ; it should seem without 
any treaty. 

Spain had now no enemy but Portu- 
gal, and exerted herself to reduce this 
last remaining reliellion. The command 
of the army was given to Don John; 
and the prospect of success was im- 
proved by the changes that were then 
taking place in the Portugueze goverti- 
meiit. The young king, Alfonso VI., 
had suffered a paralytic attack in his 
infancy, ^rom which it is alleged that he 
never completely recovered, either in 
body or mind. Considerable , mystery 

hangs, nevertheless, overliis 
roitnp,iii character and history, some 
1653— ot the vices and extravagan- 
cies of which he is accused 
appearing to be inconsistent with the ex- 
treme debility aitiiliuted to him. What 
appears certain is, that he indulged in 
many vicious and silly piopensities, 
gave way to unbridled violence, ofiended 
the nobility, by selecting for his favourites 
two Genoese of interior birth, named 
Conti ; and whilst he refused to attend 
the councils of state with his mother, 
impatiently demanded the surrender of 
her authority. 

The queen is accused of ambitiously ' 


endeavouring to retain her power ; 
though, if Alfonso he justly described, 
she can hardly be blamed for reluctance 
to deliver up the kingdom to his ma- 
nagement, or for wishing to substitute 
her younger son in his place— another 
of the charges brought against her. In 
June, 1662, however, the queen pro- 
fessed her readiness to resign the re- 
gency, provided the Contis, to whom 
she ascribed much of Alfonso’s miscon- 
duct, were frst removed from about his 
person. Tliis was done with a stiange 
sort of violence. Tlie queen held the 
king in conversation in her own apart- 
ments, whilst a party of noblemen seized 
the two Genoese in the palace, put them 
on board a ship, and dispatched them 
to Brazil. The king showed little feel- 
ing or resentment upon the occasion, 
but at once transferred his affection to 
the count of Castel Melhor, a gentleman 
of his chamber, under whose conduct 
he secretly left Lisbon for Alcantara, 
and thence extorted from his mother an 
authority which she had declared herself 
willing to surrender. She lingered some 
months at court, vainly striving to gain 
influence over her son, if not to recover 
her authority ; but in March, 1663, was 
drivels away by the insults of the king 
and bis creatures, and retired to a con- 
vent. The last act of her regency was 
the conclusion of her daughter Cathe- 
rine’s marriage with Charles II. of Eng- 
land. She gave her Bombay, in India, 
and Tangiers, in Africa, for her portion ; 
and ofrthe once immense oriental empire 
of Portugal .scarcely anything now re- 
mained except its capital, Goa. 

Upon the queen’s mother's departure, 
the king, freed from all restraint, aban- 
doned himself more and mote to dis- 
orders of all kinds ; which Castel Mel- 
hor, ^finding it impossible to check, 
exerted himself to conceal. To him 
Alfonso rwdiolly abandoned the govern- 
mc»nt of the kingdom, and the count’s 
talents prevented any material evil from 
arising from the retreat of the able 
queen. The general peaoe, by causing 
the di.sbanding of many armies, supplied 
Portugal with good and experienced 
officers. One of these, Count Schom- 
berg, with an army valuably increased 
by English auxiliaries, was successfully 
opposed to Don John, who, upon this 
occasion, scarcely answered to the ex- 
pectations raised by his former victone.s. 
He, indeed, took Evora, and some other 
places, but was defeated in a pitched 
battle, and threw up his command in 
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(lisj^ust, coraplaininj? of ministerial n«fg- 
liirence and inactivity in supportinjf 
him. His successor, tlie marquess of 
Caracena. lost .the more decisive battle 
of Villa Vi^osa, and from that moment 
the (juestion of the permanence of Portu- 
piiezc independence, if it had ever been 
doubtful, WHS settled. On receivina: the 
tidin:i:s of this defeat, Philip said, ‘ It is 
tlie will of God!’ and fainted away. 
'Still Spanish ])ride would not yield, and 
the war limbered on some ye^rs lonjj;er. 

In Africa and America, only, did 
Phil’p suiter neither defeat nor diminu- 
tion of territory, except what was con- 
sequent iqfon tiio loss of Portujral. In 
Africa, his £varris()iis were enija<;ed in 
almost constant warfare with the Moors, 
hut uniformly repulsed their assaults. 
In America, various rebellions occurred. 

In Mexico, one was excited 

.AtiR'rfca ^ 

iro"n*^A?iI. Ihe rnartjuess of Gelves, 

lG(ii— 1G63. to remedy various corrup- 
tions, and relieve the poor 
natives from oppression. It ended in 
Ins expulsion, when all went on as be- 
fore. A war with the tierce Araucan.s, 
called a rebellion on their part, p^ave 
more troulde, and required reinforce- 
ments from Europe ere peace was re- 
stored. The others were insigmt\|;ant 
disorders. 

Philip IV. did not long survive the 
deteat of Villa Viyosa. He 

Spain jjje 17th of September, 

1661 — liie'j. of the same year 1665, leav- 
ing, by his second wifp, one 
only surviving son, Cliarles II., a sickly 
child of three years old, (three elder sons 
had died,) and a daughter Margaret, 
iithanced to her cousin the Emperor 
Leopold, who had succeeded, in 1657, to 
Ferdinand III. Margaret was consi- 
dered as the next heir to her brother, in 
virtue of Maria There.sa's renunciations. 
Pliilip, in his last will, named ^succes- 
sively as his heirs, Charles and kis 
issue, Margaret and her issue, her hus- 
band Leopold and his heirs, the duke of 
Savoy, descended from Philip Il.'s 
daughter Catherine, and only in failure 
of his line, finally, his eldest daughter, 
Maria Theresa, it a widow, and her off- 
spring by a second marriage, in no 
possible case, it should seem, admitting 
of a French prince’s succession. His 
sister Anne, it is to oe observed, had 
equally renounced her birthright on 
marrying Lewis XIII, Philip named 
hi8 queen, regent, assisted by a Junta* 


Chapter XII. 

Incapacity of queen regent of Spnm— . 
Follies and vices (f Alfonso K/.— . 
Dissensions at the court of Li%bon-^ 
Alfonso forced to abdicate^ His Aro- 
ther Don Pedro declared prince ri?- 
gent-^Peace. toith Spain-^ Alfonso's 
quern obtains a divorce ami marries 
Don Pedro — Reconciliation with 
Rome — Lewis XIV, claims part of 
the Netherlands as his queen's inhe-‘ 
ritanee — Overruns the Netherlands 
— Checked by the Triple Alliance — 
Peace of A ix- la ■ Chape/le— Cession of 
French Flanders — Dissensions at the 
court of Madrid— Lewis invad.es and 
overruns Holland — Prince of Oran^^ 
obtains the Stadtholdership — Spain 
and Austria support Holland — Ths 
French overrun the Netherlands — 
Charles 11. assumes the government 
—Names Don John, minister — Peace 
of Nimeguen — Ce.ssion of Franche 
Comte — Death of Doh John — Factions 
aP court — Disputes with Portugal 
touching the north bank of the river 
Plate— Rapid decline of Spain — Pur» 
ther encroachments of Leivis — Peace 
of Rysivick— Further cessions— Con^ 

^ tests for the succession — First partis 
tio7i treaty — Death of electoral prime 
of Bavaria — Second partition treaty 
— French intrigue — Will in favour 
of Philip of Anjou — Death of 
Charles *, 

The queen-dowager of Spain was totally 
unfit for the office assigned 
her by the deceased king’s 
will. Weak, but jealous of 
power, she was wholly governed by her 


• The authorities prUicipuIly fonsiilled for this 
chapter are, Vriaite, Da Costa, La Clede, Sempere, 
Southwell^ DiKluod, Uiiiveroul lUodeni History, 
Menioira of the Kings of Spain, of the House of 
Bourbon, from the Accession of Philip V , to tlie 
Death of CharlcH III. By Archdeacon Coxe, 3 vo s. 
4to^ London. ISl.'l. This author consulted all ac- 
cessible sources of information, with a diligence 
and seeming tiiirness, that render him a very 
satiafucto^’ authority. History of the War of tlie 
SiiccuHSion in Spain, by Lord Malion. 8vo. Lon- 
don. Is.i2. A work of talent and research, to 
which additional interest and value are given by 
the u.ithor's descent from one of the chief actors 
in the sunes he describes, and his coiiseqiK’iit 
access toTamily sources of information. All ac- 
counts of this period begin with the reiifii of 
Charles II. SiucUde f.tmii XIV par M. de Vol- 
taire, (Euvres computes de M. de Voltaire, 100 loin., 
8vo. Lyon, 1791— a work, like that already quoted 
of this author, of brilliant talent and philosophical 
observation, but no great authority. Mem tires 
PolUiques et Militaires pour see-oir d Chisloire de 
Xou's XIV, et de Louis XV. Combses sur tee 
^iices originates, recueiities par Adrian Maurictf 
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confe55Sor, a low-born German Jesuit, 
named John Everard r*{itard. whom she 
appointed inquisitor-jreneral, intruded 
into the Junta of regency, and trusted 
in every thing, to the exclusion of the 
other members. The nobility w'ere 
deeply offended; so was Don John, 
who deemed himself entitled by his 
birth, talents, and services, to exercise 
the powers, if he did not enjoy the 
dignity of regent; and the disorders that 
harassed the whole of Charles II.’s reign 
began with his accession. 

In Portugal, meanwhile, the queen 
mother was dead; the king’s 
Portugal follies and vices are repre- 
ififiS— i(; 7 o. sented as hourly increasing, 
and his marriage, which was 
j'^nipected to operate some sort of reform 
m his conduct, only precipitated a catas- 
trophe that could not, in all likelihood, 
have been long delayed. The wife se- 
lected for liim was a princess of a branch 
of the house of Savoy, settled in France, 
the second daughter of the duke of Ne- 
mours. She arrived in the Tagus on 
the morning of the 2d of August, 1/566; 
and the king immediately keiopted to- 
wards her the line of conduct, in which he 
afterwards persevered. It was not till 
late in the evening that Castel Melhor’s 
entreaties and remonstrances could iif- 
duce him to go on board the vessel, in 
Older to receive and conduct her on 
shore. He did at length comply, and 
went through the marriage ceremony ; 
but it proved utterly impossible to pre- 
vail upon him even to visit her apart- 
ment that night. The court now be- 
came a scene of faction and disorder. 
His brother, the Infante l^edro, a very 
p(^pular prince, lived constantly at va- 
riance with the king, but in close friend- 
ship anfi intimacy, at least, with the 
queen. She, being iihiformly neglected 
by the king, was almost ins\jlted by 
h s favourites and ministers ; and the 
count of Castel Melhor, a jwrsonal enemy 
t)i the hifunte's, resigned his office and 
Ml court, upon some temporary recon- 
ciliation taking place between tlie royal 
brothers. 

This state of affairs lasted till the 2lst 
of November, 1667 ; when the queen, 
suddenly withdraw ini: to the nuqnery of 
la Eaperanza, wrote thence to the king, 

X[uc r/e AoaiUes^ Marvchnl de Frnnrr H minisfre 
d'Sfat Pur M. i'Abbe Millut.dvu Acudt'mics deJjyon 
el de Niiium, C turn. 12mo. Puriu. 1777. A work 
by no ineanu inipnrliai, but, in the portion rela- 
tive to Spain, uaet'ftl, by giving the French view of 
transnetiona we wra accustomed to regard with op.y 
posite feelings. 


that she was weary of ill Usage, ftnd 
that, as he knew she wa.s not his wife, 
she desired fheir nominal marriage 
might be annulled, her portion restored, 
and she herself sent home to France. 
This step seems to have been the pre- 
concerted opening of the hitherto mask- 
ed batteries against the king. The 
next day passed in negotiations, pro- 
fessedly tending to prevail upon the 
queen to return to the king, and upon 
the king f£i accept the Infante as his 
colleague. Both pertinaciously refused ; 
and early in the morning of the 23d. the 
council of state in a body waited upon 
his majesty, and required Him to ac- 
knowledge his own incapacity, and to 
abdicate in favour of his brother. This 
proposal he of course rejected, yet more 
decidedly than the other ; but the coun- 
cil w'as now joined by the Infante,^ the 
municipality of Lisbon, and the Jue.z do 
Port), or judge of the people, a sort of 
tribune of the people. These collective 
authorities locked the king into his 
chamber, until at last, in the evening of 
the same day, he signed a form of abdi- 
cation prepared by them. The deposed 
monarch, either in folly or satire, cjiose 
a boy employed in his kennel for his 
companion, and was kept in easy con- 
finervent for some years at one of the 
Azores. 

The Infante either would not accept 
the royal title which he professed to 
regard as his brother’s right, or those 
who had so promptly despoiled their 
sovereign of his power, hesitated to rob 
him of a name. It was as j)rince reirent 
that Don Pedro forthwith convoked the 
Cortes, The three estates of Portugal 
met in January, 1668, and confirmed 
the whole transaction. One of the first 
acts of Pedro's government w-as to con- 
chid^ a peace with Spam, under the 
previously unsuccessful mediation of 
England, by which Spain recognized the 
imtependence of Portugal, and her right 
to all her foreign possessions, with the 
exception of Ceuta, ceded to Spain. 
This treaty was signed in February, by 
tlie queen-regent of Spain and Don 
Pedro, in the names of Charles 11, and 
Alfonso VI. 

Meanwhile, Alfonso’s queen was pur- 
suing her divorce, or rather the annul- 
ment of her marriage. Some difficulty 
seemed to attend this step, inasmuoh as 
no pope had received a Portugueze am- 
bassador since the revolution, and in 
consequence of so long a cessation of 
intercourse with the holy see, there were 
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no bishops l«ft in Portugal; bishops 
being the legal judges on such points. 
The question was referred to the dean 
and chapter of Lisbon, who, on the 24th 
of March, pronounced her marriage 
with Alfonso null. She then demanded 
fVom the Cortes^ her portion, and a ship 
to take her home ; but upon that assem- 
bly’s entreating her to continue to be 
Ihe consort of their sovereign, she ac- 
quiesced so promptly in their desire, that 
upon the 2d of April she and the prince- 
regent were married. 

All this had been done without papal 
concurrenoe, the Iloman see never hav- 
ing acknowledged the Braganza family 
as lawful sovereigns. But the peace 
with Spain having removed the difficul- 
ties that had debarred Portugal from 
commerce with Home, Clement IX. 
willingly received a Portiigueze ambas- 
sador, and sanctioned the proceedings 
relative to the two marriages. In 1670, 
his successor, Clement X., put an end 
to the only remaining inconvenience a- 
rising from his predecessor’s hostility to 
the House of Braganza, by confirming 
the bishops whom the king named; — 
the long-esta])lished practice of the Por- 
tugueze church. ^ 

Peace with Portugal had become the 
more important to Spain, 
inasmuch as the evils of a 
weak and detested regency 
were enhanced by war with 
the all-powerful Lewis 
XIV., who had already begun the series 

country, winch ended ^in his seizing^it 
altogether for one of his grandsons, in 
direct violation of the faith of treaties, 
and of his own most solemn engage- 
ments. Upon the death of Philip IV., 
Lewis had unreservedly acknowledged 
his infant brother-in-law as king of alj 
the Spanish dominions ; but earlvin the 
spring of 1667, having completed bjs 
preparations, and by proposals of par- 
tition allured the Dutch, who still per- 
haps retained a lingering ill-will towards 
Spain, the French king unblushingly 
claimed part of the Netherlands, as the 
birthright of his queen, upon the absurd 
pleas, that in some districts of those 
variously constituted provinces, a cus- 
tom prevailed of preferring the daughter 
of a first marriage to die son of a se- 
cond, in the succession to private pro* 
perty, and that Maria Theresa, being a 
minor at the time of her marriage, could 
not renounce the rights of hm; chUdrsn. 
Adding insult to injury, 
queen-rogent notice that lie hid fio 


Spui 
Netherlandit 
from A.n. 
1(>65— 1U68. 


tention of breaking tihe jieaee existhig " 
between the twci countnes, and only 
meant to take possession of his wife^ 
wrongfully-withheld inheritance. 

Lewis then pOured his trbops into the 
Netherlands, and as the governor, in the 
security of peace, was unprepared for 
war, took town after town, Blmo|t with- 
out opposition. In fact, no preparation 
could now have enabled Spain to with- 
stand the power of France, wielded by 
an ambitious sovereign, who really docs 
appear to have cherished those ^emea 
of universal monarchy, ao long imputed 
to.the Austrian princes. But this first in- 
dication of Lewis's passion for conquest, 
and of his total disregard of justice 
in pursuing his own aggrandizement^ 
aroused Europe to the necessity of re-^ 
sistance, and especially opened the ^es 
of the Dutch to their own danger. The 
memorable triple alliance between Eng- 
land, the United Provinces, and Sweden, 
was signed, and, for the moment, Lewis 
was checked in his conquering career* 
In May, 1668, he concluded with Spain 
the tr^ty qf«Aix-la-Chapelle, by which 
he restored most of his acquisitions, re- 
taining, however, a large portion of, 
what was thenceforward called, French 
Glanders. In this treaty be avoided aU 
recognition of Maria Theresa*! having 
renounced her birthright. 

This disastrous war, and little les? 
disastrous peace, did not tend 
to strengthen the queen-re- ^Spain^ 
gent’s power. Don John, icss— i6so. 
supported by a large body 
of nobles, was enabled to compel the 
dismissal of the detested J esuit ; but this^ 
was all he could effect. Nitard was sentr 
away with high honours, being appointed' 
ambassador to Rome, (where thq queen 
obtained for him a«cardinal’s hat,) and 
Don John himself was still excluded 
from the ftdministration. He VKias made 
viceroy of Ar^on, for the express puiy • 
pose of removing him^ from court,; anA 
froiA the young kingVperson; and ano- 
ther favo^te succeeded to the confessor, 
who brought reproach of a drlferent 
kind upon the queen. 

This favourite was. Don Ferdinand de 
Valenzuda, a gentleman of Granada, 
who had oeen a creature of Nitard's, and 
upon his departure acquired such un- . 
bounded Influence over the queen, that 
she was generally suspectea of It^iag ', 
with him m adlshonourahle.cbnneira^ 
Aa a miniater. Yalenst^ w M-..%t BWe . 
bat be 
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malrkMa well suiit>lied; and he might 
have avoided the genec^ odium that he 
iHQUnred, had he not made agratuitou8l3r- 
offensive display of his suspicious inti- 
macy with his royal mistress. 

During Valenzuelas administration, 
the war with France broke out anew, 
French intrigue having detached Sweden 
and England from the Triple Allianoe, 
Lewis invaded the United Provinces, 
under the idle pretence of resenting a 
treaty, concluded between them and 
Spain, for mutual protection in the Low 
Countries. The United Provinces had 
no other ally; they had lost during 
peace the high courage that marked 
their revolt from Spain: they were 
^.^pidly overrun, and, in 1672, reduced 
'almost to despair ; whilst Spain was 
compelled to disavow an endeavour of 
the count of Monterey, governor of the 
Netherlands, to assist them, 

. It was from the very depth of their 
danger and despair that the means of 
preservation artse. The house of Nas- 
sau had been driven from the govern- 
ment by the republican pa^^ty, ynd its 
head, the young prince of Orange, after- 
wards William 111. of England, was then 
living in obscurity and inaction. He 
took advanta^ of the terror excited Ly 
the French victories, to gain the ascen- 
dency over the adverse faction which was 
suspected of partiality to Lewis. He was 
named Stadtholder, the title of the Dutch 
chief magistrate; and under his able guid- 
ance the energies of the Seven Provinces 
revived, whilst the emperor united with 
Spain for their protection. The war, 

t owever, lasted for years ; the Nether- 
inds were again devastated, and in great 
part conquered, by France ; and Lewis 
further charassed Spain by inroads into 
Catalonia, and by cfizciting a rebellion 
in Sicily, whither he sent a French ar- 
mamentf which held Messina long alter 
the removal of an obnoxious viceroy 
had soothed the rest of the island. 

In 1675 Charles completed his f6ur- 
teenth year, and assumed thg, govern- 
ment. His mother's influence over him 
prevented for a while any change of men 
or mea8ur|e; but this could not last. 
Don J^M^ble government o{ Aragon 
had .ji[|Mred him popular throughout 
SpamHnd had even subdued the disdain 
.oi'U^nkni^ty nobles for his illegitimate 
Uklh. An as!KX»ation was formed, 
headed by Alva and Monterey, for the 
purpose c^plAnwPon John at the head 
pf affaii^; atl4 xh January 1676, pr^- 
fatted upon foite khiF to name his 
anile:. \ 7h^ 


mother was confined in a convent at 
Toledo; Valenzuela was banished to 
the Philippines, and the administration 
committed to Don John, who was hailed 
as the protector and preserver of the 
country. ^ j -i. 

But the new minister did not tina it 
easy to fulfil the hopes his reputation 
had excited, or to infuse into the ex- 
hausted and debilitated Spanish monar- 
chy the vigour requisite for contending 
against Ldwis XIV., in the plenitude of 
his power. In 1678, the other Euro- 
pean powers concluded with France the 
treaty of Nimeguen, by whvih she was 
allowed to retain Franche Comtfj, (for- 
merly called the County of Burgundy, 
a fief of the empire, and till then one of 
the Netherland provinces,) upon resto- 
ring her other conquests. Don John, 
seeing no alternative when deserted by 
every ally, reluctantly acceded to the 
treaty. 

He now seems to have meditated en- 
deavouring to gain for Charles the 
friendship of his formidable adversary 
and brother-in-law, for which purpose he 
eifected a marriage between Charles and 
Lewis's niece, Maria Louisa, a daughter 
of the duke of Orleans, by Henrietta of 
Enmand. All French connexion was 
at this moment distasteful to Spain, 
Don John's popularity had already suf- 
fered from the necessity of signing a 
disadvantageous treaty. He had given 
oflence by his harsh treatment of the 
queen-mother. By his declared inten- 
tion of punishing all malversation during 
her regency, he had provoked the enmity 
pf those who had anything to iear on 
that account ; and, finally, the French 
marriage gave full scope to the malice 
of his rivals. Don John found the 
young king's affections alienated from 
him*, and saw little hope of accomplish- 
ing tli^ reforms and improvements he 
meditated in the commerce, agriculture, 
finances, and general condition of the 
kingdom. Disa|q>ointment and morti- 
fication preyed upon his health, and are 
said to have rendered a casual ague 
fatal. He died in September, 1679. 

With this second Don John seems to 
have expired the last spark of talent in 
the Spanish branch of the Austrian dy- 
nasty, the last cl^ance of re-invigorating 
the sinking monarchy. The queen- 
mothev was instantly recalled, and the 
court was divided between her party and 
that Of the queen-consort. The govern- 
meol pmsented a scene of hopeless 
anandiy. A low-bom .man named 
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clerk, had found means of captivating the assumption of .thS title of king 
the kins^'s favour, persuaded Charles to the prince-regenti now’ Pedro II. But' 
govern in person, or, in other words, to when it was followed by that of Alfonso's 
allow him to exercise the authority, divorced wife and actual sister^^indaw. 
without the name, of prime minister, who bore the title of queen, this second 
But Eguva had not understanding pro^ time but for a few months, the hand, of 
])brtioiiato to his ambition, and his Isabella became a prise of less value ; 
knowledge wea confined to the routine and upon Pedro II/s remariying four 
of pubhc business. Every department years afterwards with a German prin- 
kll into disorder, and the whole action cess, Maria Sophia of Netiburg, she 
of government seemed to be suspended, sank into the oidinary condition of the 
The external tranquillity whlBh Charles daughters of second or third-rate sove* 
might have hoped to pur- re^s. 

heavy sacrifices The anarchy of the Spanish govern- 
1665—1680. had submitted to at the ment at length induced 

peace of Nimeguen, was first Charles to appoint the duke , 
disturbed by disputes and transaflantio of Medina Geli prime mi- i68(Ii-i7oo. 
hostilities with Portugal. Spam claimed nister. This nobleman was ^ 

possession of both banks of the river well-intentioned, and sought to bring^ 
de la Plata, as forming part of her forward men of talent and experience s 
province of Buenos- Ayres. Portugal but he was thwarted by the jt^ousy of 
maintained that the northern bank be- Egiiya, and, in fact, only added another 
longed to Brazil; and, in assertion of faction to those already distracting the 
this right, in 1680, built a town upon court. Ere long the queen-mother's 
the bank she claimed, to which was cabal drove him out of office, and he was 
given the name of Colony of the Sacra- succeeded by the count of Orc^esa, a 
ment. Tins town the governor of Buenos- youngwna!\ of far superior abilities, who 
Ayres seized and destroyed, and a war long retained the king's confidence, 
had nearly ensued. But neither court But the king himself, who anxiously 
wished to recur to arms ; and it wjo at desired to promote and enforce all salu- 
length agieed that Spain should make t^y measures, harassed by these ‘Con-» 
reparation to Portugal, by rebuilumg dieting parties and interests, distracted 
the town, the question of right being re- between his love for his beautiful young 
served for discussion ^ commissioners, queen, and his detestation of everything 
Neither the commissioners, nor even !^ench. was fast sinking into a state of 
the pope, could, however, satisfactorily hypochondriacal disease. The finances 
decide so difficult a point ; and tov up- of Spain were altogether ruined ; the 
wards of a century the Colony of the government was disorganized ; the army 
Sacrament remained a constant subject had lost its reputation for courage and 
of irritation and contention between discipline ; commerce was annihilated^ 
Spain and Portugal. and agriculture so nearly so, that famine 

The latter kingdom took little share was a constantly- threatening evil. What 
in the general politics of Ecu could the talents of one man d^^against 
from*A D. prince-regent such an accumulatton of ills ? And to 

1670—1700. was ei^rossed w the inter- Interfere ^ith Uropesa’s attention to the 
nal concerns of his^ domi- remedies necessary for healing these 
nions, and by negotiations touching the ternal disorders, Lewis XIV. continued, 
marriage of his only daughter, the /ft- even in peace, an uninterrupted course 
/(Zftfa Isabella Louisa. She was his of ^tty aggresdon and encroachment 
presumptive heir } and notwithstanding In I684,a twenty years' truce, concluded 
that the right of the house of Braganza id Ratisbotiy confirmed to Prance seve- 
to the throne rested entirely upon the ral places pilfered firom Spain and 
law which excluded every prmcess mar^ Austria sines the pehSe of Nimeguen. 
ried to a foreign prince, all the matches It wag not until Lewis's persecution 
proceed for the Infanta were with of his ownl^estant subjects had stirred 
foreign princes; the spspensionof the up against hhn the vehement resentment 
fundamental law of Lamego in her fa- am indigtiatieQ of eveiy Protestant ns^ 
vour being always a presupposed con- lion, especkdly of the Dotoh, imd nntit 
ditioff. For various reasons all these the revolufion of '1688, tw^aeiiif WB- 
nuptial treaties were broken off. The fimn IH. tqpmtfaeEngfisntbrciie^tl^ 
death of the deposed King Alfonso, aai me whole weMt of the Britide empire 
1683, produced no other pereekibfo brio BrnGmimAllmpee. that ffjty cm 
effect upon the affairs of Portugal than tual resistattce wae^pposed to French 
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ambition. ‘ Then, although Lewis was 
still upon the whole successful, especially 
in the Netherlands and the ever-turbu- 
tent Catalonia, his triumphs were min- 

g ied with defeats, and the united Eng- 
sh and Dutch fleets deprived him 
permanently of the naval superiority he 
had till then enjoyed. The peace of 
Ryswick, concluded in 1697, coniinncd 
to him Strasburg, and some additional 
conquests in the Netherlands, but much 
fewer than any treaty that had pre- 
ceded it, his chief acquisition on this 
occasion being the greater part of the 
island of Hispaniola or St. Domingo. 

The remainder of Charles's reign was 
entirely occupied by intrigues concern- 
^g the succession to his crown. He 
'hm no children, either by Maria Louisa, 
jrho died in 1690, or by his second wife, 
a Palatine princess, Marianne of Neu- 
burg, a sister of the queen of Portugal 
and of the Emperor Leopold's third 
empress. There were three rival candi- 
dates for the imsnense inheritance, which 
his increasing infirmities promised to 
leave open at* an early p^iod^s and 
whose respective and conflicting preten- 
sions divided his court and council. 

.The dauphin of France claimed 
ihr^gh, his' deceased mother, who, us 
XHiaries's eldest sister, would have been 
his heir biit for her renunciation. The 
Empress Margaret, Charles's second 
sister, was, like the eldest, dead; and 
had left only one daughter, Maria Anto- 
niella, electress of Bavaria. This Prin- 
cess also had since died, leaving one 
son, the sole representative of Margaret. 
The emperor, unwilling to see the Spa- 
nish succession pass from the direct Aus- 
trian line, had obliged his daughter to re- 
nounce<ier right to her maternal heritage 
at her marriage ; but her renunciation, 
not having been confirmed bj( the king 
or Cortes of ’'Spain, was generally es- 
teemed invalid ;'and her son, who under 
all circumstances wai^ assuredly the 
right heir, was the favourite candidate 
both with ChsMbfesi and his people. The 
third pretenderwastheEmperor Leopold, 
who considering his grandson's rights to 
* beset aside by Maria Antonietta’s renun- 
mation, claimed both through h\p mother 
Maria, daughter to Philip III., and as 
theaol#reJmning male descendant, in 
the dir^.liiie, from. Joanna, the daug^ 
ter, of Ferdioand and Isabella. At 
the same tftnci; tot avert any objection 
to the re-u&itm of the Spanish domi- 
nions with the'empive*^ Leopold offer^ 
to renounce fist lar himself and 


his eldest son, in favour of hie second 
son Charles. 

The queen warmly supported her 
nephew the archduke, and, influenced 
by her, a strong party adopted his in- 
terests. The queen-mother, at the head 
of another party, as warmly supported 
her great grandson, the electoral prince 
of Bavaria. Her death gave a great 
advantage to the archduke's advocates/ 
but the king still inclined to the electoral 
prince, thdtigh hesitating, and unwilling 
to take any decisive step. The count 
of Monterey was, at this early period, 
the only person of consideration 
who inclined to the Bourbons. The 
aspect of affairs was quickly changed 
by PVench intrigue, combining with the 
difficulties arising from the divided inte- 
rests of those wno should have united 
against French aggrandizement. 

Lewis found means to persuade Wil- 
liam III. that the best security against 
such an increase of power, to either 
France or Austria, as might endanger 
the rest of Europe, would be the divi- 
sion of the Spanish dominions amongst 
the claimants. In conformity with this 
view he induced him to concur in, what 
is ^lled, the first partition-treaty, by 
whi^ Spain, the Netherlands, and 
America, were given to the electoral 

g rince, the two Sicilies, as Naples and 
icily are termed, to the dauphin, and 
the Milanese to the archduke. This 
treaty was to he kept a profound secret 
from, every one except the emperor, 
whose assent to it William undertook 
to obtain. 

Whilst this negotiation was proceed- 
ing, Lewis had sent the Marquis d'Har- 
court to Madrid as his ambassador. 
D'Harcourt was an artful diplomatist, 
with a clever and fascinating wife. This 
adroit couple quickly routed the stifle 
and strjught-forward Count Harrach,the 
Austrian ambassador ; won over many 
courtiers, including the influential Cardi- 
nal Portocarrero, to their side ; lured the 
queen with the prospect of marrying t he 
dauphin, then a widower ; excited an in- 
terest in favour of tlte dauphin's sons, by 
exhibiting their pictures, and pointing out 
their likeness to Maria Theresa, who was 
still tenderly thought of, as the natural 
heiress ; and finsdly, they strove to alle- 
viate all fears of annexation to EVance, 
by suggesting the choice of the aecond 
of these princes, Philip»4ulce of Anjou, 
llie pailitton-treaty was no sooner con- 
cluded, than the secret was betrayed to 
the court' of Madrid ; and, as Lewis had 
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anticipated, exasperated. both king and 
people against the planners of such an 
attempt at dismembering the Spanish 
monarchy, which was represented as 
originating with King William. 

But if Charks was thus alienated 
from his best friend, and instigated to 
make a will, no other immediate benefit 
result^ to Lewis. The king of Spain 
consulted the Spanish lawyers upon the 
justice and law of the case, and with 
their advice made a will declaring the 
electoral prince his legitimate heir. Had 
this disposition taken effect, many of 
the wars that ravaged Europe during 
the last century might have been avoid- 
ed ; but an unexpected calamity overcast 
these happy prospects. In February, 
1699, the electoral pnnce died unmar- 
ried, and his death was attributed by his 
father to poison. Be that as it may, 
the event rendered all previous arrange- 
ments whatever useless, and Lewis per- 
suaded William and Leopold to concur 
in a second partition-treaty. It was 
signed in March, 1700; the share of 
the electoral prince was transferred to 
the archduke, Navarre only excepted, 
which with the Milanese, or Lorraine, 
as an equivalent, was added tojhe 
dauphin's; but the archduke was ^o- 
hibited from visiting Spain duni^ 
Charles's life. 

This treaty, like the first, was imme- 
diately betrayed to Charles, and pro- 
duced yet greater irritation. Cabals 
and intrigues were renewed with in- 
creased vigour and virulence. *The 
queen had returned with heart and soul 
to the Austrian party, and won the 
king to it, by revealing to him the pro- 
posal for her manying the dauphin after 
nis decease. A coufiot was despatched 
to Vienna with the promise of a will in 
favour of the archduke, upon condition 
of his immediately coming to Spain, 
with fifteen thousand men, to fiefen^ 
his future kingdom against France. 
Leopold thankfully accepted the pro- 
mise, but did not comply with the con- 
dition, either from want of means, or 
through fear of offending Lewis and 
alienating William ; and the Count of 
Maceira' warned Harrach, ‘By your 
blunders we'shall swear to a Bouroon, 
whom, once acknowledged, we shall 
never desert.’ * 

Charles was deeply hurt at the, ap- 
pearance of neglect, and the Bourbon 
faction profited by his resentment. As 
his maladies increased, the inflaenoe 
of the with gradually yielded "to that 


of the confessor, who was bribed by 
Lewis; and aided by him, CardiiM 
Portocarrero at mngtn persuaded the 
king to consult the pope. Innocent 
XII. was the enemy of Austria, apd 
had besides been gained by Le'wis. He 
decided that the children of eldej^ 
sister were the lawfiil heirs ; and in order 
to insure the permanent separation^ of 
the crowns of Arance and Stoain, recqin- 
mended the selection of the duke df 
Anjou, upon condition of his so]em\)ly 
renouncing his fVench birthright. His 
veiy nomination proved the futility ‘of 
such renunciations ! 

Even the pope's sentence, though 
powerful, was not final. Charles^ still 
hesitated : his sick chamber was still 
the scene of cabal and angry contentionTt 
But with the approach o? death the in- 
fluence of the cardinal and the confessop 
rapidly increased, the papcd verdict be- 
came more sacred, and at last carried 
the day. On the 2d of October, 1700, 
Charles signed a will in favour of Philip 
of Aiyou ; and on the 3d of November 
this unfortunate monarch expired. 

His reigh had been generally disas- 
trous. He left Sjiiain, sunk 
to the very extremity of im- America 
bfipile weakness. Hfis losses 
to France have been already 
stated ; and in Africa the Puerto de Ma- 
mora was conquered from him by the 
Turks. In America only his dominions 
remained unimpaired ; but the tributary 
wealth annually furnished by the New 
World to Spain, had to Charles proved 
wholly unavailing, and had moreover been 
frequently intercepted by French cruisers. . 

In the year 1699, Portugal first 
began to derive similar supplies of the 
precious metals from Brazil,* chief 
wealth of which hat} till then been sugar 
and dye-woods. The rich gold mines of 
that regidh were casually discovered by 
some wandering, outlawed criminals. 
They immediately communicated the 
important discoveiy to government, and 
easily obtained their purdon, together 
with perimssion to work the mines, pay- 
ing the customary fifth to the king. 
This obligation they regularly dis- 
charged ; but by their turbulent character 
they cimlitded any intMei^n^ of the to- 
vm’nment with their coneei^ b^ond the 
receipt,of tho jrpyal share, and lived in a 
sort of lawless anarchy, the terror of all 

pes^able colonists .wx^in fbeir regob« 
were oiled the Pauli^, and^g 
cObtixmed a source of much anxiety eixct: 
trouble to the viceroys of 9raril. 
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BOOK III. 


CHAmn If 

Philip V* acknowledged throughout the 
Spanish monarchy — Spain governed 
in fact by Lewis XIV. — Philip ac- 
knowledged by all the powers qf 
Eurtype, except the emperor — Em- 
peror itwoulp the Spanish dominions 
in Italy-r^Grand Alliance^ Philip 
visits Italy — Disaffection of Neapo- 
litans-— Victories in Lombardy — The 
interference of the French ambas- 
sador disgusts the Spanish nobles — 
Discontents----Qhanges— Disorder of 
the administration— Archduke Charles 
invades Spain— lipanish mide roused 
to favour Philip — Ro<me surpluses 
Gibraltar — Battle of Blenheim — Pe- 
dro of Portugal paralytic— Catherine^ 
dowager of England^ regent— Portu- 
gt^ze and * British again invade 
Spain— Charles and Peterborough 
sail for the eastern coc&t^^-Utnd in 
Valencia— rCharles proclaimed king 
at Denia— Siege of Barcelona— Pe- 
terborough s daring stratagem— Bar^» 
celona takfin— Charles III. acknow- 
ledged throughout the eastern coast 
— Death, of tha Emperor Leopold^. . 

Had the electoral prince of Bavaria 
lived, there can be no doubt 
Spain - the Spanish nation 

170^1701, would gladly have received 
and acknowledged, as their 
king, the grandson of an infanta^ who 
had neither renounced, nor been for* 
mally deprived of, her birthright, and 
whose descendant could bring no such 
accession of strength to the monarchy, 
as ought in reason to alarm <he other 
powers of Europe. After the unfortu- 
nate death of this prince, had the em 
peror complied with the king of Spain's 
wish by sending the Archduke Cnarlea 
to Spain, evssrithough he had* been un- 

f The aatnojMea principally consulted for this 
ebaptet:,^ are TWarte, Da Coata, La Clede, Coxe, 
Z^ira Mlihbn, VbUolre, Memoires de NoailleSi Unt- 
venal Medefa Hlatory. Memoirs of Capuin Oegrge 
CarlejtoOtf Jp English officer, including Anecdotes 
of tha.^iPlr In Spain, under the Earl of Veter^ 
borgdliih wrItIfB by himself, Svq. Bdinburgb, 
leSS'lPSb IntefesUng and entertaining account of 
Lord Peieihoro'pgl^ share in the succession war, 
by a galUnt Sh ^e-witness of, aod particl- 
patotln,hla $Mf!to\U*.'jfsmopwdu ^recAa< dt 
Merwinik, eerUi parttn 2 Tom. 8vo. Suisse, 

177S.' One of our heat amharltlaa for all affolraw 
-Which Barwifik whs cmsnii4« 


accompanied by an army* it seems al- 
most equally probable that the indqence 
of the queen, his hunt, and Charles's 
personal inclination to favour his own 
family, must still have prevailed Over 
the intrigues of the French faction, and 
have secusjsd a will in his favour, with 
which the nation would have been well 
satisfied; both because the power of 
the king to dispose of his subjects by 
will seems to have been admitted as 
incontestable, and the will of the last 
monarch, moreover, as altogether super- 
seding those of his predecessors; and 
from the natural disposition of mankind 
to bestow all feelings of loyalty upon 
the prince in actual possession, and 
thence to regard even the lawful claim- 
ant, if compelled to seek his right by 
arms, as a foreign invader. 

Leopold, by an unaccountable over- 
sight, forfeited this advantage. The 
will of Charles II. was, immediacy 
upon his decease, announced to be in 
fawur of the duke of Anjou ; and the 
remits despatched a co{w of it to the 
French court Lewis affected to hesi- 
tate, not whether he should keep his 
engagements with his allies, but whe- 
ther the bequest to a grandson, or the 
partition treaty, were i^st beneficial to 
himself. He assembled nis council, and 
a mock deliberation ensued, which of 
course ended in a resolution to accept 
the will obtained by so much artifice 
and intrigue. 

Lewis then presented his grandson to 
the court as king of Spain and the Indies ; 
made him renounce nis right of sucoes- 
sioR to the French throne, as his grand- 
mother Maria Theresa had renounced 
hers to the Spanish, but far less so- 
lemnly; and, after obserang that the Py- 
renees were now annihilated, despatched 
Philip y., then seventeen years old, sur- 
rounded by French counsefiQrs,to his new 
kingdom. There great numbers of the 
higher ranks were his partisans ; and the 
bmk of the nation a^^eays to have been 
content with any descendant of their royal 
blood,'who offered them the prospect oian 
independent and unmutilated monarchy. 
Philip waa accordingly weU received in 
Spain, >here he was acknowledged, as. 
the choice of the people, and was freely 
proclaimed in the Netherlands, the Si- 
Qtlics, Milanese, where the Viceroys 
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had been gEined by Lewis, and in Amerioa. 
He at once banished the qaeen-<lowager 
from Madrid, disgraoed all the leaders 
of the Austrian party, and placed Car< 
dinal Pdrtocanero at the head of the 
administration. 

But whatever the apparent 

powers of the cardinal, Spain was now 
in fact governed by Lewis XIV.; whose 
, ambassador assumed a right of advising, 
if not dictating, in all affairs, and de- 
manded admission to the councils held 
by the young king and his Spanish mi- 
nisters. A Frenchman, named Orri, 
who had^shewn some talent, if not 
much honesty, in inferior financial 
departments in his own country, was 
employed to regenerate the finances 
of Spain. And the authority of the 
grandfather was yet further esta- 
blished upon Philip's marriage with 
Maria Louisa Gabriella, daughter to 
the duke of Savoy, and younger sister 
to the wife of Philip's elder brother, the 
duke of Burgundy. The Princess Or- 
sini, called by the French des Ursins, 
a l^Venchwoman, and the intimate 
friend of Mad. de Maintenon, whom 
Lewis XIV. had secretly married, was 
named Camarcra Mayors or chie^ady 
of the bedchamber to the young ^ueen, 
and the appointment was less ofiensive 
to the Spanish nation than those of her 
countrymen and women in general, 
from the circumstance of the princess 
lieing the widow of a Spanish Grandee. 
The new Camartra mayor^ who pos- 
sessed considerable talents, and* pecu- 
liarly brilliant conversational powers, 
soon acquired over her inexperienced 
mistress an influence nearly as absolute 
as that which Maria Louisa herself 
acquii-ed over her husband. 

The different powers of Europe ac- 
knowledged Philip ¥• as 
king of Spain ; even those 
1700 ^ 1702 . fbat had been mCst anxi- 
ously opposed to the \ie 
cession of a Bourbon prince. ^The 
Dutch were, indeed, alive to the dan- 
gers threatening them from an increase 
of French power. But Lewis sent his 
troops into the Netherlands by an un- 
derstanding with the elector of Bavaria, 
whom he had persuaded Charles 11. to 
appoint governor, and surprised a con- 
siderable body of Patch troops, garri- 
soning some of the fortified towns under 
an arrangement with Spain; whereupon 
the states of the United Frotinces pur- 
chased the liberation of their troops by 
the recognition of Philip. The emperor 


alone laftisad to acknowledge aBourboil 
sovereign of Spoin/protested against the 
will of Charles n. at surreptitious and 
ae invalid ; and called upon Europe for 
assistance to enCoroe his son's claims, 
and repress the inordinate ambition of 
Lewis Xiy. 

I^eopold began the war in Italy, whi- 
ther he dispatched an army uwwr the 
celebrated Prince Eugene, who then 
and there took the first steps in his 
brilliant military career. Eugene was 
a member of the ducal house of Savoy, 
sprung firom a branch which had long 
been domiciliated in France. He had 
been originally destined for the church ; 
and when he wished to change his pro- 
fession, his solicitations for a regiment 
were contemptuously repulsed by LewHig^^ 
XIV. He in consequence entered the 
service of the emperor, and his victories 
in this first Italian campaign, over some 
of the best French generals, early taught 
the arrogant monarch to repent nis rash 
judgment of a young man, whose abili- 
ties Jie had not known how to appre- 
ciate. 

Prlhce Eugene's success had the more 
important effect of encouraging the anti- 
Gallican party throughout Europe. The 

f rand Alliance, as it was called, between 
ngland, Holland and Austria, for se- 
curing to the emperor his just rights, 
and preventing the union of Spain with 
France, was concluded in August, 1701 j 
and immediately afterwards Lewis, by 
treating the Pretender as king of Eng- 
land upon the death of James II., so ex- 
asperated theEn^sh nation, that the 
war which ensued, known by the name 
of the Succession War, became as 
popular as William himself could de- 
sire. 

That able and nersevering antagonist 
of Lewis XIV. did not live to conduct 
the coftfederation he had organised* 
William died m March, 1702, and his 
successor, Queen Anne, was one of the 
weakest sovereighs that ever sat upon a 
throne. But the spiiit of the country 
was ndw tensed, and the qneen was 
compeUed to follow up her predecessor's 
plans. Fortunately for the success of 
tliose plans, end for the independence of 
Europe, her private attachment to the 
duchess of Marlborough, induced her 
to place the administmtion of puhUc 
affairs end* the command of the army 
in the hands iA two truly great men, 
Marlborough and Godolphin, wfapraised 
'England once more to’^e pnS&d emi- 
nenoeahe had oeoupied {n me ‘oays of 
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her Hfiuries and. her Edwards ; the 
laur^’dbe ^fathered* upon the present 
oeaaaioti being, howiver, purer and 
bnghler than of yore, inasmuch as 
they wme unsullied by ambition or in- 
justice. 

‘Whilst the Grand Alliance was pre- 
paring its means for severing France 
and Spain, Philip was in quiet posses- 
sion of his new dominions, and, notwith- 
standing the constant irritation excited 
by French interference, had, in the eyes 
of his subjects, become, as Maceira 
had predicted, a nation^ king. In 
Naples only symptoms of dissatisfac- 
tion appeared ; and thither, 
from" AD Lewis's directions, he 
1700-1^. determined to go. The only 
^ point of difficulty was Philip's 

" reluctance to part from his young and 
beloved wife. He'’ pleaded hard for 
leave to take her with him ; but Lewis, 
who appears to have been jealous of 
Maiia Louisa's influence over her con- 
sort, insisted upon his leaving her be- 
hind ; and perhaps no stronger inst^ince 
can be adduced of the despotic auth( 3 rity 
exercised by the French kihg ovdr the 
grandson whom he affected to treat as 
an independent sovereign, than the obe- 
dience paid by Philip to this mandate. 
He sailed alone; and to pacify the young 
queen, who was not yet iifleen years of 
age, the government of Spain was com- 
mitted, to her, with the assistance how- 
ever of a^council of regency. 

, iA Naples an extensive conspiracy 
in, favour of the Archduke Charles had 
been discovered, and suppressed, by the 
viceroy. But the disposition of the 
Neapolitans was still unfavourable to 
the Bourbon prince. Philip was coldly 
received, and his endeavours to ingra- 
tiate hin^f failed with both the nobles 
and the people. Efexy day brought 
fresh rumours of plots, and even his 
Neapolitan suzerain, the pope, overawed 
by the presence of the Austrian troons 
in Lombardy, dared not^ however ^ 
vqurably inclined tp Lewis's grandson, to 
giant him the formal investiture of the 
Siqgdoni; Disgusted with Naples, the 
young king eagerly quitted it in June, 
l^lened to Lombardy, where, he 
assnpM t to^ opiinal command of 
Freni^^h»j^PRush, and Italian . troops, 
ag^tts ^Hp Auetrians. 

TlMe gP um :df Venddme^ who hgd re- 
cent^Ken nigbri at Jie hepd of that 
arnfe^ad, pfhh alqU and judgment, 
cheAed theyiafarioui career of jhrince^ 
‘^ijgcfne.. tJn(jier<hn^j^M^pe» and aided 


by superiority of niunbers, Philip gained 
the advantage over the Imperialists at 
Vittoria and Luszara. In these engage- 
ments the young king displayed great 
personal cotuage ; when, satisfied with 
naving established, his character in this 
important point, aMrimpatient to rejoin 
his queen, m left tte army in order to 
return to Spain. 

During this visit to Italy, Philip first, 
showed symptoms of the hypochondriac 
malady, to svhich he was ever afterwards 
subject. Upon the present occasion the 
attack was short and slight, yielding to 
the excitement of active hostilities. 

Meanwhile, Maria Louisans regency 
had been anything but tran- 
quil. Her court was dis- , 
turbed by the hourly in- 170W704, 
creasing jealousy of French 
interference, which at length provoked 
Don Juan Tomas Henriquez de Ca- 
brera, admiral of Castile and one of the 
principal grandees, to withdraw to Lis- 
uon. He availed himself of his appoint- 
ment as Embassador to France to quit 
Madrid ; but from Lisbon he returned the 
sums advanced him for his embassy, not- 
withstanding the confiscation of his own 
property. He was kindly received by Pe- 
dro^^o, influenced partly by the old con- 
nexion between Portugal and England, 
and partly by a propos^ for his daugh- 
ter' s marriage with tlie archduke, had 
joined the Grand Alliance. And, to in- 
crease the young queen's embarrass- 
ments, an English armament had first 
alarmed and laundered Cadiz, and then 
captured and destroyed the greater part 
of the plate fleet, as the fleet that 
brought American treasure was usually 
named, in Vigo bay. But the resolute 
temper and high spirit of Maria Louisa 
suceessfully struggled with her difficul- 
ties. » She checked the growth of alarm 
and discontent, conciliated the affections 
of the .nation, and prevailed upon the 
nobles to give effective assistance against 
the Mivaders. 

The return of Philip by no means 
lessened the evils arising from 'Lewis's 
d^ire to be as thoroughly king of Spain 
as of France, and to make his grandson 
nothing more than his viceroy. This 
he did, to a degree that might have 
zathlfied Uie most unbridled lust of 
universal dominUn, by means of the 
Princess Orsini ; as may be judged from 
the single feet of his ootainuig, through 
hep instvumentality, a written promise 
from PhU 4 > lo cede the Nethermnds to 
bimrtn eoflqpensation for theexpense of 
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a war, undertaken* aa Iiewis alleged* 
solely to maintain Philip on the Spaaish 
throne. But for Lewia sudi umuenee 
was not enough. He seems to have 
thought Frinoess Orslni not sufficiently 
devoted ta the interests of France* ot 
rather to his o^4i^ oontradistinetion 
.to those of Spins^l and therefore com* 
missioned his ambassadors to interfere 
. with and thwart her proceedings. He 
now insisted that these representatives 
of his own person should berndmitted to 
the king's most confidential and private 
conferences with his different ministers: 
— a privilege peculiarly offensive to 
Spanish dignity* — and upon the mali- 
cious misrepresentations of one ambas- 
sador* the Cardinal £str6es* he ordered 
the Princess Orsini back to France. 
This recall was only suspended upon tiie 
urgent remonstrances of the young 
queen, who seems to have been almost 
driven to despair at the idea of being 
robbed of her friend and adviser. Even 
Portocarrero* to whom Philip mainly 
owed his crown* was disgusted and 
driven from the ministry by French in- 
fluence. He retired to Toledo, whither 
he had contributed to banish the queen- 
dowager. ^ 

In the year 1704, the contest I# the 
crown of Spain really and vigorously 
began. The Archduke Charles, accom- 
panied by eight thousand English, and 
six thousand Dutch troops, was con- 
veyed: to the Peninsula in an English 
fleet, under the command of Sir Geoige 
Rooke. He landed at Lisbon ; fmd 

though the infanta, his be- 
from trothed bride, had recently 
170 ^ 170 ^ died, he was recdved with 
cordial good will by Pedro, 
and acknowledged as Charles 111. of 
Spain. As such the admiral of Castile 
did homi^e to him ; and Charles* pre- 
pared to invade the ungdom he claimed 
at the head of an army composed of 
English, Dutch, and Portuguese. He 
thus presented himself to the Spaniards, 
not as a rival candidate of tneir own 
royal family, but as a foreigner* whom a 
confederation of their hatvural enemies, 
mostly heretics, were striving to force 
upon them. Nor was the ill effect of 
this ^earance at all compensated bv 
the efficiency of the allied troops he lea. 
Of English and Dutch4ie had few. The 
Portuguese were enervated by a long 
peace ; their fortmses were dilapidated, 
their soldiers undisciplined, their officers 
ignorant ; and their general^ eaself-suf^ 
ncient as tb^ were incapable^ 


with the generals of the allies. To cecwvr 
all* the king of Portugal had lldlen into, 
a state of hyp#chondria* which para- 
lysed every department of government. 

On the other hand, Louis XIY. sent 
to his grandsoni*8 assistance 
a body of French troops, a.d.^ 13 S 4 . 
luider the conunand of Mar- 
shal Berwick* a natural son of James 
II.* by a sister of Marlborough's, and a 
general of distinguished ability. The 
Spaniards were roused by the menace of 
Portuguese invasion. Troops were 
assembled upon different points of the 
frontier. Berwick and his French corps 
joined the principal army near Alcan- 
tara, and Philip placed himself at their ' 
head, under the marshal's guidance. 
This display of intrepidity yet furthSo^w 
gained the hearts .of the Spaniards to 
their Bourbon king. The bulk of tlfc 
nation remained faithfiil to him, and 
Charles's hopes were disappointed. 

After landing the archduke, Rooke 
proceeded to the easteq^ coast of Spain* 
enequraged by the representations of the 
rince of J^esse Darmstadt (who had 
een Yicefby of Catalonia under Charles 
II.) that the Catalans were all hostile 
to Philip, and that Barcelona waited 
mly the arrival of the allies to declare 
for Charles. But Barcelona had ex- 
pected more powerful support than her 
former viceroy with two or three thou- 
sand men ; and the eneigetic measures 
of the then viceroy, Don Francisco Ve- 
Imo* completely prevented any ebulli- 
tion of popular feeling. The prince and 
the En^ish admiral quitted the coast of 
Catalonia in mortification. 

Upon their return, however, their dis- 
^>pointment was materially compen- 
sated. Amongst other conyquences 
and proofs of theyComplete debility and 
imbecility into which Spain had sunk, 
her fortresses were neglected ; and even 
Gibraltar, trusting, perhaps, to its natu- 
ral strength, was left almost destitute of 
artillery, ammunition, and even of a gar- 
rison. Sir George Rocke and the prince 
of Hessb Xiiarmstadt resolved to attempt 
its capture. The troops were, landed, 
Unes were opened* and batteries raised ; 
whilst a ^y of sailors, scaling a part 
of the ificK snppdsed to be inaccessible* 
struck tenor to the hearts of the little 
gmijK)ii. Alter a two days’ siege* the 
TOV€|nfcrj Den Diego de Salmas* cifoi- 
tolaM. Pdis^o A was taken in Qaeeu 
AiHxa's name; the prinise of Hesse 
Daimstaiffi was stationed there^^ilh a 
gandson of two thousand imi; and 
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Gibrattav has remised aver since in the 
hands of Sie English. * . 

But the . most memorable militairy 
transactions of the year 
llte Ncthtrlandi' passed in Germany; 

indeed, although 
» 1702-*1704. the succession war was 
essentially a Spanish 
war, the great battles to which it owes 
its principal celebrity, and by which the 
issue was, or ought to have been, de- 
cided, were fought in Germany and the 
Netherlands. At the very breaking out 
of hostilities in 1702, the duke of Marl- 
borough was sent to the Low Countries, 
where, at the head of sixty thousand 
'men of British and allied troops, he 
(Recked the enterprising genius of the 
^^nch commanders, and wrested from 
them several towns.. The campaign of 
l*/03 was e(]ually favourable, but not 
ve^ important. 

In the year 1704 the operations in 
the Netherlands were again indecisive ; 
the main design I'f the French being, in 
conjunction with the elector of Bavuria, 
to surprise and overpower the emperor 
in his hereditary dominions. Cftie french 
army had joined the elector; another 
was on its march; and Leopold, who 
was at the same time harassed by rebel 
lion in Hungary, seemed upon the brink 
of inevitable destruction. But the duke 
of Marlborough hastened with thirty- 
six thousand men, drawn from the 
Netherlands and the banks of the 
Rhine, to the relief of Austria. He de- 
ceived the enemy by his masterly ma- 
noeuvres, and effected his junction upon 
the banks of the Danube with the mar- 
grave of Baden, who commanded the 
troops of those states of the empire that 
adhered to their emperor. Prince Eugene, 
who, with fifteen thousand men, was 
observing the movements of a FVench 
army of thirty thousand, sucdbeded in 
joining Marlborough and the margrave, 
at the very time that the troops he had 
been watching joined the^elector. • 
Marlborough and Eugene liOjjv deter- 

J ined to engage; and on the 13th of 
ugust they attacked the Gallo-Bava- 
rian armj^which was strongly posted 
near BlenHm, They overcame all the 
difiS4til%!!yR the ground, and, after a 
hard-Mpt battle, gained the glorious 
and dMnve victory of Blenheim. The 
French lost forty thousand men, inclu- 
ding prisoners ^ ' the remainder fled to- 
wards the Rhtne^ and the emperor was 
completely relieved from the ruin sb 
ktcly impending over him. 


In the year 1705, Fortone began to 
smile ^on Charles in Spain 
also* The first military event 
of the campaign was an un- 
subcessfhl siege of Gibraltar by the 
French and Spanish troops under Mar- 
shal Tes84, which<#as raised before the 
end of April. The marshal then has- 
tened to take the command upon the 
Portuguese frontier, whence Berwick, 
had b^n recalled, as one fruit of the in- 
trigues canted on by the French ambas- 
sadors against Princess Orsini. Despite 
the young queen's entreaties, that extra- 
ordinary woman had been, banished 
from Spain by Lewis's orders in 1704* 
But upon reaching Versailles, she was^ 
as an especial favour to Maria Louisa, 
admitted to the King's presence, when 
she thoroughly j ustified her conduct, even 
according to his views. Her triumphant 
re-installation in her post of Camarera 
Mayor, is said to have been materially 
hasten^ by Mad. de Maintenon's jea- 
lousy of the pleasure Lewis evidently 
took in her society and conversation. 

The exchange of Berwick for Tessd 
was unfortunate for the Bourbon cause ; 
whilst, on the other side, the substitu- 
tion^ Lord Galway and the Marquess 
das l^as to the discordant commanders 
of thft preceding year, infused vigour into 
the allied troops, to which the 
political alterations that oo- 
ciirred at Lisbon contributed. 

The king now laboured under a para- 
lytic seizure, which rendered him totally 
inconijpetent to the duties of roysdty. 
His queen was dead, and his eldest son 
still under age. The regency was, there- 
fore, committed to his sister Catherine, 
queen-dowager of England, who had 
returned to Portugal upon Charles II.’s 
death. Catherine displayed in her high 
oflic4 a vigour of intellect for which she 
had not had credit at the English court, 
aqjl exAted herself zealously to support 
her former subjects, and to forward the 
object of the Grand Alliance. Galway 
and das Minas invaded Spain; and 
Tessd, who here, as before Gibraltar, 
complained bitterly of the ineflicient and 
destitute condition in which his army 
was left by the court of Madrid, could 
notprev^c the fall of several fortified 
towns. He thought himself fortunate 
in preservinjgthehiost important, Bada- 
joz and AlcMtara. 

Charles was no longer with this army, 
ortmlbe Portuguese side of 
the Peninsula. A small army, 4.1,^1705!, 
destittlA to act on the eastern 
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eoutofSpaiflilHulbeende^tebedfroin «u mttA iHili)snbed. Tlw •drniiil 
England. The fleet convening it touched and offieetf of Ihe fleet adopM the seine 
at lis^n in June; and Charles gladly opinion. 1110' Dutch general^ on the 
embarked, to accompany the troo^ and ether hand, positively refused to expose 
their commander, tne bold, able, but his troops to the useless and certain de« 
eccentric earl of ' Feteiborous^, and struetion attending an attempt so mani. 
renew in person^ tlid attempt that had festly hopeless. The council of war 
failed the year before. As they passed judged it impossible to take Baredona, 
Gibraltar, the prince of Hesse Darmstadt without more forces, and the little army 
joined the expedition. was discouraged. A daring stratai^m 

The first ^ace they made was Altea of Peterborough's, the success of which 
Bay, in the kingdom of Valencia. In depended upon his deceiving his fnends 
this district the people were favourably as well as his enemies, solved all these 
disposed to the archduke. The small difficulties. He called a new council of 
town of«Denia surrendered without re- war, and agreed, that should the siege 
sistance ; and here, first in Spain, the still be deemed impracticable, upon an 
archduke was proclaimed as Charles appointed day it should be abandoned, 
III. It appears to have been Peter- and the armament should sail for Na|^s. 
borough's plan to gain possession of the Upon the day he had named, 
ill-defended capital, Valencia itself, and standing the dissetiisfaction of Charles, 
then march direct upon Madrid, by a road the violent complaints of the princ^ of 
on which, no attack being anticipated, Hesse Darmstadt, and the disapproba- 
no preparations were made for resist- tion of the naval officers, he sent his 
ance. But the earnest representations artillery on board, and made eveiy pro- 
of the prince of Hesse Darmstadt as to paration for re-embarking the troops, 
the superior strength and importance of Vhe garrison of Barcelona beheld 
Catalonia, and the good disposition of thefB operations from their walls, and, 
the Catalans, prevailed with Charles. lulled into perfect security, celebrated 
Peterborough’s promising plan was with public rejoicings the supposed re- 
abandoned, and leaving a smal^arri- treat of their enemies. But at the very 
son in Denia, they sailed for BaCroelona. omoment of their imaginary triumph, 
Barcelona is a well-fortified *town ; Lord Peterborough, who had made his 
but its principal defence is the adjoining dispositions accordhig to both his pro- 
fort of Montjuich, situated upon a lofty fessed and his real design, put himself at 
hill, and esteemed nearly impregnable, the head of twelve hundr^ foot and two 
The garrison outnumbered the Msieg- hundred horse, and calling at the quar- 
ing army ; and although the citizens ters of the prince of Hesse Darmstadt, 
were inclined to favour Charles, whose bitter censures had intimated 
the vigour of the viceroy, together some doubts of the valour of a general 
with the recollection of his triumph so feady to retreat, invited his high- 
of the preceding year, prevented any ness to bear him company upon an eti- 
mo vement on their part. The Catalans terprise which might induce him to form 
were now generally hostile to the French a better opinion of British co«ra^. The 
and the Bourbon king ; but they waited prince readily ^ined the small band, 
for some signal success of the alfies, or and Peterborough led them tip the bill 
their possession of some strong place, upon which Montjuich is situated. They 
ere they would declare openly for Chgrles. surprised the garrison, drove them flT>m 
They joined the army only in small their outer works, and entered the inner 
bands; and being unused to the re- ftorks pell-meU with them; when the 
straints of discipline, these were disposed earl, fringing up other bodies of troops 
to act only as somatenes or miquelet^ whom he*had stationed conveniently for 
names for irregular troops, derived flom that purpose, was quickly master of the 
the soma/en, or alarm beU, that sum- fortress. The prince of Hesse Darm- 
moned the inhabitants to arms, and stadtjHl in the assault, 
from the name of a favourite leader. This hrilliant acbievemenf decided the 
Their accession afforded, therefore, but fiste of Bsieelona, The town was Ooltt"’ 
trifling encouragenfent to the allied mended ^ Montjuich. The spirits of 
commanders, the besl^ets wete prodigiously tdkM, 

Under these oinnimstances, the camp add inoonotivabie exertions were. made, 
was a scene of disorder. The fdfnce The. Catalans Were filled with ^donfi* 
of Hesse still urged the immense im-^ dehOe, tod fourteen thomfa^ ‘jtnnie* 
portanoeof tile and by him Ohirlea diately joined Charles^ ttiratrd. Tho 
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garrisoned BarcSlona ^vras proportion* In the Netherlands nothing of'mo- 
ably , depressed. The disaffected inha- ment occurred this year, 
bitanta clamoured for a nirrender; and the duke Of Marlbo- 
Velasoo. upon a practicable breach being rough's plans being maoV, a.d. 1705.' 
made, capitulated. But his government thwarted by the cold- 
bad been somewhat arbitrary; the people ness, if not the jealouq[. of the mar- 
rose agunst him ; the miquelets, mak- grave ^ Baden and the Dutch generals, 
ing their way into the town, began to in Italy VendOme decidedly gained the 
plunder the adherents of Philip; and advantage over Prince Eugene; and the 
Lord Peterborough was obliged to force duke of Savoy, who had deserted the 
an entrance into the place before the cause of his 8ons-in>law to join the 
time specified, in order to rescue the Grand Alliatice. was stripped of far the 
viceroy from the revenge of those who larger part of his dominions. Great 
had been subject to his rule, and to apprehensions were entertained that the 
repress the disorders of his own friends, death of the Empei^r Leopold, which 
the miquelets. In this he presently sue- took place in May, would materially 
ceededv and h^ besides the high satisfac- weaken the allies ; but it produced no 
tign of snatching the young and beautiful change in the politics of Austria. His 
wshichess of Popoli, whose husband had eldest son. Joseph I., succeeded him ; 
been next in command to Velasco, from and if fraternal affection was a less 
tHfe hands of a licentious soldiery. powerful incentive to exertion than Leo- 

On the 23d of October Charles en- pold's attachment to his favourite son 
tered Barcelona, was received with the had been, the new emperor was too 
greatest demonstrations of joy, and pro- sensible of the importance to himself, 
claimed king of Sjjain. He restored the and indeed to every state in Europe, of 
old Catalan constitution, and Catalonia repressing the all-grasping ambition of 
almost unanimously declare^ in hy fa- Lewis, not to concur strenuously in the 
vour. Philip's Spanish troops deserted schemes of the allies, 
to him in great numbers. The garrisons 
that remained faithful to Philip were re- V 
duced. and Rosas alone, in the whole pro-# ^ Chapter IL 

vince, resisted the authority of Charles, 

Catalonia thus secured. Lord Peter- Barcelona besieged bf/ Philip-^^Relieved 
borough returned to Valencia. There at the last extremity by an English 
too the country rose in favour of King Jleet^Philip and hts Quern quit Mor- 
Charles. Most of the towns did the drid, which the British and Portth 
same; and the capital enthusiastically gueze occupy — Charles gains posses- 

welcomed the English leader. Those sion * of Aragon-^Petevborough re- 
places, that professed adherence to called--Bermck reinstates Philip in 
Philip, Peterborough terrified into -sub- Madrid— -Battle of Ramillies— Marl- 

mission bytbreats,which,had they made borough's conquests in the Nether- 
the slightest attempt at resistance, he lands— Prince Eugene's success in 
had nomgf^ns of executing. He defeated Italy— Death of Pedro IL—John V, 

bodies of men three or /cur-fold his own marries an Archduchess— Imperiol- 

numbers. summoned and took well-for- ists* occupy Naples— Berwick gains 

tified cities with a handful of hoAe, de- the Iwttle of Almanza— Catalonia 

ceived his foes in a thousand ways, a^e faithfitl to Charles — Philip 

sometimes of questionable honour, and abrogates the constitutions of Ara- 

relieved his deficiencies o£#irtillery ami gon and Valencia — Dissensions with 

ammunition by intercepting supjdies de- the Duke of Orleans — Battle of 

atiped for the enemy. Murcia Aras as Oadmarde— English occupy Sar- 

eaeily overrun as Valencia, and the dinut— Negotiations Jbr peace— Al- 

whble east of Spain acknowledged the lies dissatisfied with Lewises offers— 

authority of King Charles, Philip re- Negotiations broken off— Philip dis- 

taining^^onhfeRosa^ Alicant# and*Ferii- misses his French ministers— Battle 

sola, Carlist spirit spread of MMaquet— The Netherlands 

into Amm} *00 }t was with great difi. wholly occupied by the Allies— Con- 

ficuIW JKtthe archbishop of Saragossa gress at Gertruydenberg — Duplicity 

could preserve the tranquillity of that Lewis— Negotiations broken off— 

or prevent the inhabitants from Marlborough and Eugene invade 
rwng against the Freseb troops sent to ' Fhsnce^Charles twice defeats Phi- 
fom their gaf|ison. Hp^Enters Madrid in triumph— 
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Frenth invade CfOahmia—Venddme 
awl Philw surprisB Stanhope at Bri-* 
huega--Defeat him and Siaktenherg 
separately — Charles again oor^fm 
to Catalonia^Whig ministry over* 
thrown in England. * 

. The spring of 1706 opened with Philip's 
endeavour to recover Catalo- 
• aTd. 1^6. "ja. He summoned Tessd, 
with 20,000 men hrom the 
western frontier, to form the siege of 
Barcelona. Lewis sent Marshal N oailles 
with considerable reinforcements to as- 
sist in ilb; a French squadron, under 
one of his natural sons, the Count of 
Toulouse, blockaded the harbour by 
sea, and Philip placed himself at the 
head of the army. Charles, elated by 
his recent success, had not anticipated 
the attack. His troops were dispersed 
to occupy the various fortified towns in 
his possession, only 3,000 remaining to 
garrison a place which, from the eident 
of its works, required 15,000 ; the forti- 
fications of Montjuich had not been 
repaired since its capture, and Peter- 
borough was in Valencia. Hoping to 
profit bv these circumstances, Philip 

E revailed upon the cautious andj^wil- 
ng Tessd to advance at once ufm Bar- 
celona, leaving behind them all* other 
Carlist towns and fortresses; and the 
immediate reduction of this seat of his 
competitor’s power, with the seizure of 
that competitor himself, were confi- 
dently expected. 

But the spirit and determination of 
their chosen king inspired the inhabi- 
tants as well as the garrison of Barce- 
lona with correspondent energy. All 
the citizens, including the clergy, took 
arms to assist the troops, and the women 
and children laboured at repairing the 
fortifications. Lord Peterboroughrupon 
the first tidings of the siege, collected 
what troops he could, hurri^ back to 
Catalonia, and stationed himself, with a 
little band of 2000 foot and 600 horse, in 
the mountains near Barcelona, whence 
he incessantly harassed the liesiegers, 
whilst, by daily shifting his position, he 
baffied all their endeavours to repay him 
in kind. Cou nt Cifuentes, with the 

* t*he authorities principally consnlteC for this 
chapter, are Triarte, Da Goata, La Glede, Coxe, 
lH>rfl Mahon, Carleton, voUalre, Berwick, Me- 
motrea de Noalllea, Universal Modem History, 
History of Great Britain, from the Eerolattoa 
1660, to the Coacioeion of the Treaty of Aaitoai, 
1862, by W. Belaham, 12 vola. gfo. Loudon, 1660 » 
a work the authority of whicb is, boweTer,son|o- 
what inpatred by Its cplonilaf of stfong pirty 
feeUngs, 


nnquelets, similariy annoyed the ba* 
sieging army on the opposite side of the 
town. Genera/ Donegal lesolutely de- 
fended Montjuich, and, notwithstanding 
its dilapidaM state, held out for twenty- 
three days. At the end of that time, he 
himself being kUled, the f^arrison eva- 
cuated the fortress and reared into the 
town. 

The'whole force of the besiegers was 
now turned upon the place itself. A 
practicable breach was made by the 
batteries, and Barcelona and Charles 
had no hopes left, when an English fleet 
appeared in sight with supplies and rein- 
forcements. The Count of Toulouse 
immediately withdrew. Admiral Leake 
entered the harbour of Barcelona, qpd 
Philip, in despair, raised the siege, aban * 
doning his artillery and hospitau. 

The French and Spanish army wt^ 
dreadfully harassed in their retreat by 
Peterborough and Cifuentes, and fairly 
driven across the Pyrenees. When 
once upon French gM>und, Philip was 
strongly uiged to abandon Spain alto- 
gett^r. But danger and difficulty 
aroused llhat habitually indolent and 
now hypochondriac prince to exertion. 
He professed his resolution never to give 
Mip the contest, and hastened back to 
Madrid, where fresh disasters, the re- 
sult of the former, awaited him. 

The withdrawing of Tessd and his 
20,000 men from the western frontier, 
had so weakened the army on thai side, 
that Berwick, who had been replaced in 
command there, was unable to resist 
Galway and das Minas. Those gene- 
rals T^uced Alcantara, Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, and Salamanca, and in the month 
of June advanced rapidly towards Ma- 
drid. Charles meanwhile ha# entered 
Aragon, where hg was joyfully received. 
On ail sides persons who had till .then 
been <feemed adherents of Philip, de- 
serted to the conqueror. The Bueaiic 
Isles submitted upon the appearance of 
the British fleet. 

Upon this emergency, the personal 
attachment felt for the Bourbon king, 
and yet more forhis queen, seems to have 
prevailed at Madrid and indeed through- 
out Caatlle, over the detestation of 
Frendf interference and dictation ; and 
those mndees who had hitherto dis- 
tracted the court with their fectkm 
spfrit, were now unanimous in theie 
devotion to Philip and Maria Louisn. 
The queen, with the mmiatere, ^the 
^ime^ of justieer and other of 

gotenuoent^ removed aod 
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Philip, acAnnpaniet^bv all those nobles 
isha did not attend the queen, joined 
Marshal Berwick’s arm)r. 

Philip and Maria Louisa had quitted 
Madrid but a day or two ere Lord GaL 
way and the marquess das Minas took 
possession of the capital. Here th^ 
were to have been joined by Charles; 
and, had he hastened thither, he 
might perhaps have rivalled Philip in 
the affection of the inhabitants, and the 
eontest have been at once decided. 
But the bold and enterprising Peterbo^ 
rough had again left him, returning to 
Valencia to make prepairations for con- 
ducting the monarch he supported by 
that road to Madrid ; and Charles was 
pgrsuaded by those about him to com- 
^)lete the subjugation of Aragon, and 
take possession of Samgossa in his way. 

has been suggested that Galway, 
jealous of Peterborough's brilliant repu- 
tation, urged the young king to this 
course in order to foil a rival's plans. 
This is unlikely Austrians are prover- 
bially slow; and the more probable oon- 
jecture seems to be that Ch^les,fWho 
saw no urgent reason for hurry, fancied 
he was making sure work by his deli- 
berate progress, and wished to receive 
some comphmentaiy invitation from hisi 
capital ere he enter^ it. 

If this were Charles's expectation, he 
was disappointed. The Castilians looked 
with disgust upon a conquering army of 
foreigners, great part of whom were 
heretics, (a feeling which only the pre- 
sence and conciliating address of the 
descendant of their kings could have 
changed,) and Toledo alone of thedbnsi- 
derable towns declared for Charles. 
Even this demonstration of anti^Galli- 
can sentiments was ])rodueed by the 
influence and exertions of the queen 

had united with his former intago- 
nist to promote the cause he had b^n 
the chief instrument to defeat. 

The forces under the duke of Berwick 
were at this moment so reduced, that 
had the allies united, and vigorously 
assailed ^m, he must needs have been 
cxpelled^from Spain. But Galway and 
das MiWas loitered at Madrid, where 
they tipbred their troops to indulge in 
excwMk that, besides further disgusting 

khatdtants, near^ unfitted the 

soldkrs fol^ subsequent exertion in the 
WStd. Whilst thqr were thus losing the 

B ourable mefttent, ' the atmy that had 
^ted from Bfreakflm into France,^ 
tkOtossed the Pytenees^ * aiid Joined Bw- 
wick, who immediate advanced to- 


wards Madrid. This movement, and the 
difficulty of maintaining any discipline 
amidst the licentiousness of a great town, 
determined the allied generals to leave 
the oapital, and march to Guadalaxara, 
where they were met by Charles, who 
had now obtained entire possession of 
Aragon, and by Peterborough, who had 
been engaged in opening the road from 
Valencia to Madrid, ly the reduction of 
intervening fortified towns. 

But Berwick was now too strong for 
the allies ; and, to complete the overthrow 
of Charles's high-raised hopes, the 
supreme command of all the, English 
troops in Spain was given to Galway. 
Peterborough, whose temper rendered it 
difficult to act with him, had, upon a 
quarrel with das Minas, offered to un- 
dertake a mission to Savoy. He was 
taken at his word by Charles, and 
soon afterwards recalled to England. 
Galway was no ma:tch for Berwick. It 
may, by the way, be worth observing, 
that Galway, the English general, was a 
Frenchman, (his name was lioubignc ; 
he came to England a protestant fugi- 
tive from Lewis’s bigoted persecution, 
and was much esteemed, and promoted 
to h^^tual rank, by King William,) 
whilstxierwick, the French commander, 
was, *ns has been already slated, an 
Englishman. In a masterly campaign, 
Berwick recovered nearly all Castile, and 
Philip and Maria Louisa returned to 
Madrid, where they were received with 
rapturous delight 

The*triumphs achieved this year by 
the generals of the ^ , . 

Grani Alliance were a> 
bnlliant m other quar- 
ters as in Spain, and not, as there, fol- 
lowed by reverses. In the Netherlands 
the French were encouraged by the 
small* portion of advantage, which the 
jealousies and rivalries that thwarted 
Mt^lborough’s plans had afforded them 
the preceding year, to resume the oflen- 
sive; and Marshd Vilkroi, who had 
the chief command, was ordered to risk 
a general engagement. The result of 
this rash measure was that Marlbo- 
rough gained the sj^dendid and decisive 
battle of Ramillies, m which tho French 
lost their whole train of artillery, and 
18 or 20,000 men, killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, whilst the remainder fled in 
complete disorder. Louvain and Brus- 
sels immediately opened their gateb to 
the 'eoflquerors; Mechlin, Antwerp, 
Qhenti^.Ifruges, and Oudeaarde, surren- 
dered upon being summoned ; Ostend, 
Menin, Dendermond, and Ath, capitu- 
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lated after a few days* resistance^ and But this acquisition was more than 
almost the whole of the Netherlands balanced by the opportunity which the 
was in possession of the allies. armistice afforded Lewis of sending a 

Another consequence of the battle of second army into Spain* under the 
HamiUies was, tliat Lewis* convinced of oommand of his nephew* the duke of 
the incompetence of his favourite Ville^i Orleans, The energy and address of 
roi, recalled Venddme from Italy* to the marquess de los Balbases* viceroy 
^ take his place. Vendume found the of Sicily* prevented that island* where 
troops too much reduced* and every^ the Bourbons were equally hated* from 
. thing too much disorganised for even following the example of Naples, i 
his talents to offer any effectual resist- The year 1707 was unfavourably to 
ance to Marlborough. BulPhis absence the allies. In the Netherlands the judg- 
iiom Italy removed the only obstacle ment with which Vendume conducted 
in Eugene's path. The French were his defensive operations temporarily ob- 
j «engaged in the siege of Turin* structed the victorious progress of Marl- 
almost the last remnant of the borough ; but nothing material occurred, 
duke of Savoy's dominions, An attack upon Toulon, destined to 
when they were attacked and completely onpple the French marine* failed qg- 
defeated by Eugene. They lost their tirely. 

artillery and baggage, and 8,000 men. In Spain the inoompetency of Galwav 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. Turin to contend against Ber« ^ 

was relieved, the French were driven wick blighted Charles's i^ 07 °*i 708 . 
beyond the Alps, the duke of Savoy was lately fair prospects. Gal- 
1 einstated in his duchy, and the Milanese way and das Minas were anxious to crush 
was recovered. The Emperor detached Berwick ere he should be reinforced ; and 
some small districts from the Milanese, he skilfully availed himself of that laud- 
which he allotted tu the duke of Savoy* able^esirOMto draw them into attacking 
in recompense of his suffeiings in tlie him in an advantageous position that he 
cause of the allies, conferred upon his had taken on the vega, or plain of Al- 
brother Charles the duchy of Mi^ as manza. His numbers were larger than 
an imperial lief, and, in his mdff, ap- 41ie allied generals were aware of, and 
pointed Pnnee Eugene governor. * their troops were exi^austed by long and 
In December of this year died Pedro hasty marches. The battle, which was 
11. of Portugal, and was sue- fought on the 25th of April* was severely 
ceeded by his eldest son, John contested, but ended in the complete 
Y.* a high-spirited, though defeat of the allies. Both Galway and 
not highly^endowed, youth, who had das Mtnas were severely wounded and 
barely completed his eighteenth* year, carried off the field* and the loss of their 
What alteration this made in Portuguese generals finally, perhaps, decided the 
politics was favourable to the allies, in- fortufle of the day against the Anglo- 
asmuch as John's marriage with the Portugueze* who lost seventeen thousand 
Archduchess Marianne, sister to Joseph men, killed, wounded, and pnsoneriq 
and Charles, strengthened his attach* with all their artilleiy, baggagt^ and one 
ment to their interests. hundred and twenty standards. The 

Lewis XiV. now endeavoured fo re- consequences of this great victory were 
medy, by intrigue and negotiation, the the recc^ery of all the Portugueze coo* 
failure of his arms. He openect segret quests by the duke of Berwick* whilst 
communications with the different allies, the duke of Orleans, who arrived the 
and by proposals for dividing the Spa- day after the battle* almost as expedi- 
nish moAarchy between the rival kings* tiously Reduced Murcia* Valencia* and 
contrived to weaken, if not to destroy* Arag^. The kii^donr of Charles was 
the unanimity upon which the power of now again limited to the provmce of 
the Grand Alliance depended. Theem- Catalonia* where he still held his eourt 
peror concluded an armistice for the at Barcelona* and was joined by his 
north of Italy, of which hetook advan- recently-espoused bride, a princess of 
tage to gam possession of the kingdom Ihrtmswick Wolfenbuttel. ^ 

of Naples* whence die Spanish and Phitip'eotpressed his gratitude (o ftie 
French troops had beenwithdrawn; the doke iff mrwidk by creating a 
former to reinforce Philip's armies in Mn&eot Spain and duke of Lina 
Spain* and the latter in consequence XeHea. Tlio eaultatioft^ ol 
the detestation expressed towa^ tObit afterwards heig^leiiad/hddthe 

by the natives. The w|w)e kingdath feyffty IJm^pani^Wfetb^ 
stttautted joyfully to the Impenefiffe. boapatg eonfirmed* by timlHrlh ef an 
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heir, who was wanfied Lewis, and 
immediately created prmce of Asturias. 
When the duke of oAeans had com- 
pleted, the subjugation of Aragon and 
Valencia, the revolt of those provinces 
was punished by the final and entire 
abrogation of their already impaired se- 
parate constitutions, and of the few po- 
pular or aristocrat ical privileges they had 
preserved from the despotism of former 
Philips. With the exception of the Bis- 
cayan provinces, in Catalonia only now 
lingered any remains of the once ex- 
cessive Spanish liberty. 

The duke of Orleans had flattered 
himself with following up the successes 
of 1707, by the conquest of Catalonia, 
^d the expulsion of Charles, in 1708. 

^ The financial difficulties of Spain, — aug- 
mented by Sir Chades Wager*s inter- 
dlepting the plate fleet,— frustrated these 
brilliant plans, and involved the duke in 
dissensions with the court of Madrid, 
which were increased by his character, 
and in the end produced considerable in- 
conveniences. The duke of Orleansbwas 
a man of extraordinary cape.city, ^ut of 
still greater profligacy, and of a disposi- 
tion rather to boast of his immorality 
than to conceal it. His vices were pe« 
culiarly revolting to the pure and piouy 
Philip V. ; and Princess Orsini, whose 
virtue is believed not to have been quite 
as scrupulous as the king's, was offended 
by the levity of his manners and the 
recklessness with which he rendered her 
the butt of his wit. Cabals were set on 
foot against the duke at the French 
court ; Philip wrote to his grandfather, 
and the princess to Madame de M<ainte- 
non, charging liim with aspiring to the 
crown of Spain. 

In cotusequenceof these intrigues, the 
duke of Orleans was recalled to France, 
where Lewis questioned him closely, 
and is said to have been conviifbed that 
bis nephew aimed only at insuring means 
to advance his own claim in case of 
Philip’s complete failure* It is further 
smd that the French king, depressed by 
hb reverses, and foreseeing a 'possible 
necessity of abandoning his grandson, 
who, if so, abandoned, must needs fall, 
gave the .duke of Orleans leave secretly 
to foi^euch a party as might give a 
chagnpf of another Bourbon's succeeding 
to tbe Bourbon who might be dethroned; 
an underhendlhia of policy which pro- 
duced increasing ill will between the 
royal cousins, anvolved the old monarch 
in some embarrassments, resulting fron, 
the king of Sj^’s suqiuions, and in 
the end emhroued Vtdjtm and Spain, 


Of the generals who had lost the battle 
of Almanza, das Minas was recalled, 
and Galway was superseded by Stan- 
hope, who bore the additional character 
of envoy to King Charles ; and the em- 
peror sent Count Stahrenberg, est^med 
inferior only to Prince Eugene in the 
Austrian service, to act as his brother’s 
general. But, from want of troops. 
Stanhope and Stahrenberg were unable . 
to profit by the difiiculties and squabbles 
which led to the duke of Orleans quit- 
ting his army. In Spain, the campaign 
proved insignificant. 

In the Netherlands, Marlbcrough and 
Eugene engaged Ven- ^ , . 

ddme at Oudenarde, and ms.”***' 

the able French com- 
mander's prudent plans being counter- 
acted by the duke of Burgundy's pre- 
sumption, they gained a complete vic- 
tory. They followed up their advantage 
by the siege and capture of Lille, the 
capital of French Flanders. The other 
mditary events of the year were, the con- 
quest of Sardinia for Charles by an Eng- 
lish expedition, and the fail of Oran, in 
Africa, of which the Moors, after so 
many unsuccessful attempts, now made 
thengselves masters. 

Thb^ear 1709 opened with new and 
more^ serious negotiations 
for peace. Lewis, hum- 
bled by reverses, consci- • • ' • 
ous of the exhaustion of his resources, 
and satisfied, notwithstanding the at- 
tachment of the Castilians to Philip, of 
that prince's inability to preserve his 
crown without French support, offered 
great sacrifices, including, at last, the 
acknowledgment of Charles HI., and 
the abandonment of Philip. But the 
allies, exulting in their success, and, with 
good reason, both resentful of the unin- 
terriipted course of unjust aggrandize- 
ment pursued by Lewis from the mo- 
ment of his assuming the government of 
France, and suspicious of his future in- 
tentions, required yet more. They not 
only sought to reduce France within the 
limits assigned her by the treaty of West- 
phalia, but they insisted upon the French 
king's compelhng his grandson to sur- 
render the Spanish monarchy to Charles. 
Whether the allies were or were not 
justified in exacting sacrifices so humi- 
liating as well a^* painful, is a question 
that has exoked much controversy. But 
although Lewis's notor|pu8 ambi&mand 
bad fa^ might be a sufficient ground 
for oonaidering his mere engagement to 
withboki ad as^tance from Philip as 
illuififyi it is ind^utsble that the alliea 
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were iiijudicioii9 in attempting to im- 
pose such terms, unless they had been 
certain of then own power to enforce 
submission. I ewis positively rejected 
the demand of compelling his grandson 
to abdicate, declared that if he must 
make war, it should be against his ene- 
mies, not his children, and appealing to 
his people against the inhumanity of the 
requisition, called forth their sympathy, 
and roused the drooping and exhausted 
nation to extraordinary exertftms. 

Philip, siifh similar effect, ma^ a si- 
milar appeal to his subjects. 
Aft** ms aanoiincing his determination 
rathei to perish m the field 
than resign his crown. Further to con- 
firm and inflame Spanish loyalty, Prin- 
cess Oismi, through the agency of the 
queen, persuaded him, in appearance at 
least, to emancipate himself from French 
trammels The Pi ench ambassador was 
excluded from tne kings confidential 
interviews w ith his ministers , Om was 
sent back to Fnnce , an administration 
was formed of Spaniards of high rank, 
wholly unconnected with the French 
faction, and Cardinal Portocarrero, re- 
turning to his former allegiance, took a 
prominent share in its deliberati^fls. 
Princess Orsiiu herself tendered hw re- 
signation, as part of the new system; 
but the queen could not part with her 
fntnd and favourite, and she remained 
Lewis’s only influential agent at Madrid. 
The nation was gratified, but its financial 
resources suffered from Om’s dismissal 
The revived energies of France* and 
Spam were not productive of the suc- 
cess that might have been expected The 
military operations of 
the year began m the 
Netherlands, with the 
Siege and capture of Toumay by the 
allies, after an obstinate defence Tney 
next laid siege to Mons ; and Marshal 
Villars, one of the best French general 


advancing with a powerful army to at? 
tempt its relief, Marlborough and Eu- 
gene resolved upon attacking him in his 
camp This produced the battle of 
Malplaquet,the hardest fought and most 
sanguinary that took place during the 
war, thirty thousand having, according 
to computation, fallen in it on either 
side. Maishal Villars was wounded, 
and compelled to quit Ihe field, when 
his place was ably supplied by Marshal 
Boufflers The victory was decidedly 


now remained in the Itands of the French, 
His losses at Malplaquet obliged Lewis 
to recall the greater part of his troops 
from Spam for the protection of his own 
territories. But Stanhope and Stah- 
renberg were still too weak to profit by 
the opportunity. The war languished 
in the remnsufa, and the capture of a 
town or two were the only events of the 
campaign. 

The year 1710 was more fruitful. It 
began, like the former, 
with a renewal of negoti- 
ations. A congress of 
plenipotentiaries from all the belligerents 
assembled at Gertruydenberg, and con- 
tinued their labours dui ing many months. 
The issue was the same as that of fhoa 
less formal preceding conferences. The 
allies persisted m their former demands^ 
of what they deemed the only security 
against Lewis's underhand support of 
Philip, offering, however, to detach 
Sicily and Sardinia from the Spanish 
monarchy, as an establithment tor the 
dethroned king. Lewis still positively 
refhsed to « turn his arms against his 
grandson, but tendered every pledge, 
every co operation short of actual hos- 
tilies, whilst he was at the same time 
gwing Philip the most positive secret 
assurances of his deamination never 
to desert him. ^ 

Lewis, notwithstanding his apparently 
desperate situation, was encouraged by 
sundry political occurrences to resist 
those certainly severe terms. In the 
north of Europe a war was raging be- 
tween Czar Peter of Russia and Charles 
XII. of Sweden, which, involving one by 
one the different German states m its 
vortex, threatened to divide, at least, the 
emperor's forces and attention. But the 
change upon which the French monarch 
chiefly ^led had taken place m Eng- 
land. Tne impenous temper of the 
duchess of Marlborough had gradually 
cooled thequeen’s affection for her favour- 
ite; ^nd thus enabled the intrigues of a 
bedchamto-woman to work the over- 
throw of the influence so long held by the 
povierful intellect of the duchess over the 
feeble mind of Anne. Alienation from the 
duchess was speedily followed by aliena- 
tion from tne men and measures she sup- 
ported ; and thetonr party of Harley and 
5t. John, whose Instrument the f numplw 
ant bedchamber-woman, Mrs Mashiun, 
was, gained the queen's ear. The entire 
substitution of a toiy for that whig mi- 


gained by Marlborcfugh and Eugene 
the French retreated. Mens fell, and m mro'V, which boasted so« of the amest 
all the Low Countries only four towns menlliiglaiid has ever known^ was not 

N 
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indeed effected until the autumn of this 
year. But symptoms of the approaching 
change appeared in tile spring, and it 
was evidently in progress when Lewis, 
assured that its consequences must be 
Isvoarable to him, recalled his plenipo- 
tentiaries from Gerfruydenberg in July, 
and thus virtually dissolved the congress. 

Whilst the deliberations were yet 
proceeding, the successesof Marlborough 
and Eugene in the Netherlands might 
almost have counteracted these political 
Lopes. They had early taken tne field, 
and notwithstanding the judicious de- 
fensive measures ol the able and cau- 
tious Villars, had broken in upon the 
fVench frontiers by the capture of four 
strongly fortified towns, Douay, B6- 
^une, Aire, and St. Venant. But it 
was in Spain that this campaign proved 
Smost eventful. It there opened as in- 
auspiciously for the Bourbon cause as 
in France, although it terminated more 
prosperoudy. 

Philip early ^ook the field ; but he 
had now no skilful g^^eral 
a.d!i 7 “io direct his inexperience, 
and knew not hoW toMerive 
any benefit from his numerical superi- 
ority. But in July, Lewis was obliged, 
by the invasion of the allies, to recall 
some of his troops for the defence of 
France : Charlei's generals obtained 
reinforcements, and a battle ensued near 
the little town of Almenara, in which 
Stanhope and Stahrenberg defeated 
Philip's army. His loss did not, indeed, 
exceed fifteen hundred men, but the rout 
wgs so complete that the troops fied 
from Catalonia into Aragon ; and it was 
not till both parties had reached the 
neighbourhood of Saragossa that he 
comd ^ain offer any resistance to the 
conq[uering advanoe^f his rival. Here, 
Philip being joined by the marquess of 
Bay with reinforcements, a second battle 
was fought, and a second victory gained 
by Charles (who was present at both 
actions), which proved»far more blcody 
and decisive than tbe former. The 
marquess, with about eight thousand 
men, made good his retreat towards 
SMa. Philip fied to Madrid; and, 
close pursuit of the victors, 
Jiimed it requisite to fbrsake his 
removed, with his queen 
, to Valladolid. 

making a triumphant 
laragossa, and confirmingthe 
attachment pf the Aragonese to his 
cause^ restoring thmr abrogate 
tihertisf^ mpoi) Medri^ of 


which city he took possession on the 
28th of September. But the Castilians, 
and more especially the citizens of Mar 
drid, were now firmly attached to Philip : 
they hated Charles because supported 
ly the rival States of Aragon, Cat^ 
Ionia, and Valencia; and although the 
conqueror was acknowledged as kwm, 
and the administration he organized ob- 
tained the entire direction of public 
affairs, he was disgusted with the cold- 
ness he everywhere found. In fact, he 
was disappointed of all the advantages 
which he had anticipated from the occu- 
pation of the capital. The Castilians were 
not to be concfliated; and the Portu- 
guese, whom they had expected to meet 
them there, in order jointly to consum- 
mate Philip's ruin, refused to advance, 
upon the plea that when they occupied 
Madrid, Cnarles had disappointed their 
hopes of a junction, and, by so doing, 
sacrificed them. In tact they deemed 
the war over, and wished to secure 
some frontier towns for themselves. 

It has been suppos^, that if, instead 
of hastening to Madrid (which he had 
been blamed for not doing on a former 
occasion), Charles,^ in compliance 
with Stanhope's advice, had inarched 
northwards, and cut off Philip's com- 
munication with France, he would have 
entirely crushed that prince’s dispersed 
troops and disheartened party. But 
however idle such conjectural reasonings 
upon what might have been, founded 
upon the manifest evils resulting from 
what was done, it is certain that Philip 
never appeared so nearly reduced ^ to 
despair as at this moment. ^ Judging 
Valladolid too exposed a residence for 
his family, he removed farther north- 
wards, to Vittoria, and it is believed 
that, if driven thence, he must have fled 
to i>ance. But the spirit of his young 
queen never sank. To Philip himself, 
extreifie danger always acted as a power- 
ful stimulus, ttiat for the moment roused 
him from the indolence incident to his 
hypochondriac temperament ; and Lewis 
sent him far more than an army in the 
person of the Duke of Vendome; not 
only the most enterprisingly able com- 
mander in the French service, but the 
general upon whom the Spanish court 
had most reliance, probably from his hav- 
ing beea Phiiip*W first military adviser, 
Philip now proclaimed the resolution 
he haa adopted, conjointly with his 
queen, of never coocdrring in any com- 
immiaethat should include renouncing 
ak of struggling to the uttermost 
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in SpMn, and of retiring to his Trans- 
atlantic empire, if unable to maintain 
himself in the mother-countiy. This 
declaration roused the sympathies of 
the Castilians. Prodigious efforts were 
made, and Venddme soon found him- 
self at the bead of twenty-five thousand 
men. With this Brmf he took post 
so as to prevent the junction of the 
Portugueze with the army in Madrid ; 
*and Lewis, encouraged by these demon- 
strations of firmness and vigour, ordered 
Noailles to invade Catalonia with an 
army of twenW thousand men, assembled 
north of t^je Pyrenees. 

Catalonia was the main seat of Charleses 
power, and his queen was left at Barce- 
lona. The tidings of this invasion, there- 
fore, at once recalled the Austrian prince 
and his forces from Madrid. Charles 
himself hurried forwards with an escort 
of cavalry; his troops took the same 
road more leisurely, and, from the diffi- 
culty of feeding them in a sterile and 
exhausted district, in two divisions. 
Stahrenberg led the way with his Ger- 
mans ; Stanhope followed at some con- 
siderable distance with the British. 
VendOme now closely pursued his retreat- 
ing foe ; and Philip, after a flying jpisit 
paid in the beginning of Decembeiwto his 
freed capital, to compliment and confirpi 
its loyalty, hastened to rejoin VendOme. 

On the 9th of December Philip and 
Yenddme overtook, surprised, ana sur- 
rounded Stanhope, who had not cmite 
six thousand men with him, at Bri- 
huega, a small town, where he had 
halt^ for the night. The place had 
no defence beyond an old wall; but 
Stanhope barricadoed the gates, threw 
up intrenchments in the streets, and 
disputed every inch of ground. De- 
spite his immense numerical inferi- 
ority, he might perhaps liave succeeded 
in maintaining his post until Stahren- 
berg, who was encamped somettiles in 
advance, could have come back to his 
relief, had not the inhabitants of Bii- 
huega increased the difficulties of his 
situation by do-operating with Vendome 
from within. Tney barred their doors 
against the British soldiers, and from 
the roofs of their houses flung down 
missiles of every description upon their 
heads. After an obstinate resistance. 
Stanhope was compelled to surrender 
with his little band, now reduced to four 
thousand five hundred men. 

Stahrenberg. upon the first intelli- 
genee of the attack, had hastened to cd* 
M his troops, and march Jback to tha 


assistance of his colleague. Bat he was 
still six miles dfstant from Brihuega 
when Stanhope was overpowered. Al- 
though alarmed by the cessation of the 
firing, he continued to press onwards 
till he met PhiRpand Yenddme, with 
their victorious army, still superior in 
numbers, from the skill with which 
Yenddme had taken advantage of his 
enemies* separation, and managed to 
engage them singly. The Germans 
fought bravely, and far less at disadvan- 
tage than the English. Night put an 
end to the battle, and both parties 
claimed the victoiy. Stahrenberg re- 
mained in possession of the field ; but 
learning the disaster that had befallen 
Stanhope, he abandoned it in the mgYi^ 
leaving his artillery sfnked, and his 
to the en§my, and prosecuted 
his retreat to Catalonia. ' Philip hntl 
Yenddme thus enjoyed the fruits of vic- 
tory, becoming masters of the spoils of 
the field ; and, what was more import- 
ant, the former recove^d eveiy part of 
his kingdom except Catalonia. 

In Engligid the whig ministry was 
by this flme deprived of _ , ^ 

the appearance as well as 
the reality of power. 

Harley and St.John, afterwards created 
Lords Oxford and Bdingbroke, were at 
the head of afiairs ; "and, although they 
did not immediately venture to take the 
command of the army from the great 
general who had led it to such briuiant 
victories, Marlborough felt that he was 
no longer supported at home with energy 
or cordiality ; he felt that the spirit of 
English policy had changed, and that 
his own ^wer was thereby lamed. In 
fact, intimation had already been con- 
veyed to Versailles that Queeg Anne's 
inclinations were [wcific. 

* Chaptsr III, 

Death of the Emperor Joseph — Charles 
aucceeds him^^Marlborough deprived 
of his commofid^Congress of Utrecht 
— Deaths in the Frefush royal family 
— Peace of Utrecht^Spain and Ame- 
rica confirmed to Philip; the Nether- 
lands^ the Milanese^ Naples^ and 
Sardinia, to Charles \ Minorca and 
Gibraltar to England; Sicily ceded 
to Savoy, and Louisiana to France^ 
Peacemth Portugal, cedingthe north 
hank efthe river Plale-^rhilip abro^ 
g^es the Catedonian asonstUufion^ 
r Meealfs Orri^Deathf^ Mfia'Iouisa 
•^Origin and rise of Moennp-^Be 
N 2 
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induces PrineestOrsini to select Eli- 
zabeth Pamesefor Philip's second wife 
--^The youna^ queen dismmes the 
princess — Elizaheth's ascendency wer 
Philip — Her ambitious schemes--AU 
heroni prime minister *. 

The political, civil, and military occur* 
rences of the year 1711 
Foreign States tended to facilitate the 
I7n— 1713 . negotiations for an object 
now almost equally de- 
sired in France and England. In the 
month of April died the Emperor Jo- 
seph I., leaving only two daughters. 
This event veiy essentially altered the 
complexion of the war. According to 

S e singular law of succession esta- 
ished in Austria, although females are 
allowed to inherit, the rights of daugh- 
flfers are postponed to those of collateral 
male heirs. The whole of Joseph’s 
hereditary dominions fell, therefore, to 
his brother Charles, his own daughters 
being on^ called to the succession in 
default of Charles's male heirs, bat in 
preference to Charles's daughters., The 
empress-mother, whom Joseph had 
named regent, immediately caused 
Charles to be proclaimed in the several 
hereditary states, and, conjointly with 
Prince Eugene, took effectual measures 
for insuring his election as emperor. 

The necessity of securing this ample 
heritage called Charles in haste to Ger- 
many. But prior to his departure from 
Spain he assured his faithful Catalans 
that he would speedily revisit them, with 
such an army as should enforce his right 
to the Spanish crown; and he left his 
consort at Barcelona, both to conduct 
his affairs in that quarter, and as a 
pledge fqf his return. He embarked in 
September for Italyc on his way to 
Vienna. At Milan he met the joyful 
news of his election to the impdi^iiu dig- 
nity, and was solemnly crowned emperor 
before the end of the year. 

The re>establishment of a sovereignty 
aimilar to that of Charles V., by the re- 
union off all the hereditaiy d^inions 
of the house of Austria, Spanish and 

4* Tht authorities principally consulted for this 
Obaptfr WKflvte, Ua Cu8ta,LaClede,«Seinp^re. 

Marshal Berwick, 
Memb wmr ifoeMMt Belsbam, Universal Modern 
HlstovnllVsaiiOlrs of the Alfhlrs of Europe, from 
thal^e of Utr«oht,lw Lord John Rassell. 2 vols. 
4to«^%ondon, 1824, 1829. It might appear like 
8M7 of a II wng author to say more of this work, 
(W tho tma pf Memoirs has happily enabled 
noble writer to re lleye the dry narration of warn 
Imd pollttca with tboeo Hvely minor details whlc? 
Ibo pridabf hist^ f^Jeets. 


Geiman, h^ never been Contemplated 
by the Grand Alliance, the chief object 
of which was the maintenance of the 
balance of power in Europe. Some 
new modification ef the succession to 
the Spanish realms became therefore 
indispensable. The simple expedient of 
substituting the really leptimate heiress, 
Joseph's eldest daughter, to her uncle, 
upon the throne of Spain, does not. 
appear to have been even proposed. 
New partitfbn schemes were talked of, 
which alienated from the allies both the 
new emperor, who claimed the whole, 
and the Spaniards, who gloiyed in the 
magnitude of their monarchy. These 
last, even such as had hitherto been 
Carlists, identifying Charles with the 
strangers who presumed to suggest the 
dismemberment of the Spanish domi- 
nions. learned to consider Philip as the 
sole champion of Spanish dignity ; and 
the English ministers, instead of seeking 
to devise remedies for the existing diffi- 
culties, caught at the possible danger to 
Europe from Charles's uniting the Spa- 
nish and the imperial crowns, thereby 
to justify the negotiation they were se* 
cretly carrying on with France. 

Nnder circumstances so favourable to 
their fiews, these ministers grew bolder, 
and jtidged the time to be arrived when 
they might venture to cope even with 
the high fame of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough. That great general was again 
pursuing his career of glory. By a series 
of masterly manoeuvres he had pene- 
trated *the formidable lines which Mar- 
shal Villars, with the assistance of the 
most celebrated engineers of those days, 
had formed for the protection of i^ance, 
and which were boldly pronounced im- 
pregnable. The important fortress of 
Bouchain had surrendered to the in- 
vadefis after a short resistance, and it 
seemed as if another battle of Ramillies 
or^ Malfilaquet alone were wanting to 
lay Paris itself at the conqueror's mercy. 
It was at this moment that the mandate 
of the weak sovereign, ovei;^ whose reign 
his exploits had cast such a blaze of 
gloxy, took the command of the British 
army from Marlborough. 

After his neeaU no military event of 
real importance occurred, although the 
war was contiuued, nominally, by all the 
original belligerdhts, and as actively 
as the exhaustion of their resources 
would permit, by Lewis, Philip, 'and 
Charles. The French made a suc- 
plundering expedition against 
Brasil, Whilst an English one, sent 
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ftgaintt 'Quebec, under Mrs. Masham's 
brother. General Hill, altogether failed. 
In September preliminaries of ]^ace 
were sign^ between France and Rng*- 
land, but of so vagiie a character as to 
give general offence when made known ; 
and in the beginning of the followihgyear, 
plenipotentiaries from all the belligerents 
assembled in congress at Utrecht. 

N otwithstanding the eagerness of most 
of these powers to put an end to the 
war, the negotiations wereaonsiderably 
protracted by a sdries of calamities in 
the French r^al family, which renewed 
the alarm of Europe touching the pro* 
bable unibnof the crowns of ^ance and 
Spain upon one head. The death of the 
dauphin, Lewis's only son, in 1711, was 
followed within a twelvemonth by those 
of the duke and duchess of Burgundy, 
who, upon his decease, had bes^e dau- 
phin and dauphiness, and of yira third 
dauphin, their eldest son ; leaving only 
one weak and sickly infant before Philip 
in the line of succession. To provide 
against a seemingly imminent union of 
realms that threatened the balance of 
power with permanent subversion, Philip 
was required to make his election be- 
tween the two kingdoms. He gav& the 
preference to the kingdom of \mich he 
was actually in possession, to tha sub- 
jects who had proved their attachment 
for his person, and whose decorous and 
stately solemnity accorded far better 
with his reserved and melancholy dispo- 
sition, than the restless vivacity of his 
own countrymen. • 

Philip's decision was announced to 
the allies ; and the continued separation 
of the two crowns was deemed suffi* 
ciently secured by the king of Spain's 
solemnly renewing his renunciation of 
his French birthnght in favour of his 
younger bro^r, tl^ duke of Berii, and 
of his cojidm; the duke of Orleans ; and 
by those princes, on their part^wenounc- 
ing all pretension to the crown of SfAun. 
With such empty precautions were the 
British ministers, in their impatience to 
conclude the pending negotiations, con- 
tent, although the mere fact of Philip's 
having the power of choice was abun- 
dant proof of the inanity of all renun- 
ciations of the kind; idtbough Lewis 
had refused to suffer these especial re- 
nunciations to be ratified by the States 
General of the kingdom, and had caor 
didly replied to the first proposal upon 
the subject, that no renunciation, no act 
of any individual, could alter the law of 
succession to the French throne. 


All difficulties bmng thus at length 
smoothed, the jieace of Utrecht was 
signed upon tlje 11th of April, 1713, 
By this treaty Philip was formally recog- 
nized as king of Spain and the Indies, 
and the duke of Savoy as his heir in de- 
fault of hU own issue, the future succes- 
sion to the crown being regulated by a 
sort of compromise between the Spanish 
and Salic laws, allowing females to in- 
herit, but, as in Austria, excluding them 
80 long as the most remote collateral 
male should exist. The Spanish mo- 
narchy thus confirmed to Philip, was, 
however, deprived of its European de- 
pendencies, according to the very plan, 
the suggestion of which had exoitra such 
indignation against the allies. Napks, 
Saidmia, the Milanese, and the Nether- 
lands, were assigned to the emperor ; 
some few towns Wing detached frolki 
the latter country to strengthen the 
frontiers of the United Provinces, as also 
the duchy of Limburg, to form an inde- 
pendent sovereignty fog Princess Orsini. 
SicUy was given to the duke of Savoy, 
with the title of king. England re- 
taindfi hef Conquests, Gibraltar, Minorca, 
and the French colonies, St. Christo- 
pher's, Newfoundland, Hudson’s Bay, 
and Acadie, now called Nova Scotia. 
France likewise agreed to destroy the 
harbour and raze the fortifications of 
Dunkirk ; and, under the name of the 
Asiento contract, England acquired the 
odious right of supplying Spanish Ame- 
rica with negro slaves. France had 
previously obtained from Spain the large 
tract upon the Mississijmi river, lying 
between Mexico and the Fioridas, ceded 
in compensation of the sacrifices made 
by Lewis XIV. to secure the l^anish 
crown to Philip. The name gt Louisi- 
ana was now g^en to this province, 
which France immediately proceeded to 
colonize. 

The emperor, dissatisfied with the 
small portion, of what he deemed his 
birtbright, allotted to him by this tfSaty, 
refused! to concur in it, and continu^ 
the wai^ne year longer. But unateisted 
by his former allies he was unable to 
cope with the united power of France 
and Spain. He was obli^ to re- 
call hfs troops from Catalonia; and 
even with these reinforcements Prince 
Eugene still found hknself too weak to 
make head against the French generals 
in the Nethenands. In 1714, therefore, 
Charles, by a separate treaty with Krance 
Md Spain, conduded at Rastadf, agreed 
to the terms he had rejected at UtrechL 
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Portugal had, like the emperor, de- 
clined to Accept the peace of 
Utrecht, anjl she alone now 
1707 ^ 1715 . remained at war with France 
^ and Spain. Hostilities were 

carried on by these powers yet another 
year ; but they produced no result of any 
Consequence, and, in 1715, a peace was 
cpncluded. Kingf John acknowledged 
Philip, who on his part renounced all 
pretensions to the long disputed settle-^ 
ment upon the river Xa Plata, as did 
Pnmce to the territory north of the 
river Amazon, to which she had laid 
claim, thus restricting her South Ame- 
rican possessions to the narrow limits of 
C^enne. 

JdeaAwhile, various and important 
^ ^ changes had taken place in 

f Spain. The empress and the 

Austrian troops had evacu- 
ated Catalonia by a conven- 
tion, one of the conditions of which was a 
general amnesty for the Catalans ; and 
Charles hadfurtl^r obtained from Lewis 
and Anne the promise of their gpod 
offices for the preservation of the old and 
free Catalonian constitution'. * But the 
Catalans would not take the benefit of 
Bie amnesty ; persisting in their opposi- 
tion to Phuip, until, Barcelona having, 
fallen after such a resistance as seems 
almost peculiar to Spanish towns, they 
were finally subdued by his grandfather's 
troops ; when neither France nor Eng- 
land chose to hold themselves bound by 
promises, which the subsequent conduct 
of the Catalans had, as they averred, an- 
nulled. The Catalonian constitution was 
therefore abromted, as the Aragonese 
. and Valencian had previously been ; and 
Spain was more completely than ever 
before united into one uniform and abso- 
lute mon£ohy. , 

All alleged obstacles to the regenera- 
tion of the country were now done away 
with, and Philip really desired to admi- 
nister the arbihraiy power he had acquired 
beneficially for his subject4 Such kindly 
intentions of absolute kings are always 
more difficult of execution than might be 
supposed; and, upon the occasion in 
qhestici^they were not directed by 
sound jBgment. The notions of Philip 
himseitlf.and of his chief adviser, the 
Pr. M Orsini, were essentially French, 
anc P ftrtt step they took was to recall 

,Orri was undoubtedly a man of talent, 
iml, in financiaL knowledge, far superior 
to any of his Spanish competitors. 
h» sought rather to assmiiiate the insti- 


tutions of Spain to those of France 
than to reform and ameliorate her own, 
or to adapt his alterations to the national 
character ; and although in the financial 
depMrtment he did correct some abuses, 
and introduce some improvements, in so 
doing tie offended an arrogant people, 
then peculiarly jealous of French usages. 
But the innovator was not allowed 
time to prove whether his plans were 
or were not calculated to restore Spain 
from the state of decrepitude into which 
she had declined. Events were in pro- 
gress, which, by overthrowing the power 
of his patroness, Princess Or.^ini, (^ca- 
sioned Orri's second and final dismissal. 

Maria Louisa had long suffered under 
a scrofulous disorder, that gradually un- 
dermined her constitution. In February 
1714, it consigned her to the tomb, in 
the twenty-sixth year of her age. She 
left two sons, Lewis and Ferdinand.’ 
Philip had been passionately attached to 
his queen, and entirely governed by her. 
Upon her death he abandoned himself 
to despair; committed the administra- 
tion to Cardinal del Giudice, a Neapoli- 
tan prelate, recently appointed grand 
inquisitor; and fiying from the hom^ 
whefi^e he had been happy with his lost 
consort^ shut himself up in the palace of 
the diske of M6dina Cell. There he re- 
mained in strict seclusion, refusing to 
attend to any kind of business, or to 
admit any person to his presence, except 
his chilmren, and their governess, the 
Princess Orsini. 

But •’this seemingly devoted affection 
was rather the result of habit, and the 
subjection of a weak to a stronger mind, 
than the exclusive sentiment properly 
designated as love. The jirincess judged 
anotner wife to be the suitable and cer>* 
tain remedy for his grief : and it is gene- 
rally believed that, notwithstanding her 
advanced age (she was then between 
sixty and seventy), she aspired '^to suc- 
ceed to her deceased mistress. If she 
ever did conceive a hope so preposterous 
(preposterous even with the yielding and 
now irrecoverably hypochondriac Philip), 
she speedily abandoned it ; for the fune- 
ral procession of Maria Louisa is said to 
have been the occasion of a conversation 
between her and Alberoni, the Pair- 
roesan envoy, which determined her to 
select Elizabeth 'FarnCse as Philip's 
second queen. 

Alberoni, the ahthor of a marriage for 
many ye^a so harassing in its conse- 
quences to Spain, and indeed to the 
greater part of Europe, was a man whosef 
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rise and fortunes were too remartcaUe to childless uncle, mi|tht afford a fboting fai 
be passed o?er unnoticed. He was the Italy, whence to att^nt the leeo^ of 
son of a mere working gardener in the those provinces# which the peace of 
duchy of Parma, and his extraordinary Utrecht had wrelted ftom Philip in that 
native talent haring attracted the obser- country. 

vation of the Jesuits, he obtained in their The deluded Princess Onini imagined 
seminaiy an education far superior to his she had found !h Elizabeth the very 
station. He took holy orders, and by a queen throni^ whom still to govern the 
combination of real abilities and great uxorious FnlHp. She easily obtained 
knowledge, with shameless adulation and his approbation of her choice ; the coihrt 
'buffoonery, he was gradually making his of Parma of course gladly accepted so 
way, when he obtained the j^ituation of honourable a proposal, ana the marriage 
interpreter to the bishop of St. Domino, was hurried on with the utmost preci* 
who was sent by the duke of Parma pitation. Princess Orsini is said how- 
upon a mission of some importance to ever to have been seasonably apprised 
the duke 6f Vendome, then command- of the deception practised utkin her, re- 
ing the French forces in Italy. lative to the disposition of the bride. 

The bishop, disgusted and offended by and to have instantly sent off a courier 
the inconceivable grossness of Yen- with ordem to suspend all further mafia* 
ddme’s manners, soon refused to hold mqnial poceedings. The messenger, 
any intercourse with a person so wholly it is added, reached PUruys upon thg 
unobservant of the commonest decencies morning of the day fixed for performing 
of life ; when the conduct of the nego- the marriage ceremony by proxy ; bu^ 
tiation was transferred to the interpreter, the tenor of his despatches being sus- 
He, unrestrained by any considerations pected, he was detained, and pevented 
of personal delicacy or official dignity, irom delivering them,^htil it was too 
took everything in good part, and found latelo obey the orders they contained, 
means to establish himself so firmly in Us queen immediately set 

Venddme's good graces, that he not only out for Spain, travelling through France, 
tbcceeded in the somewhat dif^ult Upon crossing the frontiers she was re- 
affair committed to his charge, but oe- ceived by all her household, except her 
coming a prime favourite with the Vamarera Mayor, the PriflHPlSs Orsini, 
French general, quitted the duke of whowas bearing the king ootnpany upon 
Parma’s service for his. When Yen- his journey to meet and solemnly es- 
ddme was appointed to the command, in pouse his bride. At Alcaic, where the 
Spain, he employed Alberoni in all his king stopped for the night, the princess 
transactions and negotiations with the left him, hastening forward to join 
court of Madrid ; during which tips skil- queen, and resume her former functions, 
ful and tolerably unscrupulous diploma- She reached the small village of Xadra- 
tist managed so completely to win the ca, appointed for the queen's last halt, 
good opinion of the Princess Orsini, in time to receive her new mistress as 
that when, upon Yenddme’s death, he she alighted from the carriage. She 
returned home, he was, in consequence kissed her hand, was treated with ap« 
of his intimacy with, and presumed in- parent graciousness, and in vii^e of her 
fluence over her, named envoy •from office conducted the royal stranger to 
Parma to Spain. her apaytment. 

It wax with this wily politician that Upon reaching that apartment the lady 
the princess, as the deceased queen's of the bedchamber addressed aotne com- 
funeral passed, discussed the urgent pliments to the queen in the name of 
necessity of providing the disconsolate hir expecting brioeg^oom ; when Eliza- 
widower with another wife. Alberoni beth accused the Cafnarera Mdyor of 
rapidly ran over the different princesses insulting her by disrespectful behaviour, 
from amongst whom the future queen andby appearing before her in improper 
must be selected; found objections to attire. She rejected her apologies, re- 
each, and adroitly recommended to her fused tp hear her remonstrances, and 
preference Elizabeth Farnese, the niece turning her out of the room, ordered the 
and step-daughter of .the reigning duke officer on guard to arrest, and convey 
of Parma, by speaking careles^ of her, her beyond the frontier. The officer 
as a good girl, fattened upon Parmesan hesitated to touch a favourite so long 
cheese and butter, ana educated so supreme in Spain. The^ queen itaquir^ 
strictly and narrowly, that she had not uis instructions weia*not to obey her 
an idea beyond her embroidery; but in^icitly? Upon his replying in the 
whose prospect of succeeding to her affirmative, she imperativriy repeated 
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her commands ; and as he still required a 
further sanction, called for pen and ink, 
and wrote, upon her Jcpee, an order for 
thejmncess's arrest, r 

The officer, though still confounded 
•114 alarmed, no longer presumed to 
disobey. The princess, m full dress, 
was hurried at nightfall into a carriage, 
with a single female attendant, and two 
officers. She was not permitted to take 
either a change of garment, or additional 
protection against the cold; not even 
money to procure upon the road anv 
of the ordina^ conveniences of which 
she was destitute. In this condition 
was an elderly woman, whose will but 
a few hours back had been absolute 
throughout the kingdom, unfeelingly 
impelled to travel in an inclement 
night in the depth of winter, upon her 
way from a country she had so long 
fuled ; and thus did the young queen, 
whom she had hoped to find a docile 
instrument, venture ere she had even 
seen her consort, to dismiss that con- 
sort's favourite.^ Early the next morn- 
ing Elizabeth joined the king; the mar- 
riage ceremony was perforip^, aqd the 
bride at once gained an ascendency over 
the amorous but conscientious Philip, 
similar to that enjoyed by her predeces- 
sor. The name of the Princess Orsini waf 
not again heard at the Spanish court. 

This extraordinary and, in truth, 
savage transaction astonished the whole 
contemporary world, and has since 
perplexed and divided historians. It 
has been ascribed to the bold tem- 
per of the high-spirited Elizabeth, who, 
well informed by Alberoni as to the 
peculiar character of the king; and 
the state of the court, resolved by 
thus at once cutting the Gordian knot 
she miglj^ have been unable to untie, to 
avoid the difficulties, perils, and humili- 
ations of a long struggle for influence 
with a woman accustomed to*govern 
Philip, and to rely upon her own powers 
of captivation, for obtaining from her 
royal bridegroom, in the^rst transports 
of their union, the pardon of her daring 
step. The better opinion, hfiwever, 
S^ms to be, that Elizabeth acted under 
Philip's sanction ; and that the ungrate- 
ful and ^^ble-minded monarch, weary 
of a comfol which he wanted resolution 
to off, had commissioned his new 
que^^o deliver him from his old fa- 
vourite. ' 

Princess Orsini had not her promised 
jluchy of Limburg to retire to in all the 
dignity of an independent, though petty* 
spyereign; that arrangement or the 


peace of Utrecht having been subse- 
quently abandoned at Rastadt. She 
was forbidden to appear at Versailles, 
and ultimately fixed her residence at 
Rome; where she forfeited the pride of 
her character, and degraded herself to 
a mere intriguing courtier, by playing, 
at the mock court of the Pretender, an 
imitation .of her former singular but 
exalted part. 

It has been said that Elizabeth at. 
once acquired over the king an influence 
at least eq^al to that Maria Louisa had 
enjoyed. The price she paid for it most 
women would have deemed exorbitant, 
being the complete sacrifice* of every- 
thing like amusement. To Maria Louisa, 
the dull existence to which Spanish 
etiquette, and Philip's melancholy con- 
demned her, was relieved by the society 
of her clever and vivacious favourite the 
Princess Orsini; but Elizabeth spent 
her life in an almost unbroken iite-d-tete 
with a reserved and hypochondriac hus- 
band, who was excessively jealous of 
his authority. Through the ’whole of the 
four-and-twenty hours the king and queen 
were never separated, except during 
about a quarter of an hour, whilst the 
king was dressing in a closet adjoiningi^ 
theS bed-chamber. The instant his 
toilet Was completed he went to attend 
the ^leen's, and did not lose sight of 
her again, unless when either of the 
royal pair was engaged in the indispen- 
sable duty of confession. 

The royal We-d^tHe was interrupted 
only by the regular visits of the infantes 
by conierences with ministers, or by au- 
diences granted to foreign ambassadors; 
and it was the inexhaustible flow of en- 
tertaining conversation with which Eli- 
zabeth enlivened this everlasting solitude, 
it was her unwearied exertion of all arts 
of captivation, of the most refined co- 
quetiy, extravagant flattery, and perfect 
dissimulation, that obtained for her the 
poetical ^influence which she affected to 
disclaim ; always discreetly withdrawing 
to a distant part of the room when a 
minister presented himself, whence, if 
she were not recalled by Philip, the mi- 
nister, as discreetly, took care that she 
should hear every word he addressed to 
the king. 

To Elizabeth all this seems to have 
been easy, provided it answered her pur^ 
ose. She was a ^oman of restless am- 
ition, pf impetuous temper ; and she em- 
ployed the vast influence thus arduously 
earned, in rendering the whole reign of 
the pious Philip a scene of aggression, 
breach of faith, and cabal. The objects 
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which she thus unremittingly pumued 
were two, and in both Philip's wishes 
concurred with hers, although it is most 
likely that, without her instigation, he 
would have taken no step for canying 
either of them into effect. The first of 
these objects was securing the reversion 
of the French crown in case of the duke 

* of Anjou's death, in utter contempt of 
Philip's often-repeated oaths of renun* 

• ciation ; the second, obtaining indepen* 
dent sovereignties in Italy ^r her chil* 
drem 

Her Italian schemes Elizabeth sought 
to accomplish by recovering the Italian 
provincesf ceded to Austria and Savoy, 
as a kingdom for her eldest son, and 
insuring to her second, the succession 
to her own patrimonial duchies of Parma 
and Placentia, as also to the grand* 
duchy of Tuscany ; to which last, be it 
observed, she had not the shadow of a 
retention, the reigning grand*duke, 
ohn Gaston, having a sister married to 
the elector palatine, whilst Elizabeth 
could claim only in right of his aunt, 
her grandmother. To acquire these 
establishments for her sons, she involved 
Spain in unceasing wars. Cabals, in- 
■irigues, and conspiracies, were the m^ns 
by which she endeavoured to re^in for 
her husband his abandoned ^fench 
birthright. 

Elizaucth possessed an able coadjutor 
in the man to whom she was indebted 
for her own exaltation, and whom con- 
geniality of disposition, no less than 
gratitude, established in her full con- 
fidence. She first induced Philip to 
consult and trust Alberoni as a family 
ambassador. She next raised him to the 
post of prime minister, although it will 
readily be believed, that the aversion of 
the Spaniards to such an office was not 
lessened by seeing it in the hand| of a 
foreigner. And still not satisfied, she, 
in the course of a very few years, pre- 
vailed upon the pope to ^ant Alberoni 
a cardinal's hat, and upon Philip to make 
him a grandee of Spam. 

If Alberoni possessed not quite the 
master mind that might have reconciled 
the haughty nation, committed to his 
charge, to the obnoxious^ supremacy 
he enjoyed, he nevertheless justified Eli- 
zabeth's partiality by an administration 
far superior to all tha^ Spain had long 
known. He was endows with a pow- 
erful and original genius, which he zea- 
lously devoted to the devising of plws 
for ameliorating the internal condition 
of the country, and increasing the bene* 


fits derived from the colonies ; and» 
what is perhaps* an equally valuable 
quality in a premier, he knew how to 
avail nimself of the talents and know- 
ledge of others in those departments of 
government with which he himself was 
unacquainted. Thus his economical 
schemes were chiefly adopted from the 
tuggestione of his confidential friend, 
Baron Kipperd^, the descendant of a 
Spanish family settled in the Nether^ 
lands, who, having by marriage with a 
wealthy Dutch heiress become a con- 
siderable Dutch citizen, was then resi- 
dent at Madrid, as envoy from the United 
Provinces. 

Alberoni appears to have been sin* 
cerely desirous of maintaining peace; 
at least mitil the success of bis regenfi^ 
rating sy^em should have restored Spain 
to her pristine pow^r and energy. But 
either his boldness of conception and 
enterprising spirit gradually overpowered 
his judgment, or his anxiety to preserve 
his situation compelled him to submit 
his better sense to the (fUeen's impatient 
ambition; for ere long he adopted all her 
viewsg and prosecuted them with a reck- 
less daring, that seemed little suited to 
the resources by which his attempts wera 
to be supported. 

* 

CHAPTER IV. 

Death of Lewie XIV, — Measures of 
Elizabeth and Alberoni — Their ca 
beds against the Regent Duke of Or* 
lean8***Sardinia surprised cvnd taken 
— RicHy invaded — Intrigues with the 
Erlglim Jacobites — Alberoni confede* 
rates the Northern Powers in favour 
of the Pretender — Precipitates the 
French conspiracy — His sclJbmes fail 
— War with Fi\mce, England^ HoU 
landffnd the Empire — Fall of Albe* 
roni' — Spain accedes to the Quadruple 
Alliance**-Resiores Sicily and Sar* 
dinia-^Reversion of Parma and Tus* 
Sony assured to ElizahetEs sons*** 
Doublf marriage between French and 
Spanish Bourbons prospectively con* 
eluded^Philip abaicaiee^Death of 
King Lewi^’** Philip resumes the go* 
vemnymt — Ripperadgains the queen's 
confldence**-Lewis X V, sends home the 
Infanta, and marries Maria Leezinsha 
^Indignation of Spain — Double mar* 
riage with Portugal— Duke of Pqrma 
dies**-ElizabetEs eldest son succeeds 
^him^War with the Emperor*^Duke 
qf Parma conquers Naples and Skily 
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•^PeacB qf Vi^itinar^War with Eng- 
land--Death of CkUrlea VI,--Philip 
claims his inneritarte^-Invades the 
MiUmese-^Death Philip** 

Ttt death of Lewis XIV.. in Sept. 1715, 
. first called the activity of 

ITortign Poiitica. Elizabeth and her minis* 
ms— 1718 . ter into play. Lewis XV. 

was a sickly child, not yet 
five years old, and Philip, but for his re* 
nunciation of his French birthright as the 
rice of the Spanish monarchy, would 
ave been the natural heir of his nephew, 
and the legitimate reerent during that ne- 
phew's minority. Philip considered him- 
self as defrauded of his right by the ap- 
pointment of the duke of Orleans to the 
iCgency; his resentment of what he 
deemed an usurpation, was heightened 
when the duke emancipated himself from 
all the limitations with which Lewis XIV. 
had endeavoured to shackle his nephew's 
authority; and the Spanish monarch's 
hatred of a successful rival was further 
embittered by horror of the^regent's^un- 
bndled profligacy. Alberom caballed 
with all those in France whb *mrg per- 
sonally opposed to the duke of Orleans ; 
and the regent, on his part, anxious to 
insure support to his own claim, as heir 
to the Frttfi^ crown in case of LewiS 
XV.'s early death, concluded an alli- 
ance with the former enemies of France, 
— England and the emperor. 

This triple alliance thwarted the 
schemes of Alberoni, who vainly endea- 
voured to excite suspicions and distrust 
amongst the allies. And now the im- 
patience of the queen, and the irritation 
of the king, exasperated at^ seeing him- 
self deserteci by France, and insulted by 
the emperor, (who caused the newly- 
appoint^ Spanish arand inquisitor to 
be arrested as he traversed the Milanese 
with a papal safe-conduct ondiis way 
home from Rome,) could no longer be 
restrained by Alberoni's representations. 
War was accordingly declared agaqist 
the emperor in 1 71 7 ; and an armament, 
which had been equipped at Barcelona, 
professedly against the African Moors, 
was despatch^ against Sardinia. The 
Mard^s of Ledi, the commander, made 
hi msy master of the island within three 
mogipi. 

AUtborltlei principally consulted for this 
chjl^ter are, Yrltite, Da Goata. La Glede. Ooxe. 
Setnpdre, Lord John ^Bussell, UeUhani, Universal 
Modern History, du SiMe de f^ourt X V, par 

M.de Voltaire, fSArts ComplSleg de M de Voltaire, 
100 tom. 120 Basle, 1702— a work of theaame chL 
rftcter with the others of this author already cited. 


The emperor was at the penod of this 
aggression engaged in war with the 
Turks, and his dominions were thence 
held to be under the guardianship of the 
Pope: his Holiness therefore consi- 
dmd the capture of Sardinia as an 
ofibnee to the holy see. He was be- 
sides incensed at having been duped by 
Alberoni, who had assured him that 
Spain was arming only against the in- 
fidels ; and Charles called upon his allies 
to chastise Vns flagrant violation Cl the 
treaty of Utrecht. France and Eni^nd 
did interpose their good offices, but Phi- 
lip and tiis queen would listen to no 
remonstrances, and Alberoni strained 
every nerve to prepare for invading Sicily 
in the ensuing spring; whilst he la- 
boured to insure success, and prevent 
foreign interference by stirring up intes- 
tine troubles in most European states. 
A new Spanish armament was de- 
spatched, and a landing in Sicily effected. 
But an English fleet under Admiral 
Byng defeated the Spanish fleet that had 
conveyed the troops thither, thus se- 
riously embarrassing the ulterior move- 
ments of the invaders ; the Dutch ac- 
ceded to the Triple, thenceforward 
tergied the Quadruple, Alliance ; and a 
peace \jfiTig concluded, by the interven 
tion of the allies between thk Austrians 
and the Turks, Charles found himself at 
liberty to devote his whole force to the 
defence of his Italian acquisitions. 

The indignation of the court of Spain 
was raised to the highest pitch this 
interference of the other parties to the 
peace of Utrecht in favour of the em- 
peror, although it was no more than he 
was entitled to demand of them. Albe- 
roni intrigued with the English Jaco- 
bites for the restoration of the house of 
Stuart; he negotiated a reconciliation 
betwixt the great heroes and enemies 
of the north, Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and Cznr Peter of Russia ; and as each 
of those potentates had some private 
quarrel with George L, who had now 
succeeded 4nne upon the English throne, 
he prevailed upon them to lay aside their 
mutual hatred, for the purpose of re- 
storing the Catholic house of Stuart to 
the sovereignty of Great Britain. Fi- 
nally, he precipitated the French con- 

S , conducted by the Spanish am- 
or Cellamar, the immediate object 
of which was the seizure of the regent's 
person, the convocation of the States 
General, and the transfer of ;p)e regency, 
by their authoiily, to Philip. 

The detection of this plot, the dismis- 
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6al of Cellamar, and the impnsonment 
of the French conspirators, disappointed 
Philip's hopes in Firanee, at the same 
time that the death of the king of Swe- 
den, who was killed whilst besieging a 
petty Norwegian fottresSf overthrew 
Alteroni's expectation of dethroning 
George I. An open war followed. It 
proved, as might have been anticipated, 
most unfavourable to Philip; and Al* 
beroni offered to treat respecting the 
terms tipon which Spain woiild accede 
to the^dhadruple Alliance. ButGeorgel. 
and the regent, resenting the plots es- 
pecially directed against themsdves, as 
well as the disturbance of the peace of 
Europe, all of which they ascribed to 
the gigantic schemes and audacious tem- 
per of Alberoni, considered the dismissal 
of the cardinal as essential to the re- 
storation of general tranquillity ; and the 
regent undertook to effect the desired 
change in the Spanish cabinet. 

Alberoni's influence was already 
shaken by the failure of his 

Spain projects. The Jesuit d'Au- 
^nton, the king's confessor, 
was employed to prejudice 
his royal penitent against the obnoxious 
minister ; and memorials reiffobating Ms 
measures were supplied by Kipperdd, 
who, having renounced the Protestant 
religion and settled in Spain, relying 
upon Alberoni's favour for advance- 
ment, had incurred the jealousy of his 
former friend, and was exasperated at 
the consequent delay or obstruction of 
his promotion. Still the queen'a co- 
operation was indispensable ; and to ob- 
tain that, or rather, to make any secret 
communication whatever to her majesty, 
was the difficulty. Elizabeth, it has 
been already said, except during her 
religious interviews with her confessor, 
the length of which the king watchhffly 
noted, was alone only upon ffrst rising 
from her bed, whilst her azqfota, er chief 
woman of the bedchamber was puttiif^ 
on her shoes and stockings. The pos^ 
which affbided so invaluable an oppor- 
tunity of private conference, was held 
by her Parmesan nurse, Laura Pesca- 
tori, a rapacious woman of low birth, 
through whose purchased agency foreign 
ambassadors and Spanish ministers were 
alike accustomed to transmit letters or 
messages to the queem Upon this oc- 
casion, the concurrence of the duke of 
Parma having been obtained, hid envoy 
the marquess of Scotti was enmloyed 
to assure her majesty through Laura, 
that the dismissal of Aiberoni should be 


repaid by establishments for her faniily 
far superior to what she could hope from 
hispoittical echeQiies. 

Elizabeth's assent thus secured, the 
late all-powerful minister was discarded 
with a cold dissimcdatioti, which charity 
would fain attribute rather to the king^s 
nervous shrinking from the pain of an 
explanation, than to utter heartlessness, 
and disregard of past services, in either 
Philip or Elizabeth ; although Princess 
Orsini's treatment would iustify the 
harsher view. No diminution of the 
cardinal's authority or favour was suf- 
fered to transpire. He spent the even- 
ing of the 4th of December, 1719, in 
transacting business with the king and 
queen* and the following morning theig 
majesties having quitted Madrid for the 
Pardo, a country palace, a royal de- 
cree was sent to him by one ot the setire-* 
taries of state, depriving him of all his 
offices, and enjoining him to quit Madrid 
within eight days, and the Spanish do- 
minions within three weeks. 

AftSignal testimony was upon this 
occasfon borne to Alberoni’s merits as a 
statesman.* lie had been detested by all 
Spain, and especially by the grandees ; 
but the tidings of his disgrace entirely 
(Ranged this feeling. NobhM^d clergy 
now flocked to his house, ^liich num- 
bers as had never visited it during his 
prosperity, and as alarmed the king, who 
thereupon ordered the cardinal to hasten 
his departure. 

Alberoni wm pursued in his retire- 
ment by the bitter enmity of France and 
England ; and Philip transmitted to Rome 
a series of accusations against him for 
maladministration, for which he required 
the pope and college of cardinals to 
him. I^hey did so. He defeniied him- 
self boldly and ably^and his judges, with- 
out apparently convicting him, termi- 
nated the investigation by ordering him 
to retire into a monastery for three years j 
a period which Pope Innocent XIII, 
shortened to one. After the death of his 
chief enemy, the regent, he was allowed 
to leave his monasticprison, and passed 
the remainder bf his life free from per- 
secution. But he, like his predecessor. 
Princess Orsini, forfeited some part of 
the estedm he might have enjoyed, by 
eng^ng in petty Italian intrigues ; es- 
pecially in one, in which he failed, fmr 
r^Ucing the little republic of San Ma- 
mo under the temporal authority of the 
see. • 

•*The fall of Alberoni was followed, 
after a ehort resistance, by Philip’s acces- 
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sion to the Quadruple Alliance. Parma 
and Tuscany were assured to the queen 
and ^ heirs; and, ju return, Philip 
agre^, however relucAntly, to evacuate 
Sardinia and Sicily, and to sanction the 
exchange of those two islands between 
the duke of Savoy, now king of Sardinia, 
and the emperor, as well as the con- 
tinued occupation of Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca by England. 

Upon the conclusion of peace the 
fleets and troops that were ready for 
action were employed by Spain in one 
of the usual expeditions to Africa ; the 
only fruit of which was a useless yictoiy* 
Soon afterwards the reconciliation be- 
tween the two branches of the house of 
Bourbon was cemented by the double 
fharriage of the prince of Asturias to 
Louisa Isabella ae Montpensier, third 
daughter of the dukts of Orleans, and of 
Lewis XV. to Mary Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of Philip and Elizabeth. These mar- 
riages were, however, only prospective, 
M^ie* de Montpensier being only 
eleven years old, and the infanta not 
having as yet completed her fifth^year. 
The young brides were exchanged in 
1721, to finish their educations in the 
lands over which they were destined to 
reign. 

The nexj|?cvent that surprised Euroffe 
in the singolar reign of Philip V. was his 
abdication, in 1 724, in favour of his son 
Lewis, who was not yet quite seventeen 
years of age. Such an act on the king's 
part, even at the usually vigorous age of 
forty-one, might not have excited much 
astonishment, considering the bigotry 
and melancholy temperament of JPhilip, 
who is said to have entertained scruples 
touching his right to the Spanish crown, 
and fancied that that right would ac- 
quire vffiidity when transmitted to the 
next heir. But that^Elizabeth Famese 
should voluntarily resign the sovereign 
ower, appeared altogether incompre- 
ensible to her contemporaries. An 
easy explanation of her conduct o^ers 
itsdf, however, to the reflecting inquirer. 
Lewis XV. was at that peribd in a state 
of health, perhaps even more precarious 
than at any time since his early infancy, 
and the prospect of succeeding to his 
kingdom seemed at hand. The queen 
mi^t, therefore, be induced to yidd to 
her husband's wishes, by such conside- 
rations as the following: she might 
think to facilitate the great object of her 
wishes by laying down the crown of 
Spain, which Europe had declared mugt 
not be united with that of France; and 


by surrendering one kingdom to the 
prince of Asturias, she might furiher 
think to secure the other, and far more 
desirable, France, for her own son. It 
is affirmed as oeriain, by some writers, 
that during several weeks after Philip's 
abdication, and retreat to his favourite 
residence, the palace of San Ildefonso, 
the king and queen remained with their 
jewels packed up, ready to set out for 
France upon the first tidings^ of thd 
young king's death. Philip waf Jipom- 
panied to San Ildefonso by the ttili^uess 
of Grimaldo, who, with very inferior 
talent and energy had, upon Alberoni's 
fall, acquired the chief authority, and 
although the young king adopted his 
father's cabinet and nous^old, preferred 
the service of the abdicated to that of the 
reigning monarch. 

Lewis XV. recovered ; and as Philip's 
hopes of France faded away, both he and 
his queen seem to have repented of their 
abdication, and interfered with the ad- 
ministration to a degree very distasteful 
to the new court. Philip's mortification 
must have been increased by the con- 
duct of his son. The boyish king, neg- 
lecting the cares of government, indulged 
injhe most frivolous follies and vices, 
such |s his youth only could palliate, 
gnd .could hardly excuse. His queen, 
tainted, young as she was, by the profli- 
gacy of her father the regent's court, 
incurred more serious reproaches and 
suspicions. To her husband she was an 
object of rooted dislike, whilst Philip and 
Elizabeth affected to believe her mad. 
Against all this ill will, whether deserved 
or not, Louisa Isabella had no protec- 
tion. Her father was dead ; the duke of 
Bourbon, who now governed France as 
prime minister, detested the house of 
Orleans ; and negotiations were set on 
foot, with the concurrence of France, for 
repudiating her. Upon this the courts 
of Madrid and San Ildefonso were agreed. 
In matters of government an angry 
rivalry was growing up between them, 
when an unexpected change occurred. 
King Lewis caught the small- pox, and 
on the 3l8t of August fell a victim to the 
virulence of the disease, and the unskd- 
fulness of bis physicians. He had not 
reigned quite eight months. The young 
queen, by the assiduity with which, at 
though she had Jierself never had the 
small-pox, bhe attended her husband, 
regained the good opinion of the world. 
Sl]« took the infection, bijd recovered, 
and returaed to France, where she aft^- 
wards shut herself up ia a oonvent. 
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Philip, at hia abdication, had made a 
VOW never to resume the crown ; and as 
Lewis died without children, some diffi- 
culty arose with regard to the succession. 
Lewis, in the delirium that preceded his 
death, had si^ed a will appointing his 
father his heir; but Philip hesitated to 
act upon this instrument, in violation of 
a solemn vow ; and the council of state, 
instead of urypng him to set that vow 
aside, insisted strongly on its validity. 
AyaiMf of divines was theif assembled 
and comulted. They proposed declaring 
Philip’s second son, Fmlnand, king, the 
father governing as regent. A proposal 
that exasperated Philip, who had pro- 
bably hoped the divines would remove, 
not confirm, his scruples. He now lis* 
tened more favourably to the arguments 
of Grimaldo and Elizabeth; and she, 
prevailing upon the pope’s nuncio to take 
her side of the question, at length car- 
ried her point, and replaced her husband 
on the throne. 

The resumption of power by Philip 
and Elizabeth was speedily followed by 
the rise of a second, but very inferior, 
Alberoni. This was Baron Ripperdd; 
who, although disappointed by the in- 
trigues of Grimaldo and d’Aiibenton/in 
his expectation of at once succeeding to 
the office and influence of the friend and 


zealous interposition of the latter to ob* 
tain from Englandr, by force if necessary, 
the restitution of^libraltar and Minorca : 
and the ambassador further asserted that, 
in a secret article, he had received a 
satisfactory assurance respecting the 
desired marriages. Thi^ assertion ap« 
pears however to have been a misrepre- 
sentation of the ambitious plenipoten- 
tiaiVs. The emperor, indeed, was not, 
it should seem, disinclined to the con- 
nexion ; but the empress was bent upon 
uniting her daughter to the duke of Lor- 
raine ; and Maria Theresa herself, who 
was much attached to that prince, stre- 
nuously resisted all other proposals. 

Pending this secret negotiation, a 
quarrel had occurred with France, tthic^ 
rendering the conclusion of the treaty 
with the emperor a matter of serious 
concern, had probably induced Ripperda* 
to relax in his urgency touching the 
matrimonial alliance. The disputes 
likely to arise, in case of Lewis XV.’s 
death without children* respecting the 
vahdi^ of Philip's renunciation, made 
the y^mg king’s early marriage pecu- 
liarly important; and as severd years 
must still elapse ere any offspring could 
be hoped from the infanta, a sudden 
resolution was adopted b y^Ap dpke of 
Bourbon, to send the childwferide back 


patron whom he had assisted to over- 
throw, Imd, ever since Alberoni’s fall, 
been gradually insinuating himself into 
the Queen's favour. He now persuaded 
her that, if sent ambassador to Vienna, 
he could obtain for her eldest* son, 
Charles, the hand of Maria Theresa, the 
eldest daughter of the emperor, who was 
then earnestly labouring to secure her 
succession to the hereditary states of 
Austria, in direct contravention of his 
deceased brother Joseph’s testamentary 
dispositions. Ripperdii was accorditigly 
despatched, professedly to negotiate a 
treaty of strict alliance and fri^ndshjp 
between the former rivals, Charles ana 
Philip, and to ask the youngest arch* 
duchess, with the Netherlands and Italian 
provinces as her portion, in marriage for 
Ferdinand, now prince of Asturias. His 
private instructions were, to solicit the 
hand of the elder sister, with the Aus- 
trian inhentance, for Prince Charles, and 
his zeal was stimulated by the promise 
that, if successful, he*should, upon his 
return, be declared prime minister. 

Ripperd*^ so fkr succeeded in his ne- 
gotiation, that he certainly concluded 
an intimate alliance between Philip and 
the emperor, including « promise of the 


to Spain, and marry Lewis without loss 
of time to a princess of suitable age. 
His choice fell upon Maria Leezinska, 
daughter to Stanislaus, who had been 
made king of Poland by Charles XII. 
of Sweden, and dethroned aiid expelled 
by Czar Peter. The indignation of the 
king aad queen of Spain at this rejection 
of their daughter was unbounded. Eli- 
zabeth tore off a bracelet with her in- 
tended son<rin-law*s picture, and Sampled 
it under foot ; Philip declared that all 
the blood of France could not wash out 
the insitlt; and the Spanish nation, 
keenly sensitive to the dignity of its 
pnnees, sympathised in his resentment, 
jSvtn England, because she would not 
break with France upon the occasion, 
became klmost as much an object of 
hatred as the offending country. 

But all this dissatisfaction did not pro- 
duce immediate hostilities. Ripperdd, 
notwithstanding his boasts of replacing 
Spain upon the pinnacle of greatness on 
ivnich she had once stood, fdt unable to 
undertake a war single-handed. He 
could not draw from the always^ ex- 
hausted Ireasuiy the subsidies he^had 
pAimisCd the emperor, who would not 
move itithout them ; and be failed In Sdt 
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his projocts for sowing dissension be- 
tween the maritime powers and France. 
In the course of a few months the king 
bej|;an to perceive the vanity of his new 
ipipister’s extravagant professions; the 
queen grew impatient tnat nothing was 
effected in her Italian schemes, and that 
she could obtdin no positive promise of 
the archduchess's hand for her son. 

Ripperdk was disgraced as rapidlv* and 
at least as irration^ly, as he had been 
promoted. His schemes of commercial 
policy were certainly so far faulty, that 
they were formed upon the narrowest 
system of monopoly and exclusion. But 
that system was then universally ap- 
proved ; and he not only introduced real 
ameliorations into the financial depart- 
ment, but his ideas were adopted and 
followed up by most of the subsequent 
<Spanish ministers. " Had his projects, 
however, been as perfect as genius, phi- 
losophy, and experience could have 
made them, many years must have 
elapsed ere Sp^in could have been re- 
stored from imWcility to healtl^ pud 
vigour; and Ripperd^ losV first bisf^ fa- 
vour, and then his places, dfl!er a^inis- 
try of a few months. His fate was very 
different from Alberoni's. He was 
throwp intq prison, whence he escaped 
by the h^'of a maid servant, and speftt 
the remainder of his life as a wandering 
adventurer. He died in the service of the 
bashaw of Tetuan, probably as a renegade. 

Intrigues in France to secure the suc- 
cession, unchecked by a formal recon- 
ciliation between Philip and Lewis, dis- 
putes and negotiations with Charles, 
and an unsuccessful attempt to liecover 
Gibraltar, occupied some years. The 
French intrigues were put an end to, in 
1729, bv the birth of a dauphin; and 
Englancfcompeiled the Spaniards to raise 
the siege of the fortress. In the begin- 
ning of 1729 the double marriage was 
celebrated of the prince of Asturias with 
Barbara, infmia of Portugal, and of tlie 
Spanish infanta^ Mary Anne, the « re- 
jected bride of liCwis XV., Vith Joseidi, 

f rince of Brazil, as the heir apparent of 
Portugal was now designated. 

In 1731 the death of Antony, duke of 
Parma, opened to Elizabeth 
the succession to her patri- 
I73l.‘ui3. mony; and the treaty of 
Seville, concluded between 
France^ Spein, England, and Holland, 
to which the emperor afterwards acceded, 
gave her eldest eon the duchies of Parma 
and Placentia, and asiured to him the 
reversion of Tuamy* 


Philip's hypochondriacal malady had 
now increased upon him to 
such a degree that he would f, 
frequently remain in bed for 
months together, refusing to 
attend to any kind of business. Upon 
these occasions he would sometimes 
commit the government to the queen ; 
sometimes every department of the state 
was suffered to fall into confusion ; and 
Elizabeth's chief care was to prexjint the 
prince of Asturias from z&svaSwff the 
regency, and the king from al^econd 
time abdicating his throne. The only 
thing that could rouse or excite Philip 
WM war; and the first amhsement of 
this dreadful kind provided for him by 
Elizabeth, was an expedition sent to 
Africa, under the duke of Montemar, to 
recover Oran, in which it succeeded; 
though all further attacks upon the 
Moors failed. 

Soon afterwards, Spain was involved 
in the war that embroiled all Europe 
upon the death of Augustus II., elector 
or Saxony and king of Poland, in 1 733, 
The crown of Poland being elective, 
various competitors for the prize pre- 
sented themselves, of whom the princi- 
pal were, the son of the deceased king, 
Augu^us, elector of Saxony, supported 
by the emperor, by the empress of Russia, 
and by the maritime powers, and Stanis- 
laus Leezinsky, father to the queen of 
Lewis XV., whose pretensions were of 
course supported by his son-in-law. Philip 
being now upon friendly terms with his 
nephew, joined with him in the war ; but 
rather as an opportunity of accomplish- 
ing Elizabeth's Italian schemes whilst 
the emperor's forces should be engaged 
in the North, or at least divided, than 
for the purpose of affording efiective 
assistance to Stanislaus. 

A Spanish army .was sent, to Italy, 
placed nominally under the 
command of the young duke - ^ 

of Parma, but really under 
that of the duke of Monte- 
mar. The French expected that these 
forces should co-operate with them> and 
the king of Sardinia against the Mila- 
nese ; but to effect any common object 
was not Elizabeth's design. The duke 
of Parma, leaving his allies to make their 
own part good, hastened to Naples ; and, 
assisted by the ^restless temper of the 
Neapolitans, now as weary of their Ger- 
man, as they had fotmerly been of their 
Spanish masters, speedilyjk gained j)Qs- 
aession of that Idpgdoqa, as he soon 
aAsvwaidi did of Sicdy. Fianoe like* 
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vn»e obtained some advantages, tho^h 
less important; and. as the maritime 
powers refused to take part in the war. 
the emperor, in 1735. was glad to $ign 

S relunmaries of peace with France, ui)-* 
er the mediation of England. By these 
preliminaries he amed to cede Naples 
and Sicily to the ctuke of Parma, fwho 
,was henceforward called king of the 
Two Sicilies,) obtaining in exchange the 
'duchies of Parma and Placentia, and the 
reveMViK of Tuscany ; and ^ance was 
to hav^he duchy of Lorraine, uponcon« 
dition of acknowledging Augustus III. 
as king of Poland, and guaranteeing to 
Maria Thdlresa her father's inheritance. 
The king of Spain refused to concur 
in these arrangements ; and 
ftoin*A°D queen especially was 

17^1736. furious at the transfer of her 
patrimony, upon which, since 
the conquest of the Two Sicilies, she 
had calculated as a principality for her 
second son, Philip. They found, how- 
ever, no idlies to support them against 
the almost unanimous desire of Europe 
for peace, and in May, 1736, were ob- 
liged to accede to the preliminaries. 
About the same time the ill will always 
subsisting between Spainiand 
ftom A 1 ) Portugal, notwith|^tanding 
73 H. their matrimonial coni^xion. 
broke out into hostilities up- 
on an idiO dispute touching the privileges 
of ambassadors. In Europe, indeed, no 
actual war took place; the powerful in- 
terposition of England on behalf of her 
old ally, inducing the Spanish court to 
refer the quarrel to the mediation, or ar- 
bitration rather, of France and the mari- 
time powers. In America more serious 
hostilities took place, the governor of 
Buenos Ayres seizing the opportunity to 
attempt the recovery of the long-contested 
colony of the Sacrament, now called 
Nova Golonia. The Portngueze re- 
pulsed him, and gained the advantage 
m every engagement ; but suffered mach 
from the ravages of the Spaniards, for 
which the arbitrators adjudged them no 
compensation. 

The final arrangements of the Treaty 
of Vienna were not easily 
Foreign States settled. The compensa- 
tions respectively required 
by Stanislaus and the 
duke of Lorraine, and the reluctance of 
the queen of Spain to cede, upon any 
consideration, her own patrimony, occa- 
sioned great difficulties and delays. At 
length, in the winter of 1733-9, the 
treaty waa condudied. In addition lo 


the changes already mentioned, it was 
settled that Stanislaus should have Lor- 
raine, with the» title of king, for life. 
Firance conteatiBg berself with the re- 
version upon his death. The did):e of 
liOrraine, now the husband of Maria 
Theresa, received Tuscany in exchange 
(the grand duke bad conveniently died 
the preceding year); and the right of suc- 
cession to tne Austrian dominions, un- 
der the name of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
was guaranteed to the archduchess by 
France. Spain, and Savoy — theguarantee 
of the latter power being purchased by 
some small districts of the Milanese. In 
fact, the securing his daughter's succes- 
sion to his hereditary states was the 
chief object of Chaiies VL's ^policy 
throughout his reign. ^ 

The peace restored by the Treaty of 
Vienna was of shorter dura- 
tion than almost any pre- 
yiously known. Even wnilst i 7 £'^i 730 . 
its negotiations were pend- 
ing, the commercial disputes, which had 
ansen betw^n England and Spam since 
tha Treaty m Utrecht, had begun to as- 
sumc^a hosdle complexion. Philip had 
constantly employed or countenanced 
every species of artifice to defraud Eng- 
land of the commercial adv(|g^gei$ which 
tiad been urged as the sole f ationtil plea 
for her conduct in concluding that peace ; 
whilst the British merchants had as con- 
stantly endeavoured to extend and pro- 
tect their contraband trade with the Spa- 
nish colonies, under colour of the limited 
rights given them by the Asiento Con- 
tract. Great irritation existed on both 
sides and only the pacific disposition of 
Sir Robert Walpole, prime minister to 
both George I. and George II., had 
hitherto prevented its leading to war. In 
the year 1739, however, the ex&peration 
of the English natfon, inflamed by stories 
of the iB- treatment which English sailors 
endured from the Spanish custom-hpuse 
officers, overbore the minister. War was 
d^lared, and the fleets of England 
as usual sent to harass the treasure-ships 
and Transattgntic possessions of Spain. 
Porto Bello was taken by Admiral Ver- 
non in November. Commodore (after- 
wards Lord) Anson assailed yet more 
remotecolonies : he reached the Pacific, 
ravaged the coasts qf Peru and Chile, 
and took many rich prizes, especially 
the welLknown Acapuko ^lleon, the 
cargo of which is always of Jmmenio 
value, being the only vessel allowed to 
^ad9 between the Fhilippmes and Amo* 
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More general and serious hostilih'ea 

marked the following 

Charles VL died upon 
the 20th of October, 1740 ; and imme- 
diately the different powers of Europe 
that had guaranteed the succession of 
Maria Theresa, and in most instances 
had acquired provinces in consideration 
of such guarantee, endeavoured to take 
advantage of the supposed helpless con- 
dition of the young heiress, to dismem- 
ber her inheritance. Almost every prince 
brought forward pretensions to i»rt of 
it. 

Frederic of Prussia produced some 
obsolete right to Silesia, which he at 
<gice invaded ; and the king of Savoy 
laid claim to (he Milanese. The king 
of Poland demanded, the whole for his 
^ife Maria, the daughter of the Emperor 
Joseph. The elector of Bavaria, who 
was a candidate for the vacant imperial 
crown, advanced a similar demand, in 
virtue of the wijl of Ferdinand I. from 
whose eldest daughter het. descended. 
A more surprising claimant of the 
whole Austrian inheritance vfas Philip 
V,, who insisted upon being considered 
as the lineal represenfktive. in right of 
his grapdmQUier. of the elder branch oj 
the AUstriin line, to which it was to 
revert in failure of Ferdinand I.’s male 
heirs. These extravagant pretensions 
he could never expect that any Euro- 
pean country, even France, would sanc- 
tion; but he probably did hope that 
their very extravagance would enable 
him to obtain a large portion of the 
spoils of a princess' who, it wasr ima- 
gined, must be presently dethroned. 
Philip’s real aim seems to have been 
the Milq|>ese, in addition to Tuscany, 
Parma, and Placentia, with the title of 
king of Lombardy for his third son 
Philip, who, the preceding ycEr, had 
manned Maria Louisa, daughter to Lewis 
XV. France, Russia, and England ad- 
vanced no claims : but the ^rst of these 
powers prepared to assist the elector of 
Bavaria and Philip, betwixt wlfom she 
probably -meant to divide the booty; 
Russia refused to interfere ; and Eng- 
land aloifie, faithfully observing her en- 
gageiapts. supported the queen Of Hun- 
gaiy^ 'Mana Theresa was now in- 


Spanish army was equipped, and 
under the command of the tn- 
^^/(EilSkisted Joy the duke of Monte- 
the fleet destined to convene 
oops to Italy was kept in check by 


a British fleet, under Admiral Haddock^ 
until the close of 1741, when France 
having declared war. sent her naval 
forces to assist those of Spain. The 
allied fleets then amounting to double 
Haddock's numbers, he was compelled 
to retreat to Port Mahon, in Minorca, 
and Montemar with his army reached 
the shores of Italy by sea. whilst the 
in/ante proceeded through France to. 
join him. The success by nfli^nBans 
answered fb the hopes of 
the projectors of this enter- - 
prise. The king of Sardi- 1736 — 17 ^. 
nia. when he discovered « 

Philip’s views upon the Milanese, de- 
serted the Bourbons, and joined the 
queen of Hungary, who, supported by 
English subsidies and the generous zeal 
of her Hungarian subjects, now found 
herself able to send powerful reinforce- 
ments into Italy ; whilst a division of the 
British fleet, entering the Bay of Naples, 
compelled Charles to declai^fi himself 
neutral, and recall his troops mhi Lom- 
bardy, whence Montemar was at the 
same time driven' by the Austrifi[ns and 
Sardinians. 

This failure was at Madrid imputed 
to ^Montemar. He was pronounced 
superannuated, and Gages v^as sent to 
supei^ede him in the command. Gages 
fully justified his predecessor both by the 
cautious line of conduct he judged it ne- 
cessary to adopt, and by the defeat he 
suffered when the orders of the impa- 
tient Elizabeth forced him to change 
his measures. The French army, with 
which the infante was endeavouring to 
make his way through the passes of the 
Alps, failed likewise. It was not until 
1 744 that Don Philip, and the prince of 
Conti, leading their lrooi)s by incredible 
exertions over mountains previously 
deemfed impassable, nearly reached the 
plains of Piedmont. But this was even 
now th# limit of their success. By the 
abilify of the king of Sardinia they were 
foiled in the siege of Coni, which town 
barred their farther progress ; and were 
finally compelled to retread their steps, 
ere the snows of winter should entirely 
block up the way. 

The campaign of 1745 proved more 
fortunate. Genoa, impelled by jealousy 
of the king of Sardinia, entered into 
alliance with the* Bourbons, and the 
friendship of the republic facilitated the 
passage of the maritime Alps. Whfen 
that was accomplished, sixty^two thou- 
sand men. French and Spaniards, ware 
mliCed» ftM the Milanese wai overrun. 
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Th« pride of 


epurt was 

thi English 

attempts upon Cartha^na and C|^ 
as well as by & naval battle in thenlef 
diterranean. which the dissensions of 
the English commanders rendered inde- 
cisive. The close alliance between the 
two branches of the house of Bourbon 
was confirmed liy the nianiage of the 
daupliin to the Infanta Maria Theresa, a 
'yo^j^j^ieter of the I^ffanta, previously 
JlO his father. Lewiif XV. ; and 

n, elated by so many favourable 

circumstances, in imagination already 
saw her second son king of Lombardy. 

But the following year overthrew ner 
brilliant hopes. Maria Theresa, Dkiw 
the empress-queen^ in, ^osequence^ of 
lier husband*s election as emperor, being 
induced to purchase peace with Prussia 
by the cession of Silesia, was enabled 
to reinforce her Italian armies more 
efficaciously. The French and Spa- 
niaids v^e again i^orsted; the rebel- 
lion in il^gland in favour of the Pre- 
tender was quelled ; and France opened 
a separate negotiation \nth Austria, 
proposing to divide the IMilanese be- 
tween the Infante and Charles Ema- 
nuel of Savoy. Philip and Elizaheth 
were incensed by this attempt tg blight 
the piospicts of their son; and* their 
lesentment was not lessened when it 
appeared that the wily king of Sardi- 
nia had listened to the French overtures 
only to gain time for the arrival of more 
Austrian troops, and to extort a further 
territorial bribe from the Empress Queen. 
Community of interest, however, sub- 
dued the dissatisfaction arising between 
the two Bourbon courts ; and their exer- 
tions were renewed in Italy. These 
exertions were again baffled, and nego- 
tiations^ were again opened by Lewis 
XV., to which he, with great diffieulty# 
obtainciithc concurrence of the king 
and queen of Spain. 

But in the midst of these disouMidns 
the reign of Philip V. was 
spnin abruptly closed. Struck by 
1^2—1749. A sudden fit of apoplexy on 
the 9 th of July 1746 , he ex- 
pired in the arms of the queen, before 
cither medical or spiritu^ assistance 
could be procured for him. Notwith- 
standing the various unjust and impru- 
dent wars into which ke was hurried by 
the ambition of his queen, Philip left 
Spain in a better condition certainly^ 
than he touad it, His desire to govern 
weh Was undeniable,' but neither ha 4 ^ 
tiiat desire sufficient energy to conqties 


nor it 
/ a e^^«lhensive mtefiect or 
sound judj^eM. His entoavours tq 
improve his Wngdoin were too French 
in thftir natura to suit the disposition or 
the wants of Spaniards, and his ablest 
ministers attempted too much at once 
tOi succeed. The gradual course by 
which alone efficient and safe ame- 
liorations are to be effected, requires 
a knowledge of human nature and 
a sacrifice of all private ambition, even 
of the desire of fame, to the public 
good, which can hardly be expected from 
any foreigner, certainly not from suQh 
foreigners as Ripperda or even Aibe- 
roni. Nevertheless those psinisters did 
much for Spain, and at his death Philip 
left a restored army and navy, and less 
dilapidated finances than Charles II.; 
although he considbubly augmented hi» 
pecuniary difficulties by the immense 
sums he expended in building San Ilde- 
fonso. 

Philip concluded treaty called a 
Cfmfordat with Pope Clement XI L, 
putting some check upon that constant 
acqullitioft ‘of property by the church, 
which 18 one of the greatest calamities 
of Spain. He founded a royal library 
for public use, an academy^ lor the cul- 
tivation of the Spanish fafiguajj^ and 
another for that of sculpture and paint- 
ing. But his patronage of literature 
was not likely to succeed. The taste 
Philip sought to introduce was French. 
Nothing could be more repugnant to the 
old Spanish genius; and although it 
has since, under the influence of suc- 
cessive Bourbon kings, obtained a very 
considerable ascendency, that could not 
well happen immediately, or amidst the 
wars and troubles of Philip's reign. 

The restless Eliimbeth Farn^e, whose 
ambition had so long disturbed Europe, 
although permitted by her step-son to, 
enjoy from Philip's bequests a degree' 
of wealth far exceeding that usumljr 
ahptted to queens dowager in Sj^fdn* 
was thenceforward condemned to obscu- 
rity andrepqse. It appears strange 
that she should have chosen .to pass 
the remainder of her life in Spain, where 
she wks generally detested, instead of 
removing to the Italian dominions of her 
own son; the securing such a retreat for 
herself having been represented as oi^ 
of mijtives in sewing independent^ 
prind^Hies for her children, 
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of Firdinand^VI.-^InJluenco 
queen^Peace of Aix-la^Chor 
Jpi^ — Infante duke qf Parma — i%r- 
dinand studies to maintain peace and 
improve his dominions — Factions and 
, diplomatic intrigues at Madrid — 
Ferdinands council and courts En-^ 
seiiada — Farinelli — Carvajal-^ Com- 
mercial differences unth England set- 
tled by compromise — John V. para- 
lytic and imbecile — Renewed dxssen- 
^ stons concerning the north bank of 
the Plata — Agreement to exchange it 
for part of Paraguay — The Jesuits' 
government of Paraguay — Indians of 
me Reductions refuse to evacucde the 
cedfd district — Death of John V , — 
^Accession of Josephh-His able minis- 
ter^ Carvalho — Joseph and Carvalho 
r^ect the proposed exchange — Their 
exertions to promote internal prospe- 
rity — Earthqwdte of Lisbon — Death 
qf ’fJarvcyal^fPaU — Enspiadds 
tribes to emhroU Spain with 
lam — Detected by English omb&ssa- 
df}r — Fall of Ensenma — Death of 
Barhara-^Despair\ajAd death of Per- 


dinqnd* 






FxBDmAHD VI. ifvas^ in his thirty-eighth. 

year at his accession to the 
from^^o crown. He exhibited much 
17411—1748. of his father's hypochondriac 
% temperament, and carried 
some qi the famts proceeding from it to 
great^ excess ; he was more irresolute, 
more indolentt and perhaps inferior to 
liim in capacitor. But he was more of a 
genuine Spaniard, and thpugh warmly 
attached to his Bourbon kimired, ana 
teni^us vf his, right of succession to 
Franoi, he — • — 



in piety than Phdip, eniertajaing a 
»W*^gious hwoaof war undertakea 
lOip pitopsea oJ[ aggrandisement, add 
• great reltSbtanee to engage in even 


a^cfe iPSlat et Premier MU 

* ton*. 12mo. 

Parla. j 7S4. are written In a aplrlt 

ofbitter hosUUty tQ.Fonibalf who msile ii^n wg l f 
many virulent eoemi^ by hts implacable severity 
and BtlU. more by hie fUccewCil attack upon the 
J esttitH. The G<inerta Biographical JDlt Uonurv , by'; 
A. Chalmers. 88 velS, 8vo. X<ondoh» i8i8-14'l7. 


just wars, without an overruling non 
cessity. 

Fairiinand is said to have been dis- 
gosM by the first sight of tha homely 
natures of his Portuguese bnde; ana 
the only personal charm she possessed, 
an elegant shape, she soon lost, becom- 
ing exceedingly corpulent at an earljy 
period of life. But tha excellent cpiah- 
ties in heart and minA of that umiable 

g rincess so abundantly compen^l^or ' 
er want ofi beauty, that slie jHjMT 
gained her husband's afihctionvWiC’ 
quired an infiuence over hipif foUy equal 
to that of Elizabeth Famspse over Philip. 
This Influence Barbara had n6 tempta- 
tion to use contrary to the interests of 
Spain; whilst her attachment to her 
native Portugal, and to her cousin the 
empress-queen, secured her opposition 
to any participation in the warlike 
schemes of Lewis XV. 

Soon after Ferdinand's acces.9ton, 
overtures of a pacific tende^y were 
made by England, through Pafugal, to 
Spain, to which the new king readily 
gave ear. They were broken off by the 
intrigues of the queen-dowager, a oir- 
cumstance which induced Ferdinand to 
make some changes in his cabinet — he 
had till then retained all his father's 
ministers. He likewise sent the Mar- 
quess de las Minas, a true Spaniard in 
his hatred of France, to supersede Gages, 
and he excluded his half-brother Don 
Philip, who, as Lewis XV.’s son4n-law, 
was wholly under the control of the 
court of Versailles, firom all authority 
over.the Spanish army. But at the same 
time'he pretested Kis determination not 
to make peace without procuring Don 
Philip an Italian principality, and if he 
did not cany on the war with idl bis 
stepmother's enemy, he certainly (fid as. 
much .as the InfasUe was entitled ta 

paarties, exc^ l^tWesan 

week by tbif time, aquagy weeey of the 
ws^. l!>aQeal^m4muiider the able 
cmaooet of M^rehel Saxe, 
again, ovei^ the Neib^ JXSS 
lax^, and now memmea ▲j».i 748 . 
Holland. ^ But LewsXV. 
was impatient ot the interruption of ht» 
voluptuous ptegsoTes, his finances were 
exhausted, nis marine ruined, and the 
^lendid talents and success of Marshal 
Saxe could npt sbield that commander, 
as a fqifCjigner, firom harassing emposition 
and'cabi& England was tiied of bear- 
ing the chief buithen of expense for a 
cause in which she had only a relative 
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8Ad getieral interest, and fsr % 
trhom she thought hnmtefoUy m^tocile 
to her counsels and l^ushes, Th<|^* 
press-^ieen alohe wat argent to }me- 
vere untiri^e should have recovered all 
the possessions wrested lirom her, and 
refused to ptnrchtorl the restoration of 
the Netherlands by the cession of an 
Italian estabhslunent for Don Philip. 

Ncirotiationtl' were opened between 



Chapello. All the belligerent powers 
sent minivers tbltber, but the negotia- 
tions were whoUy managed by those of 
PVance and England, upon the prineiple 
of restitution of conquests, and the 
grant of Paitna, Placentia, and Gum- 
talla, to Don Philip. Preliminaries 
were signed on the 30th of April, 1748, 
by all the plenipotentiaries except Count 
Kaunitz, the representative of Maria 
Theresa. The empress-queen could not, 
however^but be conscious of her inabi- 
lity simply to resist the will of Europe; 
and finding her allies deaf to her vehe- 
ment remonstrances, she at length 
yielded. Kaunifz signed the prelimina- 
ries, and in the month of October ofHhe 
same year, a definitive treaty, which fixed 
the above mentioned arrangements, but 
provided that, of Philip’s duchies, two 
should revert to Austria, and one to the 
long of Sardinia, in case of his succeed- 
ing to the crown of the Sicihes, by 
Charles's accession to that of Spmn 
(Ferdinand having no children^ To 
this provision Charles positively refused 
to submit, claiming the right of disposing 
of the Two Sicihes to one of his own 
younger sons, in the event of his be- 
ooming king of Spain ; and he persisted 
in his refusal despite the represenfations 
atid entreatiee of his brothers. •The 
oommeiitlal dissensions between Spain 
alRl: Ettglaad were reftrred to awepi^te 
nwotiatiott between Siosepowm. * 
mm this period ferdiswad tMervid 
his redimi exempt mnn wm*. 
^ busirtem of his 
i^im consisted of endea- 
vtmrs to improve the agri- 
culture, trade, and manufaeturOs of 
Spain, and tO obtain increased benefit fO 
the mother countiy from the colonies; 
These patrioUc labours were often dis- 
turbed oy dmtomatic and court intxigues, 
carried on for the purpose of drawing 
Ferdinand into more intimate coUiundon 
with either Firance or Englandi off 
diflptadnglorxupporting his ministers; 


m 

aeeording at Mined to one fine 
of policy or anotfter. Bis ministers ahd 
his cofirt, fheftfore, demand our prb- 
cipal attention. 

Of his fathers ministers, Ferdinand 
permanently retained only one, Don 
Zeno Somo de Villa, Marquess de la 
Ensenada, a peasant, who with natural 
good parts having obtained an educa- 
tion superior to his birth, had gradually 
risen from the situation first of clerk in 
a banking-house and then of clerk in a 
government-office, to the post of minister 
of marine, war, and finance. He was a 
man of considerable talent, and appears 
to have been laudably proud or the 
humble origin from whien he had ad- 
vanced himself to this height.' 
said to have even intended an allusion 
to it in his title of Marquess of Ense- 
nada (the Bay), the words en se naaa 
meaning, in English, In himself nothing. 
He was decidedly attached to the inte- 
rests of France, and it was supposed 
that he would lose his situation upon 
I^p's death. He was maintained in 
otnc& however, partly through the 
queen's plan of endeavouring to main- 
tain and increase her own influence 
by playing and Mancing against each 
^other all interests, domestic or fi^eign, 
all parties, in or out of the sfilte, all 
ministers and all diplomatists ; but yet 
more, perhaps, than to her policy, En- 
senada owed the preservation of his 
office to the friendship he had early con- 
tracted with the celebrated singer Fari- 
nolli, who plaved so important a part 
at the court of Ferdinand and Barbara, 
as to* have become an historicar per- 
sonage. 

Carlo Brosohr, surAamed Farinelli, 
was a Neapolitan, whose voiqeand skill 
had obtained him mat musical renowh, 
and enabled him m amass a handsome 
fmtimeaupon the boards of the London 
opera-house. Duringf one of PhiUb^i' 
worst fits of hypodl^rie, Elbabetb 
Fimese invited FarifitiU t6 Madtid, b 
order to tiy^the efibet of exatiisifo marie 

£ n her hSi8band*s obstinate mefan- 
ly. Theresolt answered to her ut- 
most hopes* She arranged a concert in 
a room ad}Oinmg that Where Philip had 
for mottos lain in bed, pertinaciously 
resisting every en^eaty to attend either 
to the miriness of his kingdom or 
dekiiHnesa of his person. Farinelli'ii 
vocal powers arousea him. He sept foe 
the performer, and amidst aprofusveixof 
cheMiims, promised ;to gmt Mm 
wfaaxevcirrewmheshomdislr. Wherc- 
02 
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upon Faring), by the queen's instruo 
t}Qns» requested the Mng to rise from 
his bed* underao the usual operations of 
shaving and dressing, Und attend the 
oouhcil of state. Faithful to his word, 
Plmlp complied, and returned for ' a 
while to his ordinary habits of life. 
From that moment Farinelli was re- 
tained, with a handsome jiension, at 
Philip's court, and daily soothed the 
half insane monarch with his melodious 
warblings. 

Farinelli enjoyed equal if not greater 
favour with the prince and princess of 
Asturias, who were passionately fond of 
music ; and upon Ferdinand's accession 
this favour rose to the unexampled 
height already alluded to. Farinelli, be- 
sides being appointed director of the 
o))era, and, in fact, superintendent of 
aU the royal pleasures, was honoured 
with the cross of Calatrava. As Fer- 
dinand's mind required almost as much 
as his father's to be amused, his office 
brought the singer into constant inter- 
oonrU with the <|upen, and he was im« 
mediately beset by the* solicitations, 
flattery, and offers, of those v^lio detired 
to secure her influence. 

Faiinelli seems nevec,to have forgot- 
ten himself in this singular exaltation. 
He rented $11 liribes, laughed at the 
adulation of his superiors, and long an- 
swered to those who besought his inter- 
ference, * I am a musician, not a poli- 
tician.' In spite of his modesty, however, 
he at length became a political agent, 
having discovered that his interven- 
tion was, upon many occasions, agree- 
able and convenient to Barbara. ^The 
influence he was thenceforward led to 
exert, acted in two opposite directions 
from the honest feelings of his heart, as 
did Barbafb's, from the dictates of her 
policy : his warm attachment to the em- 
press-queen, whQjdlh subject he wa^ bom, 
and to England, wh$re he liad acquired 
his wealth, rendering him a zealous ad- 
vocate of their intcrests,^whilst friend- 
ebip for Ensenada induced him, if not fb 
assist in fomarding all that minister's 
plans, yet tdmake the utmost exertions 
to support him in his place. 

Don Joseph de Carvajal, a younger son 
of the duke of Linares, was the Kumister 
whose jiower balanced that of Ensenada. 
Carvajal* *wiw a genuine Spaniard of 
the oM 8(di0^ of sound judgment, but 
not brillianT^abilities, and of such in- 
flexihle int^rity 'that even a common 
com^iment apwilredto Inm a deviatioa 
from trVdhu Bi|f.vOpenly ptokMsed his^ 


opposition to the influence so long exer^ 
cised by the l^noh over the Spanish 
coui^ which he* considered as equally 
derd§story to the honour, and imurious 
to the interests, of Spain J^and tie con- 
sequent^ laboured to promote a closer 
connexion with England, boasting that 
he himself descended from the house of 
Lancaster.^ 

first subject upAi^hich the mi- 
nisterial iketions tried ttfeir efrsngth, 
was the set^ement of the con|Hp 
differences with Great Britain, AH^on 
this the result was, in fact, a compro- 
mise. The often mentioi;^ AstMo con- 
tract England gave up,^ut in return 
she was replaced upon the footing of 
the most favoured nation, recovering all 
the privileges she had held during the 
reign of Charles II.; and Ferdinand 
himself acknowledged to the English 
envoy, Mr. Keene, the truth of the old 
Spanish saying, that the interests of 
Spain required, ‘ Peace with England* 
if at the price of * War with- all the 
world ; ’ an acknowledgment hardiy to 
have been expected from a Bourbon 
king. Ensenada and tlie French party 
are repi-esented as much mortified at 
having failed to prevent this concession. 
They need scarcely have wished to do so. 
It wa% ^a^ue, and gave biith to such 
incessant disputes in America and the 
West Indies, that the utmost exeitions 
of Carvajal were required to allay them, 
and prevent the rekindling of the flames 
of liar. 

The^ext power with which dissen- 
sions occurred was Portugal. 

That kingdom had taken no 
part in E ui opean politics since ifa/Li/sa. , 
the Succession War ; and 
some insignificant disputes with Rome 
touching ecclesiastical immunities and 
the bestowing of a cardinal's hat, which 
were easily settled, weie the onlj^vents 
recorded, ;n her domestic history since 
her^diplomatic quarrel with Spain. The 
state, of paralytic imbecility into which 
John V., like his father belore him, had 
sunk, seemed to promise a continuance 
of Fortugueze inaction, at least during 
the remainder of his reign ; whilst the 
queen of SpakiTi unlimited influence 
over her husband, and warm attach- 
ment to her osvn family and country, 
offered additional s^ecurity for the peace 
and harmony of the l^enbisula. The 
old contexts coo^^ning Nova Cotonia 
were naveSflheless revived; but the ne- 

g otiationo that ensued, lyere condimted 
l a frliiiqisplrit of concllh^ioir; and it 
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was proposed get tid^of fhb ^oHugel in exdiaiigoibir NovaColofiia» 

subject of ever ph^td contenilpn* by Uie jesmts and their flocks bdng ordered 
exchanging the terflioty occupM by to remove iii|D some other portion of 



ibe 8 ()anish territories. The Jesuits 
prepared to obey, but earnestly remon- 
stiwEed against the measure, represent- 
ing the eruel^ of expelling men from 
the homes and fields that their toil had 
reclaimed from the wilderness, the diffi- 
culty of prevailing upon the indolent 
Indians, thus discouraged, to undertake, 
a second time, the severe labours re- 
quired in forming new settlements, and 
the danger of the half-civilized converts 
not only returning to a savage life and 
idolatiy themselves, but, by the influence 
of their example, tempting their countij- 
men in the other Reductions to doothe 
like. These remonstrances proved un- 
availing, and this command for the epii* 
gration of the converts was repeated. 
The Indians of one Reduction began 
their journey ; but quickly sickening of 
its hardships, returned home ; when 
even the authority of the Jesuits failed 
compel submission, and the Seven 
Ke(}ucti|pQs revolted. The Spanish go- 
vernor and the Portugueze viceroy united 
against these unhappy men, who dared 
resist the mandate to forsake what they 
boured in the cause’of religion, charity,* deemed doubly their own possessions. 


the Porti^ueze upon tfie Plata, for a 
district mote conveniently situated rela- 
tively to Brazil, namely for a part of 
Paraguay, whleb adjoins the Portuguese 
dominions on their western frontier. 

No scheme could appear more rea- 
sonable, or more mutually advantageous, 
^olonia, a distant geitlement al- 
[posed, upon the breaking out of 
surprise from the superiorpower 
of Buenos Ayres, had no value to Portu- 
gal except as a smuggling station, whilst 
the portion of Paraguay to be given in 
exchange was fertile, and well cultivated 
by converted and civilized Indians. But, 
with the best intentions, it is difficult 
for distant statesmeni imperfectly in- 
formed as to the peculiar condition of 
colonial possessions, to judge upon such 
subjects; and the projected exchange 
proved, if not absolutely impracticable, 
yet fraught with obstacles and evils. 

Paraguay had been entirely resigned 
by the Spanish court to the 
Spanish government of the Jesuits, 
A 111*1730. and that able and active 
fraternity had thertf la- 


and virtue, with a zealous diligehce that 
might almost have expiated the crimes, 
of which their order had, at an earlier 
period, been the authors or the instiga- 
tors in Europe. In Paraguay the mis- 
sionary Jesuits had formed several esta- 
blishments called Reductions, tb which 
they allured the savage natives ; and 
those whom they could thus draw toge- 
ther they reclaimed from their barbarous 
habits, converted to the Christian reli- 
gion, and instructed in the virtues and 
duties of humanity, as well as in many 
of the arts of civilization, whifrt they 
accustomed them to live under social 
institutions. The system pbrsuc;^! by 
the Jesuits towards their Indian converts 
was not, indeed, caleulated to advance 
them rapidly in wealth or knowledge. 
They ruled them with the despotism of 
a schoolmaster, and sought only to make 
them docile and ha]ray children. But 
this minutely strict aisciplinc sefms to 
have bc^n well adapted lo the Indians, 
such as they were. In the Reductions 
their peaceful contdhtment waa untrou- 


The insurgents were of course defeated 
with great loss ; but circumstances had 
meanwhile occurred in Europe, which 
occasioned the suspension of the con- 
tei^lated exchange. 

The death of Jdm V., in 1750 , trans- 
ferred his sceptre to his son 
Joseph, who chose for his 
miifister the bold and enter- 
prising Don Sebastian Jose 
de Carvalho e Mello. This nobleman 
had been employed by John in ^lo- 
maey, especiall)%upon a mission to £n^- 
land, but had afterwards languished m 
a soft of disgrace, on account of his 
harsh temper and innovating sinrit; 
and the new reign began with an energy 
worresronding to the mlnistePs (dtarac- 
ter. J^oseph positively refiised to con- 
firm flie exobimge of Nova Colonia for 
the Seven Reductions ; and this refusal 
at once .appeased the disorders of Para<* 
guay. It» however, at the same time 
revivficl the dissendons touching. the 
northern bank of the Plata, and, gene- 
leimeeling tee bounds 
BrSi and tee Spamih c 


bled by cares for the future^ end their _ 

attachment to tee ruling fathers bor- 'But theooiopiesaiiafc 
dered upon adointlon. * . ,Weiieieqoi ‘ 

4 biyen of these prosparoueBe^tfoitg* 
the oonrt of Spam pi^poeedth eede hit devote)rto 
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perity of ^ortugii^ by ijpiprovmg her 
agricultttt^ dmmfoe. It i$ only 
to be re(:retted thet bis knowledi^e of po- 
liticel economy not beintf comxi^eDsurate 
to {rood intentions, the measures 
WUeh be endesToured to accomptish his 
laudable purpose wereiiequenOy so kgo* 
dieious^ as to produce effects very con- 
trary to his desires. A lively iealousy 
had Ions: been entertained in Portugfu 
of the ^reat benefits derived by England 
from the trade with that country ; and 
in this jealousy the minister, who had 
probably seen with mortihcation the 
nourishing state of Great Britain, fully 
participated. 

In order to insure to the Portuguese a 
large proportion of those envied benefits, 
the laws against the exportation of gold 
and silver were enforced and sharp- 
ened ; and the Company of Alto Douro, 
better known in England as the Oporto 
Wine Company, was instituted, and 
endowed with a monopoly right of buy- 
ing up the wine j>roduced throughout 
the kingdom, and thus preventing Em^ 
lish merchants from purchasing it of the 
growers or manufacturers at fnh fo&er 
low rates. It can hardly be necessary 
to point out that whatever profit this last 
measure might transfer from the Eng- 
lish meichant to the Portuguese com- 
pany, would probably be very much 
counterbalanced by the diminution of 
demand which must always follow an 
increase of price ; whilst to the wine^ 
grower, by rendering competition for 
nis article impossible, the effect could 
only be detrimental Both measures 
creaM great dissatis&ction in the oom- 
mercial portion of the British public; and, 
of course, considerable irritation between 
the courts of Lisboii and St. James's 
ensued. But ere any mioua ill conse- 

? aences had occurred, a celamity befel 
'ortugd, that exeited the compassion 
of all Europe, and entirely effaced the 
recollection of ii^juiy from the minds of 
the people and the government of Engb 

This calamity was the well-known 
terible earthquake which, in the year 
desolated the city of Lisbon, It 
wef on the 1 st of November that the 
rooaiO lBiiP t heaving of theground<«mder 
inhabitanU of the 

peif^^ «nd 

out of their 
J^hlful eonml- 


oilbrabhaaceoffiightiiid safriy» The 

royal fisimly escaped from the ptfach a 
veiyvfriw minutee before it Afll ofid 
refuge, with almost the whole 
sur^Miig popnlatipn, io the open fielcb* 

Tba create part of the city , especially 
where the streets were aamw, was 
thrown down, with moat of the churches. 
Upwarda of fifteen thousand persona 
are computed to have perished, either 
buried under moiuids of fuinS|jM in- 
gulphed in tfie fissures that yaaply at 
Qieu: feet in every direction, 
the victims were persons of high dis- 
tinction, amongst whom was jbe Spa- 
nish ambassador, orushed by the fall 
of hjs houses To heighten tlie distress 
caused by so awful a visitation, bands 
of miscreants, such as, unfortunately, 
always abound in large towns, took the 
opportunity to plunder : and, in order to 
increase the disorder whence they hoped 
to derive impunity, they set fire to every 
part of the city that remained standing. 
Several other Portugueze, and some Spa- 
nish towns suffered, although none many 
degree that could bear comparison with 
the disastrous fate of Lisbon ; and ves- 
sels many leagues out at sea are said to 
have felt the shock as though they had 
j.struck ujion rocks. The whole popula- 
tion of Lisbon continued throughout 
the winter in tents or huts in the fields. 

The distress was extreme m every 
part of Portugal, and called forth, as it 
has been already stated, the pity of all 
neighbouring nations. In Spain, Fer- 
dinand deepty sympathised in his queen's 
spirow for ner countrymen, and repealed 
the existing prohibitions of exporting 
some of the necessaries of life, and the 
heavy duties imposed upon the export of 
others, as related to Portugal In Eng- 
land, though the claim might be less, 
more was done. George 11 . applied to 
Parliament for the means of rdmng a 
people 80 ^leverely afflicted ; and the sum 
of dhe hundred thousand pounds was 
immediately granted; for that purixise^ 
The minieters expended it in com, and 
other articles of provisions, or indispen*^ 
sable neeesearies, which were shipped 
off without a momeiit'i delay to the de<^ 
solaled city. 

The Portuguese felt gratitude both 
for the benem confrired and ibr the 

kindly lifflow-feeling that had prompted 

tbetset,^ and the olii ties of firiendibv 
between^ England and Portugal ‘ seem 
to have regained muidi of itim prmdv 
•on# #l^ing atreagttu . For sooie 
yeaxa eumi^weiit to this eventi the ale 
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4ention «f Josq^ aqil to atoito yifUf 
inainW engrosMl'^b^ ^ttaeavowti to n- 
pair tfce rAvarts of thfc eatthqui^K^ 
During tlita iinie tho anti-€waaii 
pixfy waa MhiDg tM as- 
, sp*»p Miwicjr at Madrid* ttot a 
m&^irSa little ^ diasensiona 
conafaintly arising between 
Ferdinand and his half-brothers, the king 
of the Sicilies and the duke of Parma, 
at was a prince of weak intellect, 
governed by his Aither-in-law, 

JCV,, and always in pecuniary 

distress, from his childish endeavours 
to emulate, in his petty court, the vo* 
luptuoiis extravagance of Versailles. 
His difficulties led to applicatbns to 
Madrid for assistance] in money, which 
was very reluctantly granted by the 
frugal Ferdinand. Charles, on the other 
hand, offended him by the evident re- 
ference of all his plans to his eventual 
succession to the Spanish crown, by 
his cabals with the queen-dowager and 
her fiiends, and by his assumption of 
independence; for Ferdinand I’equired 
from his brothers that submission to 
himself, as head of the family, which 
he, on his part, reftised to Lewis XV., 
the undoubted head of the whole «> ace 
of the Bourbons. The kins^of Spam 
repulsed all attempts of the •French® 
com t to interfere between himself and his 
brothers ; and notwithstanding the open 
and the seciet opposition of that court 
and Us Spanish partizans, he concluded 
a treaty for the tranquillity and neutrality 
of Italy with the king of Sardinia, (to 
whom he married his sister, Maria An- 
tonia,) and with the emperor and em- 
press-queen, as sovereigns of Tuscany 
and Milan. But to show his perfect 
independence and impartiality, he per- 
tinaciously refused to allow of England's 
being a party to this treaty, alleging that 
she IM no direct interest in Italy. 

This pacific and neutral system was 
persevered in even alter the death of its 
chief promoter^ Garva^, in 1754; and 
that, notwithstanding his successor was 
personally attached to England, and to 
the Engfiah ambassador Keene. 
successor waa Richard Wall, a native 
of Ireland, who, being exduded bjr his 
adherence to the Roman CathbUc reli- 
gion from aE hopes of pr^fennent «l 
Some, had, like so aaany of bii cd^tky* 
igfiki under aUnibwtfrcnm^tafidda mgiif 
fortune abr^HM^ana entered the Sp^ 
gish armfg^ He had risen high to^his 
priiifrssioii bf Uleht ahd dof • 

nela varimm civil and — 


during Hie nestoHidtoffii for the peace of 
Ait^ls^Chmlie. iRe had famoitted 
hhnaell a% in all of these, hs he did to 
the menra mpertant post now^ in cense- 
qtienoe df his higb reputation, allotted 
to him. But his decided partiality for 
England had no effect upon the policy 
of Spain ; inasmuch as the queen, pur- 
suing her plan of balancing parties* 
thenceforward so far controlled her own 
anti-Gallican sentiments as to give ad- 
ditional support to Ensenada, until that 
minister overthrew himself by the bold- 
ness of his intrigues. 

War was evidently on the point of 
breaking out between France and Eng- 
land, hostilities having actually 
place both in India, and America ; and 
all endeavours to* work upon, what the 
French parly called, the Rourbonism of 
Ferdinand to assist France having fiffied* 
Ensenada resolved, ft should seem, to 
embroil him with England, whether he 
Wjauld or no. For ttm purpose he.Uent 
out secret orders to the Spanish gom- 
mafideiw hi the West Indies to attack 
the settlements which the English had 
been permitted, lov the convenience of 
cutting logwood, ^to make on the Mos- 
quito shore. A copy of these 
tions was adroitly procured by Keene, 
and communicati^ through Wall, to 
the king apd queen. This step de- 
termined the ull of EntoUada, not- 
withstanding the utmost exertious of 
his faithful mend, Farindli. But ggain 
Barbara interfered to prevent the aSCeit- 
dappy of a sin^e minister. She re- 
tained many of Ensenada's part^ans 
in high offlciai situationkf, and affbrded 
them her support ; though she still reso- 
lutely repdied various artM attepipts 
to draw her intef intimate relations ^wtHi 
the ceurt of Yersaiiles. 

Such was the state of affairs at.Mft- 
drid, whcai, in 1754, war ^ ^ 

was at len^h formally 
declared by most of thi 
EufQuean powers ; Si^lfnid, in aliianoe 
with Prussia, standing opposed tU the 
empftoa^ucen, the etopCmr and empire^ 
Bounce, Russia, Sweden, and Poland- 
The endeavours of both parties, cpjm 
and underhand, to obtain the coiuhil 
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Mediterm^n* they took H^e island, 
after «‘cipItatdefenceiof fort 8t. Philip 
by Geneial'Blil)Ee}m,» Minorca was 
immediately oftmff to Ferdinand by 
Lewis, as the price of his alliance, and 
effective assistance was promised in re» 
covering Gioraltar. These 
SpAin offers were not accepted, 
irftu-irsJ. but they made a deep im- 
pression upon the mind of 
Ferdinand, who felt as keenly as Philip 
had done, the dishonour of seeing Mi- 
norca and the strongest fortress of his 


na^ in better condition than Spain had 
long known. It has been already stated 
that he took great pains to promote 
commerce and agriculture. By a com- 
cordat concluded with Pope Benedict 
XlVf, he recovered the ancient right of 
the kings of Spain to the ecclesiastical 
patronage of their kingdom. 


Chapter VI. 

c 

Pombal atiacks the Jesuits — Ploi9^vist 


kingdom in the hands of strangers. His 
inclination to take the bribe held out to 
him was increased by the irritation aris- 
ing out of the irregular conduct of Bri- 
tish privateers, ,c^th in Europe, and 
America. 

[ The disasters of the first year of the 
overthrew the weak English minis- 
try ; and that powerful statesman, Wil- 
liam Pitt, afterwards cmated earl of 
Chatham, obtained the management of 
affairs. He considered the friendship 
of Spain as so infportant under exist^g 
circumstances, that he ordered the Eng- 
lish ambassador, now Sir« Benjwmm 
Keene, to offer the restitution of 6ib- 
1 altar to Ferdinand, on condition of his 
concluding an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with England, Neither offer* 
would, probably, have induced the es- 
sentially pacific Ferdinand to* deviate 
from his system of neutrality ; but it 
was not under his reign that these rival 
propositions were to be further weighed. 
That reign was rapidly drawing to a 
close, and may be said to have ceased 
prior to the king's death. „ 

The health of Queen Barbara had 
long been declining, and Lewis XY.had 
eagerly speculated upon giving her a 
successor ki one of his own daughters. 
But the attachment of STerdinaiidior his 
consort was of a diffeimnt kin^ from 
that of Philip V. Barbara died on the 
27th of August, 1758; Uiid Ferdinand's 
despair was not to be chgsed away by the 
idea of a new wife. He survived heV 
about a year; but during thaUwhole 
period he abandoned himself to such 
an Mcess of grief, as partially affected 
|ns intellects. He refused to pay any 
wtention to business, took scgrcely 
%od or rest, and seldom spoke. He 
died on the 10th of August, 1759. Fer« 
dinand's had sO 

of AlbrnonTtod 
Kippexdd in tosmm the ftiiaiieb,ffiat 
he lett about tSw^i^ns eterling in 
tiw nqral **?|^*1^ “ 


Joseph — Executions — Jesui / v ? mph^ 
cated-^esuits expelled froniPortuffal 
and her dependenom^^BreusUian Be- 
ductions decline under ^the secular 
clergy — Pombal aitemp^ to curtail 
cle^al prinilcges — Eupture with 
Rome — Accession of the king of Na- 
ples to the Spanish throne^ His eld^^st 
son pronounced imbecile — The sc wid, 
Charles t declared prince of Asturias, 
the third, Ferdinand, king of Naples 
^Charles 111. adds the Neamhtau 
Squtlaci to his brother's cahinet — 
The Family Compact — War with Eng- 
land — Charles and Lewis XV. require 
Joseph to join them against England 
-^lle refuses — Spaniards invade Por- 
tugal-^ Energy of Pombal — Spa- 
niards evacuate Portugal — Seize No- 
va Colonia — English conquests — 
Peace of Paris — Spain recoi'er^ her 
losses, ceding the Floridas to England, 
and restoring Nova Colonia to Por- 
tugal— Internal improvenienh ofJo- 
sephxind PombalK 

Whilst Bpain, under the pacific and 
beneficent rule of Ferdinand, 
was beginning to recover 
from the depth of her pre- 17 & 7 -. 1760 . 
vious depression and debi- 
lity, Portugal was similarly reviving. 
She had nearly recovered the ravages of 
the earth(}uake, under the energetic and 
patriotic, if not always judicious, admi- 
nistration of Carvalno, who had been 
created, in recompense of his services, 
count of Oeiras and marquess of Pom- 
baL This bold minister had now en- 
gaged King Joseph in an attempt, cer- 
tainly not to hmre been expected from 
the weake^ and most bigoted court in 
Europe* Tltis was the expulrion from 
ill the PMUguezu dominions of tb* 
powj^^Ordey pf (^esuitfA lybosu ^ 

MSScA**”*- AjPMtMkCM-wf.’VldTM. 
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midable infliieno* Pombal had father had ^i^TOuMd io Wntitato |o 
riencrd wh«n he had early been compefled hia coilsin Manud as his successor ; bM 
to seek advancement by courting them, a daughter of tl|p duke's was married to 
and from whom he met with, or anti* the eldest son of his confederates, the 
cipated the principal opposition to his marquess and marchioness of Tavora. 
plans of reform. ' It has been surmised that the king. 

The resistance offered by the Indians whose gallantries were notorious. Was 
of the Seven Reductions to the projected upon too intimate a footing with the 
exchange, had been attributed by the young marchioness of Tavora, and that 
^Anicncaii authorities of both nations, the two families resented such a stain 
*to thaJesuits. The accusation had, at upon their honour; it has been also sur- 
the d^est of the Fathers,* been judi- mised, that the old marchioness, a wo- 
ciallyinvestigated by Don Pedro Ceval- man of imperious temper and uncon- 
los, the commander dispatched with trollable passions, was exasperated at 
stn ng reinforcements from Spain, to having been refused a dukedom for her 
quell the insurrection, (conceived to be husband ; and finally, it was alleged at 
much more formidable than it really the time, that these two noble families 
was,) and to complete the exchange, were merely the tools of their Jesq^t 
The result of his inquiries was the full confessors, who sought by the king's 
and complete acquittal of the Jesuits, death to quell thq proceedings against 
Pombal, however, either still believed their Order. 

the refuted charges, or pretended to What can be stated with certainty is, 
do so, as a means of at least repress- that a young lady, a distant relation of 
ing an obnoxious Order, which, by the the Tavora family, who resided with the 
abilities of its members, and the deep old marchioness, was fesund dead, pierced 
political skill of its organization, had witb wounds and wrapped in a sheet, in 
acquired a formidable, and often perni- one gf the^ streets of Lisbon ; that no 
cious, influence throughout Catholic £u- judicial iifquiry into the circumstances 
rope. of her death took place, (a mode of con- 

It is singular enough, that the con- nivance not uncommon when suspicion, 
duct of the Jesuits in Americ% where crime attached to powerful families;) 
they were conferring real benefit^upon that soon afterwards, as the king was 
humanity, should have been the crime returning to the palace at night, from 
imputed to them ; but it seems not im- the residence of one of his mistresses, 
probable, that their proceedings actually several shots were fired at the back of 
were misunderstood at home, and that his carriage, one of which wounded him ; 
the unlimited authority they acquired and that the coachman, instead of going 
over the reclaimed Indians, wa^ con- forwards to the palace, instantly turned 
sidered as dangerous to the sovereignty his horses* heads, anddrove to the house 
of the mother country, prhaps even to of the4(ing*s surgeon. It is believed that 
the safety of the colonists. Whatever by this step he saved his master *s life, 
were Pombal’s motives, Joseph pre- as he thus avoided two or three other 
sented a memorial to Benedict XIV. parties of assassins who wer^ lying in 
against the Jesuits ; and the pope, in wait on the road the palace, 
compliance with the king's solicitaffons, Some weeks elapsed ere the perpe* 
appoint^ the cardinal-patriarch, Don trators^f this outrage were detected, 
Francisco de Saldanha, visitor, during which time d'Aveiro and Tavora 
apostolic reformer gener^ of the com- were assiduous in their visits to the royal 
pany, in Portugal and its dependencies, inwlid. But in the end Pombal ob < 
Whilst the Jesuits and their accusers tained a clue to the plot. A frightful 
w'ere battling before the tribunal of the numberfof persons were seized and im-* 
visitor, a plot to murder the king was prisoned; and in Janui^ 1759, as it is 
organised at Lisbon in 1758, by two of alleged, after a veiy arbitrary and unsa- 
the noblest families in the res3m, ,the tisfaetory trial, the dnke, the marquessi 
motives to which, as is often the case, his two ions, and Several other persons, 
were enveloped in obscurity; whence it were^lmp on the wlieel; the old mar- 
was easy tpimplicatenhe Jesuits; wh^ "diksimLjm ^pskkiiitiQn of her ser^^ 
therwty or not, in the Criminal mat' ^heiidM^ana the young maiw 

The Duke d'Aveiro, the chief QOWtpit^ waS ip fiwr hfe in n . 

tor, who hiBd .been % great rpit ^Manype|imi&,Wei»bgni8hed^j^ 

JohnVHwasdescendedffomDonQeilv^ otnemimi^neaforh^ . 
that natural son of John 1L» wbqm^hic Otteof tteeonspitetmfl k0d, wlnltl 
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tinder toritve, to hare accused three 
Jeauitt ae Qie inetii^tors of tlie ccm- 
apiiaqrt.but to have reftaefed this aecu- 
jatkm upon the scaffold. Of these tkiie 
4esiiils» one was tried for harm, not 
Heason, convicted, and exeeuted; the 
other two were not even brought to trial; 
but Pombal took the opponunity to 
charge the crime upon the whole Order, 
as the fruit of its pnncipks and doctrines; 
an imputation to which their earlier 
conduct lendered the Order but too ob- 
noxious. He issued orders for the con- 
fiscation of their property, and the seizure 
of (heir persons, throughout Portugal 
and the colonies, as advisers and insti- 
gators of regicide; and for the investi- 
gation of thm doctrines, In the month 
of September of this same year, they 
w^ie finally proscribed and banished. 

The missionary fathers were lorn from 
the Reductions, and with all Jesuits who 
could be found in Brazil, old and young, 
even the patients in their infirmaries, 
were stowed 0]\ board ship, without any 
of the conveniences, or scarcely any 4 »l the 
necessaries of life, like the unfortunate 
negroes in slave-vessels, and frani^{)orted 
to Europe. Upon reaching the mouth of 
the Tagus, some were landed and thrown 
into the Lisbon prisons, where th^v 
languished during the remainder of Jo- 
seph's reign : others were sent forward 
to Italy, where they were landed upon 
the papal territories, and left to find their 
way to the houses of their Order. It is 
said, however, that an allowance was 
made from Lisbon for their support, and 
that Pombal often complained of the 
extraordinaiy longevity of his Jesuit pen- 
sioners. 

It is probably superfluous to observe, 
that thi^omplaint of longevity referred 
solely to the survives landed in Italy, 
and that the number of those who fell 
victims tathc hardships suffeiefi in their 
voyage across the Atlantic, waaimmense. 
The place of the Jesuits was supplied in 
Brazu by secular clefgy ; but these men, 
who undertook reluctantly the irksome 
and arduous missionary labours;to which 
the Jesuits had been impelled by zeal 
i^IlKr forveligioii or for the hpaor of their 
^“n^f^t^ved very inadequate substi- 
5 ^and were moreover viewed with 
[ by the Indians of the Reductimia 

the. laqmleaters of the Jesuits, to 
/ whom the^lM bome a filial love and 
twferenee. , most of the Por* 

tugueze sad num- 

bers of the fitvJHiri converted 
Ijoiis 


Pombal, who apueifrs to have 
been partly actuated by disgust at the 
ftkveQr, however ea^, in which the 
mthers had held thdr Ooflverts, and to 
havedcsirsd to place the Indians upon 
a level with their Portuguese masteiy, 
now endeavoured at once to effect this 
equalization. The soheme, if not mdra- 
vag^t, was at least premature. The 
Indians were incapable of understanding! 
and consequently of exercising, tl^rights 
he would' have conferred upo iE HIhem ; 
and the colonists were indigufmnt the 
idea of being robbed of an important 
part of their property, in tjtieir power 
over those they deemed their slaves. 
Hence, this attempt to do too much, to 
achieve a desirable object without due 
preparation, ended in rendering worse 
the situation of those he would have 
benefited, and in checking the slow pro- 
gress towards civilization which the In- 
dians were making in the Reductions. 

In Portugal likewise, Pombal, though 
he succeeded better, attempted too much ; 
and by his injudicious endeavours to 
secure to the Portuguese the profit made 
by foreign, and especially English mer- 
chants, he merely harassed and injured 
the trade of the country, without at all 
advanqing the end at which he aimed. 
ThaVend was in fact unattainable. To 
deprive the enterprising capitalist of his 
profits is very possible, but not so to 
transfer them to the indigent, ignorant* 
or unenteiprising. Pombal moreover 
involved Portugal in a quarrel with 
Rome, by his endeavour to subject the 
clergy to a lay tribunal, a sort of board 
of conscience, when accused of high 
treason, or other state crimes. The 
pope had granted this with reiqiect to 
the Jesuits, but refused to extend it gene- 
rally, unless the president of the tribunal 
wei^a jareiate. In resentment of this 
rem^ion, Joseph recalled his ambas- 
^md)or from Rome, ordered aU Pbrtu- 
gi&eze to quit the papal territories, ex- 
pelled the pope's subjects from his own 
Qorainions, and broke off all intercourse 
with the Holy See. 

Prior to this rupture, a papal dispen- 
satioa had been obtained for one of 
those incestuous connexions so frequent 
invthe Peniflbula, and more especially 
iu Portugal. Joseph had no son ; and 
10 msure the undisptiled suceesskm 
iff Us eldest daughter, Donna Matla, it 
was deemed expedient to many hen id 
Im undk, his youngen brother, Don 
V The diiqpensal 3 K >9 was obtliiBedt 
and't^ marriage celebrated in 1 760, 
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MeanwIiUA the king of N||dM fied 
recured oe new» of Ar* 
siein dlnaod’i death, and tdeJoen 
«>nae«i^eoBewiott 
thiQiia of Sp«jMi» tft Ghairbi 
III. ; and he a^^tea m mother* the 
queen dowager* regent* until he oould 
aufficiently enrage the affaire of hie 
IfeapoUtan dominione* to allow of h|s 
repaying to hie new lungdom. the 
'J>royi^ns of the treaty that had assigned ^ 
the Tim Sicilies to Charles* Ihe Spanish 
and jmpolitan crowns were* it will be 
recollected* to remain permanently se- 
parated; and upon Charles becoming 
King of Spain* Philip was to suoced 
him at Naples* the duchies of Parma* 
Placentia* and Guastalla reverting to 
Austria and Sardinia. To these stipu- 
lations Charles had always objected* 
and he had at length prevailed upon 
Austria and Sardinia to abandon their 
ri^t of enforcing that part of the treaty. 

TThe kingdom of the Two Sicilies was 
now* therefore, to be transferred to his 
second son. But here occuired a new 
difficulty, although Charles, by his 
queen* Amelia, a princess of Saxony* 
had a large family, of which seven sons 
and two daughters were then living. 
His eldest* Philip, was i educed by epi. 
leptic fits to a state of idiotc>^ and 
Cnarles found it requisite to have his 
incapacity publicly established. He ac- 
cordingly held an assembly consisting 
of the chief Neapolitan and Sicilian ba- 
rons* a deputation from the city of Na- 
ples* a member of the council of Castile* his 
own ministers, and the whole diplomatic 
body at his court* to whom he formally 
announced the positive opinion of me- 
dical and other judges upon Don Philip's 
decided imbecility. Tms being acknow- 
ledged* he proclaimed his second son 
Clmrles, Prince of Asturias* and his 
third son* Ferdinand, King of the Sicilies. 
He then appointed a council of xegency, 
presided by his prime minister the Mlir- 
quess Tanucci* to govern the kingdom* 
UQtil Ferdinand* who was only ei|^t 
years old* should be of full age. On 
quitting the assembly* Charles em- 
barked* with his queen and family, Fer- 
dinand eycepted, for Spain. 

Charles's first act as king of Spain 
was one for which it is difficult to ao- 
^onnt, except aa a piioof of the quash 
mptb^'s aversion to her deceased si|b- 
aon tmd his consort He ordered 
unassuming Farmeffi h) kt^ve S&mn 
loibuitiiy I but eontinned ths 


Qsptmtaiaoiie uftlaass* he n^ed thn 
ntmost Ferdinaad* retaining 

nsnsi of hia mmbteiSij and expressing 
ett»mie1-<»pMeoce m General Wal ; 
but fio added a Noi^litan favourite, 
Iba Msiqpess SquUaei* ta their number, 
and assigped .to him the financial de- 
nssttnent* in which he had already proved 
ais ability at Naples. Aqd to the im- 
provement of the finances and agricul- 
ture of Spain* Charles* with Squilaci's 
aid*d6votM his serious attention* endea- 
vouring to redeem the credit of the 
obuntry, by adopting measures for the 
payment of the debts of his father and 
more remote predeces^rs* the 
discharge which had been one of the 
means employed by the economical Fer- 
dinand for enriching his exchequer. 

But Charles was not long permitted 
to dedicate himself to these internal 
cares. The cabals for inducing Spain 
to join France in the war, which had 
harassed Ferdinand* continued under 
his successor. For a while they were 
unavailing. The particulars of a plot 
fomefttedrif not set on foot by France, 
to substitute Lewis XV.'s son-in- 
law* the duke of Parma, for the king of 
^he Sicilies upon the Spanish throne, are 
Wd to have been amongst the private 
papers of the king of Poland, which the 
victorious kmgof Prussia seized upon 
capturing Dresden. The discoveiy was 
forthwith communicated to the Neapo- 
litan court* and of course strongly pre- 
judiced the king, and yet more the queen* 
against the F'rench monarch. With 
thiese • Anti-Galiican prepossessions, 
Charles ascended the Spanish throne, 
and so long as Amelia lived, he perse- 
vered resolutely in his decease^ brother's 
system of neutraliW. 

This gentle influence lasted not long. 
In September* 1760* the queen died; axul 
when she was no more* the resentifient 
which Charles had entertained against 
England* ever since her fleets had com- 
pelted him to declare the neutrality of the 
Two Sicities,regained the ascendency* and 
gave increased power to his feelings as a 
Bourbon. Periiaps too* politically speak- 
ing* be might be justiflra in deeming it 
essentiif to siqiport Stance against Eng- 
lanc^ the latter eountir having, under 
the a^lpiaistration of Hr. Fitt, so coste 
jfletclte ](mned the navy* and conquers^ 
the eojonies of her rivdl in every pakt m 
that 

lla# her 
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In this state of affai|;s thedulce of Choi- 
seul, then French prime minister, ma- 
naged further to es^sperate Charles 
against British policy, by proposing 
that the commercial differences be- 
tween Spam and England should be 
discussed and settled in the negotiations 
for peace then in progress between France 
and the latter country. Mr. Pitt posi- 
tively refused to ad mit of French interven-» 
tion , nntating language was exchanged 
between the cabinets of London and 
Madrid, and the duke of Choiseul pre- 
vailed upon Charles to sign the treaty 
called the Family Compact, bv which 
the different sovereigns of the house of 
Bouibon bound themselves to suppoit 
^ach other against all the world. 

The signatuie of this treaty decided 
the question of pe^ce or war , but as 
^both Prance and Spam wished to tem- 
porize until the American register or 
treasure ships should be safe in a Spa- 
nish port, the Family Compact was kept 
secret, and thi(> negotiations between 
London and Madiid continued. oPitt, 
however, found reason tq suspect, if 
he could not actually obtain, proof of 
the engagements tnteied into by the 
Bourbon courts, and pioposed at once 
to declare war against Spain, inter* 
cept the American Plate fleet, and 
attack her colonies whilst yet unpre- 
ared for lesistance. But George III. 
ad now succeeded to George II upon 
the English throne, and the influence of 
the new kings favourite, the carl of 
Bute, IS said to have been efficaciously 
exerted against the minister Mr Pitt s 
colleagues refused to lieheve m the hos- 
tile intentions of Spam, or unnecessarily 
to involve the nation in a war with an- 
other en^my ; and on the 9th of October, 
1761, the great English minister resigned 
his office, that he might not be held re- 
sponsible for measures he was ho longer 
permitted to guide. 

The Enghui cabinet, now entirely in- 
fluenced by Lord** Bute, continued* to 
negotiate, and the court of Madrid to 
profess the most friendly disposition, 
until the last register ship of the year 
had arrived. The tone was then chai^d, 
the Familv Compact avowed, and Eng- 
land *antly reproached wfCh ambi- 

tious ^ Jgns against the colonies of 
Spu%^)^^ar was formally declared in 
Jaitoiny» 1762, withm Hbxet months of 
Pitt’s miration. 

ilhe two IfOijurbon monarehs aqw 
required the htog of Portugal to }om 


them against England, Charles kindly 
offering Spanish troops with which to 

e mson the Portugueze for- 

sses against Bntish ag< Portugal 
greSsion. The close con- lySJl-iteT 
nexion between England 
and Portugal had slackened since Pom- 
bal*s commercial alterations, but both 
countries still felt that their alliance was 
mutually beneficial, and Joseph was by 
no means tempted to place his finesses 
in the hknds of Spanish trdMf 111 

B red as he was for war, he therefore 
f refused to desert his old ally , the 
Bourbon ambassadors quitted Lisbon, 
(a step nearly tantamount to a declara- 
tion of wai ) and a Spanish army im- 
mediately invaded Portugal. 

During a peace of forty-eight years 
the Portugueze army had been neglected. 
The troops did not amount to twenty 
thousand men, and this small number 
were ill-armed, and worse disciplined 
Their condition may be best appreciated 
from the single circumstance that al- 
most all the subaltern officeis were 
the menial servants of their supeiior 
officers, the great nobles, whose regi- 
mental rank was in a manner hereditary. 
It IS not sui prising that Brasjanza, Mi- 
randa, tTorre de Moncorvo, and Almeida 
fell tn rapid succession befoie the in- 
vadeis, whilst the greatest alarm spread 
throughout the countiy 
But the genius of Pombal rose with 
the emergency. He excited the pea- 
santry, who detested the Spaniards, to 
harafs them with that species of irre- 
gular warfare m which they excelled. 
From England he obtained supplies of 
arms, troops, and esjieciall) of officers ; 
and he appointed the Count de la Lippe, 
a German general of considerable repu- 
tation, to the chief command of the 
Portugueze army. La Lippe showed 
real talent by adapting his measures to 
the nifluie of the forces that were to 
execute them Bv his direction the 
armed peasants defended the mountain 
passes ; and the English brigadier- 
general Burgoyne successfully per foimed 
several surprises and small expeditions* 
which, if in themselves of little moment, 
served to revive the spints of the Por- 
tugueze army, and being combined with 
the annoyance given by the peasan^, 
checked the pro|res8 of the Spaniaras* 
Accordingly at the approach of winter, 
the invars retired within their own 
fieiptiers, evacuating all their conquests. 
This campaign constituted nearly tha 
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whole of the Spanish share of the seven 
years war in Europe ; the rest was con 
lined to contributing a few auxiliaiy 
troops to the FVench arnaies. 

In America, Spain was more success- 
ful against Portugal, the go- 

Anerita vemor of Buenos Ayres 
iTciVirca. again making himself mas- 
ter of Nova Colonia, with 
a booty of four millions sterling, besides 
tiinnbers of richly laden English mer- 
chant^e^sels. But the disasters she 
sufieliW in the West Indies and on the 
shores of the Pacific from the arms of 
Great Britain, far more than counter- 
balanced tfiis advantage. 

The English cabinet, upon the break- 
ing out of the war, had adopted Mr. 
Pitt's plans, as far as (he lapse of three 
months from their first suggestion left 
it feasible to do so. Actual surprise 
was now impossible; but a powerful 
Biitisli armament was dispatched to the 
West Indies under the command of Ad- 
miral Pocock, and General I-.ord Albe- 
marle; and Cuba was the first object 
of .ittiick The Spanish government had 
expected this, and cmplo}ed tlie interval 
allow’od them, in strengthening the gar- 
rison and fortifications of the Havannah, 
and collecting a fleet in the harbour 
under the marquess of Real Tiafisporte. 
But neither these precautions, nor the 
gallantry displayed by the Spanish com- 
manders, could permanently defend the 
|>lace ; and after a sharp and resolute 
struggle of little more than two months^ 
in W'hich the various strong posts^ suc- 
cessively fell, the English were masters 
of the Havannah, with a booty of three 
millions stetling, besides nine sail of the 
line, three frigates, and naval and mili- 
tary stores to a very great amount. 

The loss of the Havannah was almost 
immediately followed by thit of* the 
island of Trinidad in the West Indies, 
and of Manilla, the capital of tj,ie Phi- 
lippines, against which an expedition 
was dispatched under Colonel Draper, 
from the English possessions in the 
East Indies. After some hard fighting, 
this officer made himself master of the 
town, and his troops had already Iwgun 
to plunder, when he signed a capitula- 
tion with the archbishop-governor, and 
tlie commandant of the garrison, by 
which they ransomed^ the place from 
utter destruction, with the sum of two 
mflftons of dollars, and an assignment 
for as much more upon the Spanish 
treasury. The booty was afterwixrds 
increased by the capture of the Aeapuleo 


galleoot which'vrte valued at three mil* 
fiona of dollars, • 

On the IDthtof February, nes, a 
treaty of peace was signed 
at Paris, between France, 

Spain, and England, by 
which France ceded to England, in 
North America, Canada, the adjacent 
islands, and the portion of Louisiana 
lying to the east of the Mississippi ; in 
the West Indies, Dominica, St. Vincent 
and Tobago ; in the East Indies many 
recent acquisitions on the coast of Co- 
romandel, and in Africa Senegal; all 
other conquests being mutually restored. 
Minorca thus reverted to England, and 
Spain bouglit back the Havannah, Tri- 
nidad, and Manilla, by the cession pf 
the Fiondas, the recognition of the right 
of English subjects to cut logwood in 
the bay of Honduras, and the restora* 
lion of Nova Colonia to Portugal. By 
way of compensation for these losses, 
Spain obtained from France the resto- 
ration of the remainder of Louisiana, 
lyin/^west of the Mississippi. The king 
of Prussia and the empress- queen, de- 
seited^by their principal allies, did not 
think proper to continue the war ; and 
the treaty of Hubertsburg, which re- 
placed all parlies in the condition they 
ifere in before the rupture, was signed 
by them, the empire, and the king of 
Poland, nearly simultaneously with the 
treaty of Paris. 

Upon the restoration of peace, Joseph 
and Pombal resumed their 
patriotic labours for impro v- * 

mg the infernal condition of 
Portu^l. With the assist- 
ance m La Lippe they remodelled, in- 
creased, and disciplined the array. They 
similarly reformed the state of the navy. 
They established a more efficielft police, 
and abolished the I/ftitcesExpurgatoHos^ 
or prohit>itory lists of books of the Inqui- 
sition, which banished from Portugal 
many good and really philosophical 
works. They did not indeed give liberty 
to The press, liut established a board of 
censure, combining royal with prelatical 
and inquisitorial judges, by which all 
publications were to be examined. The 
verdicts of this board, if still somewhat 
il liberal, • were far less so than the 
bigoted decisions of the uncontrolled In- 
quisition. Nay, it Is even said to have 
admitted some free-thinking works, and 
condemned many books written in ^p- 
port of the more extravagant pretensions 
o(Hrtie Papal See. To this board more- 
over all achools were subjeoted. Pom* 
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bal introduced great amelioiations into 
the constitution and fbrms of the nni^ 
versity of Coimbra, where, till thOT, 
degrees in law, medicine, and divinity 
had been granted, without any real 
examination of the proficiency of the 
candidates. 

Pombal likewise somewhat limited 
the right of entailing property, carried 
throughout the peninsula to a ruinous 
extent, diminished the excessive nuinber 
of monasteries, imposed restrictions 
upon the admission of novices, and 
endeavoured to abolish the odious dis- 
tinctions between old and new Christians, 
by repealing the tax laid especially upon 
the latter. He likewise rendered the 
mal sanction necessary for the cele- 
bration of <mto8 da fL On the other 
band, Pombal sought to encourage agri- 
culture by ordering dl vineyards to be 
destroyed that were planted upon good 
arable land; he cramped commerce by 
injudicious attempts to encourage do- 
mestic manufactures, by establishihg 
exclusive comnierciai companies,, by 
passing sumptuary laws, and by various 
embarrassing regulations. ' < ^ 

Upon the whole, however, the result 
of Pombars administration was highly 
advantageous to Portugal ; and it seems 
to be pretty generally acknowledged as 
such, since lapse of years has allayed 
the strong prejudice excited against 
him paitly by the implacable severity 
already alluded to, but chiefly by the 
resentment of the friends and partisans 
of the Jesuits, and of the noble families 
implicated in the plot of 1758. In token 
of gratitude^ if we must not lather 
say of adulation, to a minister then all 
powerful, the Camara^ or municipality 
of Lisbon, placed a medallion containing 
a bust of vombal, upon the pedestal of 
a*' statue of Joseph^ vfhich they erected 
iathe year 1775. < 


CHAPTBR VII. 


OrimoMi succeeds fFall-r-Marriages of 
the Bourbon princes amongst them^ 
SBlve^gmd with the Iwrnes ^Austria 
tmdiMlI^dinia-^Dissensiom mthEng^ 
With Portugal — SiQuilaci 
pjfirhds the people of Madrid bp inno* 
Smions — SedifioU’-^Charles dwmisses 
Siuilaci, and revokes his kdicts^ 
ArandatnendentqftheeouncilofCas^ 

' tile — Choiseul intriguer against the 
^ Jesuits^Je^iitts expelled from Spain^ 
tmd Spanish Amertca ^ Paraguay 


* tndums return to same lifk^Naples 
and Parma imitate l^xsin-^Clemeni 
XIIL menaces Parma with interdict 
and excomrmnication^Clement 
abolishes thd Order of Jemtiis — New 
dissensions with England — Choiseul 
overthrown by a court intrigue, and 
war prevented — Arandds reforms 
•^He attacks the power of the church 
and the Inquisition — Is dismiised ** 

Whilst J 9 seph and his minister were 
thus labouring for the improveu^At of 
Portugal, the able and honest Wall had 
retired from office at Madrid. 

From the moment that the * 
iVench had decidedly gained 
the ascendafiey he had re- 
peatedly tendered his resignation, which 
Charles had as often refused to accept. 
He is said to have at length obtained his 
release by the whimsical artifice of rub- 
bing his eyes with an ointment that gave 
them the appearance of inflammation, 
every time he attended the king. He 
was succeeded by another foreigner, 
directly opposed to him in politics. 

Tins was Jeronimo Marquess Gri- 
maldi, the younger son of a noble 
Genoese family, who had been educated 
for the church, and sent upon a political 
mission ^y his n&tive republic to Spain> 
during the latter part of Philip's reign. 
The court of Madrid was then a general 
stage ^ for foreign adventurers. The 
comeliness of Grimaldis person, his 
lively conversation, and his insinuating 
manners, proved such potent recom- 
mtodiflions, that the young ecclesiastic, 
encouraged by his favourable reception, 
renounced both the clerical profession 
and the service of his native land, and 
gladly took a subordinate situation in 
the Spanish government. Here he 
attached hmismf to tlie French party,, 
thereby acquired the' patronage of En- 
senada, and ,was employed under Fer- 
dinand ih several ^ij^omatic missioni.. 
Upon the accession of Charles he was* 
sent ambassador to Paris, where he 
gained the entireconfldenceof thedukeof 
Choiseul, and was aprincipal instrument 
in bridging about the Family Compact; 

* The authorities principally consulted for this 
chapter are, Pa Costa, Coxe,. Voltaire, Semptee, 
Belsbatn, Southey, Memortas Egpanolet lobre et 
Origtny Coiuecucton de lok Males aetualet^hastaht 
anos d« 1810, nor Don Jeronimo Martin de Ber- 
nardo/ 8yo. Londres,— a sort of political essay 
upon the causes of the helplessness of Spain, prior 
to Buonaparte’s invasion, which aRbrds some 
insight into her long mlsgovemment. It is written 
withatrong nationality, and of course with much 
prejudice, which must be allowed for when re- 
terring to It, 
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the negotiations for which are believed 
to have been concealed from Wall until 
its signature. The favour of the court 
of Versailles was one of Grimaldi’s 
chief recommendations as Waifs sue* 
cessor. . . 

Under Grimaldi’s administration the 
bonds of alliance between Pans and 
Madrid were drawn closer than ever, 
and the Bourbon sovereigns sought to 
gain strength and influence by matri- 
monial connexions, as weB amongst 
them^es. as with the most powerful 
royal families of Europe. Charles, 
prince of Asturias, married Louisa 
Maria, the* second daughter of Philip, 
duke of Parma, whose eldest daughter 
was the wife of the Archduke Jos^h, 
eldest son of Maria Theresa. The 
empress-queen*s second son, Leopold, 
grand duke of Tuscany, married Maria 
Louisa, second daughter of the king of 
Spain ; and three of her dau^ters be- 
came severally the wives of Ferdinand 
king of Naples, of Ferdinand, who, in 
1765, succeeded his father Philip as 
duke of Parma, and of the French 
dauphin, afterwards the unfortunate 
Lewis XV 1. ; whilst the dauphin's two 
brothers espoused two daughters of the 
king of Sardinia, a monarch who, though 
not very considerable in himsSf# en- 
joyed great local importance, with re- 
gard to all schemes of Italian con- 

S uest, and to the secure establishment of 
le Spanish Bourbon princes already 
endowed with Italian sovereignties. 

In virtue of the close connexion be- 
tween the houses of Bourbon and of 
Austria, produced by so many inter- 
marriages, Maria Theresa wished to be 
admitted a member of the Family Com- 
pact. She was refused, upon the plea 
of that treaty being a mere matter of 
affection, not policy, with which as such 
Europe had no concern, but which 
would juatly become an object of general 
alann, should it be extended to oth^r 
powers. 

The peace restored by the treaty of 
Paris did not at flvst promise to be 
durable. The settlements for cutting 
logwood produced incessant wrangling 
between Spain and England ; as did the 
Manilla ransom, the Spanish court posi- 
tively refusing to pay the two millions of 
dollars for which the tarchbishop had 
drawn upon it. Between Spain and 
Portugal differences equally existed 
touching the limits of the respective do- 
minions of either country in South 
America; and although the temperate 


firmness of theEngllsh eabhiet wasrmost 
useful in preventing those squabbles 
firoifl produoing*actual hostilities, such 
an issue could dot perhaps have been 
very long delayed, had not the attention 
of the ki^ of S pain been diverted from ex- 
ternal ail&rs by internal disorders. His 
favourite Squilaci had, as both a favou- 
rite and a forei^er, long been an object 
of popular ill will, which was further ex- 
asperated by his injudicious precipitation 
in attempting to carry a ve|y really im- 
portant ^int, namely, the introduction 
of an effective police at Madrid. 

That capital was not only disgustingly 
filthy, but the scene of Sequent ,pn- 
pumshed and undetected assasshuifdf/ik 
The security with which such crimes wei« 
perpetrated was ascribed in part to the 
national dress, namely, the large flapped 
hat that enabled an/man at his pleasure^ 
to avoid recognition, without assuming 
a suspicious appearance of disguise, ana 
the immense wrapping cloak that af- 
forded similar means o£ concealing the 
persqp, as well as a pernicious facility 
for wearing hidden weapons. Squilaci, 
not cdhtent Vith cleansing the streets, 
and lighting the city, prohibited the 
national hat and cloak. This innova- 
tion upon established customs produced, 
vfell nigh instantaneously, various symp- 
toms of a disposition to tumult and 
sedition ; a disposition alleged to have 
been sedulously fostered by the French 
party, ij]ho were anxious to concentrate 
the whole power in the hands of Gri- 
maldi. At this crisis, Squilaci, instead 
of endeavouring to conciliate the irritated 
populace, followed up his obnoxious,, 
although useful measures, with an act 
of fiscal oppression, peculiarly affheting 
the lower orders. He esta^ished a 
monopoly for supplying Madrid with 
bread, oil, and other articles constituting 
the daily^ood of the people, the price of^ 
all which was, as an inevitable conse- 
quence, materially increased. 

'l^e long smouldering flame nbw burst* 
out. 1 he Madrid populace rose in arme, 
insisted upon every person's flapping bis 
hat, set up the old ciy of ‘ Peace with 
England, and war with all the world!* 
and demanded the head of Squilaev 
whose hause the troops with difficulty 
protected against their rage. These dis- 
orders began in the evening of Palm 
Sunday, in the year 1766. They lasted 
througti the ni^t and the greater pavt 
of the following Monday, until the king, 
finding all other means unavamng, ap- 
peared in a balcony of the palace, whence 
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he harans^ued the mob, promisinsr 1o re- 
peal the decree against flapped hats and 
long cloaks, to suppress the monopoly of 
pro\isions, and to dismiss Squilaci, ap- 
pointing a Spaniard to his office. These 
concessions fully satisfied the insurgents ; 
they dispersed with shouts of loyalty ; 
and by Monday evening the city was as 
tranquil as if no tumult had occurred. 
But in the course of the night, the king, 
either terrified out of his usual discre- 
tion, or desirous to evade the promised 
sacrifice of his favourite, left his palace 
on foot, with the royal family and Squi- 
laci, walked to the nearest city gate, and 
thence, getting into such carnages as 
could be procured, hastened to Aran- 
■«uez. 

^The populace considered this flight as 
a violation of the treaty concluded with 
tjiem, and rose .again with redoubled 
fury. The Spanish troops refused to act 
against the insurgents; the Walloons, 
who still formed the royal guards, had 
accompanied the king to x\raTijuez ; and 
for forty- eight hiurs Madrid was in the 
haiids of an infuriated mob, a consiclera- 


quence. Ensenada, amongst others, was, 
in consequence of such suspicions, ba- 
nished from court. Charles's whole ad- 
ministration was moreover disturbed by 
the retirement of Squilaci. Grimaldi 
was alarmed, and shrank from respon- 
sibility ; whereupon the king summoned 
Count de Aranda, then governor of Va- 
lencia, a popular nobleman, distinguished 
for vigour of character, to direct his 
councils ; and revived in his favour the 
office of president of the Council of Cas- 
tile, which had latterly been discontinued 
as too powerful, on account of the right 
it conferred of claiming a weekly private 
audience of the king. 

In the course of a few months the 
vague suspicions entertained by Charles, 
touching the origin of the late tumults, 
were artfully directed towards the Jesuits, 
and, fixing there, proved the immediate 
cause of the suppression of that once 
formidable Order. The power and in- 
fluence of the Jesuits had been seriously 
shaken by the blow Pombal had so suc- 
cessfully struck at them. Tlie proof 
thus given that they were far from in- 


ble number of whom had managed to 
procure arms. But though they spre«ad 
dismay around, these unruly masters 
committed no acts of private violence; 
and when the deputy, whom they had sent 
to Aranjuez, to insist upon the king's 
returning to Madrid, brought back word 
that his majesty was too unw'ell to quit 
his chamber, but that Squilaci was ac- 
tuall) dismissed, and Don Michael Mus- 
quiz appointed his successor, tlie people 
received the news with shouts of joy, 
andj^at once giving up the arms, ot>hich 
they had lawlessly obtained possession, 
dispersed to their ordinary occupations. 
Whatever damage had been done was 
liberally jfkid by the lingleaders of the 
insurrection, and in Si few hours' time 
no one could have sujijxised that< iVIadrid 
had ever been distuilied. Similar dis- 
orders occurred in different parts of the 
kingdom, and were not always quelled 
without bloodshed. 


vincible, encouraged Choiseul, whom 
various circumstances, public and pri- 
vate, liiifl rendered their 
inveterate enemy, to attack _ 

.1 CWS T 11 i. PoliliLs ironi. 

Ihemjn r ranee. Inth.it \ j).i 7 (,i— iror. 
country, public opinion, 
swayed by those froethinking writers, 
whose doctrines are usually designated 
by the name of French philosophy, was 
strong against them. Bigotry was out 
of fashion, and, in the year 17ol, the 
minister easily procured a sentence that 
banished them from the Fiench territo- 
ries. But they were spared the circum- 
stances of inhumanity attending their 
expulsion from the Portugueze domi- 
nions. Elated and emboldened hy this 
victory over a body, which he equally 
feared and hated, Choiseul now made 
the fina\ suppression of the Order a lead-' 
ing object of his policy ; and, as a pre- 
liminary measure, he sought to effect 
their downfall in the other Catholic states. 


\r/rhe mind of Charles was defiply agi- 
tated by these events. His pride was 
hurt at having been compelled to capi- 
tulate with rebels; his affections were 
wounded by the necessity of dismissing 
a minUter to whom he was personally 
atfacdlBa ; and the singularly disinterested 
and orderly conduct of the rebellious 
l^ulace, amidst their very wildest tu- 
mults, excited suspicions of the insur- 
rections havin*g tTeen organized and 
governed by persons of more cons^ 


but more especially in Spain, which 
might be considertd as thoir native land. 

in pursuing his object, Choiseul is said 
to have been little scrupulous as to 
means, cmjiloying, without hesitation, 
the grossest calumny, and even foigery. 
And, reluctant as eveiy candid mind 
must be to credit such odious imputa- 
tions, they assuredly do, upon the pre- 
sent occasion, acquire some degree of 
probability from the mere fact of 
Charles's suspicions with regard to the 
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Madrid insurrection, being: led towards 
the Jesuits. For it is difficult to conjec- 
ture what interest those fathers could 
have had in the overthrow of Squilaci, 
whilst it was evidently desirable for the 
French premier to free his friend and 
creature Grimaldi from a rival who 
almost exclusively possessed the confi- 
dence of the kino: of Spain ; and if in so 
doing: he could likewise exasperate that 
monarch against an Order«wliom he, 
Chuiseul, had made his personal ene- 
mies, he would gain two great ends by 
one stratagem. 

Be that as it may, suspicion fell upon 
the Jesuits. Charles, once convinced 
that they were the authors of the machi- 

Spnin nations against himself and his 
a.d.1767. favourite, was converted from 
their zealous protector into their implaca- 
ble enemy, and their expulsion from Spain 
and Spanish America was determined. 
Theexecution of this determination, when 
taken, was committed to Aranda, who 
planned and matured it in the most im- 
pervious secrecy. The king, by his de- 
sire, wrote with his own hand letters to 
the governors of every province of his 
extensive realms, which were not to be 
opened until a specified day and in a 
specified place. It is even saifi that, 
lest the circumstance of the king’s writ- 
ing so much more than usual should 
reach the ears and excite the attention 
of the ever-vigilant Jesuits, the minister 
carried the pen, ink, and paper requisite, 
to those private audiences to whiefc, as 
president of the Council of Castile, he 
was entitled. 

When the appointed time, the 31st of 
March, 1767, arrived, the colleges of the 
Jesuits throughout Spain were sur- 
rounded at midnight by troops, under 
the guidance of officers of police. .At 
each college admission being obtained 
in the king’s name, sentinels were posted, 
the bells were secured, the community 
was assembled in the refectory, and the 
royal decree of expulsion was read aloud. 
Every member was then permitted to 
take his breviary, linen, some few con- 
veniences, and his money, specifying in 
writing the amount of this last. They 
were then placed in different carriages, 
escorted by dragoons charged to pre- 
vent all intercourse wpth any person 
whatsoever, and thus conveyed to the 
coast ; where, with similar despatch 
and similar precautions, Ihey were em- 
barked in vessels provided to trans- 
port them to Italy. The seizure and 
deportation of these fathers from their 


respective colleger remained everywhere 
unsuspected until the following morning, 
when the prisoners were already far 
advanced upon their journey to the place 
of embarcation. The decree for their 
expulsion was then promulgated. 

The vessels bearing the Jesuits mad 
Civita Vecchia, a sea-port of the Estates 
of the Church ; but the governor of that 
place, having received no instructions 
upon the subject, would not allow them 
to be landed until he should have com- 
municated with the pope ; and his holi- 
ness positively forbade their admission 
into his territories, upon the plea, that 
if all the Catholic princes of Eur<S^.f. 
chose to abolish religious orders, and to 
send their members to him, neithef 
could his dominions contain, nor his 
treasury support them. The unhappy 
Jesuits were, during these discussions, 
kept on board crowded ships in a sultry 
season and climate. The aged and in- 
firm of course fell victims to their suffer- 
ings. ^ The survivors, affer three months 
tossing about upon the Mediterranean, 
W’ere ai length landed in Corsica, where 
they were stowed away, like bales of 
merchandise, in warehouses, without 
beds, or any of the commonest necessa- 
ries of life. In this condition they re- 
mained, until a compromise was effected 
between the king of Spain and the pope ; 
the former allowing them a pittance of a 
shilling a day each, and the pope there- 
upon permitting them to settle in his 
dominions. 

A similar course was followed in the 
colonieg, but inflicting yet 
greater evils upon the vict ims, 
whom the underlings of office 
there plundered of the little 
money and few comforts goveriflnent al- 
lowed them. It is nif small vindication of 
the perseguted Jesuits from the ambitious 
designs imputed to them in Paraguay, 
that not more than nine thousand dol- 
lars were found in their coffers, and 
thaf they not only, in no one instance, 
offered the slightest resistance to their 
cruel destiny, but in almost all the Re- 
ductions, exerted the unbounded influ- 
ence they possessed over their flocks to 
restrain the enraged Indians from op- 
posing the execution of the royal decree. 
Every other species of justification v-as 
effectually prevented by Charles and his 
minister, since it was publicly announced 
that if any apology for the conduct of 
the* Jesuits should be put forth by a 
member of that Order, the pensions of 
the Spanish exiles should immediately 
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cease ; and that writin^^ for or against 
them should, in a Spanish subject, be 
equivalent to high treason. The decay 
of the Reductions, and the return of the 
half-civilised Indians to savage life and 
paganism, was as complete in Paraguay 
as it had been in the lirazilian missions. 
.. The example of the king of Spain was 
followed by the king of the 
Sicilies and the duke of 
' Parma. The pope had 
seen whh pain and growing irritation the 
proceedings of so many sovereigns 
against an order esteemed the firmest 
champions of the spiritual and tem])oral 
power of the Holy See. He had remon- 
strated earnestly, but had only remon- 
Httrated, and, in the end, had given way. 
"When, however, so petty a sovereign as 
• the duke of Parma* presumed equally to 
brave bis authority, he deemed such 
forbearance needless, and menaced Fer- 
dinand's duchy with an interdict, and 
his person with excommunication, if he 
did not immediately revoke his^ ordi- 
nances against the rights and privileges 
of the church. * • «• 

The indignation of Clement XIII. had 
hurried him into forgetting that, if the 
duke of Parma was weaken himself, he 
was intimately connected with, aftd 
supported by, the strong. His cousin, 
uncle, and grandfather, prevailed upon 
the other Catholic states to unite with 
them in censuring the pope's brief, as 
illegal and vindictive ; and the kings of 
France and N aples further testified their 
dissatisfaction by occupying those por- 
tions of the papal domains wlqch were 
included within their own dominions, 
the former taking possession of Avig- 
non, and the latter of Benevento. These 
sovereigns and Charles continued at the 
same time their etideavours to obtain 
from the Holy See the final su^^pression 
of the obnoxious Order. 

The earnestness with which Charles 
pursued this object was in- 
A2!t;68. creased by detecting plots in 
favour of the Jesuits, and by 
an offensive proof of their great infiu- 
ence over Ins subjects, which occurred 
the year after their expulsion. Upon 
the festival of the saint after* whom he 
was named, it was customary for the 
king to present himself to the people in 
a balcony of the palace, and grant any 
petition addressed to him by the gene- 
ral voice. JLJpon St. Charles's day, of 
the year 1768, the assembled multifpde 
unanimously demanded the return of 
the Jesuits. TIw request was, of course, 


not granted, and the archbishop of 
Toledo and his grand vicar were, alter 
due investigation, banished, as the au- 
thors of this seditious movement. 

The negotiations of the Bourbon 
princes respecting the 
suppression of the Order, 
and the recall of the 1768 — *1773. 

Bulls fulminated against 
Parma, were altogether unavailing, so 
long as sClement Xlll.’s pontificate 
lasted. The death of this pope, said to 
have been hastened by vexation at the 
einl>arrassments of his position, opened 
a fairer prospect. The exertions and 
intrigues of France and Spain procured 
the election of Cardinal Ganganelli, a 
prelate distinguished for learning, mode- 
ration, and disinterestedness ; and the 
new pope, who took the name of Cle- 
ment XIV., did not disappoint the hopes 
of his friends. He acted in a manner 
becoming the professed and acknow- 
ledged head of Catholic Christendoni. 

Clement XIV. required the immediate 
restoration of the papal territories that 
had been seized, and he insisted upon 
being allowed tune to examine into the 
accusations against the Jesuits; declar- 
ing that, without such reasons as would 
justjfy*1)im in the e}es of God, he could 
not destroy so celebrated an Order. In 
other points he showed himself willing 
to comply with thh wishes of Catholic 
Europe. He revoked the Bull pub- 
lished by his predecessor against the 
duk^ of Parma ; he received an ambas- 
sador from Portugal, whence all mis- 
sions bad for years been ])i i)hibited ; and 
he ceded several points of church privi- 
lege and ecclesiastical discipline, that 
had been found politically detrimental. 
Finally, in July, 1773, yielding to the 
urgent solicitations ot the Catholic 
{lowers, he formally suppressed the 
Grder.uf Jesus. 

• Whilst the negotiations upon this 
subject were in progress, Choiseul and 
Grimaldi were endeavouring to provoke 
a war with England ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the pacific policy of their own [sove- 
reigns, and of the English administiation, 
which quietly suffered France to possess 
herself of Corsica, by their adi oit manage- 
ment of a dispute loucliing some insigni- 
ficant islands ip the Southern Atlantic, 
they had nearly succeeded. These islands, 
named Falkland's Islands, lie near the 
Straits of Magellan, and having l^en 
praised by Lord Anson as a convenient 
station, an English settlement had been 
attempted upon them as eaiiy as the year 
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1 748, but at once relinquished, in com- creased the navy ; he restored the 
pliance with the remonstrances of the discipline of the army, and introduced 
Spanish fi:overnment. ^ the new systenf of tactics invented by 

In 176 4 tho duke of Choiseul sent^ the celebrated Frederic II. of Prussia. 


out an expedition to establish a colony 
upon the most easterly of these islands ; 
and the English ministry, not choosing 
to let France profit by a concession 
made to the admitted rights of Spain, 
•two years afterwards ordered Captain 
Byron to occupy the most Westerly of 
the group. Tlie Spanish court now 
made a formal complaint to Lewis XV. 
of the intrusion upon their Transatlantic 
dominions. The justice of the complaint 
was confessed, and the colony was sur- 
rendered to a Spanish officer. Had a 
similar course been adopted towards 
England, the result would probably 
have been similar. But instead of any 
such representations, the governor of 
Buenos Ayres sent an exjiedilion suffi- 
cient to overjiower a feeble settlement, 
and expelled the English ])y force. 

The indignation of the Hntish public 
at this insulting conduct compelled the 
cabinet of St. James's, in spite of its 
decidedly pacific policy, to demand re- 
paration, and a jiositivc disavowal of 
the governor of Buenos Ayi^jj. Gri- 
maldi refused everything of the ‘kind. 
Hostile preparations were made in 
France and Spain ; the English envoy 
was recalled from Madrid; and war 
seemed inevitable, when an intrigue at 
Versailles changed the aspect of atfairs. 
By the influence of the royal concfibine 
of the day, Madame dii Barri, the duke 
of Choiseul was overthrown, and the 
duke d'Aiguillon appointed in his stead. 
Lewis XV. wrote with his own hand to 
Charles IIL, ‘ My minister w'ould have 
had war, but I will not.' The inclina- 
tions of Charles concurred with thofe of 
his royal kinsman ; and Grimaldi, con- 
scious that Spam could not contend 
singly against England, consented to 
the reparation demanded. Port Egniont, 
the name of the settlement, was formally 
restored to England, and by her soon 
afterwards abandoned, as of little value. 

Whilst Grimaldi was vainly labouring 
to embroil the country in 

Spain Aranda, with more 

i;69— 1774. statcsman-like views, and 
emulous of4he milder glories 
of Pombal, was engaged in ameliorating 
the internal condition of Spain, and in 
providing the means of making war, if 
circumstances should render necessary 
that last argument of States. He re« 
formed many financial abuses ; he in- 


But the most remarkable feature of 
Aranda's administration was his en- 
deavour to introduce liberal ideas into 
Spain, and to diminish the exorliitant 
authority of the church. He changed 
the nature of the Nuncio's tribunal, by 
substituting for the Auditor, who had 
been a mere creature of the Nuncio, six 
Spanish ecclesiastics, to be proposed by 
the king, and nominated by the pope. 
He limited the privilege ol sanctuary, 
the excessive facility of which had 
afforded impunity to every species 
crime, by restricting it to two churches 
in the capitals of tlje several provinces, 
and to one church in every other town. 
He even daied to restrain the over- 
whelming and always encroaching ])Ower 
of the Inquisition ; and although the 
arts of that formidable body, working 
upom the king's timid piety, frustrated 
some^of hig schemes, he succeeded in 
confining file Inquisitorial jurisdiction to 
heresy and apostacy, and in compelling 
the gland inquisitor to submit his pro- 
jiibitory lists of books to the council of 
Castile for confirmation. 

Aranda further attempted to revive 
the long declining industry of Spain 
by introducing a colony of foreigners. 
These he drew from Germany, Switzer- 
larid, and Italy ; he established them 
in the Sierra IVIorena, under the super- 
intendence of Don Palilo Ohivide, a 
liberal* and well-informed Peruvian 
Creole; and those mountains, previ- 
ously the terror of travellers, as the 
haunt of banditti and of wokies, soon 
displayed in the n^w seltlenieiif, named 
La Carolina, a thriving manufaeturing 
populatRin of six thousand souls. 

But tieneficial as were most of Aran- 
da's plans, as w'ell those which he car- 
ried into effect as those in which he was 
thwarted, he was, like most of the re- 
forming ministers, his predecessors or 
contemporaries, too rash and sweeping 
in his improvements. He attempted 
things for which his countrymen were 
not prepflrcd. He shocked the preju- 
dices of all classes, and provoked the 
whole influence of the church against 
himself. The consequence, after some 
years of struggle, was his removal from 
the ministry, attended, however, with 
every mark of respect, including his 
appointment to the Parisian embassy. 
But his dismissal was followed by the 
P a 
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overthrow of many of his best measures, 
which he might probably have main- 
tained had he been content to proceed 
with the deliberation essential to salu- 
tary and permanent reform, to humour 
prejudices which time only can eradi- 
cate, and, modifying his plans accord- 
ing to the temper of his countrymen, to 
aim rather at practicable improvement, 
than at theoretic perfection. 

The Inquisition recovered its autho- 
rity, and La Carolina was ruined. Most 
of the colonists were Protestants ; and 
Olavide, yet more imprudent than his 
patron Aranda, not content with the 
extraordinary degree of tacit toleration 
^ley actually enjoyed, seems to have 
indulged himself in puerile insults to the 
bigotry, if not to the religion of the 
‘country, lie was seized by the Inqui- 
sition, tried, and convicted of heresy. 
His sentence, however ruinous, was 
mild, when compared with the horrible 
aiitofi iU yi* thti^, signalised the earlier 
days of that tribunal. It was solemnly 
and publicly pronounced, with formali- 
ties, constituting what was called an 
AuUIlo, or little process, dpfi\ and was, 
deprivation of office, incapacity to holil 
. office, or to receive any mark of royal 
favour hereafter, confiscation of pro- 
perty, banishment to a distance of thirty 
leagues from all royal residences, as 
well as from Seville, La Carolina, and 
his birthplace, Lima; prohibition of 
riding on horseback, of wearing geld, 
silver, or silk, and eight years’ confine- 
ment in a monastery, with monastic 
discipline. 

Chapter VIIL 

AccessioK of Lewis XV L — His pacific 
counsels— War ^nth Portugal in 
A meri ca — Gri maldi resi^ns-^Florida 
Blanca succeeds him — Final capture 
of Nova Colonia — Death o f Joseph of 
Portugal — Accession^of Maria — Her 
higotnjShe I'eleases eight hundfred 
political yrhon^rs — Pombal rei>igns 
— Peare between Spain and Portugal 
—Inland districts ^iven to Portugal 
in exchange for Nova Colonia — Eng~ 
lish Nw'th American colonies pro- 
claim their independence — Acknow- 
ledged by France— War between 
France and England — Between Spain 
and England— Florida Blanca's ne- 
gotiations— Treaty with Morocco — 
Neutrality of Portugal — Blochade'^if 
Gibraltar — Spain offers England 
her friendship the price (f Gi- 


braltar — Offer refused — State of 
Spanish America — Rebellion of Tu- 
pac Amaru— Quelled — Some colonial 
grievances redressed *. 

The removal of Aranda again left 
Grimaldi sole minister, and 
he flattered himself that the fpom*A”i>. 
accession of Lewis XVI. to 177 ^ 1 - 1 77 c;. 
the throne of France would 
restore his former influence in that' 
country, by recalling his friend Choi- 
seiil to the helm of state, as the minister 
who had negotiated the young king's 
marriage with a beloved wife, Marie 
Antoinette of Austria. But Lewis's 
passion for his beautiful and fascinating 
queen did not influence his political 
principles, which were solely governed 
by a sincere, if not always judicious, 
patriotism. He considered Austria as 
the natural enemy of France. Choiseul, 
therefore, as a partizan of Austria, re- 
mained in disgrace, the veteran and long- 
discarded politician, Maurepas, was 
placed at the head of afiairs, and Ver- 
gennes, a personal enemy of Choiseul, 
was appointed minister for foreign 
affairs. 

Grimaldi well knew that, notwith- 
standing all Aranda's reforms, Spain, 
unsiifiported by France, was still no 
match for England : he therefore agreed 
to an amicable adjustment of some of 
the ever- recurring disputes about com- 
mercial encroachments or uninhabited 
islands, and confined his military enter- 
prise*? to sending, in 1774, an expedition 


• Tlie ttuthorities principally consulted for this 
chapter aicUu Costa, Coxc, Scnipcrc, Ueruanlo, 
Mfiiioircs dc Pombal, Chuliners, Souihey, Jicl- 
shuni. Ilhtove dr id Guctre de la l^rnimule sous 
Ndpohuriy pnctdie d*un Tahleuit politif/ne et mtii^ 
tdire do Puissaiu rs BrlhyrrrntrSf par le (ien. Eoy, 
Publics par M . la Uomtessc de Foy .2 Tom. Hvo.Paris, 
1827.' A work of great ability and information, 
the value of which is impaired only by the wi iter’s 
pr ifesslonul and nutional prejudices. His hatred 
of Knglnfid colours all his statements, and renders 
caSitlon necessary in reading even his preliminary 
sketches of Spain and Portugal, which, with this 
allowance, supply useful information during a 
period, concerning which there is a dearth of his* 
tory ; etz., the reigns of Afaria of Puitugal, and 
Charles IV. of Spain. Memoirs of General Miller, in 
the Service of the Republic of Peru. RyJuhn Aliller. 
2 vols,bvo, Loudon. 1H28. General Aliller’s political 
situation in South America affords him the means 
of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the past and 
pre.sent condition of that country, that renders his 
brother’s book, ns far as it goes, a satisfactory 
authority, both as to the state of the Spanisli colo- 
nies towards the clo«K6 of the eighteenth, and be- 
ginning of the niiieteentli century, and as to the 
beginning of their insurrection. Journal pf a Re- 
sidence in Columbia during the years 1S23 and 
1824, by Cupt. Charles Stuart Cochrane, R.N. 2 
vols. bvo. 1825. A work that, in the paucity of 
information concerning the state of the Spanish 
colonies during their subjection to the mother- 
country, affords some interesting mutter# 
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against Algiers. It was wholly unsuc- 
cessful ; and the troops that had landed 
were speedily compelled to re-embark, 
with a loss of four thousand five hun- 
dred men killed and wounded. 

This failure produced a degree of 
popular clamour, apparently very dis- 
proportionate to its magnitude ; which, 
combining with some other circum- 
stances, v/z., a new involvement in hos- 
* tilities with Portugal touching the 
American boundaries of tWh two em- 
pires, the increasing difficulty of sway- 
ing Charles's obstinate temper, the 
enmity of the prince of Asturias, and 
the terrors that had haunted Grimaldi 
ever since Squilaci’s fall, determined 
the prime minister to abandon his irk- 
some and dangerous post. The king 
reluctantly consented, appointed him 
ambassador to Rome, and by his advice 
named Don .Joseph Moiiino, afterwards 
created count of Florida Blanca, his 
successor. The new minister was the 
native of a small village in Murciiu He 
had devoted himself to the study of the 
law, by superior talents and knowledge 
had recommended himself to the patron- 
age of Aranda, and had thus obtained the 
embassy to Rome, where his conduct 
and success had fully answerec^ the ex- 
pectations entertained of his capacity. 
His pi’esent nomination to the post of 
prime minister was wholly and solely 
the result of his high reputation, with- 
out any kind of cabal or personal favour. 

Upon assuming the reins of govern- 
ment in 1775, Florida Blanca "found 
Spain at war with Portugal 
America hi America. The governor 
f^rom A^n. of Buenos Ayres had renevv- 
1 / 07 — 1 / 76 . gj accustomed attempts 
upon Nova Colonia. Pom- 
bal, at his ease at home since the final 
suppression of the Jesuits, had latterly 
turned his attention more to Brazil, 
whence increased wealth was "flowing 
into Portugal, as well from the contra- 
band trade of Nova Colonia, as from 
the recently discovered gold and diamond 
mines. He was now bent upon extending 
the Brazilian territories, and had retali- 
ated the Buenos Ayres aggression, by 
dispatching an armament that reduced 
many Spanish forts. Spain and Portu- 
gal then severally called upon their allies, 
France and England, ior succours ; and 
those powers again endeavoured to settle 
the dispute by negotiation. But Eng- 
land was at that moment in no condition 
to afford her dependent ally her accus- 
tomed effective support. Since the year 


1764, a spirit of discontent had been 
rapidly increasing in her North Ameri- 
can colonies, ptovoked by an indiscreet 
and unjust attefhpt on the part of the 
British House of Commons to tax the 
colonies, although they were completely 
unrepresented in that assembly. Violent 
language and violent actions on both 
sides had constantly exasperated the 
existing irritation ; and in the year 
1775 hostilities began, the colonies hav- 
ing been declared by the mother-country 
in a state of rebellion. Spain took ad- 
vantage of this unfortunate occupation 
of the English forces to pursue her ob- 
ject by arms. An expedition under 
Don Pedro Cevallos and the Marquess 
Casa Tilly was speedily dispatched from 
Cadiz; and Florida Blanca had tne 
satisfaction of seeing his administration 
distinguished by ^he final capture Oi 
Nova Colonia, with several smaller set- 
tlements, and the island of St. Catherine, 
which, lying near the coast of Brazil, is, 
from its vicinity to th% capital, Rio .Ja- 
neino, and other local advantages, con- 
sidered as a place of some importance. 

Tlfis w?is the stale of affairs when, 
on the 4 th of February, 1777, 

Joseph of Portugal died; Portugal 
^and the policy of that king- 
dom at once changed. Queen 
Maria, his successor, had completed her 
fortieth year. She inherited all the 
bigoted piety of the Braganza family ; 
and the usual influence exercised over 
the judgment by such sentiments, was 
in her instance much strengthened by 
the deep impression which the nume- 
rous executions on the occasion of the 
Duke d’Aveiro's conspiracy had made 
upon her then youthful mind. She was 
attached to her maternal ^cle, the 
king of Spain, by^the ties ot gratitude 
as well as of lilood, and had been per- 
sonally* oU’ended by her father’s mi- 
nister. 

Pombal, like Aranda, a somewhat 
o^r-zealous reformer, had projected, 
amongst his other innovations, an alte- 
ration c4 the established law of succes- 
sion, which should have excluded fe- 
males from the Portugiieze throne, but 
allowed them to transmit the right 
'vhich they were to be debarred from 
exercising in person. Conformably to 
this scheme, he had persuaded the king 
to pass by his daughter Maria, and 
name her eldest son Joseph his heir in 
her stead. Whilst the necessary papers 
were in course of preparation, the se- 
cret was revealed to Queen Mary Anne, 
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who immediately applied to her brother, 
Charles III., for assistance in main- 
taining her daughter's rights, and com- 
municated to her dauglfier the intention 
of defrauding her of the crown. The 
princess, when her signature was de- 
manded, found means to delay her an- 
swer, until so forcible and menacing a 
remonstrance on her behalf arrived 
from the king of Spain, that the scheme 
was abandoned. 

The young prince, to whom his 
grandfather would thus have bequeathed 
his kingdom, was married yet more 
revolt ingly to all natural feeling than his 
mother. She, it will be remembered, 
was the wife of her uncle, her father's 
vounger brother Don Pedro, who now 
Ijore the title of king, although the 
power remained in her hands, as queen 
5n her own right, llieir eldest son Jo- 
seph was married to his aunt, her 
youngest sister Donna Maria Benedicta, 
a princess, his senior by nearly fifteen 
years. , 

The first act of the queen upon- her 
accession was to liberate eight hundred 
cajitives, who had been imprison^^d for 
political offences, and kept in a seclu- 
sion so rigid and secret, that many of 
them were believed by their families to 
be dead. This work of mercy rendered 
Maria as popular, as, notwithstanding 
his really meritorious services to the 
state, Pomhal was the reverse. In fact 
the great wealth he had accumulated 
had made him an object of universal 
envy, and the arbitrary violence with 
which he carried through all his mea- 
sures, good or bad, had provoked a 
hatred equally universal. This last 
feeling will probably be thought in some 
degree justified, when it is stated that 
four thousand persons are computed to 
have died in prison during his adminis- 
tration. *• 

The queen, notwithstanding her indi- 
vidual resentment, and her religious 
antipathy to him who had mainly con- 
tributed to overthrow the Jesuits, and 
who had curtailed the authority of the 
Inquisition, hesitated it should seem to 
dismiss her father’s minister. But 
Pombal felt the irksome change in his 
situation, the diminution of hi# autho- 
rity from her dislike, and within a few 
weeks from her accession, relieved her 
diflBiculties, by tendering his resignation. 
It was graciously accepted, and all his 
honours and rewards were confirmed to 
him. This forbearance did not how* 
aver last long. A rigorous inquiry was 


instituted into the whole course of his 
administration, and the sentences of the 
survivors amongst those condemned for 
the conspiracy as:ainst the late king were 
reversed, as illegally as they had been 
pronounced. Pombal was in his turn 
sentenced to death, and, as an act of 
favour, allowed to live in seclusion upon 
one of his estates ; whilst the Camara 
of Lisbon sought to express, either their 
own change of opinion respecting Pom- 
bal's merit's or their deference to the 
royal and the popular voice, by remov- 
ing his bust from the pedestal of the 
late king's statue, and supplying its 
place w'ith the city arms. Jt was only 
in after times, when the effects of his 
implacability, like the envy provoked by 
his wealth and power, had faded from 
men's memories, that this able minis- 
ter's merits were duly appreciated, and 
the title of the Great Marquess was given 
him. 

Pombal's resignation, and the queen's 
affectionate sentiments towards her 
uncle, smoothed away all obstacles to 
an accommodation between Spain and 
Portugal. The latter country ceded 
that subject ot never-ending dissension, 
Nova Colonia, together with some 
African, settlements, receiving in ex- 
change considerable tracts of land north 
and west of Brazil, and the restitution 
of the island of St. Catherine. The 
greatest commercial privileges were re- 
ciprocally secured to both nations, and 
a defensive alliance was concluded. 
These treaties Florida Blanca considered 
as the chief glory of his ministry, and 
not unjustly ; for the destruction of the 
contraband trade of which Nova Coio- 
nia had been the focus, produced such 
beneficial results to Buenos Ayres, that 
its exports were immediately more than 
doubled, and the government was, thence- 
forward, raised to the dignity of a vice- 
royalty.v 

nut if the treaties were advantageous 
to Spain, they were not therefore disad- 
vantageous to Portugal; and thus far 
Maria's subjects had no cause either to 
blame her partiality to her maternal 
relations, or to regret the energetic 
Pombal. Unfortunately the successors 
of that able, though despotic minister, 
the marquess of Angeja and the vis- 
count of Villa Not/a de Cerveira, do not 
appear to have been animated by an 
equally ardent spirit of patriotisiA, and 
were more intent upon justifying their ex* 
altation by exposing their predecessor’s 
faults, than upon emulating his merits.. 
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The termination of the war with Por- 
tus:al left Charles and Flo- 
Foreign nJa Blanca at liberty to turn 
from a!i>. their attention to the contest 
i;74— 177^ between Ens:land and her 
North American colonies. 
The American congress assembled at 
. Philadelphia had, in 1776, the year 
subsequent to the commencement of 
hostilities, broken the last feeble tie 
'of allegiance, and [iroclaimed the in- 
dependence of the new republic of the 
United States. France, ever jealous 
of the prosperity of England, had not 
suffered such an opportunity of weak- 
ening her rival to pass unimproved. 
She did not, indeed, take an immedi- 
ately avowed part in the civil war, 
although she, from the very begin- 
ning, supplied the insurgents under- 
hand not only with money and arms, 
hut likewise with officers capable of 
remedying their deficiency in military 
skill and discipline. But when, after 
the fatal catastrophe at Saratoga, where, 
in October, 1777, General Burgoyne, at 
the head of ten thousand men, was com- 
pelled to lay down his arms and surrender, 
almost at discretion, to the American 
General Gates, a crisis seemed at hand 
which must extort from the mother 
country such concessions as mi^iUcon- 
ciliate her irritated children, anil render 
English sovereignty compatible with 
American liberty, France threw off the 
mask. Lewis XVI. concluded a treaty 
of union, frienilsliip and commerce with 
the United Slates of America, by which 
lie acknowledged their independence, 
requiring in return their solemn en- 
gagement never to resume their alle- 
giance to the British crown. This 
treaty was notified in March, 1778, to 
the cabinet of London, and of course 
considered as a declaration of war^ A 
French squadron under the command of 
Count d’Estaing, and carrying four thou- 
sand men as auxiliaries, was immediately 
dispatched to America. The troops 
were accompanied by an envoy accre- 
dited to the new republic. 

The war thus begun w'as not confined 
to North America, but raged in every 
quarter of the globe. In Europe, France 
threatened England with invasion, pre- 
paratory to which the fleets of the rival 
nations contended foi^ the command of 
the Channel. An indecisive engage- 
ment was fought off Ushant between 
Keppel, with thirty-one sail of the line, 
and d’Orvilliers, with thirty- two, in 
which the French claimed the victoiy ; 


although the result of the battle was 
the abandonment* of their schemes of 
invasion. In the West Indies, the ar- 
maments of the t^o belligerents respec- 
tively captured each other's sugar 
islands ; in Africa, they reduced each 
other's settlements. In the East Indies 
alone, the fortune of war was decisively 
favourable to the English, who again 
obtained possession of Pondicherry, the 
last remaining French settlement. 

From the moment that hostilities 
began between France and 
England, Madrid became as . 
usual a scene of political in- 1777 — 1770 , 
trigue, either country striv- 
ing to secure the alliance and co-opera- 
tion of Spain. It might have been 
supposed that a stale, whose wealth amift 
power depended mainly upon her colo- 
nies, could not have hesitated as to 
which side her own interest required her 
to embrace, in a war carried on by an- 
other mother-country against revolted 
colonies ; and, in accordance with this 
supposition, Florida Btanca solemnly 
assured the English ambassador, that 
he c(tisid«*ed the subjugation of the 
revolted English colonies as not less 
essential to Spain than to Great Britain. 
But either this assurance was one of 
fliose direct falsehoods which were long 
esteemed allowable arts of diplomacy, 
or the cabals and persuasions of the 
French court, joined with the constant 
irritation arising from seeing Gibraltar 
in the possession of England, overpow- 
ered the judicious determination to 
obey the plain dictates of Spanish po- 
licy, a^d induced Charles and his minis- 
ter to grasp at a share in the spoils of a 
nation believed to be upon the brink of 
destruction. 

; . But as the Spanish goveriffhent did 
not choose professdflly to take part witli 
coionies#struggling for independence, it 
was necessary to find some colourable 
pretext for declaring war against Eng- 
land, and to effect this Charles tendered 
his* medial ion, to restore peace between 
France wd England. Both parties de- 
clared their willingness to accept his 
offer, but the very first step in the ne- 
gotiation showed the impossibility of 
success,* as England required that 
France should withdraw her assistance 
Irom the Americans, and France refused 
to treat except in conjunction with the 
colonies, acknowledged as independent. 
Charles, hereupon assuming the charac- 
tQf of umpire, proposed several different 
plans, all of which, virtually compre- 
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bending the already rejected French 
conditions, were declined by England. 

Whilst these negotiations were on 
foot, it is said that the, Spanish ambas- 
sador in London was instructed to throw 
out a hint to the English ministry, that 
the cession of Gibraltar would mate- 
rially change the views of the court of 
Madrid. This, however, is merely a 
rumour, and if true, certainly the court 
of St. James's did not esteem the neu- 
trality or even the alliance of Spain 
worth the price set upon it. At all 
events the negotiations gave Florida 
Blanca time to complete his prepara- 
tions for war. 

Angry complaints were now made of 
the disrespect shown by England to 
Spanish mediation; the Spanish ambas- 
sador was recalled from London ; and 
,411 June, 1770, wav was declared by 
Charles III., in a manifesto containing 
a singular and laboured detail of the va- 
rious causes of offence given by England 
to Spain : namely, twelve outrages upon 
packet-boats and merchantmen, ejeven 
encroachments upon Spanish territory, 
and as many insults to lire Spanish 
navy, as, with other smaller grievances, 
brought the whole amount of offences 
to the sum total of one hundred, all 
committed between the years 177G and 
1779. The manifesto further charged 
England with having separately offered 
the Americans conditions more favour- 
able, than those she had refused to 
grant through the intervention of his 
Catholic majesty. 

Florida Blanca, in preparing for w’ar 
with England, had not limited hi§ exer- 
tions to strengthening the Spanish army 
and navy, anil providing for the Justiti- 
cation of Spanish conduct. In con- 
junction Vith France he had negotiated 
in almost every patt of the world, to 
excite enemies against England, and to 
conciliate friends to the Bourbon allies. 
He fomented the commercial jealousy of 
Holland, and lured her'4o join with them 
by an offer of the privileges 
Poiuics hitherto enjoyed S 5 )lely by 

A.D, 1779 . the merchants of Great 

Britain. He soothed the 
resentment felt by Austria, at the recent 
interference of France in some .German 
disputes ; and prevailed upon Catherine 
of Russia, not only to renounce her in- 
tention of assisting George III. with 
her fleets, but to mediate a peace be- 
tween Austria ^and Prussia, and thus, by 
nutting an end to a war in whic)i 
i'renee was engaged as an ally, to leave 


that power at liberty to turn her who 
force against England. In India, he 
established, still in conjunction with 
France, a connexion with Hyder Aly, the 
deadly enemy of England ; and in Africa 
he concluded a treaty of friendship with 
some of the Barbary powers, deemed 
till then the necessarily irreconcilable 
enemies of Spain, but whose assistance, 
or even neutrality, he now trusted would 
facilitate the recovery of Gibraltar. The 
recent tret-ties with Portugal insured 
the inaction, at least, of almost the only 
ally remaining to Great Britain. 

Lord North, who was then at the 
head of the English ministry, appears to 
have been misled by his conviction that 
Spain could not act in such direct and 
manifest opposition to her own interest, 
as to support insurgent colonies. He 
had consequently made no preparations 
commensurate to the magnitude of the 
danger now threatening Great Britain ; 
and when the united French and Spa- 
nish fleets, amounting to sixty-eight sail 
of the line, besides frigates and smaller 
vessels, approached the entrance of the 
Channel, towards the end of July, Ad- 
miral Hardy had only thirty-eight sail 
with which to oppose them, whilst the 
southern coast of England was nearly 
defeiv^efess. 

The differences of opinion which sel- 
dom fail to arise in confederations, and 
to render unavailing the seemingly irre- 
sistible power of their numbers, saved 
England, if not from subjugation, yet 
from j the sutferings inevitably conse- 
quent upon an eftective invasion. The 
Spaniards wished to land immediately : 
the French desired first to annihilate 
the British fleet. Thus divided and un- 
decided, they sailed about the mouth of 
the Channel, alarmed Cornwall and the 
Scilly islands, were baffled in their ope- 
rations by the skilful manoeuvres of 
Hardy,, and finally, having lost many 
men by sickness, put into the port of 
Brest, to avoid the equinoctial gales, 
without any other fruit of their immense 
numerical superiority, than the capture 
of the Ardent, a sixty-four gun ship, 
which fell into their hands by mistaking 
in the dark the combined for the British 
fleet. 

The failure of this mighty armament 
produced serious.: dissensions between 
the cabinets of Versailles and Madrid, 
which were exasperated to a consider- 
able degree of bitterness by the refusal of 
the former to concur in Florida Blanca's 
extensive schemes for the recovery of 
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Gibraltar, Minorca, Jamaica, and the 
Floridas; and the Family Compact 
seemed about to be dissolved. Gibraltar, 
the loss of which was the most sorely 
felt of all, was already invested by Spa- 
nish forces on the land side, 

spill n and blockaded by sea. The 
1780 — 1781 . garrison, cut off from all 
external supplies, was re- 
duced to great distress, and hopes were 
’ conceived of its immediate inevitable 
surrender. But the extreiifity to which 
the place was driven was well known in 
England, where strenuous exertions 
were making to dispatch a fleet under 
Rodney, with all' speed, to its relief. 
Spain, apprized of the relief preparing, 
sought a reconciliation with France, 
in order to obtain such assistance as 
might insure the reduction of the for- 
tress, before the British admiral could 
reach his destination. 

With this one request the court of 
Versailles readily complied, and the 
Family Compact regained its former 
strength. But the various arrange- 
ments for the junction of the French 
and Spanish squadrons required some 
time, and ere they could he completed, 
Rodney sailed with a far larger force 
than it had been supposed thj English 
government, after so recent an <iljirra, 
would venture to detach. He captured 
a Spanish convoy with copious supplies 
of provisions and naval stores, defeated 
the blockading squadron under Admiral 
Langara, relieved Gibraltar, and rein- 
forced the troops occupying Minorca. 
After this exploit Rodney steered his 
course for the West Indies. The (Spa- 
niards obtained some little satisfaction 
for their disappointments, by retaliating 
upon English commerce ; they inter- 
cepted and took the British East and 
West Indian fleets, which had •sailed 
with insufficient convoy. 

In the West Indies the fortune of 
war was more fluctuating. The Spa- 
nish forces under Galvez, governor of 
Louisiana, made considerable progress 
in the recovery of West Florida ; but 
the fleet, weakened by the effects of the 
baneful climate, was unable to attempt 
anything, and on the shores of the bay of 
Honduras, if the Spaniards destroyed a 
British settlement, the English more 
than repaid them in4cind, by taking and 
demolishing a Spanish town with a 
squadron of valuable register ships in 
its port* 

Such partial success was far from 

satisfying the expectations with which 


the court of Madrid had entered into the 
war, and Charles's impatience of its 
continuance was heightened by renewed 
dissensions wilih his ally Lewis XVI. 
Florida Blanca now again flattered him- 
self that the English government, 
pressed on all sides, might be willing to 
purchase the friendship of Spain with 
the cession of Gibraltar; and secret over- 
tures were made with a view to bring 
about this arrangement. The proposal 
seems never to have been entertained 
by the English cabinet; but Lord George 
Germain, one of the ministers, indivi- 
dually encouraged and replied to it. 
An unacknowledged sort of negotiation 
was carried on for many months, and 
then broken off upon the resolution of 
the English government never to gil^e 
up Gibraltar. The only result of the 
proceeding was, hhwever, favourable t j 
Spain. France took alarm at the pos- 
sibility of a separate peace between 
Spain and England, and agreed to con- 
cur in the schemes, p^jpvioiisly rejected, 
for J:he recovery of Gibraltar, Minorca, 
and Jamaica. 

Sffain tvks not at the moment in a 
condition to profit by these kindly dis- 
positions of France. Her utmost pos- 
sible exertions against foreign enemies 
were, during the year 1780, and the 
greater part of 1781, necessarily limited 
to maintaining the blockade of Gibraltar, 
and continuing those negotiations and 
intrigues, so artfully hostile to England, 
by which Count Florida Blanca repre- 
sents himself as having suggested to the 
empress of Russia the idea of the Armed 
Neutrality,— the name then given to a 
scheme for a confederation of neutral 
nations, arming to assert the dignity of 
their respective flags, in oy^iosition to 
the maritime code of England, by pro- 
tecting merchant vessels sailing under 
neutr^ colours from molestation, by 
maintaining the right of neutrals to 
carry all goods of an enemy, except 
q^ms, and what is called contraband of 
war, and by refusing to acknowledge the 
blockade of any place, the approach to 
which a blockading squadron should not 
actually obstruct. 

The cause which thus confined the 
martial energies of Spain was a rebellion 
in those extensive and wealthy Transat- 
lantic pnivinces, which, since the acces- 
sion of the Bourbon dynasty, have 
oflered but little subject-matter to the 
historian. During the .reigns of Philip 
,V. and of Ferdinand VI., the coloni^ 
empire had been tranquil and prosper^ 
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OU8. Since Charles III. had worn the 
crown, some disturbances had, indeed, 
occurred there, but hit her! o they had 
not been of sufficient md’nient to require 
or justify interrupting, on their account, 
the regular narration of European 
events. 

So far back as during the Seven Years* 
War, the enterprising mi- 

Spaiiish nisters of Charles, harassed 
from A™. cramped in their pro- 

i;t;o~jr82. jects by pecuniary diffi- 
culties, had turned their 
thoughts to America, and convinced 
themselves that extreme malversation, 
that gross peculation and fraud alone 
could occasion the Spanish exchequer's 
drawing no larger an annual revenue 
from colonies so opulent, than one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand pounds, the 
stim actually received.' Under this idea, 
Carrasco, Fiscal of Castile, was com- 
missioned to devise botli an improved 
system of colonial taxation, and means 
for checking the mal-practices of finan- 
cial agents so far removed from mii.is- 
terial control. 

The plan drawn up by Carr^scoVas 
approved, its adoption was ordered, and 
financiers, supported by troops, were 
sent out to carry it into effect. But the 
mere attempt at innovation produced 
rebellion throughout the colonies, where 
every person possessed of authority 
was interested in maintaining the abuses 
it was desired to reform, whilst the 
mass of the population, who would have 
benefited by the change, were, from 
ignorance, easily deluded into a belief 
that the design was to burthen them 
with new impositions. The Spanish 
ministers persevered for a while ; but 
after a sh^U struggle the partizans of 
corruption triumphed. , The scheme was 
abandoned, and everything returned to 
its former course. ' 

Mexico, however, was not restored to 
complete tranquillity, tliough internally 
pacified by this concession to rebellion 
and misgovern ment. To the north and 
west of that viceroyalty the Spfiniards 
had continued to extend their conquests 
along the Gulph of California, until they 
had at length come into collision with 
some tribes of warlike Indians. •'With 
these fierce champions of the independ- 
ence of their country, the neighbouring 
Creole settlers had for years been en- 
g^ed in hostilities ; and about this time 
the Red Warrioes {red is the epithet by^ 
which the natives distinguish themselves' 
#Pom tlie whites) bad so decidedly gained 


the advantage over the colonists, that 
the latter, no longer able to defend 
themselves, were obliged to apply to the 
viceroy for assistance. He sent the 
troops left at his disposal by the cessa- 
tion of civil war to their support ; but 
even with these reinforcements the con- 
test lasted for some years ere peace was 
finally restored and friendship re-esta- 
blished, in 1771, between the native In 
dians and the intrusive Spaniards. 
It was durfhg this war, that the gold 
mines in the provinces of Sonora and 
Analoa, the richest known, were dis- 
covered. 

All those disorders had now for years 
been quelled ; and the American domi- 
nions of Spain, if not rendered as valu- 
able as they might have been, had 
Carrasco’s plans been enforced, were 
deemed in a state of permanent repose, 
when the most alarming insurrection 
that had ever distracted them broke out 
in Peru. The immediate cause of this 
rebellion is a curious illustration of 
the uselessness of endeavouring, by 
legislative enactments, to prevent the 
recurrence of petty frauds, or, in other 
words, efrectually to guard weakness 
against roguery. 

, It has ^'‘een already said, that although 
the coile by which Spain governed her 
colonies was mainly calculated to bene- 
fit the mother-country at their expense, 
many of the laws contained therein had 
been carefully, if fruitlessly, contrived 
for the ])rotection of the aboriginal 
Indiana* against Creole oppression. 
Amongst others, in order to protect 
them against the exorbitance of shop- 
keepers, or hawkers and pedlars, a law 
had been passed, that in every district 
the corre^idor, who was both magistrate 
and receiver of taxes, should supply the 
Indians with European goods at fixed 
and fair prices. So far was this law 
from answering the desired end, that 
it became to the corregidor a new and 
al)nn(lant source of profit and oppres- 
sion. These magistrates, all-powerful 
in their own districts, bought up damaged 
goods for little or nothing, and com- 
pelled the Indians, subject to their au- 
thority, to purchase them at extravagant 
prices. As an example of this mode of 
extortion, it is said that a merchant, 
finding his warehouse overloaded with 
spectacles, for which there was ijo de- 
mand, applied to a corregidor for assist- 
ance, who speedily relieved his friend of 
the previously unsaleable article, by is- 
suing an order that no Indian should ap<« 
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pear at church, on certain festivals, 
without a pair of spectacles. 

In November, 1780, an Indian, a re- 
puted descendant from the mras, named 
by the Spaniards Joseph Gabriel Oon- 
dorcanki, and by his countrymen, Tupac- 
Amaru, (which in their language means 
‘ the higiily endowed,') exasperated by 
petty acts of oppression of the kind just 
described, seized upon the corm^dor of 
*his district, Tungasura, and, in the king’s 
name, executed him as a public robber, 
for taking three times the profit allowed 
by law. This violent proceeding was, 
of course, severely condemned by the 
Spanish authorities ; whereupon Tupac- 
Amaru renounced his allegiance to the 
king of Spain, and assumed the title of 
Inca^ or Inca Bey (King Inca). His 
countrymen flocked to his standard. 
With an army of not less than sixty 
thousand men he defeated the Spaniards 
in a bloody battle near (^usco, and laid 
siege to that ancient metropolis of his 
ancestors. 

In this siege Tupac-Amaru failed. 
He abandoned it, and fixed his court at 
Tungasura. Hut, however unsuccessful 
against fortified towns, in the field he 
continued for many months to gam re- 
peated victoiies over the Spaniel troops 
sent against him ; and the rebellifui ex- 
lendeii to New Granada and Mexico. 
Tupac-Amaru is accused of having 
committed great cruelties; a reproach 
from which men whose minds have been 
debased by a long- continued state of 
slavery are rarely exempt. Spaniards 
and white Creoles were his first victims ; 
but afterwards all those races in which 
European blood was mingled with In- 
dian, are said to have glutted the re- 
vengeful rage of flie insurgents. The 
Spaniards and Creoles retaliated ; and 
one-third of the population of PA-ii is 
computed to have been destroyed dur- 
ing the two years this rebelliofi lasted. 
The colonies were distracted with terror. 
The mother-country was alarmed; but 
Florida Blanca made exertions propor- 
tioned to the occasion, and sent out 
forces that enabled the colonial go- 
vernors to make head against the insur- 
gents. 

In 1781 Tupac-Amaru was defeated 
and taken prisoner, with his wife and 
younger children ; when he was inhu- 
manly tortured to death, after having 
been forced to witness the butchery of 
his family. Neither his capture, however, 
nor the horrors of his fate> put an imme- 
diate end to the rebellion, His adherents, 


under the command of his brother and 
elder sons, who Ml took the name of 
Tupac-Amaru, 4ield out during the re- 
mainder of the 3 Fear. Early in January, 
1782, the brother submitted, and was 
pardoned ; and in the course of the year 
all the insurgents followed his example. 
The rebellion was so far permanently 
successful, that it produced the abolition 
of one of the evils that pressed most 
heavil 3 j upon the Indians, namely, the 
repartimientos, or allotment of Indians 
to individuals for hard labour, especially 
in the mines. From this time the repose 
of Spanish America remained long uu- 
iroubled. 

Chapter IX. 

Surprise of Minorca — Designs upon 
Jamaica — Rodney's naval victory— 
Conquest of the Rakamas — Siege of 
Gibraltar — Floating batteries — El- 
liot rejmlses the assault — Blockade 
resumed — Relieved l^y Lord Howe — 
negotiations — Peace of Versailles — 
Spain kcej^s Minorca and West Flo- 
ruta — Obtains East Florida in ex- 
change for the Bahamas — Unsuccess- 
ful attempt Ufsm Algiers — Peace and 
^ alliance with the Porte^and Barbary 
powers — Double marriage with Por- 
tugal — Death of the prince of Brazil 
— Spain seeks to purchase Gibraltar 
— Refuses to join in French intrigues 
— Seeks to renew the old connexion 
with England — Florida Blanca's re- 
forms — He diminishes the powet' of 
the Inquisition — Endeavours to pro- 
mote trade., improve the mine system, 
and introduce manvfactures — Finan- 
cial reforms — Establishmcni of an 
effective police — Cabals a mins t Flo- 
rida Blanca —Unsucces^l — Death 
of Charles HI . 

• 

Towards the latter end of the year 
1781, when the fall of the 
osiginal Tupac-Amaru had Spain 
relieved the anxiety with irsf— 1782 . 
which Charles and his mi- 
nister liad contemplated the progress of 
the Peruvian rebellion, their attention 
was suddenly recalled to Europe by the 
discovety that the English cabinet had 
offered Minorca to Catherine of Russia 
as the price of her friendship. The 
value of the island seems to have been 
thus enhanced in their eyes, as the pro- 

** Tbe authorities principally consulted for thli 
Kapler are Cose, JUa Costa, Belsham, Sempere, 
Berhordo, Fby« 
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spective difficulty of recovering it in- torious Rodney in a different direction, 
creased. The promised assistance of they abandoned all thoughts of the 
France was immediately claimed. Pre- splendid enterprises that were meant to 
parations for a descent upon Minorca have blotted England from the list of 
were forthwith made with great secrecy powerful empires. The Spaniards took 
and dispatch ; the fleet being equipped, the Bahama islands, the French de- 
and the junction with the French effected stroyed some insignificant settlements 
at Cadiz, to create a belief that the ex- upon the shores of Hudson's Bay, and 
pedition was destined for the West In- these were the sole results of the pro- 
dies or Gibraltar. The command of the digious efforts of France and Spain, 
allied troops was given to the French Their disappointment in the West Tn- 
duke of Crillon. The stratagem an- dies did rtot damp the ardour of the 
swered its intended purpose ; the island Spanish king and minister for the re- 
was surprised, and, w'ith the exception covery of Gibraltar. The fortress had 
of Fort St. Philip, subdued. The fort now been blockaded three years, and 
was invested, reinforcements were sent had frequently been reduced . 
from France, and on the 16th of Febru- to great distress ; but notwith- 
ary, 1782, General Murray, with his standing the numerical supe- 
small and exhausted garrison, was com- riority of the Bourbon fleets, the British 
pelled to capitulate. admirals had always succeeded in throw- 

" The success of the expedition against ing in relief ; and the condition of the 
Minorca, and the suppression of the place at the close of the third year was 
American rebellion, encouraged Charles infinitely belter than it had been at the 
and Florida Blanca to urge anew the beginning of the siege. The idea of 
])rosecution of their grand design, the subduing it by famine was abandoned in 
recovery of all that England had aver despair, and preparations were made for 
torn from Spain ; and the French court a vigorous assault. The army that lay 
now appears to have cordially cb-ope- before Gibraltar was greatly augmented, 
rated m their schemes. Twenty thou- batteries were raised, and trenches 
sand men and eleven sail of the line were opened ; but the commanding situation 
assembled at St. Domingo, and impregnable works of Gibraltar 
1782 ** under Galvez, the conqueror seemed to render nugatory every idea of 
of Florida. The French an attempt from the land "side, 
admiral de Grasse was ordered to leave The project relied upon as promising 
the coast of North America, and Van- indubitable success was an original and 
dreuil was dispatched from Brest to ingenious one devised by a French en- 
meet him. De Grasse and Vaudreuil gineer of considerable talent and reput a- 
happily effected their own junction at tion, named the Chevalier dArcon, 
Martinique, where they then had thirty- This was, to attack the fortress from the 
six sail of the line, and a convoy ef one sea with a squadron of floating batteries, 
hundred and fifty transports ; and had so constructed as to be at once incom- 
they equally succeeded in uniting these bustible and insubmergible. Florida 
forces wi)h those of Galvez, Jamaica Blanca was captivated with the idea, 
must, in dl likelihood, have fallen. and it was put in immediate execution. 

But Admiral Hood had followed de Ten powerful batteries of this descrip- 
Grasse from the North American sta- tion, admirably constructed to resist 
tion, bringinsr such an accession of fire, throw off shells, and quench red 
strength to Rodney '•as rendered the hoi balls, were anchored at a fitting 
English commander equal to the Freqch distance, under the command of d' Arf on 
in numbers, though far inferior in weight himself. Ten ships of the line were 
of metal. The vigilance, aclivily, and ordered to co-operate with the batteries ; 
skill of Rodney enabled him, on the the land army was increased by the 
12 th of April, to engage the French fleet arrival of French auxiliaries to forty 
before it could join the Spanish; when thousand men; and the supreme direc- 
he signally defeated the enemies opposed tion of the whole siege was committed 
to him, taking de Grasse himself prisoner, to Crillon, the conqueror of Minorca. 
This disaster struck the Bourbon forces Lest an English fleet should interrupt 
with such consternation, that, although the operations contemplated, the allied 
Vaudreuil reached St, Domingo with fleets were ordered to cruise before the 
nineteen sail ofdhe line, and he and Gal- mouth of the straits, and prevent the 
vez were soon affenvards reinforced by approach of an enemy. 

more, which bad fled from the vi^ Not a doubt was entertained of the 
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result of such vast and scientific pre- 
parations. The Spanish nobility crowded 
to the scene of action; the French 
princes repaired thither from Versailles, 
to witness the anticipated downfall of 
British pride ; and Charles’s first ques- 
tion every morning was, ‘ Is Gibraltar 
taken ?’ 

To oppose this formidable array, 
• General Elliot, governor of Gibraltar, 
had a garrison of seven thousand brave 
men, fortifications esteemed the master- 
piece of engineering skill, and a firm 
resolution never to surrender. Early on 
the 13th of September the attack was 
made; and the roar of artillery is 
said to have exceeded anything then 
known. Various circumstances, how’- 
ever, concurred to render the combina- 
tions of the allies for the long-expected 
important day less perfect than had been 
anticipated. The trenches proved to 
be too distant, and rough weather 
checked the co-operation of the gun- 
boats, &c. But the floating batteries 
seemed fully to answer the inventor’s 
hopes. They poured a tremendous tire 
upon the fortress, and during many fear- 
ful hours exhibited an invulnerability to 
shells and red hot balls, thrown with 
extraordinary precision, that ^lejjghted 
the besiegers and alarmed the be- 
sieged. 

At length, towards evening, one ball 
lodged in the nearest battery, and the 
fire resisted all endeavours to extin- 
guish it. A wild, and it is said^ need- 
less, panic seized all on board, which 
led to the wetting the ])Owder, and 
consequent interruption of the firing. 
The panic spread not only to the 
more distant batteries, but to the land 
forces, and even to the commander-in- 
chief, who, indeed, is believed never to 
have approved of d'Aryon’s plans. The 
batteries were ordered to be bijrnt, and 
the order was obeyed so precipitat*ly, 
that more of the crews were saved by 
the intrepid generosity of their enemies 
than by the exertions of their own 
countrymen. 

Upon the failure of a scheme in which 
disappointment had been deemed im- 
possible, the idea of taking Gibraltar 
by force was given up. The noble and 
royal visiters left the camp ; the block- 
ade was resumed ; tne allied fieet, sta- 
tioned to intercept the English, wan in- 
creased to forty-seven sail of the line, 
besides several frigates, and numbers of 
smaller vessels ; and furnaces were pre* 
pared to destroy with red hot shot any 


transports or store-ships that might 
reach the harbnur. "When, in the be- 
ginning of October, Lord Howe appeared 
with only thirty sail, and encumbered 
with a large convoy, the Bourbon com- 
manders deemed victory, and its prize, 
Gibraltar, their own. 

A new disappointment awaited the 
allies from the eflect of the elements, 
combined with the skill and daring of 
British sailors. A violent storm drove 
the vessels of the allies from tlieir an- 
chors, dispersed the fleet, severely da- 
maged great numbers of the large ships, 
and stranded the smaller craft. To 
enhance the distress of the French and 
Spanish admirals, they saw Lord Howe, 
in spite of the fury of the tempest, sail in 
good order through the straits, and, 
during five days’, continuance of the 
weather that disabled them, offer battle 
to the enemy who had despised him, 
and who now looked helplessly on whilst 
all his transports and store-ships, ex- 
cept one, making th^r way into the 
harBour, landed abundant supplies of 
provisions* •ammunition, and men. The 
siege was not, indeed, raised upon this 
interruption of the blockade ; but it was 
generally considered as hopeless, and 
•continued only because Spanish pride 
would not confess a defeat. 

This was the last event of the war. 
The main contest be- 
tween England and her ^®7roin 
colonies was already vir- 17S0— 
tually decided by the 
advantages which the constantly in 
creasing power of the Americans, 
vigorously assisted by France, had 
everywhere gained over the divided 
forces of Great Britain. Bepeated re- 
verses had disgusted the Ent^sli nation 
with the war, and tiverthrown the minis- 
ter, Ljrd North, who had so pertina- 
ciously and injudiciously carried it on. 
The marquess of Rockingham and the 
whigs had succeeded to office in March 
of this year, 1782, and, in conformity 
with tl^ principles they had ever pro- 
fessed, declared themselves ready to 
treat for peace, upon the basis of 
acknowledging the independence of the 
UnitedJStates of America. But France 
and Spain, considering this concession 
of the English cabinet as a proof of 
utter defeat, demanded exorbitant terms ; 
and no progress had been made in the 
negotiations, when, in July, Lord Rock- 
ingham's death dissolved the ministry. 
Lord Shelburne succeeded to the pre- 
miership; and in h\a 
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anotheir William Pi^t, second son to 
Lord Chatham, first held office. 

Lord Shelburne unfriendly to 
American independence ; but the popu- 
lar voice was strong for peace, and, upon 
that point, the new cabinet adopted the 
policy of its predecessor. The negotia- 
tions were carried on at Paris ; and the 
ITrench minister, Vergennes. sought to 
profit by that circumstance, to gain the 
utmost advantages possible for France. 
In this crafty policy he outwitted him- 
self ; the Knglish and American nego- 
tiators discovered his duplicity, and 
signed a separate treaty on the 30th of 
November, 1782. 

This event induced Vergennes to offer 
l[^ore e(|uitat)le terms as far as France 
was concerned ; but the pretensions of 
Spain still formed a seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacle to any arrangement. 

Charles had gone to war for 

Spain express purpose of re- 

l 7 t«— covering all those portions 
of File Spanish dominions, 
which England liad, at different t lines, 
conquered, and Jamaica was tlv only 
one of these lost possessions respecting 
which he was disposed to waive his 
claim. He insisted upon keeping Mi- 
norca, West Florida and the liahanias,^ 
upon the restitution of Gibraltar, and 
East Florida, and the evacuation of all 
liritish settlements in the bay of Hon- 
duras. In exchange he offered Oran in 
Africa, and afterwards the valuable 
West Indian island of Porto llico. 

The cession to England of tins island, 
which is rendered peculiarly important 
by its neighbourhood to St. Doihingo, 
and its containing the finest harbour m 
that part of the world, was what Ver- 
gennes wcnild not suffer; and indeed it 
seems likely that he xever really desired 
the restitution of Gibraltar to Spain, 
since the constant irritation prbduced 
by Fngland'i; occupation of that fortress 
was one of the main sources of French 
influence at Madrid. The demands of 
Spain had enabled him to extort better 
terras for France ; and on the ^Oth of 
January, 1783, he compelled Florida 
Jjlanca to sign preliminary articles of 
peace, of which the conditions, if they did 
not quite satisfy the wishes and demands 
of Spain, were far more advantageous 
to her than those of any treaty she had 
concluded since the days of Philip II. 
Spain retained Minorca and West Flo- 
rida, receiving East Florida in exchange 
for the Bahamas, end she very consi^ 
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ments upon the bay of Honduras. 
France retained the island of Tobago in 
the West Indies, and Goree upon the 
coast of Africa, all other conquests 
being mutually restored, and England 
relinquishing her vexatious claims rela- 
tive to Dunkirk, 

These terms were esteemed so disad- 
vantageous and dishonourable to Eng- 
land, tliat they overthrew the minister 
who had agreed to them. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Fox and Lord North, who, under 
the name of the coalition ministry, 
were next raised to power, found it im- 
possible to obtain better, and a defini- 
tive treaty of peace, with little altera- 
tion, was signed at Versailles on the 
3d of September of the same year. The 
Bourbon courts exulted in their success, 
and confidently anticipated the utter 
ruin of England from the loss of her 
colonies. But England speedily reco- 
vered from the blow, whilst the embar- 
rassments of the French finances were 
increased, to a degree that frightened 
the wisest French statesmen, by the ex- 
penses of the war. The Spanish navy 
was moreover nearly destroyed, and 
twenty millions sterling added to the 
public debt of Spam, which had been 
long ^iccamulaling, and now absorbed 
the far greater part of her declining 
revenue. 

But Spain was not yet quite at peace. 
War, if not always actively waged, was 
always considered as existing, with 
the M^ahometans ; and as the immense 
military stores provided for the re-con- 
quest of Gibraltar could not now be 
so employed, it was resolved to use 
them against Algiers. That town was 
accordingly bombarded for two succes- 
sive years, without other result than 
doing a good deal of damage, and pre- 
paration was making for a third at- 
tempt, when the interposition of the 
Po’^te, (with which Spam had in Decem- 
ber, 1782, for the first lime concluded 
a treaty of commerce and friendship,) 
and of the emperor of Morocco, brought 
about a peace, by which the coasts of 
Spain were secured from piratical incur- 
sions, and some thousands of Spaniards, 
who had long been pining in hopeless 
slavery, were restored to liberty. And 
thus, in June 1786^ ended the constant 
war, in which Christian Spain had, for 
so many centuries, been engaged with 
all Mahometans. 

The strict friendship subsisting be- 
tween Spam and Portugal had been 
most beneficial to the fomer during. 
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the late war with England. Not only 
had the Portugueze harbours afforded 
neither shelter nor assistance, as oi* old, 
to the hostile British fleets, but the 
Portugueze flag had been the means of 
safely transporting the wealth of Ame- 
rica to Spain ; and it is said that when 
the English ministry had projected an 
expedition against Peru, whilst dis- 
tracted by Tupac- Amaru's revolt, its exe- 
cution was prevented by a i^monstrance 
from the court of Lisbon, representing 
that, in case of an invasion of the Spa- 
nish dominions, Portugal was bound by 
treaty to take part in the war. Charles, 
duly sensible of these advantages, 
sought to strengthen the ties of relation- 
ship and friendship by those of wedlock; 
and in 1785 his fourth son Don Gabriel, 
married the Infanta Marianna Victoria 
of Portugal, and Don John, the queen 
of Portugal’s second son, the eldest 
Spanish Infanta^ Charlotte. 

This last union was the more agree- 
able to Charles, inasmuch 

Portugal as Don John had a very 
v;;5JlLt7si. fair chance of eventually 
succeeding to the crown, 
the incestuous union of his eldest 
brother with his aunt having proved 
barren, whilst the ago ot 4hat prin-# 
cess, though it gave little pros*pect of 
au heir, was not so advanced as to 
offer any early prospect of her making 
way by death for a bride of more 
suitable years. Hut it was not the 
youngest of this ill-assorted pair that 
was (ieslined to be the survivor.* Tliree 
years after Don Jolin's marriage, the 
prince of Hrazil himself, whom the bi- 
goted prejudices of the queen had not 
sultered to be inoculated, died of the 
natural small-pox, and Charles's son- 
in-law became prince of Brazil ^in his 
stead. Queen Maria had previously 
lost lier uncle-husband, but he liad in- 
terfered little with her governTnent,«Hiid 
ills death had therefore no effect upon 
public atlairs. 

The queen appears to have been 
really anxious to promote the prosperity 
of her kingdom. She made some good 
laws, corrected some abuses, and at- 
tempted to correct more, in which she 
failed by an injudicious choice of those 
whom she employed to carry her inten- 
tions into effect, ^he was especially 
bent upon checking the horrible fre- 
quency of assassination at Lisbon. It 
arose from the impunity which assas 
sins usually managed to enjoy ; and she 
ACG^mptiBhed her purpqiie by , seizing 


the perpetrator a peculiarly atrocious 
murder, resisting the solicitations of the 
greatest personages in his favour, and 
publicly declarftig that she would never, 
under any circumstances, pardon a pre- 
meditated murder. 

Maria provided for the relief and em- 
ployment of the poor ; she abolished 
imprisonment for debt, and forbade the 
seclusion of accused persons from inter- 
course with their friends, for more than 
a limited number of of days. She ap- 
pointed a Junta of lawyers to reduce 
the multifarious and complicated laws 
of Portugal into a consistent code, that 
should prevent legal chicanery and 
arbitrary interpretations. But she 
named, as president of this Jiinta^ 
marquess of Poiite de Lima, a man 
utterly destitute pf either legal know- 
ledge, or the comprehensive intellect 
which might Imve supplied the defi- 
ciency ; and the scheme in consequence 
miscarried. She equally failed in an 
attempt to reform the^Monastic Orders, 
by* composing the reforming Jmita of 
mc(gn})e^e/it persons, and appointing 
the Grand Inquisitor jiresident. 

The queen followed up her father's 
endeavours, both judicious and injudi- 
cious, to foster agriculture, and incmase 
the growth of wheat, as also to promote 
.science and literature, and to improve 
the course of instruction pursued in the 
University of Coimbra. When the 
peace of Versailles had relieved her 
h'oni the embarrassments consequent 
upon her intimate connexion with two 
hostile belligerents, she endeavoured to 
stredgllien the old friendship with 
England by concluding a commercial 
treaty, at tlie same time that she main- 
tained her new relations 06 friendship 
and commerce wdh the Bourbon coiuls. 

The latter years of Charles lll.’s 
reign Vere occupied with foreign nego- 
tiations and internal regulations. The 
triumph of French arts and arms in 
wresting from England so large a por- 
tion of her colonial possessions enabled 
FrancS to resume tor a while her old 
ascendency over the policy 
of Europe ; and Florida Poreign 
Blanca again endeavoured, fromA^o. 
by m&ns of that ascen- I7s3--i7d8. 
dency, to extort from Eng- 
land the restitution of Gibraltar. But 
it was alike in vain that he threatened 
with French power, that he oflered 
commercial privileges and West Indian 
'cessions. The cabinet of St. James’s 
was ic^yably deteiniined^^a retain- 
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ing; the Spanish fortress ; and Florida 
Blanca bitterly complained of the cow- 
ardice of the British ministers, who 
sacrificed, as he allegeo, the real inte- 
rests of their country to the prejudices 
of the people. 

But if the Spanish minister strove to 
effect a national object through French 
preponderance, he carefully avoided in- 
volving his country in the political in- 
trigues of V crgennes. S pain took no part 
in those underhand cabals and ma- 
noeuvres by which the ministers of Lewis 
XVI. a second time afforded encourage- 
ment to the revolutionary spirit that was 
destined ere long to overturn their mas- 
ter’s throne. France had acquired consi- 
dQvable influence in Holland by support- 
ing the Republic against the ambitious 
designs of the Emperpr Joseph II., who 
had now succeeded to his father in the 
Imperial dignity, and to his mother in 
her hereditary states. This French in- 
fluence was however opposed by the 
prince of Orange, the Stadlholdor, who 
avowed himself warmly attached* to 
England. Vergennes therpjpre , first 
instigated the democratic party to de- 
prive the chief magistrate of the United 
Provinces of his power and office ; and 
then aided them to assume the supreme 
authority. 

Vergennes now deemed French as- 
cendency firmly established in that 
country ; but the death of Frederic 11. 
of Prussia, in August. 1786, clianged 
the aspect of Dutch affairs. His ne- 
phew, Frederic William II., whose sis- 
ter was princess of Orange, ascended 
the Prussian throne. He espoused his 
brother-in-law’s quarrel; and, under 
colour of resenting an insult offered to 
his sister, «ient an army into Holland, 
which reinstated the prince of Orange 
in the Stadtholdership. This measure 
was resented by France; and Charles 
111. warmly professed his readiness to 
assist Lewis XVl. in uoholding the dig- 
nity of the Bourbons. But he confined 
his intervention to negotiation ; and 
when England, satisfied with thd resto- 
ration of the prince of Orange, declared 
her wi^gness to abstain from inter- 
fer^Bfl^^ Dutch affairs provided France 
wqilS^o the same, the king of Spain 
apolluded her moderation, and re- 
Hp^edquieL France thus left alone, 
i|M dreading the expense of another 
war, reluctantly gave way, and offered 

opposition t(f this counter-revolutioii 
in Holland. ^ ^ • 

.Charles positively refused to join in 


a projected quadruple alliance of Rus- 
sia, Austria, France and Spain. He 
disapproved of the war waged by Ca- 
therine and Joseph against Turkey, se- 
verely reprobated the insidious attempt 
of the emperor to surprise Belpade 
prior to any declaration of war, rejected 
the offer of a principality for one of his 
grandsons, formed of the provinces to 
be dismembered from the Turkish em- 
pire, and p^pposed to concur with Eng- 
land in excluding the Russian fleets 
from the Mediterranean. In fact the 
designs of Russia upon Greece had long 
excited Spanish jealousy, in addition to 
which, Florida Blanca was fearful of 
losing the commercial advantages he 
anticipated from the friendly relations 
so recently established with the Porte, 
and Charles was deeply wounded by 
the endeavours of the allies to tempt 
his favourite son, Ferdinand of Naples, 
into a confederation, of which he had 
himself refused to be a member, from 
disapprobation of its principles. 

The king of Spain and his able mi- 
nisters were yet further disposed to 
relax the intimacy of the connexion be- 
tween the two Bourbon courts, by their 
apprehensions of the troubles which 
already were threatening to break out 
in France. The financial embarrass- 
ments of that country had begun amidst 
the incessant wars and lavish magnifi- 
cence of Lewis XIV. Those embar- 
rassments had prodigiously increased 
during the long reign of the profligate 
and extravagant Lewis XV. ; and had 
finally been rendered apparently irre- 
mediable by the expenses of the late 
war. They could now no longer be 
concealed ; the plans of the various 
ministers who, after the death of Ver- 
gennes in February J786, rapidly suc- 
ceedecl each other, seemed all fraught 
with danger ; and none more so than 
the, proposed assembling of the long- 
discontinued States General of the 
kingdom, at a moment when, in addition 
to the universal discontent, ideas of 
liberty, acquired during the intimate 
alliance of France with the American 
republicans, and strengthened by the 
aid recently given to the Dutch revolu- 
tionists, were fermenting in all classes. 
Under these circumstances Florida 
Blanca avowed his*’ dread of being in- 
volved in the troubles of France ; he 
established a more confidential inter- 
course with England, than had sub- 
sisted since Ferdinand’s death ; .and in 
1788 Spain appeared to be returning to 
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the old maxigjs of foreign policy that 
had governed her prior to the accession 
of the Bourbon dynasty. 

Florida Blanca's internal policy was 
conceived very much in the 

Spain spirit of Aranda’s, but he 
178 W 788 . proceeded more gradually 
in his reforms, and in some 
points, succeeded better. He materially 
checked the power of the Inquisition, and 
effected a partial subordination of its 
authority to the royal pleasur^ The in- 
fluence of the spirit of the age in aiding 
the struggle against that once formida- 
ble tribunal, may be estimated from a 
comparison of the numbers of its vic- 
tims, during the reigns of Charles, and 
of his immediate predecessors. During 
the forty-six years of Philip V/s reign, 
the Inquisition is said to have burnt, 
sent to the galleys, or imprisoned for 
life, the incredible number of three 
thousand persons; during the thiiteen 
years of Ferdinand VI.’s reign, eighty 
suffered ; and during the twenty-nine of 
Charles Ill.'s, only sixty: about the 
average of one year in his father's time. 

The change is prodigious, and wc 
can scarcely wonder if such a diminu- 
tion of the number of victims, indicating 
a proportionate reduction of Inquisi- 
torial power, incensed the membefs of 
a tribunal, long more despotic than the 
sovereign, against those who thus 
abridged their authority. Hence the 
improbable accusations brought by 
them and their clerical adherents, 
against both Charles and his miniiflers, 
of . having encouraged, or at least 
allowed, the dissemination of the princi- 
ples of French philosophy in Spain. 
That French opinions should be altoge- 
ther excluded from a country so closely 
connected, both physically and politi- 
cally, with France was manifestly im- 
possible. French taste had crept in with 
French sovereigns, and when littratu^e 
at length began to revive during the 
reign of Charles 111. its original Spanish 
character appeared to be altered if not 
destroyed thereby ; but this relates 
chiefly to what is called Belles Lettres. 
All books were still subjected to a 
rigid censorship, and such as professed 
even what are called liberal opinions 
were still strictly prohibited. In fact 
Charles's, perhaps excessive, piety had 
always very much restrained the reform- 
ing zeal of both Aranda and Florida- 
Blanca with respect to the Church, and 
would have rendered it impossible to 
extort from him a permission to pollute 


his subjects’ eyes ^th the works of the 
French philosophers. 

The great oflject of Florida Blanca 
was to promote <he internal prosperity 
of Spain ; bnt he unfortunately valued 
manufactures far more highly than agri- 
culture, and sought to force the pro- 
gress or rather introduction of the for- 
mer, by prohibiting the importation of 
the fruits of foreign industry. He could 
not be induced to conclude a commer- 
cial treaty with England, refusing to 
meet or purchase concession by recipro- 
cal concession ; and tow'ards France he 
displayed yet greater illiberality, con- 
sidering it ruinous to purchase the 
trifling and ornamental articles brought 
from that country with the gold o^ 
America. 

But notwithstanchng these mistaken 
views, he conferred various benefits 
upon both trade and agriculture. He 
lightened the ahavala^ the tax which 
pressed most heavily upon both. He 
imposed some restrictions upon the en- 
tails ef landed property, which, in Spain 
as in Portugal, were carried to an extent 
that crampecl all exertion. He relaxed 
some of the restrictions that stinted the 
commerce of the colonies. By accepting 
j|pd rewarding the services of learned 
foreigners he improved the mode of 
working the American mines, thus 
greatly increasing the profits derived by 
both individuals and the crown from 
that source of wealth ; and he strove to 
benefit the colonies in all ways compa- 
tible with the close monopoly of the 
mother country. 

The "iimitations which the peace of 
Versailles had imposed upon the English 
logwctod-cutting settlements, enabled 
Florida Blanca, if not to annihilate, yet 
very much to repi^ss the contraband 
trade carried on through those settle- 
ments >^^111 the Spanish colonies. He 
increased and encouraged the internal 
traffic of Spain, by improving and mak- 
ing* roads and canals; these last, be- 
sides their utility for the transport of 
goods, affording considerable means of. 
irrigation, upon which, it has been al- 
ready observed, in Spain, agriculture 
wholly depends. Finally, by the esta- 
blishment of a public bank, he endea- 
voured to create a secure paper cur- 
rency that might relieve the great defi- 
ciency of gold and silver, and facilitate 
all pecuniaty transactions. 

]^orida jBlanca furlher^ntroduced an 
effieotive police into Spain ; ftnd by 
comp<fiii«^ Jhe clexgy to make some 
' o 
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provision for the relief and the employ- 
ment of the poor, he cleared the coun- 
try of beggars, and chebked the growth 
of crime. Some such* compulsory dis- 
tribution of charity, however liable to 
abuse, and in ilselt politically objection- 
able, is evidently a lesser evil than the 
unlimited increase of mendicity, idle- 
ness, and vice, otherwise it should seem 
inevitable, where the means of support- 
ing mere animal existence are so easy 
as in the southern parts of Europe. 
Those most opposed, upon principle, to 
a system of poor-laws, cannot, therefore, 
disapprove of the modified adoption of 
such a system by Florida Blanca and the 
Queen of Portugal. 

^ The short remainder of Charles III.'s 
reign was harassed by cabals, and sad- 
dened by domestic misfortune. The 
‘'cabals were directed against his minis- 
ter, whose measures of reform had of- 
fended many persons, especially of the 
higher classes. Florida Blanca was so 
annoyed by them, that he earnestly soli- 
cited leave to resign. But the monarcli 
would not part with the ministp* who 
possessed his confidence, tie insisted 
upon Florida Blanca’s not deserting him 
in his old age; he dispersed the party 
who were intriguing to gain the ciirec' 
lion of affairs, and confirmed the states- 
man they sought to displace in the 
supreme authority. 

The domestic calamity that is be- 
lieved to have hastened the king's end 


was another consequence of the same 
bigotted dread of innovation which had 
already robbed Portugal of an heir, and 
but too generally characterizes the pe- 
ninsula. In October Donna M aria V ic- 
toria, the wife of Don Gabriel, like her 
brother, not having been inoculated, was 
seized with the small pox in the very 
last stage of her pregnancy, and died, 
together with her child. The infante^ 
whose abilities and amiable qualities 
were the pride and delight of his father, 
was too fondly attached to his consort 
to quit her during her illness. He also 
was unprotected ^against the infection : 
he took it, and followed her to the tomb 
in the month of November. The king’s 
sorrow was deep, and its effects upon a 
frame weakened by the burthen of years 
are supposed to have rendered fatal a 
slight cold that he soon afterwards 
cjiught, and that turned to inflammation 
of the lungs. Charles died in December, 
within a month of his son, in the 73rd 
year of his age, and the twenty-ninth of 
his reign. 

Charles III. was a prince of excellent 
disposition, of good, but uncultivated, 
understanding, and of austere morals. 
His principal defects were obstinacy of 
temper, cand a passion for the chase, or 
rather, for shooting the game driven 
past the spot where he took his stand, 
which he often allowed to interfere with 
the high duties of his station. 
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Chapt*exi I. 

Accession of Charles IV, — He 'confirms 
Florida Blanca in his post — Adopts 
his views — Disputes with England 
settled-^ Nootka TSound confirmed to 
Erigland— French States General — 
Tiers Etat force the other Orders to 
unite with them — National Assembly 
— Fetrties — King's vacillation — De- 
sti^iion of the Bastile — Lives of the 
and queen threatened-^Eoyal 
^f^ily cmd Assembly remove to Paris 
‘ [^ffeadlor^ career of the Assembly — 
^ Democratic monarchy established — 
'• Ascendency of the republicans — 
Flight and mcapture of the Royal fa- 
mify — Constituent assembly dis- 
solves itself-^JD^htm assembly^ 


France declares war against the em- 
peror — The king of Prussia against 
France — Lewis XVI , dethroned and 
, imprisoned — National Convention — 
Ascendency of the jacobins--^Dumou- 
riez expels the invaders — French 
conquer the Netherlands and Savm / — 
I'he republic proclaimed — Execution 
of Lewis XVL* 

Charles IV. ascended the throne at 

the mature age of forty. He 

had been latterly allowed to 

take a sort of liipited share irsa-l-ibo. 

in the government, which at 

least made him acquainted- with the 

* The authorities principally consulted for this 
chapter, are Biglaiid, Belsnam, the Annual Regis- 
ter, the Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor of 
the French, with » preUnOnary view of the French 
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detail of the business of sovereignty, 
and the nation entertained great expect- 
ations from their new king. His first 
measures confirmed the hopes of those 
who confined their views to a conti- 
nuation and increase of the benefits con- 
ferred during Charles III/s reign, if 
. neither of those who desired bolder in- 
novation, nor of those who regretted 
yie days of inquisitorial omnipotence. 
Charles IV, confirmed FlorijJja Blanca 
in his post, prosecuted and punished the 
calumnies and intrigues of that judicious 
minister s enemies, and, at his sugges- 
tion, remitted considerable arrears of 
taxes incurred by indigence, suspended 
the alcavdla upon wheat during the 
continuance of the high prices pro- 
duced by four successive years of 
scarcity, and adopted the economical 
reforms recommended for the purpose 
of saving out of llio annual expenditure 
ol the country the means of liquidating 
the still unpaid debts of the crown. 

Charles further shewed his good 
sense by amicably settling a dispute 
that had arisen with England, at the 
price of partially abandoning an useless 
extension of the monopoly claimed by 
Spain in America. Some English mer- 
chants engaged in su])plying liiie Chi- 
nese market with furs, had, for the*con- 
vcnience of their trade, established a 
factory in the harbour of Noolka Sound, 
upon tlic western coast of North Ame- 
rica, amongst the savage tribes of native 
hunters, and far remote from the habita- 
tions or haunts of the subjects of either 
Spain or the United States. But Spain 
asserted the whole line of the western 
coast to be her own ; and a Spanish man- 
of-war was despatched from Mexico in 
May, 1789, against the encroachers. 

Revolution, by the Author of the Waverley Novels, 

9 vols. 8vo. London, 181:7. It may, perhaps, be 
admitted as some proof of impnrliaJitj in this 
work, that It offends almost equally the adroirevs 
and the enemies of Napoleon, But if its tone and 
colouring be somewhat anti-Napoleonite, Sir 
Wtilter Scott has nevertheless* compiled it from 
authentic documents, and may be relied upon for 
facts. The preliminary sketch of the revolution, 
quoted in this chapter, is, perhaps, the best part of 
the !)ook. Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, et stir les deux 
pretnierss Assemblies LrgislaticeSt par Etienne 
J>r.mont, de Oeueve. Oumage posthume, publie par 
At. L. Duval, Membre du Conseil RepresentaHfdu 
Canton de Geneve, 8vo. Paris, 1^3 : a volume in 
which every statement and reflexion is stamped 
with the sound judgment, hlg||i feeling, and passion 
for liberty of the author, but which, nevertheless, 
corroborates many of Scott’s views concerning the 
early period of the revolution, as does another work 
of which the author cannot be suspected of any 
predilection for legitimacy— namely, Memoires et 
aonvenirs du Comte JmmleUe, Aide-de-Camp du 
General Buonaparte, ConseiUer dPEtat, et Director 
det Pettn 4s f Entire, S Wm. avo. Piiiis, 1«1. 


There were no mews at Noolka Sound 
of contending witn a ship of the line. 
She seized the iderchantmen found upon 
the station, and tbok possession of the 
factory. The ships and sailors were, 
however, soon aiterward.s liberated. 

Mr. Pitt, then prime minister of Eng- 
land, remonstrated loudly against the 
transaction, and insisted upon repara- 
tion. Spain applied to France for her 
stipulated aid, and France then, in the 
first fervour of her revolution, offered 
succour so lavishly, that Charles con- 
ceived a greater dread of the conse- 
quences of such an influx of his ally’s 
troops, and of their intimate association 
with his ow'n subjects, than of England’s 
obtaining a footing upon the shores of 
the Pacific. The negotiations that haa 
gone on uninterruptedly during this 
time with the cabinet of St. James’s, 
now ‘ assumed a more friendly com- 
plexion, and in October, 1790, the court 
of Madrid signed a convention, by which 
the possession of Nootka Sound, and 
the dtljacent territories w'as confirmed 
to England^ .upon condition of her not 
using the settlement for purposes of 
trade with Mexico or Peru, or other- 
wise interfering with the acknowledged 
flights of Spain in America. 

This same year the Spanish troops 
successfully repulsed an attempt made 
upon their African fortress, Oran, by 
the bey of Mascara, w’ho had hoped to 
find the place defenceless in conse- 
quence of the injury it had sufiered from 
an earthquake. That injury had, in- 
deed, been severe. Three hundred sol- 
diers of the garrison, and two thousand 
inhabitants, had been buried under the 
ruins *of the buildings overthrown ; but 
the survivors had laboured diligently to 
repair their damned fortifications ere 
they even thought of their dwellings; 
and the/ defeated their enemies. 

But from this period the history of 
Spain, as, indeed, that of every other 
coiintry in Europe, becomes so involved 
with, so dependent upon, the extraordi- 
nary eveifts then taking place in France, 
that a summary review of the French revo- 
lution is indispetisable to the comprehen- 
sion of l^ani^ transactions and politics. 

It haf been said that the exces- 
sive embarrassment of the 
fSoA^D French finances, the load of 
1788— im. already incurred, and 

the enormous sum by which 
the expenditure annually exceeded the 
income, had so thoroughly exhausted 
theresQurceiof aU the aclieming poli- 

4 
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ticians to whom L^is XVI. had suc- 
cessively intrusted the conduct of affairs, 
that the only remedy ministerial ingenuity 
could devise was, the ^assembling and 
consulting the long-disused States Gene- 
ral of the kingdom. The minister upon 
whom the convocation of this formidable 
body finally devolved was Necker, a 
Genevese banker, who, having many 
years before, in consequence of his high 
character for skill in his own busi- 
ness, for financial science, and for inte- 
grity, been summoned to assist in the 
Treasury department of France, and 
afterwards dismissed by court intrigue, 
had been lately recalled, in obedience to 
the popular voice, and placed at the 
^head of the ministry. 

Necker, if not quite equal to the im- 
pending crisis, was a man of undoubted 
ability and uprignt intentions, who 
honestly wished to serve both the king 
and the people. He thought to find in 
the States General the means of extri- 
cating the monarch from his difficulties 
by a liberal grant of money, aitd the 
reform of many financial ^yils, /ind of 
procuring for the nation the redress of 
many grievances, and the abolition of 
many abuses. He hoped to substitute 
general security of life and property, to- 
gether with a reasonable portion of 
liberty, for the terrors of the unrestricted 
despotism of government, and for those 
oppressive feudal privileges of the no- 
bility and clergy which were still more 
burdensome and odious to the great mass 
of theirinferiors. Unfortunately Necker’s 
talents were not commensurate with his 
integrity, and his judgment was biassed, 
as well by the prejudices of the citizen 
of Geneva, as by the flowery declama- 
tions in {'raise of liberty, then fashion- 
able in the Parisian ^oons. The effect 
of the bias thus produced was but too 
apparent when the constitutidh of the 
States General came under discussion. 

The States Genet|il had always con- 
sisted of deputies chosen by the nobPity 
out of their own body to represent their 
Order ; of deputies similarly cho2en by the 
clergy out of their body to represent their 

t and of deputies similarly chosen 
eir body to represent their Order, 
iers etokU or third estate, which 
t be considered as analogous to 
iish commons. The French tiers 
Ut contained no descendants of nobles, 
no country mntlemen: all these in 
IVance formed^part of the nobility. The 
highest classes comprised in the thit*d 
estate were mercbimtSf bankers, law- 


yers, and men of letters, all of whom, 
especially the more wealthy or distin- 
guished, bore, with indescribable irrita- 
tion, the contumely cast upon them by 
law and custom, confounding them as 
roturiers (a word of contempt for the 
ignobly born, of which the English lan- 
guage affords no translation) with the 
lowest and most ignorant of the populace. 

The clergy and nobility, being both 
privileged. Orders, were conceived to 
have a common interest in opposing all 
reform, and Necker sought to counter- 
balance the preponderance their union 
might give tliem in the States General, 
by allowing the third estate to elect 
twice as many deputies as either of the 
others. But it is evident that so long as 
the three estates continued, as of old, to 
deliberate in separate chambers, and to 
vote by Orders, no increase of numbers 
in one estate could alter the relative 
weight of the three, although if united 
into one chamber the Order thus doubled 
must obtain absolute authority over the 
other two. 

It was, however, in the old form of sepa- 
rate chambers, that the States General 
first met, and the nobility and clergy 
shewed every disposition to avail them- 
selves ^f the advantage they enjoyed. 
Clinging with blind obstinacy to privi- 
leges alike repugnant to the temper of the 
age, and to the high station held in public 
esteem by the upper classes of the tiers 
etat^ they not only exasperated the lead- 
ing deputies of that Order, but they 
provoked an almost universal burst of 
indignation against themselves, which 
was, perhaps, the main source of the 
popular party’s strength. The tiers etat 
were as resolutely bent upon acquiring 
what they deemed their natural position 
and importance in the state ; and their 
encroaching temper was further assisted 
by the vacillating policy of Lewis XVL, 
who, i^wayed alternately [by the ad- 
vocates of moderate reform, or by his 
high-spirited queen, lost all the merit of 
the concessions he offered ; and, some- 
times by mere acts of indiscretion, some- 
times by unseasonable and unavailing 
attempts to display his royal authority, 
offended the really patriotic reformers 
whom he should have tried to conciliate. 

Under such circumstances the tiers 
etat boldly insiste^d upon the union of the 
three estates into one National Assem- 
bly. They first lured the inferior clergy 
(who by birth belonged to their Order, 
and were therefore practically ^eluded 
from the higher dignities oftheCjhureh) 
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fo join them, then induced a minorify of 
the nobles, young men who had served 
in America, or who aspired to the re- 
putation of philosophy and liberality, f o 
follow the example of the parish priests ; 
and, when thus strengthened m their 
claim to the title they assumed, of the 
• National Assembly, they, by artifice and 
intimidation, ere long compelled the re- 
luctant majority of the nobles and the 
prelates to submit, and actuary to anni- 
hilate their own power, by merging it in 
that of the third, now single chamber. 

The National Assembly, thus formed, 
is said to have contained four distinct 
parties, besides the adherents of des- 
potism, who opposed even such conces- 
sions as the king himself was willing to 
make, but had no power to render their 
opposition anything more than irritating. 
These parties were, — first, those few 
sober and practical lovers of freedom, 
who desired to assimilate the government 
of France to that of England, correct- 
ing all real abuses, annulling all oppres- 
sive privileges, reforming the adminis- 
tration of justice, and restraining the 
prerogatives of the crown by the con- 
trolling power of national assemblies, 
invested with the right of granting or 
refusing supplies. The concesiions of- 
fered, too late, by Lewis, would nearly 
have satisfied this small party, and at an 
earlier period, might have given it the 
ascendency. 

The second party, headed by the mar- 
quess de la Fayette, a nobleman who 
had highly distinguished himself ifi the 
revolutionary war of North America, 
cherished bolder views. Disdaining the 
theoretic imperfections of a constitution, 
like that of England, the slow growth of 
centuries, they were for overthrowing 
all existing laws and forms, to er^ct a 
new and systematic edifice upon the un- 
encumbered ground. This party, called 
afterwards the constitutionalists, ; (by 
which name wc shall, for convenience, 
from the first distinguish them,) was 
the strongest in the assembly, and, it is 
said, throughout France. 

Tlie constitutionalists were, more- 
over, supported, as far as they went, by 
those who wished to go farther. These 
were, thirdly, the philosophical republi- 
cans, amongst whom were the leading 
men of letters ; and, fourthly, the jaco- 
bins, who had not yet acquired their later 
horrible notoriety, and were considered 
merely as visionary enthusiasts. The 
jacobins are asserted tojhave been in 
the pay of the^duke of Orleans, a profli- 


gate prince of the j^ood, who desired at 
once to reveng^ some personal offence 
received from the queen, and to gratify hig 
own ambition, byfiethroning Lewis XVI., 
and taking his place, but who was him- 
self the dupe of the jacobins. His trea- 
sures are believed to have supplied those 
extravagant levellers with the means of 
exciting and rewarding the rabble, 
through whose powerful and ^ terrific 
agency their schemes were carried into 
effect. 

The constitutionalists thus supported, 
and unhappily but too prompt in their 
inexperienced zeal to avail themselves of 
whatever assistance offered, even the 
worst, carried all before them. The 
king, taking fright at the powers asj 
Slimed by the Assembly, and at the 
sweeping changes pf the constitution- 
alists, dismissed Necker, and at- 
tempted to overawe the Assembly by a 
display of military force. But here 
again his usual vacillating and dilatory 
course more than foiltd his purpose. 
He foccited suspicion in the Assembly 
and fifibliq Jby drawing troops into the 
neighbourhood of Paris and Versailles ; 
he left those troops idle there, till many 
of the regiments were gained over by 
the popular leaders; and when this 
vain menace had provoked, or enabled 
the jacobins to provoke, an insurrection, 
his amiable reluctance to shed blood 
rendered the interference of soldiers not 
the less matter of exasperation, that it 
was also matter of contempt, being 
totally unavailing for coercion. 

The first object and result of popular 
insurrection was the demolition of the 
Bastile. This was achieved by an al- 
most* unarmed rabble on the 14th of 
July, 1789; and the horror Associated 
with the name of a^irison that had seen 
so maiw innocent victims of tyranny 
pine avAy their lives in hopeless woe, 
though its dungeons were found nearly 
empty, seemed, in the eyes of all, but the 
obstinate partizans of despotism, to 
sanction the unlawful means of its de- 
structioiT, nay, almost to palliate the 
murders committed by the mob upon 
that occasion, when some official per- 
sons, who had incurred the especial 
hatred 8f the lower orders, were hung 
upon the cords stretched across the 
streets of Paris to suspend lamps. 
The king, giving way, dismissed the 
troops and recalled Necker; and his 
younger brother the couift d' Artois, with 
seme of the princes of the blood and 
nobles most inimical to the changes in 
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proj^ess. fled fron^ the dangers that 
threatened them, thus setting the ex- 
apsple of abandoning 4he king to the 
difficulties and perils that now beset his 
path — perils which could only have been 
obviated by frankly ceding a great deal, 
and resolutely defending what was re- 
tained, by force, if needful. 

The insurrection of the 5th of October 
of the same year, had for its avowed ob- 
ject to bring the king from Versailles to 
Paris. It was attended with far more 
numerous murders, and with the first 
display of those wanton atrocities which 
stamped a peculiar horror upon the sub- 
sequent course of the revolution. The 
lives of the king and queen, but more 
^specially of the latter, were ferociously 
threatened ; very many of the body 
guard were massacred, and two of their 
gory heads were paraded upon pikes 
at the head of the triumphant proces- 
sion that escorted the conquered king 
and his family to Paris. The national 
assembly immediately followed the so- 
vereign thither, and "from that m6ment 
both the deputies and the m.onarQh were, 
in fact, the prisoners and slaves of the 
jacobin faction, and their mob allies. 
This insurrection was imputed to the 
duke of Orleans, as well as the intention 
that it should have terminated in the 
death, rather than the capture, of the 
king and queen. That it did not do so 
was wholly owing to la Fayette, who, 
at the heai of the respectable citizens 
of Paris, formed into a national guard, 
followed the insurgents to Versailles, 
but, unfortunately, not in time to pre- 
vent the murder of the guards, '' 

The Assembly, urged on by the Re- 
publicans and the Jacobins — ^the last of 
whom new filled the galleries of the 
chamber with ^their <^abble partizans, as 
auditors of the debates, which they in- 
fluenced by their clamorous threats and 
plaudits, -y the Assembly pursued its 
headlong innovatinp^ career with redou- 
bled vehemence. Not only all feudal 
prerogatives, but all distinction of ranks 
was at once swept away, even Ihe com- 
mon forms of civility were proscribed in 
a wild attempt to establish perfect equa- 
lity. All church property was seized for 

t se of the public, a moderate stipend 
allotted to such of the clergy as 
a constitutional oath, renouncing 
dependence upon the See of Rome, 
itities of paper money, called assig-^ 
nata, were issitied upon the security ^ of 
the property thus plundered from the 
church ; and a monarchical constitution 


was finally drawn up, to the full as 
democratic as that of the republic of the 
United States of America. 

By this constitution Lewis XVI., bear- 
ing the altered title of King of the French, 
was placed at the head of the govern- 
ment, with just so much authority and 
revenue as might irritate the frantic pas- 
sions of a people recently broken loose 
from slavery, intoxicated with the name 
of liberty and insatiate of power, but 
without force to control, or patronage 
to influence. Nccker, disgusted at the 
exaggeration of these measures, tendered 
his resignation, which the Assembly re- 
ceived coldly ; and ere he could (piit the 
country he had assisted to emancipate, 
he ran some risk of losing his life from the 
unbridled fury of the very same people 
who had so lately borne him in triumph 
to assume the office of Prime Minister. 

Upon the 4th of February, 1790, 
Lewis went to the National Assembly, 
and there, in a speech which, could it 
have been believed sincere, would have 
been touching and dignified, accepted 
the very limited power offered him with 
the Crown, and declared himself the 
head of the revolution. A few months 
later, on the 14th of July, with a yet 
great er^appearance of free-will, he took 
a solemn part in the somewhat theatrical 
festival, instituted to celebrate together 
the anniversary of the demolition of the 
bastile, and a sort of installation of the 
new constitutional monarchy. In seem- 
ing conformity with these flattering ap- 
pearances, for some months the govern- 
ment of the king of the French proceeded, 
if not prosperously, yet quietly. 

Thus far, if the altered form of the 
French monarchy were deemed too re- 
publican, if the overthrow of despotism 
had, been accompanied by acts of vio- 
lence and cruelty, fearfully ominous, 
there had been nothing in the [progress 
of the revolution to create alarm in those 
unconnected with France. Lovers of 
liberty, all over the world, hailed with 
delight the emancipation of a brave and 
ingenious people from the thraldom of 
centuries. Even those who looked with 
alarm upon a monarchy bereft of all 
the safeguards and counterpoises that 
preserve tranquillity by preventing the 
too rude collision of the supposed oppo- 
site interests of king and people, trusted 
that the defects of so experimental a 
constitution might be gradually reme- 
died, as experience should discover them, 
and the effervescence of men's, minds 
subside. And such kings and states as 
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had suffered from the ambition of former party were seated, positively refused to 
French monarchs, did not, perhaps, suffer them to leai^ the Tuileries. 
view without satisfaction tlie diminution This proof oi the actual captivity of 
of the power they had felt, and still the king alarmc^ Leopold for the safety 
dreaded. Only the king of of his sister and her family, and he 
Spain Spain appears as yet to have formed, or entertained various visionary 
A.D. i 7 »o. entertained any real appre- projects for their rescue. But none of 
hension of the influence of these ever advanced beyond paper ; and 
revolutionary principles. Charles, guided the real and fatal consequence of the 
by Florida Blanca, took measures for king’s forcible detention was, its deter- 
•preventing intercourse with France so mining Lewis himself to escape by flight 
rigid, as materially to crippl€?8.nd harass from his capital, and place himself at 
the trade of his own subjects. A cause the head of a body of troops, which their 
of dispute had, indeed, arisen between royalist commander, the Marquess of 
Foreign France and Germany. Many Bouille, believed to be still faithful to 
roiiucs German princes and noldes their sovereign. On the 21st of June, 
A.i>. i;yo. i-etained those estates the whole royal family made their way 

and feudal privileges in Alsace, which out of Paris. The king’s brother. Mon- 
thly had possessed prior to its conquest sieur, and his consort, effected th^ 
by France, whilst that province formed escape into the Netherlands; but Lewis 
part of the German empire. When the was recognized upon the road, stopped 
National Assembly abolished all feudal and with his queen, sister, and children, 
rights, the rights of the German Pro- brought back. Lewis had left behind 
prietors were, of course, abrogated with him a manifesto, which disclosed his 
the rest. Those princes and nobles lield preceding duplicity, by protesting against 
themselves aggrieved, and recpiired the all <icts done during his cajitivity in 
emperor to procure them redress. But Paris. This whole transaction, of course, 
Leopold IL, who, in February, 1790, extid|:uish(?d the feeble spark of loyalty 
succeeded to his childless brother Joseph, that had, till then, glimmered in the 
was a prince of cautious and conciliating bosoms of the moderate Republicans, 
disposition : and although his ^emperate and increased tenfold the power and in- 
remonstrance produced a very intern- ^fluence of the Jacobins,^ 
perate reply, his earnest desire to pre- The Republicans now boldly avowed 
serve peace, and his strong affection for their opinions both within and without 
his sister, the queen of the French, whose the Assembly; they demanded the de- 
already precarious safety might be alto- posal of Lewis, and the proclamation of 
gelher forfeited by his offending the a commonwealth : as yet, however, the 
predominant party, appeared to offer constitutionalists were the stronger. The 
sufficient security for the amicable ad- constitution was revised, and slightly 
justment of all such differences. altered; it was then offered anew to 

These fair prospects were soon over- Ijcwis for acceptance or rejection ; and 
clouded. The Jacobins were on 4he 14th of September he accepted 
France gaining strength: la it. The National, or as it is called, by 

irSu—iViJa. Fayette and the national way of distinction, the Constituent 
guard, for a while ifldeed. Assembly then, ifeclaring its task com- 
preserved an ascendency over the Pari- pieted# and the revolution ended, dis- 
sian mob that kept the capitaWolerahly solved itself ; but first, in proof of dis- 
quiet. But this ascendency was eit!her interestedness, took a step the most fatal, 
of short duration, or had only seemed perhaps, of any single step taken during 
to exist whilst the passions of the popu- the whole course of the revolution. The 
lace were not violently excited. Thougli members voted themselves ineligible as 
la Fayette saved the Castle of Vincennes deputies to the next assembly, and in- 
(a state prison) from demolition, he capable, for two years, of holding office, 
could not prevent the king and his Their example was followed : la Fayette 
friends from being insulted upon that at the tame time resigned the command 
occasion in the Tuileries, nor could he, of the national guard, and Bailli the 
in the Spring of lf91, obtain perniis- mayoralty of Paris, 
sion for the royal family to remove to All persons who had acquired any 
the country palace of St. Cloud. The experience, either of the conduct of 
mob, now, for the first time, supported state attairs, or of the. management of 
by the national guard, taking tiie horses public assemblies, or who, at the pre 
from the carriages in which the royal vious election, had been chosen as the 
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ablefl^ being thus excluded, France and 
her King were throwh into the hands of 
novices, who strove, by their vehemence, 
to conceal their want,, of knowledge. 
Royalists, that is to say, advocates of 
absolute power, there were none in the 
new, or Legislative Assembly, for the 
staunch parfizans of despotism had by 
this time almost all emigrated, and were 
endeavouring to prevail upon the princes 
of Kiirope to invade France, for the 
purpose of overthrowing the revolution, 
and restoring all it had destroyed. Of 
Constitutionalists there were but few ; 
and the two predominant parties in the 
assembly were the Republicans and the 
Jacobins. For a while, however, the 
king and the assembly went on together 
ifpon seemingly amicable terms. The 
prudence of Leopold, who still dreaded 
for his sister the censequences of ex- 
asperating the Republicans, is alleged 
to have much contributed to Lewis’s 
second acceptance of the constitution, 
to have likewise y^epressed the machina- 
tions of the emigi-ants, and, aided by the 
determined neutrality of England, to have 
restrained the impatience of* the Irfng of 
Prussia. This last monarch, fancying 
the French revolution could be quelled 
as easily as the Dutch, was eager to 
undertaue the chivalrous adventure of 
re-establishing despotism and feudal op- 
pression. 

The Republican party in the Legislative 
Assembly, usually known by the name 
of Girondists, or Brissotins, contained 
men of real talent and high moral 
character ; but, bewildered by exagge- 
rated ideas of liberty, they seem t<? have 
thought that so great an object as the 
establishing a republic, sanctified* any 
measures conducive to its accomplish- 
ment. TliBfy accordingly encouraged the 
Jacobins, strove in &:ll ways to bring 
.suspicion upon the king, and ISr^r that 
purpose took advantage of the injudici- 
ous conduct of the emigrants and some 
of their German protectors, to endeavour 
to force on a war. La Fayette, morfi- 
iied at the loss of his popularity^and his 
consequent inability to support the con- 
stitution he loved, and saw tottering, 
wished for war as likely to afford to so 
able a general as himself the nreans of 
controlling mischievous demagogues. 

The hostilities thus' eagerly desired 
were not long delayed. The untimely 
death of Leopold, in March. 1792, had 
transfeirred his ^sceptre to the hands of 
his son, PVancis IL, pd the youil|r 
sovereign disdained to iimtate his father's 


temper, in replying to the insulting taunts 
of the leaders of the legislative body, and 
of the ministers, who acted at least as 
much under their direction as the king's. 
Lewis had offended the Assembly and 
the people, by exercising his constitu- 
tional right, of withholding his assent to 
two decrees of sweeping proscription, 
the one against the emigrants, the other 
against the clergy who had not taken 
the oath enjoined them; and under' 
these conit.lned circumstances he durst 
not resist the general cry for war. On 
the 20th of April, 1 792. he declared war 
against the emperor, as King of Hungary 
and Bohemia ; the Empire, as yet, re- 
maining neutral. 

The king of Prussia immediately joined 
with the emperor in the war. The king 
of Spain was invited to do the same, 
but refused, upon the plea that a war 
must increase the danger of Lewis’s 
position. The Austrian and Prussian 
troops, accompanied by a large body of 
emigrants, attacked the French fron- 
tiers. La Fayette was at the head of 
the French army, but that army was 
disorganized, unprovided ; and he could, 
of course, do nothing answering to his 
former reputation : his influence, conse- 
quently, diminished instead of reviving. 
The disa^ers that marked the beginning 
of hostilities spread a terror throughout 
Fi-ance favourable to the views of the 
Republicans; and the violent denun- 
ciations of the allies and the emigrants 
against whoever had taken any part in the 
revolution, rendered it easy to affix odium 
and suspicion, whether justly or unjustly, 
upon Lewis and his Austrian queen; 

Circumstances thus favouring their 
designs, the explosion of the 10th of 
August, 1792, was organized by the 
Jacobins'; and the Girondists, who did 
not participate in the guilty plots that 
produced it, look good care to profit by 
the result for the establishment of their 
datling republic. Early on the morning 
of that day the Tuileries were surrounded 
and menaced by the lowest and most 
sanguinary rabble of the suburbs, aided 
by a band of ferocious Marseillois, 
brought from their native town, and 
supported in Paris, to aid the plots of 
the duke of Orleans (now called (3itizen 
E^alitc, or Equality), and of his Jacobin 
friends. The Swios guards and a few 
remaining royalists, the latter . nearly 
unarmed, prepared to defend the palace 
from within; and the national guards 
hurried thither upon the first alarm. Of 
these, some appeared honestly bent upon 
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doing their duty, defending their king, 
and putting down the insurrection ; but 
the greater number shewed more dis- 
position to join the assailants. Their 
commander. Mandat, a known constitu- 
tionalist, was sent for, to the mayoralty 
to receive instructions, and assassinated 
aip/\n his way ; by which crime the 
comihandwas transferred to the fierce 
^ Jacobin 

The amiable bmTifieBeirgetic Lewis 
was now easily persuaded, m order to 
avoid the effusion of blood, to quit the 
palace, and seek shelter with his family 
in the bosom of the assembly. His bene- 
volent purpose was not answered ; for 
no orders having been given to the Swiss 
to sun’ender the deserted-^^alape^“ they 
defended it.werc, almost to a man, mas- 
sacred, and their dead bodies were out- 
raged and mutilated by those furies in 
the shape of women, who participated 
in every excess, every crime of those 
fearful days. The purpose of the Jaco- 
bins was more successful. The king 
was suspended from his functions, and 
consigned, with his family, to the prison 
called the Temple ; and a National Con- 
vention, with powers adequate to the 
crisis of affairs, was ordered to be sum- 
moned. A provisional government was ^ 
likewise appointed, consisting of Giron- 
dists, who now seemed triumphant ; but 
the commune or municipality of Paris, 
the very stronghold of the Jacobins, 
possessed itself of the real authority ; 
and by violent denunciations against all 
persons suspected of moderatiem, by 
arbitrary imprisonments, and the con- 
stant instigation of the most brutal por- 
tion of the populace to menace and vio- 
lence, completely overawed the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

J.a Fayette, horror - stricken at a 
catastrophe so, different from thef revo- 
lution he had projected, attempted to 
interfere for the preservation of the 
king and the constitution: it was* in 
vain. His military failure, from his 
want of forces and the disorganization 
of the few troops he had, (both occa- 
sioned by the ignorance or the arts of 
the Girondist ministry.) had weakened 
his influence at Paris, and even with 
his army. The intrigues of the J acobins 
finally destroyed it ; and when he wished 
to turn his arms against the contrivers 
and actors of the events of the 1 0th of 
August, he found himself without autho- 
rity over his own army. He resolved not 
to share in crimes which he could not 
prevent, and with three ihends left his 


camp for the pupose of emigrating; 
but scarcely had 4hey crossed the fron« 
tier, when thef were seized by an Aus- 
trian out-post, and conveyed as captives 
to head -quarters. Notwithstanding 
their declarations, confirmed by their 
actions, that they were self-exiled in the 
king's cause, the emperor and the king 
of Prussia, as if to shew the French 
constitutionalists the light in which they 
considered them, determined to treat 
the fugitives as state criminals : as such 
they threw them into a prison where they 
were confined with unusual severity. 

This act of injustice and cruelty con- 
firmed the sovereignty of the Jacobins. 
If any of the French constitutionalists 
had ever been inclined to look upon the 
allies as friends, and deliverers from tfie 
insanely blood-thirsty faction that had 
now completely gkined the ascendency 
over the Girondists, such conduct 
taught them their mistake, and con- 
vinced them that the independence of 
their country was yek more important 
than its internal government. All men 
prepared to resist the invaders, and the 
comffiun^ of Paris, headed by Robes- 
pierre, Danton, and Marat, took advan- 
tage of the defeat of the French army 
I and the advance of the Prussians to fill 
the capital with an unreasoning terror, 
that enabled them to organize the horri- 
ble massacre of the 3rd, 4th, and 5th of 
September. Upon those days bands of 
hired assassins, joined by the terrified 
and savage i)opulace, visited every Pari- 
sian prison, then crowded with suspected 
royalists and priests who had refused to 
take 4he prescribed oath, and put almost 
all the prisoners to death. The number 
of persons thus murdered is variously 
computed, the lowest est^ate being 
two thousand, an^ the highest six thou- 
sand. The Temple was the only prison 
spared upon this occasion. 

These very horrors, although they re- 
volted the great body of the nation, 
l^ielped to recruit the armies. The dan- 
gers of the battle-field faded before those 
of Jacebin proscription, and even such 
selfish beings as might have remained 
deaf to the call of patriotism, sought 
security amongst the ranks of their armed 
brethren, preferring death in defence of 
their native land« to death from the guil- 
lotine, or the poniard of a fellow-coun- 
tryman. Thus reinforced, the Girondist, 
Dumouriez, who succeeded la Fayette 
at the head of the army, repulsed and 
drove the invaders out of France. 
He pursued Uiem into the Netherlands, 
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and by the Bplendid victory of Jemappes, 
in fact, conquered that country, whilst 
another French ^eneral,^ Monlesquiou* 
overran, and made himself master of 
Savw. The philosophical spirit in which 
the Constituent Assembly nad declared 
that France would never aggrandize 
herself by foreign conquest, had by this 
time evaporated. Both the conquered 
countries were declared French pro- 
vinces, and France offered her aid to all 
nations who should rebel against their 
rulers. The French people, always pe- 
culiarly susceptible of military glory or 
disgrace, were intoxicated with this tri- 
umph, and all pity for the suffering 
constitutionalists and imprisoned royal 
family, was lost in intense sympathy 
w^Vh the victorious Republicans. 

The National Convention had mean- 
ivhile succeeded to tfie Legislative As- 
sembly. In this new body there were, 
of course, no Constitutionalists, and the 
Jacobins were decidedly the prevalent 
party, altliough 'bey surpassed the Gi- 
rondists rather in energy than numbdrs : 
the latter, indeed, still nominally exer- 
cised the powers of government, but 
dared not even attempt openly to resist 
the commune and its dreadful adjunct*— 
the committee of public safety. 

The first act of the Convention was to 
proclaim France a republic ; and in this 
the Girondists not only concurred, but 
meant to have taken the lead. They 
were prevented by the superior activity 
of their antagonists, and thus forfeited 
the popularity they had anticipated from 
this proposal. Perhaps to the timidity 
produced by disappointment, must be 
ascribed the cowardly meanness with 
which, despite their avowed opinion that 
the king wts not amenable to their juris- 
diction, the constitution having declared 
his person inviolable, and his ministers 
alone responsible for every act of ^vern- 
ment, they, ueveilheless, yielded to the 
Jacobins' deterrainatioi^of formally try- 
ing Lewis XV I. The Girondists showed 
equal weakness in their ineffectual en- 
deavour to save the unfortunate pri- 
soner's life ; and on the 2 1st of January, 
1793, Lewis XVI. lost his head by the 
guillotine. 

. In;. Chapter. 11. 

Choicer of the Quern of Spain-^Her 
passion for Qodoy — Cabals against 
Florida Blaw^ — His disgrace — 
Aranda prime minister — Favour^ 
the revolutim^Is dismissed — Godo^ 
prime minister-^^Franee declares war 


against Spain, England, and Holland 
— Queen of Portugal's insanity— Her 
ministers furnish to Spain and Eng- 
land the contingents specified by Trea- 
ty, but profess not to be at war with 
France — Fall of the Girondists — 
Feign of Terror — Austrians and 
British recover the Nethe^'lands — 
Invade France — French insurrections 
— Spanish and English fleets occupy ^ 
Toulon— Spaniards invade France — ' 
French rehellions quelled — French 
successes agaimt invaders — Spa- 
niards driven out of France— French 
invade Spain — Overrun Catalonia, 
Navarre, and Biscay — Fall of Robes- 
pierre — Batavian rfqmblic — Rosas 
lost — Defeat at Sistetla — Peace signed 
at Basle — Cession of Hispaniola — 
Godoy prince of the Peace — Prince of 
Brazil assumes the government of 
Portugal — Studies internal prospe- 
rity— French Directonf. 

The events of the preceding year had 
very much altered the disposition of 
those powers which had yet kept aloof 
from the coalition against France, and 
more especially of Spain. Some changes 
had likewise taken place in 
the administration of the 
latter coufiitry, materially in- 
fluencing her foreign })oIicy, 
and to explain which it becomes neces- 
sary to disclose a scene of licentious 
turpitude, such as we have long been 
spared in the annals of the court of 
Madrid. 

Louisa Maria.the queen of Charles TV., 
had, from the very moment of her mar- 
riage, betrayed a total disregard for the 
laws of conjugal fidelity, and her notori- 
ous gallantries could scarcely be checked 
even by the austerity of Charles 111. 
That iking, however, uniformly banished 

* Thu autboritieH principally consulted for this 
chapter arp, lllKland, Scott, Eelshaifi. Du Costa, 
Senjpere, Bernardo, Foy. The Annual Rcgistei, 
Memoir of the Queen of Etruria, written by herself, 
and translated from the Italian, Svo., London, 
18U. This work is not quoted as of great value or 
authority, thougli it bears internal evidence of 
authenticity, but us attbrdiug some few facts, 
amidst the great dearth of materials respectinff tlie 
reign of Charles IV. Letters from Spain by Don 
Leucadio Doblado, Svo., Loudon, 1822. The work of 
a highly intelligent and well-informed, If not always 
unprejudiced author, (Blanco Wliiie), and full of 
curious matter, but only Incidentally historical. 
Tableau de l*J£spiujm\Mod€rne, pur J . F. Bourgoing, 

3 tom. 8vo. London, 1808. Bourgoing was repeat- 
edly sent to Spain in a diplomatic capacity, by the 
dilfereiit rulers of the French republic j and not- 
withstanding hU anti-royal and especially antU 
Bourbon feelinn, his partiality for Godoy, over 
whom be exercised almost unbounded influence, 
offers the means of correcting the cxtruvoguut 
hatred of him that probably lends exaggeration to 
Spanish itatementt. 
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hi* daughter-in-law’s lovers, as soon as 
the rumour of a new intrigue was brought 
to him, whilst the prince of Asturias re- 
mained so blind to his wife’s guilt, that 
he frequently, though always in vain, 
supplicated his father to recall persons 
whose society was peculiarly agreeable 
' to the princess. One of the paramours 
thus exiled was Lewis de Godoy, the 
. eldest son of a noble but decayed family 
of Estremadura, who was ^rving with 
his brothers in the ranks of the Horse 
Guards, a regiment into which none but 
gentlemen were received, even as pri- 
vates ; and this young man, anxious not 
to lose in absence the atiections of the 
princess, employed his brother, Don Ma- 
nuel, to deliver secretly letters express- 
ing his constant passion and his lamenta- 
tions over his banishment. 

Don Manuel availed himself of the op- 
portunity his office as letter-carrier 
afforded him, to supplant his absent 
brother, and thenceforward he held tlie 
exclusive possession of Louisa Maria’s 
heart. She introduced her new fa- 
vourite to the prince of Asturias, who 
soon appeared to share his wife’s attach- 
ment for him ; and when the death of 
(yharles III. removed the only restraint 
upon her conduct, the (pieen hoped t(^ 
place Godoy at the head of the govern- 
ment. Charles IV. would not, however, 
violate the respect he owed to the 
memory of his father, by displacing his 
minister. Florida Blanca, as has been 
stated, retained the supreme authority, 
and, for a while, Godoy was obliged to 
rest content with inferior honours, un- 
bounded influence over the queen, and 
the wealth lavished upon him, by both 
herself and her royal consort. 

This state of affairs lasted till 1792, 
and during those three years florida 
Blanca’s caution combined with Charles’s 
fears for Lewis the Sixteenth’s safety, 
to preserve peace between l^l-ance^and 
Spain. But the restrictions imposed 
upon the intercourse between the two 
countries, by inconveniencing trade, had 
created great dissatisfaction amongst the 
Spaniards; and the queen and Godoy 
took care that not only their murmurs, 
but various accusations, true or false, 
of malversation and oppression, laid to 
the minister’s charge, should reach the 
king’s ear. In February, 1 792, Florida 
Blanca, upon these imputations, was 
deprived of his high office, and thrown 
into prison. His enemies were not, 
however, vindictive. Although declared 
guilty of embezzling a considterable sum 


of public monejs as soon as it was 
thought no danger existed of his reco- 
vering the king’s favour, he was released 
from confinement in honour of the 
Infanta Maria Louisa’s marriage to 
Don Lewis, eldest son of the Duke of 
Parma, and was thenceforward permitted 
to reside in his native town of Murcia. 

The fall of Florida Blanca did not at 
once make way for Godoy’s exaltation 
to his post. The queen seems to have 
felt this as yet premature, and had jire- 
vailcd upon Charles to dimiss one of his 
father’s ministers, by proposing to supply 
his place with another, of equally high 
celebrity, but too far advanced in life to 
remain very long in her way. This was 
the count de Aranda, who, in his 74th 
year, succeeded to the vacant prenircr- 
ship, and as a (Lsciple, or at least an 
admirer, of Frencn philosophy, urged his 
royal master to pursue a more liberal 
course, to cultivate more zealously than 
heretofore, the friendship of then con- 
stitutional France. Aranda repaid the 
qiiten’s jiatronage, by his concurrence 
in ^lat* showering of court favours 
upon Godoy, which his predecessor had 
offended her by opposing. The young 
guardsman was made a Grandee of 
Spain, with the title of duke of Alcndia, 
derived from a princely estate belonging 
to the crown, and bestowa^d upon Don 
Manuel to support bis high dignity. 

Neither the queen nor her minion 
intended Aranda's appointment as any- 
thing more than a stepping-stone for the 
latter ; and the extravagance and crimes 
of the faction, now' "predominant in 
Fraflce, greatly assisted their views, pre- 
venting the possible necessity of waiting 
tilf death or infirmity should remove 
the re-instated minister. Ihe events of 
the 10th of Aujfust disgusted Charles 
with his French allies and their Spanish 
frien<fs. The queen profited by this 
feeling to procure the dimissal of 
Aranda before the end of the year, 
^rather from authority, however, than 
office, as he remained president of the 
counefi,) and the duke of Alcudia 
was forthwith installed in the post of 
prime minister. 

Still Charles did not declare war 
again^ France, although he made pre- 
parations for the probable necessity of 
so doing. He maintained his pacific 
relations with that now. detested coun- 
try, and seems to have expected that 
Ihis perseverance in affiance should give 
*him some influence over the French 
councils. He addressed an earnest re- 
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monstrance and entreaty to the presi- 
dent of the national corfvention on behalf 
of Lewis XVI., soliciting that, at least, 
the captive monarch's <iife should be 
spared. The Convention would not even 
suffer the letter to be read, and Charles 
resented this personal insult to himself, 
almost as much, perhaps, as the offence 
to the whole race of the Bourbons, and 
the blow struck, or aimed at all sove- 
reigns in the execution of his royal kins- 
man. 

Even this did not, however, produce 
an immediate declaration of war, though 
Charles evidently inclined to lake that 
step ; and the zeal with which Aranda 
opposed it in council occasioned his 
exile to Jaen. England also observed a 
sihlen kind of neutrality. She had, in- 
deed, recalled her ambassador from 
Paris upon the deposal of the monarch 
to whom he was accredited, and 
had professed her dissatisfaction at the 
decree of November, offering aid to 
all revolutionists.n But she suS'ered the 
French ambassador, Chauvelin, to 're- 
main in London, where he cs^rried pn a 
sort of negotiation, from which it appears 
that with England, at least, the Con- 
vention really wished for peace. Upon 
Lewis's execution, George HI. con- 
tented himself with dismissing the 
French diplomatist ; and it was France 
that, exasperated by the dismissal of 
her ambassador, declared war on the 
1st of February, 1793, against England 
and Holland, which last country, she 
chose to consider as wholly governed 
by the former. On the 4th of March 
she further declared war against Spain; 
justifying the act chiefly upon the ground 
of Charles's improper interference whth 
her internal affairs, in his attempt to 
plead for the life of his>relation. 

Portugal had hitherto remained at 
peace with France, arid the 
fVom'A w queen seemed 

I 7 «a— 1793 . to .preclud«^ her taking any 
active part, either in politico 
or war. Her excessive devotion had 
long shown symptoms of degenerating 
into a religious insanity, which it had 
required all the good sense of her con- 
fessor to reprjBss. This worthy eccle- 
siastiCt Ignacio de San Caetano*", who, 
origin^ly a common soldier, had ex- 
changed the musket for the breviary, 
and risen to the high dignity of grand- 
inquisitor, possessed Maria's full confi* 
dence, both as her spiritual guide, and 
9ii a man endowed . with one of those<^ 
v^ergetic ^minds that naturally control 


the weak ; and whilst he lived he could 
soothe her agonizing belief that she was 
doomed to irremediable perdition in a 
future life, by pledging hiniself for the 
safety of her soul. Upon his death her 
conscience was intrusted to the less judi- 
cious management of Don Jos6 Maria 
de Mello, and the result was confirmed 
madness. The queen's condition was 
not, however, as yet publicly acknow- 
ledged; although the assistance of a 
physician, particularly distinguished for 
his skill in cases of mental derange- 
ment, had been solicited from the Eng- 
lish government, she was still nominally 
the ruler of her kingdom ; and its affairs 
were conducted with the weakness and 
dilatoriness inseparable from the actual 
incapacity of the sovereign. 

England and Spain now called upon 
Portugal for the contribution of ships 
and troops, or of money, which she was 
bound by treaty to afford those powers. 
Both requisitions were promptly obeyed. 
Nine sail of the line were sent to co- 
operate with the British fleets ; and six 
regiments of infantry, with artillery in 
proportion, under the command of gene- 
ral Skallater, a pupil of La Lippe's, 
joined the Spanish army of the Pyrenees. 
.But Marki, or her ministers rather, 
professed to consider compliance with 
the strict letter of existing treaties, as 
involving no breach of neutrality. Great 
complaints were consequently made by 
the court of Lisbon, when the French 
captured Portuguese vessels like those 
of any other belligerent. It is needless 
to add, that those complaints were alto- 
gether disregarded. 

The first consequence of these decla- 
rations of war was the invasion of Hol- 
land in February, by Dumou- France 

riez, who, elated with his a.d. 1793 . 
Flemisn triumphs, hoped that another 
conquest would so confirm his popularity 
andfpoweK as to enable him, though he 
had failed in an attempt to save the king's 
life, at least to restore the constitution 
of 1791, placing the crown on the head 
of either the Dauphin, or the eldest son 
of the duke of Orleans, who was serving 
under him with distinction. He began 
his operations successfully ; but a pow- 
erful Austrian army, under the Prince 
of Saxe Coburg, advanced to aid the 
Dutch, and Dumouriez was driven out 
of Holland. In the irritation of. defeat, 
perhaps from fear of its results to him- 
self, he still endeavoured to execute his 
plan. He failed, like la Fayette ; and 
l)ke.^him, but with better fortune^ fled. 
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The Jacobins took advantage of his 
desertion to accuse the Girondists as 
his accomplices, and excite the people 
against them. The Sections of Paris 
demanded their heads at the bar of the 
Convention; and although that body 
made an attempt to protect its members, 
•it did not long contend against the 
frightful omnipotence of the Parisian 
. mob. The Girondists were proscribed ; 
about forty-two fell by the gjyllotine, or 
their own hands ; the rest sought safety 
in concealment, or exile. The Jacobins 
now acquired the name as well as the 
reality of authority. The revolutionary 
tribunal was established ; the govern- 
ment avowedly lodged in the hands of 
the committee of public safety; the 
Reign of Terror began, and France was 
deluged with blood. 

The queen was put to death in Octo- 
ber ; the king's sister, Madame Eliza- 
beth, in the month of May following. 
The [poor were everywhere stirred up 
against the rich ; unsuccessful generals 
expiated their defeats, successful gene- 
rals often their popularity, upon the 
scaffold. Whoever in any way excited 
the jealousy or envy of any member of 
the ruling faction, instantly fell under 
the axe of the guillotine, and the same, 
excess of terror compelled twenty mil- 
lions of people to submit, in hopes thus 
to avoid the proscription of the clubs, 
then really governing France, recruited 
the republican armies, and impelled sol- 
diers and officers to superhuman exer- 
tions, which were further stimulated by 
rewards, dispensed almost as lavishly as 
blood was shed. 

These potent means did not immedi- 
ately produce their effect, and during 
the year 1793 , the Jacobins seemed 
likely to suffer from foreign enemjes the 
punishment due to their crimes. The 
Austrians, joined by an English army 
under the duke of York, drove ^the 
French from the Netherlands, and, fol- 
lowing them, invaded France. The 
Prussians and emigrants were successful 
upon the Rhine ; and the king of Sar- 
dinia recovered part of Savoy. Rebel- 
lion raged in the interior. In La Vendee, 
a secluded and rustic district of the 
north-west, where a primitive purity of 
manners and a patriarchal simplicity in 
the connexion betwdien the nobles and 
peasants, unknown elsewhere, yet re- 
mained, the whole population h^ risen 
in the cause of their king and their 
clergy ; and many, of the great com- 
mercial cities revolted against the de- 


structive system of the Jacobins. Tou- 
lon proclaimed the Dauphin, as Lewis 
XVII., according to the constitution of 
1791 , and invited the united English 
and Spanish fleets under Lord Hood 
and Don Juan de Langara, to take pos- 
session of their town, port, and fortifica- 
tions in his name. 

Charles likewise prepared to invade 
France by land. A powerful 
Spanish army commanded 
by Ricardos, governor of 
Catalonia, and reinforced with the Por- 
tugueze auxiliaries, crossed the Pyre- 
nees, and entered Roussillon. On the 
22nd of June they took Bellegarde, one 
of the strongest frontier fortresses, after- 
wards occupying several places of less 
note. On the 22nd of September iUky 
defeated the French troops sent to oppose 
their progress, Init do not appear 10 
have derived much advantage from their 
victory : although they threatened Per- 
pignan, they did not venture formally to 
invest it. The campaign was, however, 
deddedly favourable to the Spaniards, 
and^losgc}, leaving them to winter in 
force on the French territories. The 
Portugueze troops displayed great gal- 
lantry in all these actions. 

, But it was only in this south-western 
portion of France that the ill-fortune of 
the republicans continued to 
the end of the year. In the France 
course of the autumn they 1793—1794. 
everywhere else recovered 
their losses. Jourdan, if he could not 
quite expel the English and Austrians 
from France, where they still held Va- 
lenciennes, and some other places, yet 
regained his footing in the Netherlands. 
Thft Prussians and emigrants were com- 
pelled to recross the Khine.« The insur- 
rection in La Ve^6e was so far quelled 
as to render it insignificant. Lyons was 
taken* by general Kellermann, when 
Couthon and Collot d'Herbois, two 
of the most ferocious of the Jacobins, 
sent to punish the rebellion, levelled 
the principal buildings with the dust, 
changed the name of the city, and guil- 
lotined the citizens, until, judges and 
executioners tiring of their bloody la- 
bours, Collot d'Herbois devised a more 
compdhdious proceeding, by firing grape- 
shot upon the destined victims who were 
crowded together in an open place. In a 
somewhat similar spirit at Nantes, Ven- 
dean prisoners were afterwards drowned 
by boat loads. Toulomlikewise was re- 
covered. By the bold genius of Buona- 
parte, then commandant of the artilleiy 
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employed in the siege, the republican 
army took a fort so essential to the de- 
fence of the town, ’from itS commanding 
the roads where the English and Spa- 
nish fleets lay, that, upon its fall, the 
evacuation of the place was deemed 
necessary. Lord Hood re-embarked his 
troops, with as many of the inhabitants 
as he had room to receive — about four- 
teen thousand— and carrying off three 
ships of the line, a few frigates, and 
smaller vessels, all that were lit for 
putting to sea, or, in the pressure of the 
moment, could get out ot the harbour, 
he set tlie rest ou lire, and reluctantly 
left the unhappy Toulonese to their fate. 
The cruelties of the conquerors emu- 
lated those which they had previously 
cokimitted at Lyons. 

In the year 1 794, whilst France seemed 
nlost completely disorganized andenfren- 
zied by Jacobinical fury and terror, her 
armies, rendered well nigh innumerable 
by the masses of pojiulation poured into 
lier camps, and lerf by generals, often of 
names, till then, unknown, who starred 
up either from the ranks, or from pro- 
fessions and trades the least akin to 
arms, were almost uniformly victorious. 
The prodigious reinforcements sent, in 
the very beginning of the year, to the 
south-western proWnces, turned the for- 
tune of war against the Spaniards and 
Portugueze, who, nevertheless, struggled 
gallantly, and for some months main- 
tained tlieir footing in France. 

Early in February they suffered two 
severe defeats near St. Jean de Luz. 
In April the Spaniards were similarly 
vanquished in Roussillon, but stilF oc- 
cupied their principal conquests. To- 
wards the latter end of that morfih, 
however, tfce brave veteran, general 
Dugommier, the sam^ who, by justly 
appreciating Buonaparte’s talents, had 
compelled the evacuation of TouloW, w'as 
sent to supersede (he incompetent French 
commanders in Rous^llon. The con- 
sequences were fatal to the Peninsular 
armies. In the beginning of May, Dii- 
gommier gained two victories oy&v them 
—one near Ceret, and the other near 
Coullioure — in which the baggage, equi- 
page, and artillery of the defeated armies, 
with nine thousand prisoner's, fell 
into tli^ands of the victors. This last 
victory iiras judged by the Convention so 
impomnt, that a column was ordered to 
be, erected upon the field, of battle, in 
perpetual commcfloioration of republican 
triumph. i 

TMmore material fruits of these vi(N 


tories were, that most of the remaining 
Spanish conquests in Roussillon surren- 
dered, and that Dugommier laid siege to 
Bellegarde, whilst he sent a corps under 
general Doppet to invade 
Catalonia, which reduced 
several places. Ricardos, 
whose military talents and experience 
had been one main cause of Spanish 
success, was now no more. He was 
succeeded by the count de la Union, a 
young grandee, bold, active, and enter- 
prizing, but without such commanding 
abilities as might have compensated his 
inexperience. He made a daring and vi- 
gorous effort to relieve Bellegarde, which 
its garrison defended with persevering 
gallantry. A desperate battle was 
fought, in the commencement of which 
the advantage was on the side of the 
Spaniards, l)ut in the end they were de- 
feated, with the loss of two thousand 
five hundred men, and compelled to 
retreat. Bellegarde, now hopeless of 
relief, capitulated on the ‘20th of Sep- 
tember, after a five months’ siege. 

General Dugommier immediately en- 
tered Catalonia, and in the beginning of 
October again engaged la Union, whom 
he again defeated, but purchased the 
,yictory with his own life. His army 
followed the retreating enemy, and in 
the course of a few days avenged their 
general’s death by that of the count de 
la Union, and three more Spanish gene- 
rals, who fell in another battle fought on 
the 20th of the same month, when the 
Spanialds were once more beaten, and 
completely routed. The Spanish army 
sought shelter behind the lines, whi(;)i 
had, during the last six months, been 
diligently prepared for the protection of 
Catalonia against an invading foe. 
These, though defended by forty thou- 
sand men, and fortified with eighty- 
three redoubts, the French, now com- 
manded by general Perignon, next at- 
tacked with irresistible impetuosity, and 
carried in the space of three hours, 
when, without further obstacle, they ad- 
vanced upon Figueras. The works of 
Figueras were deemed pretty nearly im- 
pregnable ; it was abundantly provided, 
and well garrisoned. But the panic 
that seems to have ensued upon the 
count de la Union's death, and that had 
facilitated the forcing the lines, had ex- 
tended hither, and Figueras, to the asto- 
jiishment even of the besiegers, surren- 
dered almost without resistance. Seve- 
ral places in the north of Catsdonia fed** 
lowed its example* 
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At the western extremity of the 
Pyrenees the French arms were equally 
successful. The Spaniards, after re- 
peated defeats in the months of July and 
Aujjust, were driven out of France into 
Spain, and Fuenterabia, Port Passages, 
and St. Sebastian were taken as soon 
,as invested. Tolosa was threatened 
by the army of the western, as was Bar- 
celona by that of the eastern Pyrenees, 
* and a Walloon regiment in the Spanish 
service, a description of trdSps highly 
esteemed and trusted, deserted to the 
enemy. 

Cliarles and his new minister, the 
duke of Alcudia, were undismayed by 
these disasters. They endeavoured to 
excite the population to rise in a mass 
against the invaders. Their attempts were 
unavailing; and whilst the French com- 
plained of the stupid and superstitious 
insensibility of the people, whom their 
promises of liberty could not allure to 
join (fraternize, as they called it) with 
them, the court of Madrid complained 
equally of popular disaffection, as a 
main cause of the failure of their efforts 
to defend the country. The nation 
seems, in fact, to have taken no interest 
in the war. The nobles, however, and 
the clergy, including the ^rders of 
knighthood, and the monastic orders, 
were zealous in the cause, and freely 
offered ample contributions from their 
salaries, ecclesiastical revenues, com- 
manderies, and private fortunes, to meet 
the exigency of the moment. 

The misfortunes of the coalitkin on 
the eastern frontier of France 
calculated to en- 
■ ' courage the Spanish court 

in its determination to resist. The re- 
public had there near six hundred thou- 
sand men in arms against about three 
hundred thousand of the allies (Ibr the 
Prussians took little share in the cam- 
paign), and this great superiority of 
numbers was wielded by three sfble 
generals, Jourdan, Pichegru, and Mo- 
reau. The allied troops fought bravely 
under the command of (he duke of 
York, the prince of Coburg, and Clair- 
fait, the two last of whom were good 
officers of the old German school. But 
they weretotally inadequate to makehead 
against the wild and irregular enthu- 
siasm of the republtcans. By the end 
of July not only were the conquests of 
the allies in France retaken, but their 
troops were driven out of the Nether- 
lands. The duke of York, with the 
Snglish and Hanoveriansi retreated to 


the territories of the United Provinces, 
which he endeavoured to defend, as did 
the Austrians* the left bank of the 
Rhine. Before the end of the year the 
Dutch towns of Bois le Due, Breda, 
Maestricht, and Nimeguen, had fallen 
liefore Pichegru, and the English prince, 
with the British, Hanoverian, and Dutch 
forces, had been compelled to retreat 
farther across the Waal, whilst the left 
bank of the Rhine was occupied by Mo- 
reau and Jourdan. 

These brilliant successes of the French 
by land were but little compensated by 
their naval and colonial losses. At sea, 
Lord Howe, on the 1st of June, gained 
a splendid victoiy over the French Beet, 
taking six ships of the line, and sinking 
one. Lord Hood made himself masifer 
of the island of Corsica. In the East 
Indies, almost all the French settlements 
and factories, and in the West Indies, 
almost all their islands, had fallen into 
the hands of the British. Their portion 
of St. Domingo alone j;emained to them, 
and* that was in a state of convulsion, 
almost as violent as the mother coun- 
try ’sfoceft^oned, first, by the insurrec- 
tion of the negroes, and subsequently by 
their sudden and unprepared emancipa- 
tion, in virtue of a generous but some- 
what inconsiderate decree of the Na- 
tional Assembly. 

The interior of France, meanwhile, if 
it did not afford an absolutely conso- 
latory prospect, yet gave promise of the 
termination of the horrible reign of 
terror. This hope was purchased, how- 
ever, by still sharper throes. In the 
early«part of this year that reign was 
at its height, and blood flowed in tor- 
rents on all sides; but jealousy and 
fear of each other, at le^th, crept 
in amongst the Jacobin tyrants, who 
held France in such strange subjec- 
tion. • Robespierre put his colleague, 
Danton, to death. Some of his subor- 
dinate colleagues, as Barras, Fouch6, 

S ollot d’Herbois, Tallien, and others, 
lereupon became apprehensive for 
thems^ves. These rival demagogues 
gradually drew over a majority of the 
Convention to their side, by convincing 
them that they lived in hourly peril of 
proscription by Robespierre. In the 
nation at large^ a similar conviction, 
combined with loathing of the scenes of 
blood daily witnessed, universally pre- 
vailed, except amongst the very lowest 
and vilest of the rabbJ% or in the Jaco- 
Ijin clubs. 

On the 2nh of July* Tallien aqltnsed 
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Robespierre in the Convention of tyranny, 
of usurping the dictatorship, and moved 
the arrest of the dictator and his crea- 
tures. The Conventiono took courage. 
The arrest was voted by acclamation, 
and immediately executed. An attempt 
was made by the Jacobins to rescue their 
leader, but failed ; and Robespierre, with 
several of his most intimate associates 
and agents, perished by the guillotine. 
Those who had triumphed over him were 
themselves Jacobins, but they, or at least 
l^allien and Barras, were weary of their 
sanguinary course, and now adopted 
more lenient measures. After a sharp 
contest with Collot d'Herbois, and 
those who had joined them against 
Robespierre, wholly from personal mo- 
ti^Kjs, they got the better. The Jacobin 
club was shut up, the most guilty mem- 
bers were punished ; the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, the most tumultuous and sedi- 
tious part of Paris, was subdued; the 
revolutionary tribunal put down ; the 
prisoners, still crowding the different 
state prisons, were released, and Hhe 
law against suspected persons was^ sus- 
pended. 

If the terror inspired by the sweeping 
proscriptions and massacres of the Ja- 
cobins had originally contributed to 
swell the numbers of the French armies, 
and stimulate both officers and soldiers 
to exertion, that stimulus was now no 
longer needed. Its place was supplied 
by a passion for military glory, an am- 
bition of conquest, and a wild enthusi- 
astic zeal for the propagation of their 
own doctrines. In this object they were 
but too successful. It is almost always 
easy to excite the indigent against the 
wealthy; and those who suffer under 
the oppres^n of bad government, or 
even 'of unfortunate cjrcumstances, are 
but too prone to accept, without inves- 
tigation, the offer of foreign assistance, 
to believe in impossible promises of relief 
from the pressure of taxation or of want. 
Free and tolerant as were the constitution 
and government of the United Provinces, 
the democratic party and the* lower 
orders generally were disposed to favour 
the French invaders ; and even without 
such aid ;Pichegru was superior to his 
antagMiNy both in number and bi skill. 
A ft gallant struggle, the English 
troiwwere driven out of the country, 
injtlie month of January, 1795. The 
prince of Orange and his family fled to 
England; and although Holland was 
not, like the Netherlands, made nomU 
nally k French province, sh^ was so in 


effect, since, under the name of the Ba- 
tavian republic, she became wholly de- 
pendent upon France, at whose disposal 
all Dutch resources, in wealth, fleets, 
and colonies were placed. 

The fate of Spam was somewhat dif- 
ferent. The strong town of 
Rosas, in Catalonia, fell on . 
the 6th of January; after 
which four months passed in seeming 
inactivity ,^he French preparing for their 
advance upon Madrid, and the Spanish 
court making every exertion to strengthen 
and reinforce the army, whilst it still 
vainly endeavoured to rouse the nation 
to resistance. Upon the 5th of May 
the Spanish army, thus arduously re- 
cruited, was completely routed by the 
French near Sistella, and with it the last 
hopes of Charles and Godoy fell. 

Peace was now the only chance of 
escaping entire subjugation. The dis- 
position of the persons in power at Paris 
was accordingly sounded through the 
American ambassador, and they were 
found willing to diminish the number of 
their enemies. Don Domingo de Y riarte, 
the Spanish minister at Warsaw, whose 
mission to Poland had ceased upon the 
Russians taking possession of that capi- 
, tal, and |he final partition of the king- 
dom bt;tween Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, was then ordered to repair to Basle, 
and open a negotiation with Barth6lemi, 
the French envoy to Switzerland. 

Barthclemi had recently concluded, at 
Basle, a treaty of peace with the king of 
Prussia, the first European sovereign 
who acknowledged the French republic, 
induced so to do partly by despair of 
success against the arms of France, and 
partly by his desire to be at liberty to 
turn his whole force against Poland, 
and secure a share of that unfortunate 
state, ' doomed by the weakness of its 
government, an elective monarchy, to be 
a prey to^its powerful neighbours. The 
negotiations between the able French 
diplomatist and Yriarte were only de- 
layed by the difficulty of communicating 
with Spain, and thence of Yriarte’s 
receiving his full powers. At length, 
leave being given for Spanish couriers 
to pass through France, the requisite 
powers reached Basle ; and on the 22nd 
of July a treaty was signed, by which 
France agreed to evacuate her conquests 
in Catalonia and Biscay ; and Spain, in 
return, ceded to France the large, but 
long-neglected, and scarce half-cultivated 
portion of the island of St. Domingo that 
still belonged to her. Spain further pro- 
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mised to use her utmost efforts to detach sumed the s^overpment, without, how- 


Portugal likewise from the coalition. 

The conditions of this treaty were so 
much more favourable than Charles had 
expected, that in his joy he rewarded tlie 
duke of Alcudia with the title of Prince 
of the Peace, by which he has ever 
since been known ; an honour the more 
remarkable, because, contrary to the 
visual practice of the continent, in Spain 
as in England, the title of prhice had, 
till then, been confined to the royal fa- 
mily. Yriartc’s recompense was his 
nomination as ambassador to France, 
which his premature death prevented 
his enjoying. From this period the 
whole system of Spanish policy was 
changed, and rendered so entirely sub- 
servient to the views of France, that 
Godoy has been accused by his country- 
men of corruption; and there is cer- 
tainly nothing in his character or prin- 
ciples that renders it likeljr he should 
have scorned a bribe. It is needless, 
nevertheless, to recur to such a suspi- 
cion for the explanation of his conduct. 
Spain made peace because she could not 
resist France ; and the same weakness 
would induce her to submit to the dic- 
tation of her powerful ally. Charles 
seems to have followed, unresistingly, 
the impulses of his queen and favourite ; 
and the latter, a man altogether inade- 
quate to the high office to which he had 
been so absurdly and criminally raised, 
was, in all probability, unconsciously 
inthralled by the adroit diplom^itists 
whom France, whatever were the varia- 
tions of her government, sent to Madrid. 

The peace of Basle was followed 
by the conclusion of a treaty with 
the United Slates of North America, 
by which the Prince of the Peace 
agreed to open the navigation o 4 the 
Mississippi to the American republic, 
and, as far as the United Statj^s were 
concerned, to render New Orleans a free 
port; measures equally beneficial to 
both parties, since, whilst it gave the 
western states of America facilities for 
exporting their produce, it raised New 
Orleans, the capital of Louisiana, to 
considerable commercial importance, 
and brought thither a great influx of 
wealth and population. 

At this period the qiental disorder of 
the queen of Portugal was 
pronounced by her medical 
17U4-^!795. attendants to be incurable. 

It was, in consequence, so 
far publicly acknowledged, that her 
eldest surviving son, Don Joha» » 


ever, being named regent, but carrying 
it on temporarily in his mother's name. 
He adhered to lier policy, resisted the 
persuasions of the Spanish court to for* 
sake the alliance of England for that of 
France, and devoted his attention to 
those internal improvements which, 
since her derangement, had been neg- 
lected. Unfortunately he fully inhe- 
rited her bigotry. 

In France the convulsions and hor- 
rors of the revolution seemed really to 
be over. The revolutionary govern- 
ment had given place to a reg;ular re- 
publican constitution, consisting of a 
Legislative Assembly, divided into two 
Chambers, the Council of Ancients, ai^ 
the Council of Five Hundred, and of 
an Executive Directory of five persons, a» 
scheme which, whatever were its faults, 
gave promise of a responsible govern- 
ment, that would observe the ordinary 
forms and laws of intepal administra- 
tion ^nd of external intercourse. The 
tumultuary populace of Paris had been 
put d« 9 wn by the troops of the line under 
the conduct of Buonaparte, whom either 
Barras or Carnot recommended, at the 
critical moment, for the politically dan- 
gerous office of commanding the soldiers 
against the insurgent rabble. And some 
pledge had been given of the improved 
temper of the rulers of France, by the 
exchange of the young princess, now the 
sole survivor of Lewis XV I. ’s family 
(the Dauphin had died in prison from 
the ill treatment of his Jacobin gaolers), 
for segue members of the Convention 
whom Uumouriez had, at the moment 
of <iyitting the service of the republic, 
delivered into the hands of the Aus- 
trians. ^ 


Chapter III. 

Spain dedarea tear against England — 
Prince of Brasil perseveres in his 
neutrqjlity — Buonaparte'' s first Italian 
campaign — His victories and^ con- 
quests~--Cisalpine republic'^Treaty 
of Campo-Formiot — Naval hattln off 
Cape 9 St, Viftcent — Loss of Trinidad 
— Negotiations at Lisle — Portugal 
negotiates witftFrance — Negotiations 
at Lisle broken off— Prince of Brasil 
refuses to ratify the treaty his am- 
bassador had cQncludt^—The ambas^ 
*sador throusn into prison ^ by the 
* French directory — Loss of Minorca^ 
Buonaparte's Egyptian expediiim^ 
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French proclaim the Roman republic 
^Subdue Switzerlafid-^Expel the 
hinge of Sardinia apd Naples from 
Italy — Pcerthenopean republic — New 
coaXiUon against France — Its success 
— Buonaparte returns from Egypt 
— Buonaparte First Consul — War 
between Spain and Russia — Prince 
of Brasil Regent of Portugal*. 

Under the administration of some of 
the patriotic statesmen who flourished 
during the reigns of the predecessors of 
diaries IV., the tranquil neutrality which 
Spain had thus easily, if somewhat dis- 
gracefully, acquired, would have been 
diligently preserved, and devoted to in- 
ternal improvement. To this last ob- 
^ ject, indeed, the Prince of 

^ A.D^^7^c. Peaqc was not indiffer- 
ent ; he strove to encourage 
arts and industry, and especially sought 
to recover the breed of fine horses for 
which Andalusia had formerly been re- 
nowned, and which, having been long 
neglected in the prevalent passioif for 
mules, had degenerated. U/; e^n at- 
tempted to oppose the immense power 
and ever accumulating wealth of the 
Spanish clergy. 

But the arts of French diplomacy* 
overbore Godoy’s steadiness in pre- 
ferring the real interests of Spain to 
hopes of sharing in the military fame 
and the territorial aggrandizement of 
Prance. On the 19th of August, 1796, 
a treaty of alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, was signed between France and 
Spain, by which it W'as slipulated that 
either Power, if engaged in a separate 
war, should be entitled to claim from 
the other fifteen ships of the line,'' and 
twenty-fo«r thousand soldiers, to be 
kept up to that amount, making good 
all losses ; and that if the two countries 
should be jointly engaged in wa^ all the 
forces of both should act in common. 
It was further distinctly st^ed in the 
treaty, that these stipulations referred 
especially to England, inasmuch as 
Spain had no cause of quarrel with any 
other enemy of France. Two months 
after the signature of a treaty so incom- 
patible with any views of real neutrality, 
the Spanish court declared war against 
England, and justified* the act in a ma- 
nifesto filled with the most frivolous 
complaints of the conduct of the British 
cabinet during the time Spain andEng- 

• The authorities principally conaulted for tfils 
chapter are. Bigland, J>a Coata, Voy, Bei- 

sham, Bouigoing, AuntuU Begistfr. 


land had carried on the war against 
France conjointly, added to the usual 
accusations of contraband trade, and 
infringement upon colonial rights. 

Spain still failed in her endeavours to 
detach Portugal from the coalition, 
and to exclude English goods, which 
were clandestinely introduced 
through the long frontier 
line of Portugal. The prince • • ' • • 
of Brazil^who found this new branch 
of illicit traffic very advantageous to his 
subjects, sought further to promote their 
commerce by declaring Lisbon a free 
port, and engaging that merchandise 
there deposited should be respected in 
case of war with the country to which it 
belonged. 

This year was memorable for the first 
appearance (at least in a situation cal- 
culated to display his genius) of the 
most extraordinary phenomenon of the 
French revolution, vis. 

Napoleon Buonaparte. Foreign states 
On the 9th of March, 

1796, Buonaparte mar- 
ried Josephine Beaiihamais, the widow 
of an ex-noble, afterwards a republican 
general, and one of the victims of the 
Jacobins. The lady was accused of 
being* too intimate with the director 
Barras; she certainly lived in great 
friendship both with him, and the very 
influential Madame Tallien ; and through 
the one or the other of these potent friends 
she brought her husband the supreme 
command of the army of Italy, as her 
portion. Within a very few days after 
their union Buonaparte left her to as- 
sume that command. 

The army of Italy had been driven by 
the Austrians out of the country from 
which it was named, and into the Alps. 
Thefe it remained, opposed to superior 
numbers of Austrians, Sardinians, and 
Neapolitans, under generals of deserved 
rdjpiitation. In this situation Buona- 
parte found it, nearly disorganized and 
destitute of everything. He stimulated 
his soldiers to exertion, by observing to 
them that plenty awaited them in Italy. 
He determined to pass the Alps rather 
by turning than crossing them — that is 
to say, to keep as nearly as possible 
upon the sea-shore at their western ex- 
tremity, and enter Italy by the neutral 
Genoese territories. The plan suc- 
ceeded, and its success was owing as 
much to the mode of execution as to the 
conception. It was here the voung ge- 
neral first tried and developed the prin- 
ciples upon which all his splendid sub- 
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sequent victories were grained. These 
principles were, to sacrifice every minor 
consideration to one leadini^ object, and 
to bear down opposition by a decided 
superiority of numbers. Even when his 
army was most inferior in that very 
respect to the enemy’s, he effected this 
purpose, by concentrating: his whole 
force upon one single point at a time, 
and thus beating, in detail, a far more 
powerful adversary. 

Upon the present occasion Beaulieu, 
the commander opposed to him, in order 
to leave no pass unguarded, occupied 
three strong posts, but so far distant 
from each other as to require much 
time for concentrating the troops upon 
any one. Of this position Buonaparte 
took advantage. On the 12th of April 
he defeated the centre division of Aus- 
trians, under d’Argenteau, at Monte 
Notte, and thus completely cut off 
Colli and his Sardinians from Beaulieu, 
who had stationed his division of the 
army so as to cover Genoa. Then, 
leaving a corps to hold Beaulieu in 
check, Buonaparte turned his whole 
strength against Colli, whom he again 
and again defeated, and drove before 
him nearly to Turin; when tha king of 
Sardinia, seeing himself upon the brink 
of actual ruin, was glad to purchase 
peace by the surrender of the strong 
fortresses, usually called the Keys of the 
Alps, and to the possession of which he 
owed all his political weight in Europe. 

The war with the king of Sardinia 
thus concluded, Buonaparte turned 
against the Austrians. By misleading 
Beaulieu as to his intentions, he eftected 
the passage of the Po at Placentia 
without opposition, defeated the ad- 
vanced guard of the Imperialists at 
Fombio, and crossed the Adda at Uodi, 
under so heavy a fire of the Austrian 
artillery, that the passage of the bridge 
of Lodi is esteemed one of the most 
daring feats, not only of this campaign, 
but of Buonaparte’s life. The triumphs 
of this young and eccentric general had 
now filled his enemies with apprehen- 
sion. The Austrians retired before 
him ; he took possession of Milan ; and 
the petty sovereigns of Italy began to 
purchase peace by entire submission, 
and the surrender of ^e pictures and 
statues that had long drawn visiters to 
their capitals, for the ornament of the 
Museum at Paris. 

The Bourbon duke of Parma was one 
of the first who thus Ixiwed to the 
French republic; bis kinsman, the 


king of Naples, followed his example in 
submission, and the distance of Naples 
from the scene of action secured Ferdi- 
nand IV. from present spoliation. But 
the Pope lay nearer. Parts of his ter- 
ritories were occupied, and he likewise 
was compelled to purchase peace by 
surrendering the treasures of art, that 
now stood Rome instead of her former 
power and fame. 

Beaulieu was succeeded by Wurmser, 
with [a fresh army, who, like his pre- 
decessor, occupying too extended a 
line, was, like him, beaten in detail by 
Buonaparte, as was again his successor, 
Alvinzi. A new and certainly more 
able antagonist was then sent against 
the French conqueror, in the person 
the Archduke Charles. But the prince 
was unable to copeVilh bis republican* 
opponent. He was deceived by Buona- 
parte’s stratagems, alarmed by opera- 
tions upon his flank, defeated in various 
engagements, and was finally compelled 
to refreat from the Tyrol, and limit his 
hopes to tljB^ protection of his brother’s 
capital, Vienna. 

This state of affairs produced the pre- 
liminaiy treaty of Leoben, signed by 
Buonaparte and the Austrian plenipo- 
tentiaries on the 18th of April, 1797, 
and the subsequent definitive treaty of 
Campo Formio, tiy which Austria ceded 
the Netherlands to France, and the Mi- 
lanese to the new Cisalpine republic, 
formed of all the conquered or revolu- 
tionized Italian states, receiving in ex- 
change Venice (which Buonaparte had 
seized fipon an accusation of favouring 
Austria) with all the Venetian terri- 
tories, except the Illyrian provinces and 
the Seven Islands : these wei^A retained 
by France. • 

But all this prosperity was for 
France, ^lot for her allies. Seldom, in- 
deed, has Spain found her 
account in deviating from , 
he% old maxim, of peace 
with England; and the present war 
with thalfcountry, so idly undertaken if 
she had power to avoid it, was not 
destined to be one of the rare exceptions. 
Since the commencement of hostilities 
the Spaiflsh fleets had, like the French, 
been blockaded in«port by British squa- 
drons. Early in February, 1707, how- 
ever, the Spanish Admiral, Don Joseph 
de C6rdova, at the head of twenty-seven 
sail of the line, made hn way out of 
Cailhagena harbour, and passed the 
Straits of Gibraltar in search of the 
British fleet, which, relying upon his 
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jreat superiority of force, he hoped to 
annihilate. 

On the morning of the 14th Cordova 
came in sight of the enemy he sought. 
Sir John Jervis, the English admiral, 
had only fifteen sail of the line, but re- 
solved, nevertheless, to give battle, and 
endeavoured to compensate his great 
disparity of numbers by a manoeuvre 
somewhat analogous to those by which 
Ruonaparte gained his victories on 
land. He bore down with his whole 
force upon the Spaniards before their 
line was formed, cut off one large divi- 
sion of their fleet, and thus engaging 
upon less unequal terms, defeated Cor- 
dova, took four large ships, and drove 
he rest into the port of Cadiz. He wjis 
ably assisted in this bold attack by com- 
modore Nelson. 

In Cadiz, Jervis (created Lord St. 
Vincent, in honour of his victory) block- 
aded the Spanish fleet, still for more 
numerous than, his own, and, whilst he 
lay off the harbour, greatly ha'rassed 
the coasting trade of Spain. He like- 
wise bombarded the town, but though 
he thus did a good deal of damage, pro- 
duced no material result. Lord St. 
Vincent thought to follow up his ad- 
vantage in another direction, by sending 
Nelson with a squadron to seize, if 
possible, both the town of Santa Cruz, 
in the island of Teneriffe, and a valuable 
register ship then lying in the port of 
that island. 

The attack was made with the daring 
intrepidity that characterized all Nel- 
son’s actions ; but the admiral had been 
led to form the scheme by false informa- 
tion as to the strength of the<^place. 
The att^pt failed, and cost as many 
lives as the prece(Jmg battle. Nelson 
lost his arm. The Spaniards defended 
the fort with great gallantry, and when 
the English abandoned their enterprise, 
displayed towards them all the kindness 
and courtesy that us8d to soften ,and 
embellish the hostility of civilized na- 
tions, before the French revolution exas- 
perated the minds of men, and breathed 
a spirit of envenomed bitterness alike 
into its champions and its antagonists. 

West Indies, also, the Spa- 
niait|8^uffered for iqpurring the enmity 
of Rpgland. An expedition under admi- 
pK^rvey and general Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie sailed from Martinique to at- 
tack the island of Trinidad, the chief 
importance of which lay in its situation 
near the main land, but which the 
court of Madrid had latterly made some 


exertion to colonize and bring into^cul- 
tivation. The commandant made none 
to defend it. Four sail of the line were 
voluntarily burnt to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the English, and the 
governor capitulated the next day (the 
18th of February), surrendering the 
island,* and agreeing that the garrison 
should he considered as prisoners of 
war. Encouraged by their success, 
Abercrombie and Harvey next attempted 
the stronger island of Porto Rico, but 
failed, with considerable loss. 

In the summer of this year the Eng- 
lish cabinet made a third 
attempt to negotiate with 
the French directory. The 
first two had broken off upon the question 
of the Austrian Netherlands, of which 
England required the restoration to the 
emperor, in exchange for her restitution 
of all her own conquests in the East and 
West Indies. In the month of June, 
1797, Lord Malmesbury, who had con- 
ducted the second negotiation, was sent 
to Lisle, where he met two French 
diplomatists ; and, notwithstanding con- 
siderable irritation on both sides, pro- 
duced by the directory’s demanding, 
as preliminaries, concessions which 
should’ naturally have formed points 
for discussion, fomidst the other con- 
ditions of the treaty, the negotiation at 
first proceeded with^ some prospect of a 
happy result. 

The commerce of Portugal had 
suffered much from French priva- 
teers since the peace of llasle had 
opened the Spanish ports to such ves- 
sels. The prince of Brazil’s 
cabinet was neither united 
in its views, nor composed 
of able men. The duke of Lafoens was 
a partizan of France. Most of his col- 
le^ucs adhered to the English alliance, 
and Don John himself was confirmed 
jn his horror of the French revolution 
by his confessor, and by Pino Manique, 
minister of police, who, to strengthen 
his own influence, incessantly terrified 
his master with real or pretended con- 
spiracies. But still *the duke of Lafoens, 
an illegitimate descendant of Pedro II., 
was supported against this overwhelm- 
ing superiority of the Anti-Gallican 
party, by the pence’s natural desire to 
live in friendship with his father-in-law, 
Charles IV. An opportunity now 
seemed to offer for combining this 
object with fidelity to England, and the 
pnnee despatched Don Antonio de 
Araujo de Azevedo to Paris to nego- 
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tiate a separate peace. No difficulties 
whafever existed that could embarrass 
this negotiation; and on the 1 0th of 
August a treaty was signed, by which 
Portugal stipulated for the most perfect 
neutrality, in case the war should con- 
tinue between France and England, 
even for permission to continue that 
preference to England in commercial 
questions to which she was bound by 
existing treaties ; and the directory, it is 
said, stipulated for a large sum of money, 
to be appropriated to their private use. 
Two months were allowed for the ratifi- 
cation of this treaty. 

But all prospect of peace, if any had 
really opened, was overclouded by a 
change which, on the 4th of September, 
occurred in the French 
Foreign States government. The dis- 
■** ’ position to treat which 

the directory had discovered, had pro- 
bably been, in a great measure, produced 
by the royalist influence, inflised into 
their own body as well as into the 
legislature, at the late elections, and by 
the consequent alarm of the republican 
majority of the directory for their own 
safety. Assisted by Augeroau, whom 
Buonaparte had sent from Italy to their 
support, and by Hoche, the directory, 
on the 4th of September, got the Letter 
of their opponents. About seventy per- 
sons, including the director, Barthclemi, 
and the presidents of both councils, 
Willot and Pichegru, were transported, 
as royalists, to the unhealthy swamps of 
Cayenne, in South America, whither a 
parly of the terrorist Jacobins had been 
previously exiled. 

Republican supremacy thus re-esta- 
blished at Paris, the triumphant di- 
rectors recalled from Lisle the commis- 
sioners who had been negotiating; with 
at least a show of friendliness, substi- 
tuting in their place two new plenipo- 
tentiaries, who immediately ser on fgot 
a captious inquiry into the extent of 
lord Malmesbury's powers — that is to 
say, whether he had power to restore all 
English conquests whatsoever, including 
those from Spain and Holland. It should 
be stated that the Spice islands, and 
almost all the Dutch possessions in 
the east, were already comprehended 
under this description. The British 
ambassador objected (perhaps with 
needless pertinacity) to questions which, 
he observed, were at least unnecessary, 
after he had stated generally that he 
had full powers, and an answer to which 
might, in some measure, betray the 


nature of his instructions with respect 
to concession. ,U{)on this dispute the 
negotiation was broken oif, and lord 
Malmesbuiy quitted Lisle upon the 
18th of September. 

In consequence of this rupture the 
prince of Brazil hesitated to 
ratify his own treaty with the 
French government, where- ' 

upon the directory at once declared the 
treaty null and void, and ordered the 
Portiigueze ambassador out of France. 
He delayed his departure beyond the 
day specifled, and was, in consequence, 
seized, and thrown into prison — a 
breach of the customs of civilized na- 
tions, even supposing that by his delay 
he had forfeited his legal title to the 
character of ambassador, which wdl 
certainly not calculated to conciliate 
Portugal. Hostilities were renewed, or* 
rather continued ; but France had now 
no enemy save Great Britain and Por- 
tugal, and as the two mighty antago- 
nists carried on their operations at that 
time •chiefly upon difllTent elements, 
whilsjt Poitpga^i barely acted as an 
auxiliary, the war seemed to languish, 
although France made two attempts to 
invade Ireland (or rather to profit by 
,the rebellion there raging), both of 
which were easily defeated. 

In the month of November general 
Stuart attacked Minorca, and after a 
short resistance, the governor, Quesada, 
surrendered the island, upon 
condition of being sent with ^ 
his garrison to the nearest 
Spanisli port. This was pretty much 
the whole Spanish share in the war this 
year, beyond the usual contribution of 
troofis to the French armies; for the 
demand of a passage for French troops 
through Spain to igvade Portugal, which 
created as much alarm in the country to 
be trafersed, as in that menaced, ap- 
pears to have been merely a stratagem 
to conceal the real destination of the 
asmament assembling at Toulon. 

The terror excited by this demand in 
Porlugfi was however great. 

The prince of Brazil applied 
to England for assistance, ' 
and Sir Charles Stewart, with a 
body eight or ten thousand men, 
chiefly Emigrants, and other foreigners 
in English pay, was immediately dis- 
patched to the Tagus. Pinto, secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, to whose 
department all military matters be- 
longed, had, from the moment the 
negotiations at Paris were broken oK 
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exerted himself to recruit, reorganize, 
and discipline the native, army, inviting 
foreign veterans, the prince of Waldeck 
and count Golz in succession, to take 
the command. About forty thousand 
men were now in arms, and Don John, 
himself, who had till then seldom been 
publicly seen except in religious cere- 
monies, appeared frequently in uniform, 
and reviewed the troops in person. The 
efficacy of these exertions was not put 
to the test. Buonaparte sailed for Egypt 
with the Toulon armament, and the 
fears of Portugal subsided. Part of the 
auxiliaries went forward to assist in be- 
sieging Malta, which Buonaparte had 
taken in his way to Egypt l)y treachery 
in the garrison ; and a squadron of Por- 
t^ueze ships cruizing in the Mediter- 
ranean, joined in blockading the island. 

* But whilst Buonaparte sought in 
Egypt, a province belong- 
ing to an old and un- 
i 798 -^i; 99 . offending ally of France, 
Turkey, the means of 
penetrating to India, in order to attack 
the British empire in the eg.?t, tVe di- 
rectory did not permit the continent of 
Europe to enjoy the peace which many of 
its sovereigns had so dearly' purchased. 
Advantage was taken of a popular, 
commotion at Rome, in which the 
French general Duphot was accidentally 
slain, to overthrow the Papal govern- 
ment ; and on the 1 5lh of February, 
1798, the restoration of the ancient 
Roman republic was solemnly proclaimed 
by the French general Berthier. The 
Pope, Pius VI., left Rome, and retired 
to a Carthusian monastery neaf Flo- 
rence. 

The Swiss confederation, which *had 
boasted thvr republican freedom, when 
every other nation in Europe was sub- 
jected, in some form or other, to arbi- 
trary power, was the next object of 
French ambition. Switzerland was in- 
vaded upon some frivolous pretext of 
breach of neutrality, f and after a stre- 
nuous resistance, compelled to abandon 
the various constitutions to which the 
different Cantons were passionately at- 
tached, to receive the French model of 
a republic, one and indivisible, and, 
undec the name of an ally, to become a 
vassal of France. ^ 

Towards the end of the year the di- 
rectory found some cause of quarrel 
with the King of Sardinia, and gladly 
accepted the King of Naples' declaration 
of war. In the very beginning of l7Srj 
the former 'was compelled to surrender 
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the whole of Piedmont to the French, 
and retire with his family and court to 
Sardinia. About the same time, the 
Neapolitans having been repeatedly de- 
feated with considerable loss, the King 
of Naples fled with his family to Sicily. 
Naples was taken by storm, after a stout 
resistance from the rabble, called Zozr- 
zaroni; and on the 25th of January, 
1799, the kingdom of Naples was trans- 
formed into the Parthenopean republic.* 

The Courts of Naples and Turin had 
been principally encouraged to plunge 
into a war, that had terminated so fa- 
tally for them, by the splendid victory 
which Admiral Nelson had gained, on 
the 1st of August, 1798, at Aboukir, 
over the French fleet, taking or destroy- 
ing all but two ships of the line, and 
two frigates. This victory, by depriving 
the army of Egypt of its means of com- 
munication with France, appeared to 
render the concpiest of that distant 
country, which Buonaparte had by this 
time completed, of little moment in 
European politics, and incited other 
more formidable potentates to seek to 
profit by the absence of the best army 
and best general of the republic. Paul, 
Emperor of Russia, declared war against 
France, and sent his northern troops, 
under his mother Catherine’s favoured 
General,' Suwarrow, to free Switzerland 
and Italy from French thraldom. The 
German Stales, assembled in Congress 
at Rastadt, were then labouring to settle 
the complicated affairs of the German 
empire, conformably to the treaty of 
Campo Formio, which, being concluded 
with the emperor separately, did not 
bind them. Indignant at the exorbitant 
demands of the French directory, they 
now dissolved the Congress, and gladly 
joined with Francis II. in renewing the 
war. 

The moment was judiciously chosen 
for commencing hostilities, and the new 
coalition seemed likely to set bounds to 
the restless and ever-growing ambition 
of the French republic. Suwarrow fully 
maintained upon this occasion the high 
reputation he had formerly acquired in 
his Turkish campaigns. Notwithstand- 
ing the utmost exertions of the ablest 
republican generals, he drove the French 
troops out of the,, whole north of Italy, 
and began the deliverance of Switzer- 
land. The Archduke .Charles, whose 
genius seemed subdued only by Buona- 
parte's, cleared the right bank of the 
Rhine from all invaders. Insurrections, 
provoked by the oppxession and rapacity 
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of the directory, broke out in the Ne- 
therlands ; and Holland was notoriously 
dissatisfied both with the government 
imposed upon her, and with the inter- 
ruption of her trade, A combined Eng- 
lish and Russian army landed in Hol- 
land ; where, upon their first appear- 
ance, the Dutch admiral, compelled by 
his sailors, surrendered the Dutch fleet 
to the British admiral. Lord Duncan. 

The royalists throughout the new 
Parthenopean State rose against the 
Republicans, as soon as the French re- 
verses in Lombardy obliged the real 
governor of the republic, the skilful 
French general, Macdonald, to lead lus 
troops northwards, to the assistance of his 
countrymen; and the king, returning 
from Sicily, resumed his authority. But 
his triumph was for ever disgraced by 
tlie inhumanity with which, in violation 
of a capitulation signed l)y Commodore 
Foote, the English officer commanding 
in the Bay of Naples, to whom the city 
had surrendered for Ferdinand IV., the 
king revenged his expulsion upon such 
Neapolitans as had joined the French. 
The infamy of this conduct is rendered 
more painful in the eyes not only of 
Britons, but of all who feel the interest 
of men in the high character of those 
whose great (qualities reflect lustre upoif 
their species, by Nelson’s having sanc- 
tioned this violation of a British officer’s 
plighted word. 

The tall of the Parthenopean was soon 
followed by that of the Roman republic. 
Home itself was still garrisoned by 
French troops ; but the provinces were 
full of insurrections in favour of their 
old ecclesiastical rulers. An English 
squadron, under Commodore Trow- 
bridge, blockaded Civita Vecchia at the 
mouth of the "i’lber. Trowbrid^ sum- 
moned the city ; and, on the^ 7 th of 
September, Rome surrendered to the 
arms of Great Britain. • 

Whilst the coalition was thus wresting 
some of her conquests from France, and 
the French nation, exasperated at such 
reverses, and at the government to whose 
imbecility they attributed them, ap- 
peared ripe for a new revolution, Buo- 
naparte was battling in Africa and Asia. 
Having, as it seemed, firmly established 
his sovereignty over Egypt, he quitted 
it to invade Syrirf. Here, too, for a 
while victory attended him ; but he was 
foiled before Acre by the co-operation 
of Sir Sidney Smith with the Turks, and 
compelled to raise the siege of that , 
town. Immediately abandoning his 


Syrian enterprise,' he returned to Egypt ; 
but not with any. purpose of remaining 
there. Egypt*was subdued, but the ex- 
tensive and s[^ndid schemes its con- 
queror had contemplated as the f^ruits of 
its acquisition had vanished upon his 
failure in Syria, and the state of France 
invited his return. On the 23 rd of 
August he'embarked on board a French 
frigate, avoided the English squadrons 
by following a circuitous route, and 
other manoeuvres, and landed in France 
on the 9 th of October. 

At the very moment of Buonaparte's 
arrival, and before he had avowedly taken 
any part in public affairs, the fortune of 
war became rather more favourable to 
France. In Holland, the duke of York, 
after some success, encountered such 
vigorous opposition, that he was com- 
pelled, not only 4 o abandon his ente»- 
prise, but to evacuate the country by 
convention ; and Massena, by a series of 
brilliant manceuvres defeating the Aus- 
trians and Russians^ regained posses 
sioM of Switzerland. But this was not 
sufficient to reconcile the French nation 
to ftieir* government, and Buonaparte, 
the most successful of their generals,* 
who now appeared amongst them re- 
splendent with the conquest of Egypt, 
found no difficulty in overturning the 
directory, and the constitution of which 
that body formed part. On the 9 th of 
November this was effected by the aid of 
the military, and on the following day 
Buonaparte, under the title of First 
Consul, assumed the executive au- 
thority. 

With the military transactions of this 
year Spain had no concern, 
alffiough a diplomatic inter- 
course with Russia, begijn 1798—1799. 
by an exhortation from Pam 
to Charles to u^ite with the sovereigns 
confederated against France, ended in a 
formal declaration of war by the Russian 
Czar against the Spanish king. A 
Spanish fleet again escaped from Car- 
thagena, under Admiral Mazarredo, and, 
more* fortunate than its predecessor, 
effected a junction with the French 
under Brueys, at a moment when the 
English force in the Mediterranean did 
not exceed sixteen ships. But the only 
advantage deijved by the united fleets 
from the immense superiority in num- 
bers they had thus gained, and which 
created an alarm in England productive 
,of unexampled exertions in the various 
r dock-yards to reinforce the admirals on 
their several stations, was, together and 
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unmolested, to reach Brest, whence 
Brueys had sallied, availing himself of a 
fog to elude Lord Bridp6rt*8 vigilance. 
For this success, if it deserves the name. 
Spun paid ^dearly in her merchant 
ships, which were everywhere captured 
by British cruisers, as were the few 
armed vessels necessarily sent to sea 
singly, or in small detachments. 

The attempts to revolutionize Spain, 
which had been formerly instigated or en- 
couraged by the French directory, were 
now abandoned, and every effort was 
made to captivate the good will of the 
Court , of Madrid. The hostile designs 
which, since the rupture of the negotia- 
tion for peace, had been entertained at 
Paris against Portugal, are said to have 
be|p laid aside at the intercession of 
Charles, who naturally wished to pre- 
serve the future inheritance of his 
daughter's husband and children. 

In point of fact his son-in-law was 
already in possession of the 
Portugal Portugueze sceptre, and in 
l798-l3ri99. the month of July had even 
assumed the title of regent, 
in consideration of the queen's State 
of confirmed and hopeless insanity. 

In name only did this measure pro- 
duce any change. The Prince-regent 
continued to govern, as he had long 
done, though with somewhat more 
of authority, perhaps, than when he 
was only Prince of Brazil. His en- 
deavours to prepare for the threatened 
French invasion, by increasing and dis- 
ciplining his army and navy, have been 
already described. They were conti- 
nued, but with how little success will be 
too plainly seen, when the day of real 
trial shall come to be related. 'With 
respect to the internal improvement 
of the country, he is said to have 
done something towards facilitating 
communication,) by making roacb and 
canals; and he established a Public 
Library and Cabinet of Natural History ; 
but he counteracted any effect whicl^ 
these establishments might have wrought 
in enlightening the Portugue» 2 , by 
transferring the duties of the Board of 
Censure to the Inquisition. 

Chapter IV. • 

Buonaparte* s second expedition to Italy 
^Battle of Marengo— Battle of Ho- 
henlinden — Treaty of Luneville — 
Spain mles I^^uisiana to France — 
Buonaparte gives the Kingdom of, 
Etruria to the Prince of Parma in 
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lieu of his heritage^Spain declares 
war against Portugal— invasion of 
Portugal— Treaty of Badajox—Not 
allowed by Buonaparte— Treaty of 
Madrid — Fortugueze Guiana cedA 
to France — Olivenza to Spain — 
Peace of Amiens — England restores 
Minorca — Keeps Trinidad — Por- 
tugal •recovers part of Portugueze 
Guiana — State of Spain — Godoy's 
absolute power — Saavedra and Jo- 
vellanos Ministers — Saavedra re- 
signs— Jovellanos disgraced and im- 
prisoned— -Marriage of the Prince of 
Asturias — Exlemion of French 
power — Bupture of the peace of 
Amiens — Spain and Portugal neutral 
— Bickerings between Spain and 
England — Portugal purchases the 
continuance of her neutrality and 
commerce with England*, 

During the year 1800, Spain and Por- 
tugal had little to do but to obscTve the 
change in the fortunes of France and 
her enemies, resulting from the return 
of Buonaparte, and his exaltation to the 
head of the government. Those were 
great. By dexterously taking advantage 
of the irritation which 
the reverses of the Rus- Foreign states 
sian and Austrian armies isoo— isoi. 

in Switzerland had ex- 
cited in the capricious temper of Paul, 
the First Consul managed not only to 
detach the Czar from this coalition, but 
to inspire him with a fervent devotion to 
himselt. 

Being thus freed from the most for- 
midable of his continental antagonists, 
Buonaparte took the field in person, 
crossed the Alps, traversing the Great 
St. Bernard by ways till then deemed 
hardly passable for single foot travellers, 
but over which he actually transported 
his whole army, even artillery, and, by 
the splendid victory of Marengo, reco- 
vering at once all losses in Italy, re- 
established his Cisalpine republic. By 
the powerful reinforcements he sent to 
Moreau, he enabled that skilful general 
to gain, if not equal, yet great advan- 

* The authorities principally consulted for this 
chapter are, Scott, Bigland, Belsham, Foy, 
Jiourgoing, Seinpere, Bernardo, Blanco White, 
the Queen of Etruria, Auiitml Register, Memoirs 
of Ferdinand VII., king Siiain, by Don * * •, 
Advocate of the Spanish Tribunals, translated 
from the original Spanish MS., by Michael Quin^ 
S'/o., London, 1824. The authority of this 
anonymous memoir rests of course entirely upon 
the translator’s ivord ; but as Mr. Quin has been 
much in Spain, and the tenor of the nuriative 
agrees with other documents, It may, with some 
allowaucefor prejudice, be trusted* 
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tages in Germany, and by the victory df 
Hohenlinden, on the 3rd of December, 
to determine the Court of Vienna upon 
making every sacrifice requisite for the 
attainment of peace. 

A treaty was accordingly negotiated 
at Luneville, and signed on the 9th of 
February, 1801, the conditions of which 
proved more lenient than mi.i^ht have 
.been anticipated. In most respects it 
confirmed the previous treaty of Campo 
Formio. The whole left bank of the 
Rhine was ceded to France, and it was 
agreed that the princes of the empire, 
whom this cession des])oiled of their 
patrimony, should be indemnified from 
the territories of the three Ecclesiastical 
electorates, which were to be secularized, 
or, in other words, struck out of the 
German federation. The emperor had 
neitJier right nor power thus to dispose 
of electorates, and he avowed his ina- 
bility to do so. Rut Buonaparte’s will 
was a stronger law than the Golden 
Bull of the empire. Francis yielded, 
and the Diet of the Empire, under si- 
milar constraint, ratified his illegal act. 
In this humiliating treaty, Francis was 
likewise compelled to surrender his 
brother’s grand-duchy of Tuscany, and 
take a compensation for liim^ut of the^ 
condemned electorates. The ffeedom 
and independence of the new Batavian, 
Helvetic, Cisalpine, and Ligurian re- 
publics (the last being Genoa) was re- 
cognized and confirmed by this treaty. 

The grand-duchy of Tuscany thus ac- 
quired was destined in its turn t5 com- 
pensate two other spoliations. The 
first consul had already, in a secret 
treaty, extorted from his ally Charles IV. 
the cession of Louisiana ; and he now 
required from Charles’s 
spnin kinsman, the dujke of 

isoo— lioi. Parma, the reversion of 
his duchy at his death to 
the French republic. In retufti, he be- 
stowed Tuscany, under the title of the 
Kingdom of Etruria, upon the duke’s 
eldest son, Lewis, prince of Parma, who, 
it will be remembered, had masried a 
Spanish Infanta, In April, 1801, the 
king and queen of Etruria left Madrid, 
where they had resided since their mar- 
riage, to take possession of their newly 
assigned dominions. They were directed 
by Godoy to pas9 through Paris; 
and thus two Bourbon princes were the 
first of the many sovereigns who, dur- 
ing Buonaparte’s reign, were required 
to present their tiersonal homage at the 
Tuileries. 


But Tuscany seems to have been 
judged more than compensation for 
Parma and Louisiana ; and Charles was 
expected to pay a yet higher price for 
the kingdom bestowed upon one daughter 
and son-in-law, by assisting to despoil 
another daughter and son-in-law of their 
patrimony. Affection for the princess 
of Brgzil and her children had urged 
the king of Spain to make unusual 
exertions for the sake of warding ;;ofF 
from Portugal the effects of French 
enmity ; and his troops, his fleets, and 
his American gold had been found so 
useful, that he had enjoyed suffi- 
cient influence to render his media- 
tion effectual with the directoiy. But 
the peace of Luneville rendered the 
friendship of Spain less important ; 4hd 
Buonaparte's hatred of England was far 
more implacable tLan that of his dire# 
torial predecessors- The first consul 
could not forgive Portugal’s fidelity to 
her old ally; and now insisted upon 
Charles's declaring war against his son- 
in-lAw. A convention was concluded 
between jC^harles and Buonaparte, by 
whicn the seaports, fortresses, and one ^ 
quarter of the territories of Portugal ‘ 
were to be occupied by French and 
Spanish troops, vuntil peace should be 
made with Plngland. The obstinate re- 
fusal of the Court of Lisbon to comply 
with the solicitations of the Court of 
Madrid, detach itself from England, 
and accept the alliance of Fi ance, was 
the ground of hostility alleged in the 
Spanish manifesto. 

This declaration was answered by a 
courrter declaration from the 
prince of Brazil ; but for a Ponugai 
while both parlies seemed jyuo— isoi. 
to rest content with thi|^ 
paper war ; and ^lere can be no doubt 
but that during their constrained hos- 
tilitief, a perfectly good understanding 
existed between the unwilling bellige- 
rents. The first consul was not to be 
thus deceived, and he informed his ally 
that if Spain were not prepared to invade 
Portugal, French troops should be sent 
to her assistance. To avoid receiving 
such aid, if possible, the prince of the 
Peace took the field at the head of 
between thirty and forty thousand 
men, and entered the Portugueze pro- 
vince of Alemtejo. The prince of Brazil 
thereupon summoned the whole popula- 
tion of Portugal to arm in defence of 
tfie country, and in pewon led an army 
against the invaders, but ufiered scarcely 
any opposition to their progress. In 
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little more than a fortnight the Spaniards 
reduced several fortified towns, and 
drove the Portuguese be/ond the Tagus. 

It should be observed, that, upon the 
first declaration of war, the English 
ministry offered to send additional troops 
to Portugal, provided * an experienced 
officer, recommended by them, were 
substituted for the duke de Lafoens, 
who, at the age of eighty-twoy acted as Por- 
tugueze commander-in-chief, and was 
totally incapacitated by the infirmities of 
declining life, for the activity and ener- 
getic exertion required upon an emer- 
gency, even had his known predilection 
fbr France not exposed him to suspicion. 
To this condition the Prince-regent, not 
anticipating much mischief, probably, 
frfm hisfalher-in-law’s enmity, objected, 
unless the army to be sent should amount 
to twenty-five thousand men. The 
Cabinet of St. James’s had not yet 
learned to attempt military expeditions 
upon an efiective scale, and refused to 
risk such a body of troops. England 
afforded her faithful ally little succour, 
therefore, beyond a subsidy of 300,000/., 
and her permission and advice to hiake 
peace upon the best terms obtainable. 
The forces that had been destined for 
the defence of Portugal were despatched 
upon an enterprise yet more vitally im- 
portant to Great Britain, viz, the reco- 
very of Egypt for the Porte out of the 
hands of the French; and although 
Lafoens actually was displaced in the 
course of this short campaign, no se« 
cond change was made in the destination 
of the English army. 

The plan of operations laid down by 
the first consul had been, that Spain 
should invade the southern, and France 
the northern provinces of Portugal ; and 
a French army was pow advancing to 
execute its allotted task. This was 
what Charles and John almost oqually 
dreaded; and trusting they must now 
have done enough to persuade Buona- 
arle that they had been in earnest, they 
astened to sign a treaty of peace at 
Badajoz, upon the 6th of June, by which 
Portugal ceded the frontier town, for- 
tress, and district of Olivenza to Spain, 
and consented to shut her ports against 
England. This treaty was immediately 
notified to the first consul; but was 
proposed to be kept secret, until the 
lint's eldest son, the duke of Beira, 
■^Id be sent with a body of French 
troops to Brazil, ;to protect that colony 
against English invasion. 

The treaty of , Badajoz contained no 


stipulation for the intrusting the sea- 
ports and fortresses of Portugal to 
French garrisons; a measure repre- 
sented by Buonaparte as indispensable 
to the coercion of England for the com- 
mon good. On account of this omission 
he rejected it, and ordered his troops 
into Portugal On the 28th of June, 
his broiher-in-law. General Leclerc, 
having traversed Spain, crossed the 
frontiers at the head of thirty thousand 
men, and laid siege to Almeida; St. 
Cyr followed him with another corps. 
This was an invasion of a different cha- 
racter from the last, and the regent made 
more vigorous efforts for defence. He 
now earnestly solicited the help of Eng- 
land, and her troops took possession of 
the island of Madeira to hold for him. 
But his best resource was another treaty 
of peace, negotiated at Madrid between 
France and Portugal by the French and 
Portugueze ambassadors to Spain, the 
consul’s brother, Lucien Buonaparte, 
and Cipriano Rihciro Freire. By this 
treaty, Don John submitted to pay a 
million sterling to France, and to sur- 
render a considerable district in the 
north of Brazil, the province called Por- 
tugueze Guiana, as far as the mouth of 
the Amazons, in order to give extent 
and cainpactness to French Guiana or 
Cayenne. No mention was made of the 
fortresses which had been the pretext 
for this last French invasion. 

Such a temporary occupation of Por- 
tugal’s strongholds by French troops 
had ceased to be an object, by the oc- 
currence of the event upon which it was 
to terminate. This was the general 
pacification of Europe. One of Buona- 
parte’s first measures, 
upon seizing the reins of states 

government, had been to i 80 i~i 802 . 
make 'advances towards a 
negotiation with England. That he was 
sincere in those advances there can be 
little doubt ; but as little that he neither 
would have concluded an equitable 
peace, nor wished one that should be 
lasting. By treaty only could he hope 
to recover those hrench colonies which 
the naval superiority of Great Britain 
had wrested from the republic ; and a 
peace fraught with the advantages of 
conquest, whilst it cast as much addi- 
tional splendour iqion his name as new 
victories, would have given him time 
to consolidate and increase his recently 
acquired power. The English ministry 
refused even to enter into negotiation ; 
Buonaparte gained all the credit of an 
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honest wish for the restoration of%in 
equitable peace, and gathered new laurels 
in the prosecution of a war, by which 
he recovered all that the directory had 
lost of the republic's previous continental 
conquests. 

Since the treaty of Luneville he had, 
at the request of raul, granted peace to 
the king of the Two Sicilies, *upon con- 
, dition of that monarch’s ceding the isle 
of Elba to France, and closing his ports 
against English trade. He had restored 
Rome and the Church patrimony to the 
Pope, and was at peace with all Europe 
except England. Circumstances had 
occurred since January, ISOO, which 
removed some of the obstacles to a 
treaty with this country. Mr. Pitt, the 
great and steady antagonist of the 
S’rench revolution, had resigned office 
upon a question of domestic policy, and 
his successors were not pledged like 
him to inveterate hostility against all 
the changes that revolution had brought 
forth in F'rance. 

The English nation had grown weaiy 
of the war, and clamorous for peace ; 
and the expulsion of the French troops 
from Malta and Egypt obviated one 
main difficulty, since it was certain that 
neither could the first consul ever havf 
consented to give back conquests so 
connected with his own fame, nor Eng- 
land have suffered them to remain in 
• the hands of France. Malta, after a two 
years' blockade, had surrendered in 
September, 1800 ; and the victory of 
Alexandria, which Sir Ralplf Aber- 
crombie, on the 21st of March, 1801, 
purchased with his life, had compelled 
the French to evacuate Egypt by capitu- 
lation. 

England having thus nothing to ask 
of France in exchange for the qumber- 
less colonies, in conquering which she 
had lavished the blood that would 
have been more usefully and Ronou^ably 
shed in co-operating with her always 
vanquished continental allies, or with 
the unfortunate Vendeans, the only 
difficulty that impeded the negotiation 
related to the disposal of Malta, which 
the knights of St. John were no longer 
able to defend, and which neither France 
nor England would allow the other to 
retain. It was at length agreed to re- 
store it to the Orefer of St. John under 
the guarantee of, some third power to 
be named in the definitive treaty. 

That point being settled, preliminaries 
were signed on the Ist of October, 1801, 
bywhi& England restored^every con- 


quest except the islands of Trinidad 
and Ceylon. The only changes or ad- 
ditions made to these articles by the 
definitive treaty, signed at Amiens on 
the 27th of March following, related to 
Malta, Spain, and Portugal. It was 
determined that neither French nor 
Englishmen should be knights of St. 
John; the king of Naples was the po- 
tentate selected to give security, with- 
out risk of subjugation, to the island, 
by sending thither a body of his troops ; 
and the independence of the Order, 
and their residence, was to be guaranteed 
by France, England, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, and Prussia. The cession of 
Portugueze Guiana to France was to be 
narrowed by about fifty miles, the river 
Arowari being substituted to the 
zons as the boundary between the 
French and Porfugueze colonics. Bbt 
the cession of Olivenza to Spain, stipu- 
lated by the treaty of Radajoz, was 
renewed and confirmed. The republic 
of the Seven Ionian islands was rccog- 
nifed as an independent state. 

IJy tl^^ treaties of Amiens and Lune- 
ville, the king of Spain re- 
covered Minorca, and saw ^ 

the Parma branch of his * 
family raised i*om the ducal to the 
royal rank, whilst the future heritage of 
his eldest daughter’s children, Portugal, 
was redeemed from impending subju- 
gation at the price of some little spo- 
liation, in which he himself shared. 
But the greatest advantage the resto- 
ration of peace afforded him, was the 
cessation of the enormous drain upon 
his tesources, naval, military, and above 
all, financial, which had lately reduced 
hH dominions to a state of lamentable 
exhaustion. The expenditure during 
the war had amounted to four times the 
revenue; and only a long period of 
peadb, together with the most judicious 
system of economy and fiscal regulation, 
could have reinstated Spain in anything 
•like prosperity. Of this there could be 
no hope, under the sway of Charles IV., 
or rafner of his favourite Godoy. 

The king's attachment to his wife’s 
paramour bore almost as much the cha- 
racter of passion as the queen's. Godoy’s 
influence over the former was not to 
be shaken by ^presentations of his in- 
capacity, or by court cabal ; and over the 
queen it remained undiminished either 
by jealousy or infidelity on either side, 
•to the end of her life.* To her jealousy 
he owed an alliance with the royal fa- 
mily. He had formed a criminal con- 
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nexion with a young lady of noble birth ; 
and the queen, to prevent his marrying 
her rival, persuaded the king to give 
him a princess for his wife. For this 
{purpose an * illegal marriage, con- 
tracted by the king's uncle, Don 
Lewis, a cardinal and archbishop of 
Toledo, with a lady of the name of 
Vallabriga, was sanctioned, and its 
issue, a son and two daughters, were 
recognized as hifantes of Spain. The 
son succeeded his father as archbishop 
of Toledo, and was made a cardinal; 
and the eldest daughter was bestowed, as 
an Infanta, upon the Prince of the Peace. 

So splendid a marriage had no more 
effect than his intrigue with the queen 
in restraining Godoy's libertinism. It 
eqiiPvlled his rapacity; and the latter 
vice being almost glutted by the pro- 
fusion of the royal pair, his favour 
was most surely propitiated by those 
who had a handsome sister, wife, or 
daughter, to sacrifice to his appetite. 
The queen, finding it impossible to rid 
herself of these innumerable rivals, 
sought consolation in emulating, his 
inconstancy. But her transient fan- 
cies were as unavailing as the cabals 
of those who sought to take advantage 
either of them, or of her majesty's mo- 
mentary fits of jealous resentment, to 
weaken Godoy’s hold upon her heart ; 
it never required more than a word 
from him to ovei throw his rivals, and 
entangle his political opponents m their 
own snares. 

Scenes of licentiousness such as it has 
unfortunately been requisite to depict, 
could not be daily exhibited at eburt, 
without producing the most noxious 
effect upon all who came within fhe 
poisonous sfhere of their influence. 
The higher orders wero^ well nigh demo- 
ralized. and a shameless system of cor- 
ruption pervaded every branch dl the 
administration, from the highest to the 
lowest throughout Spais; evils com- 
ared with which the good really done 
y the prince of the Peace was but as 
dust in the balance. * 

When his connexion by marriage 
with the royal family raised him above 
any ministerial office, leaving him merely 
a sort of viceroy oyer the whole Sffanish 
monarchy, Godoy introduced some able 
men in his stead, such as Saavedra and 
Gaspar Melchior de Jovellanos, though 
the kingdom was not long permitted to 
reap the benefit o^their talents. Illness 
afforded Saavedra a fair pretext for- 
resigning an office,: nvbich his difference 


inf opinion from Godoy would scarcely 
have suffered him to retain, and would 
certainly have prevented his exercising 
according to his judgment and con- 
science. Jovellanos incurred the hatred 
of the queen, by opposing her constant 
interference in public affairs ; that of 
Godoy, bv joining in a plot for the 
abridgmem, if not overthrow of his 
power ; he was in consequence not only 
dismissed, but rigorously immured in a 
Carthusian monastery in Majorca. 

The prince of the Peace affected, in 
compliance with the fashion of the day, 
to be a patron of the arts, of learning, 
and of modern improvements. He com- 
manded Pestalozzi's new system of edu- 
cation to be adopted in Spain ; he re- 
commended the general practice of 
vaccination, and despatched vessels to 
all the colonies for the purpose of in- 
troducing that preventive against the 
ravages of a fatal disease, said to have 
been unknown in America until carried 
thither by the Europeans : and he en- 
couraged to the utmost of his power the 
patriotic or economical societies esta- 
blished under the name of Friends 
of the Country, in order to promote 
agriculture, by diffusing the knowledge 
nf improved methods of tillage amongst 
the farmers, and assisting with small 
loans such as were cramped in their 
operations by indigence. The first of 
these societies had been founded by* 
some public spirited individuals in 
Biscay as early as the year 1775; and 
under Godoy's administration, they had 
increased, in 1804, to the number of 
sixty-three. 

These merits were, however, as has 
been said, nothing to counterbalance the 
evils under which Spain laboured, and 
most of which were ascribed to the pro- 
fligate corruption of the court. The 
yellow fever, which in the years 1800 
and, 1801 ravaged, and partially deso- 
lated the south of Spain by the misery 
it occasioned, increased the prevailing 
dissatisfaction ; and the detestation of 
Godoy was excessive and universal. 

By no one was the extent of his 
power more bitterly felt, or his person 
more abhorred than by Ferdinand, 
prince of Asturias. The education of 
this prince had been purposely intrusted 
by the favourite to*' incapable persons ; 
tne queen hated and persecuted *a son 
upon whom she. perhaps, looked as a 
future rival for power ; and the heir of 
the Crown was totally without interest 
or influence in his father's court. As 
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he advanced to manhood, the adveir- of the treaty of Luneville, endeavoured 
series of Godoy leathered around him, to re-establish, and, assuming the title 
and Don John Escoiquiz, canon of of Grand Mediator of the llelvetic 
Toledo, the only man of any ability who republic, had' reduced ttie long free 
had been placed about him, became the republica of the Alps to complete 
head of a sort of party in favour of the dependence upon himself; whilst the 
prince of Asturias. In 1802 all these interposition of the English ministry 
persons, and indeed the countiy at large, in behalf of a country, once deemed 
looked impatiently to Ferdinand's ap- the very stronghold of liberty, had 
preaching marriage with Maria Antonia, been noticed only by a contemptu- 
daughter of the king of Naples, as the ous remark, in the French official 
era of some effective change in the court, newspaper (the Moniteur), that Eng- 
and consequently in the government. land could not be suffered to inter- 
The princess of Asturias is said to fere in the affairs of the continent, 
have been endowed with superior powers The German indemnities had been ar- 
of mind, which had been cultivated by ranged by FrenclTdictation, so as to en- 
a far better education than continental large and strengthen every state hostile 
princesses usually enjoy. It was certain to the emperor, whilst scarcely the 
that she had received that most valuable shadow of a compensation was grafted 
of all educations, experience of the to himself or th^ grand-duke of Ti^;- 
vicissitudes of human life, during the cany ; and the election of Buonaparte, 
reverses her parents had suffered in their as First Consul for life, insured the con- 
wars with France. Upon her, therefore, tinuance of this vast power in the hands 
all eyes were fixed, as destined to work that rendered it formidable, 
the alterations desired ; but the virtues ^o wards England* a bitterly inimical 

and talents of Maria Antonia were alto- spirit was betrayed, by the enforcement 
gether unavailing against .the arts of of iibsuid*laws, passed against English 
her mother-in-law, and the influence of merchandise during the most extrava-v 


Godoy. She remained as insignificant 
as her husband ; and the utmost result 
of her efforts was limited t(f exciting in 
him a stronger disgust to his situation, 
and a more vehement desire to emanci- 
pate himself from the favourite's control. 

Meanwhile the peace that had mo- 
mentarily tranquillized Europe, was 
evidently upon the point 
of ceasing. Even whilst 
' the negotiations for the 
treaty of Amiens were pending, Buona- 
parte had prodigiously increased his 
power, by comnelling the Cisalpine re- 
public, with which Piedmont, and pro- 
sjiectively Parma. Placentia, and Guas- 
talla, were incorporated, to elect him its 
President ; and by the recoyery, as it 
was then confidently believed, the 
island of St. Domingo, and the complete 
subjugation of the revolted Negroes ; the 
£n|;lish ministry having, in proof of 
their friendly disposition, allowSd him 
to despatch to the West Indies one of 
the armaments so long blockaded in 
French ports. 

Since the signature of the definitive 
treaty, the ambitioiis views of the first 
consul, and his determination to sink 
Great Britain to the rank of a subordi-* 
nate power, had been yet more apparent. 
He had again overthrown the ancient 
federal constitution of Switzerland, which 
the hardy mountaineers had, in virtue 


gant fury of the Jacobins, (even to con- 
fiscating the knives and forks on board 
merchant vessels,) by the refusal of 
redress to aggrieved individuals, by the 
delayed execution of all favourable sti- 
pulations, and by the sending naval or 
military men as consuls to all English 
sea-ports, w ith instructions to procure 
correct plans of the harbours, works, &c. 
at their respective posts; whilst the 
natqre of the mission upon which he 
despatched general Sebastian! to Egypt 
aqd Syria plainly indicated that Buona- 
parte had not abandoned his former 
designs upon, and througlf those coun- 
tries. • 

Re had moreover by various acts 
rendered nugatory the arrangements 
touching Malta. By seizing upon all the 
possessions and revenues of the knights 
*of St. John in France, and inducing 
CharJiBS IV. to do the same in Spain, 
he had completely annihilated those re- 
sources which might have enabled the 
Order to exercise the rights and duties 
of s^ereignty. By the direct subjection 
to himself of the greatly enlarged Cisal- 
pine, now call^, the Italian republic, as 
if to indicate its future extension over 
the whole peninsula, he had so thorough- 
ly destroyed the very appearance of the 
*independence of Na^es, that to have 
'garrisoned the island with Neapolitan 
troops would in fact hav^ been to sur* 
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render it to Prance. Iq consequence of 
these encroachments, and other suspici- 
ous symptoms, the English cabinet de- 
layed the stipulated evacufttion of Malta, 
and sought to retain it in compensation 
of the recent acquisitions of France. 

A burst of passion on the first consul's 

I )art against Lord Whitworth, the Eng- 
ish ambassador, on the 1 3th of March, 
1603, astonished the diplomacy of 
Europe. It was intended, probably, to 
compel submission by intimidation, as 
there seems reason to believe that such 
ebullitions of temper were often preme- 
ditated. Upon the occasion in question 
the effect was to hasten the rupture ; the 
negotiations were, indeed, continued a 
few weeks longer, but evidently without 
ahupeof adjustment. On the 12th of 
May Lord Whitworth Jeft Paris, and on 
the 18th, the king of England declared 
war against France. 

The war thus begun between France 
and England did npt appear immediately 
destined to embroil the whole continent. 
The British Cabinet in the first instance 
proposed that Holland, Spain, Sind Por- 
tugal should be allowed to observe a 
strict neutrality. The first consul posi- 
tively rejected thjs proposition with 
respect to Holland, upon whose fleets 
and sailors he relied for assistance in 
putting down that constant object of his 
envy and hostility, the naval supremacy 
of Great Britain, and for co-operation 
in his schemes of invasion. But he 
readily admitted it with regard to Spain 
and Portugal ; and the English mi- 
nisters, induced either by a desire to re- 
lieve themselves from the burden of 
defending a somewhat helpless ally, cor 
by fears of Uie commercial incorfveni- 
ence and clamour that might follow the 
loss of the Spanish liiarket, assented 
to this modification of their proportion. 

These forbearing statesmen did not 
even make the abandonment or sus- 
pension of Spain’s engagement to furnish 
a certain amount of naval and military 
succours to France, a condition of their 
assent ; but contented themselves with 
requiring that the succours afforded 
should j»eistrictly limited to the terms of 
the trewy ' of St. lldefonso, and that in 
every other point the Spanish 
government should display 
perfect impartiality, especially 
not suffering Frencn troops to enter 
Spain. This strange concession is said 
to have been made partly in consequence"^ 
of the earnest desire, which the prince 
of the Peace had expressed, perhaps 


truly, to disentangle himself from his 
engagements with the first consul, and 
free his country from the control of 
France. 

Buonaparte's concurrence in the ar- 
rangement proceeded from his feeling, 
for the moment, more need of Spain’s 
American gold (the influx of which 
was checked by war with England) 
than of her shi])s and troops ; and he 
accordingly very soon required money 
in lieu of the stipulated auxiliaries. To 
this alteration the English ministry like- 
wise assented, provided the sums trans- 
mitted to France should not exceed the 
estimated expense of the men and ships 
for which they were substituted. Such 
a provision of course led to ever-renew- 
ing disputes between the English envoy, 
Mr, Frere, and the prince of the Peace, 
who haughtily refused either to state 
the precise sums transmitted to Paris, 
or to show the convention by which the 
substitution of money for other succours 
was regulated. 

Portugal, as has been said, was like- 
wise permitted to remain 
neutral, but she was com- /“'‘VS?] 
pellcd to purchase that per- 
mission by heavy sacrifices of both her 
Stealth and Vier dignity. The first consul 
presently required tnat the Portugueze 
ports should be closed against Englisli 
commerce ; and his ambassador, general 
Lasnes, originally a private soldier, and 
who retained in his new station the 
rough ^manners of his early condition, 
rendered the demand more offensive by 
his mode of enforcing it. The regent 
of Portugal refused to take a step so 
hostile to Great Britain, and the French 
ambassador as positively refused to 
hold any further intercourse with his 
minister, Don John d'Almeida, formerly 
ambassador in England, and now con- 
sidered the head of the English party. 

The prince yielded to the overbearing 
diplomatist, and dismissed Almeida, 
wnereupon Don Rodrigo de Souza, who 
had, tn effect, if not in name, been 
rime minister, resigned. Lasnes and 
is master seem to have been propi- 
tiated by this humiliating concession ; a 
compromise was effected ; and Por- 
tugal was suffered to continue her com- 
merce with England, upon condition of 
paying the first consul 40,000/. sterling 
monthly, so long as the war should last, 
with a private understanding that further 
occasional pecuniary requisitions were 
not to be resisted. 
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the French islands, St. Lucie and To- 
ChapterV. bafjro, and of the Dutch settlements, 

Berbice and Demerara. The pecuniary 
Military yperaiions of France and Eng» contributions ^rawn by; Buonaparte 
land^France sells Louisiana to the from Spain and Portugal, or wrung 
United States — Godny overawed by from the Hanse towns, together with 
Buonaparte— Exceeds the stipulated the produce of the sale of Louisiana to 
limits in the money sent to France — the United States of North America, 
E^igUsh seize [the Spanish treasure^ were applied to the building and equip- 
• ships — Spain declares war against ping the gun-boats with which he pro- 
England — French' Ambassador's fa- posed to invade England. 
vour with the Prince of Brazil — In the course of this year the tyranny 

Buonaparte Emperor-Seizure and of the French governor, and other per- 
cxemtion of the Duke of Enghien — sons in authority in St. Domingo, pro- 
JFar between France and Russia — voked another rebellion of the negroes, 
Nelson pursues the French and Spa- who, assisted by the baneful climate, so 
nish fleets to the West Indies — And reduced the French army sent thither to 
hack — The united fleets defeated by subdue them, that the remainder vjas 
Colder — Reinforced — Battle of Tra- glad to escape by surrendering ter a 
falgar — Austria declares war — British squadron.* That wealthiest ot 
Mack capitulates at Ulm — Battle of the French West Indian colonies was 
Austerlitz — Peace of Presburg — thus finally lost to the mother country. 
Kmgofthe Sicilies expelled from Italy The following year put an end to the 

— Joseph Buonaparte King of Naples neutrality of Spain. At first 
— Lewis Buonaparte of Holland— it appeared as thou^ she 
Principalities allotted to Napoleon's would once more take part 
sisters — Confederation of the Rhine*, agaiifst R’ance, for the court of Madrid 
In consequence of the various negotia- veheniently objected to the sale of 
tions and arrangements narrated in the Louisiana to the United States, as con- 
last chapter, France took trary to the secret conditions upon which 
®'oreigu States ^ 3^3 ^jth* that province had been Ceded to France. 

‘ the Batavian and Hel- Dut the Prince of the Peace was over- 


vetic republics for her only allies ; and 
England altogether without any. Buo- 
naparte had always boasted that Great 
Britain could not stand against him 
single-handed, and it almost seemed as 
though her government had wished to 
make his words good. Upon the resto- 
ration of peace they had hastened to 
relieve the finances by reducing the 
army and navy, and the country had 
in consequence seldom been so ill -pre- 
pared for war. • 

The military operations of the year 
were confined, on the part of France, to 
the subjugation of Hanover, the occu- 
pation of the Neapolitan and Roman 
ports on the Adriatic (which the first 
consul professed to hold as pledgq^ for 
the evacuation of Malta by the English), 
and some violations of the neutrality of 
the Hanse towns, tending to the ex- 
tortion of loans; — the unprecedented 
seizure and detention of peaceable Eng- 
lish travellers cannot be called a military 
operation or measure — on that of Eng- 
land, to the West Indian conquest of 

* The authorities principally consulted for thia 
chapter are, Uigland, Scot^ Foy, QaiOyEourgolos, 
Auniiul Register* 


awed or bribed by Buonaparte. He 
contented himself with objecting, and 
immediately returned to his former sub- 
serviency. 

Mr. Frere now saw reason to believe 
that the pecuniary contributions to 
France had amounted to 3,000,000/. 
sterling, a sum out of all proportion to 
the* naval and military services stipu- 
lated hy the treaty of St. Ildefonso. He 
was informed by the BritSh admirals 
cruizing off the Spanish coast, that an 
armament was fitting out at Ferrol, and 
that indications of activity appeared in 
other ports, whilst French soldiers and 
sailors were permitted to pass through 
STpain to recruit a French fleet lying in 
a Spanish harbour. These two last 
subjects of complaint were of a kind 
which, it had always been stated to the 
Spanish Government, would be consi- 
dered to England as direct acts of hosti- 
lity, and, as such, must at once put an end 
to the neutrality of Spain. The Spanish 
secretary of state endeavoured to justify 
the armament at Ferrol, upon the 
ground of an insurrectjpn in Biscay, to 
qJCieU which it was intended. 

This statement was considered by 
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Mr. Frere as a mere evasion, inasmuch 
as small and unarmed vessels would 
have sufficed to convey troops to Biscay. 
Upon this, apd the oth^ points, a tone 
of great acrimony began to reign in the 
correspondence between the Spanish 
minister and the English envoy, with 
whom the Prince of the Peace would no 
longer hold any intercourse, and sus- 
picions were entertained, apparently by 
no means unfounded, that the cabinet of 
Madrid, in obedience to that of the 
Tuileries, only waited for the safe arrival 
of the American treasure- ships to de- 
clare war against England. The result 
of these suspicions was, that the British 
ministry determined upon the very ex- 
traordinary step of ordering, without 
aity previous declaration of war, the 
^seizure of four Spanish frigates, then 
bringing home freights of the precious 
met^s, and other valuable merchandise. 
These ships were not, it is averred, to 
be captured as prizes, but in order to be 
held as security for the future more 
impartial neutrality of Spain. This 
measure, more in accordaiice ^/With 
Buonaparte's treatment of neutrals than 
with the principles of international law, 
which England professed to defend, 
was executed as feebly, as it was, per- 
haps, unwarrantably conceived. 

Oa(}tain Moore was detached, as upon 
a service wherein no difficulty was anti- 
cipated, with four frigates only ; and, 
that being the precise amount of the 
Spanish force he w'as ordered to seize, 
the Spanish commander, AdmiralBusta- 
mente. Judged submission derogatory to 
his character. On the 5th of October 
an engagement ensued, that endec) by 
the blowing up of one of the Spanish 
vessels,— oh board of which were several 
passengers of high nuk, — and the sur- 
render of the others* This att^k and 
capture during the nominal continuance 
of peace enraged the Spanish nation 
beyond all further show of neutrality, 
and afforded too fair a colour to French 
declamation against England'^, naval 
tyranny. 

On the 12th of December the court 
of Madrid declared war against England 
in a^rihilent manifesto ; and th& Prince 
of the. Peace, now created generSissimo 
of his Catholic majesty s forces (a title 
devised to give him the supreme com- 
mand), published an address, calling 
upon every individual Spaniard to assist 
in avenging the Ihsults of the tyrants of 
the sea. , 


Spain, since the restoration of peace, 
and the cessation of the yellow fever, 
had enjoyed some little portion of pros- 
perity. Unpopular as was Godoy, his 
administration was, as yet, quietly en- 
dured by a people now accustomed to 
bear with despotism, and who patiently 
looked to the accession of Ferdinand as 
the era of the favourite's overthrow, 
and of the punishment of all the 
oppressions and extortions practised 
by himself and his creatures. An 
attempt at conspiracy by Ferdinand’s 
partizans had been detected ere it was 
mature, and severely punished. The 
prince of Asturias was, in consequence, 
placed under restrictions that made him 
a state prisoner. The internal tran- 
quillity of the country had remained un- 
troubled, except by the insurrection in 
Biscay already mentioned. This had 
broken out on account of a new tax, 
imposed, as the Biscayans asserted, 
illegally. The disturbance was allayed 
without the employment of troops or 
ships (a proof of the falsehood of the 
allegation touching the Ferrol arma- 
ment), by the court giving way, as it 
always did, to the resistance of those 
untamed mountaineers. The trade of 
Spain with the colonies had prodigiously 
augmented since the slight relaxations 
introduced, not into her monopoly, but 
into her harassing mode of exercising 
that monopoly, and the condition of the 
colonies, as well as the produce of their 
minesj had proportionably improved. 

Portugal was still permitted to enjoy 
her disgracefully purchased 
neutrality, and the only al- 
teration apparent in that 
country was in her ministry. Pinto was 
dead. Don Diego de Noronha, count 
of Vrilaverde, a nobleman universally 
despised for his dissolute life, was ap- 
pointed prime minister, and exercised 
over the prince-regent an ascendency, 
such as none of his predecessors had 
boasted. Don Lewis de Vasconcellos e 
Souza and Don Antonio de Araujo de 
AzeVedo had respectively succeeded to 
Don Rodrigo de Souza and Don John de 
Almeida, but were wholly subordinate to 
Yillaverde, whose influence could only be 
balanced by that of Lasnes ; the French 
ambassador, to the astonishment of the 
whole court, after giving so much seem- 
ingly unpardonable offence, having, by 
some unexplained means, acquired the 
especial affection and favour of the 
prince he had so grossly insulted. 
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The war produced no event this ye^ such feeble means as those of Sweden ; 

beyond the capture of Su- and Alexander/ who had succeeded 
rinam by an Ensclish expe- Paul on the throne of Russia, felt, 
dition, and the defeat of a like a young^ W|^h-spirited ^monarch, as 
French fleet by the English East India well the flagitious murder of a prince of 
merchantmen; but various political oc- an old royal line, as the infraction of 
currcnces foreboded more active hosiili- treaties which Russia had guaranteed, 
ties. In England the Addington minis- in the violation of the neutrality of the 
try was overthrown, and Mr. Pitt once states of the empire, and in the occupa- 
•more placed at the head of affairs. tion of the Neapolitan sea-ports. 

In France Buonaparte accomplished The czar exhorted the Emperor Fran- 
the transmutation of his office of consul cis and the Imperial Diet to resent the 
of a republic into the dignity of empe- violation of the German territory. And 
ror ; still, indeed, affecting to preserve though the Germans still held back, a 
the name of a republic, and those de- correspondence took place between the 
mocratic forms by which he at once courts of St. Petersburgh and the Tiiile- 
deliuled the French peojde into believing ries, which ended by the Russian envoy 
themselves free, because they seemed to demanding his passports, and quitting 
be equal, and exempted himself from France. A close alliance was immedl- 
the control of any body of nobles, whose ately concluded between England and j 
wealth, power, and hereditary influence Russia, of which the professed objects 
could have given weight to their occa- were to procure the evacuation of Italy, 
sional resistance to the sovereign’s will. Hanover, and the north of Germany by 
The emperor of the French, thus un- the French, and to establish the real 
trammelled by conflicting authorities, indejjendence of the Btitavian and Hel- 
easily rendered his power absolute, and vetic republics, 
the French throne seemed permanently The® year J80 j was rich in memorable 
assured to his family. battles by sea and land. Napoleon’s 

Napoleon loudly menaced England object in requiring Spain to renounce 
w’ith subjugation, and urged on his pre- her neutrality, and take an active part 
parations for invasion with Ins accus- •in the war,* had been to assemble such 
tomed energy. But his violations of the a fleet as should, by its numbers, over- 
neutrality of different states of the cm- power, at least temporarily, Great 
pire in the forcible seizure of a Bourbon Britain's, and thus obtain the com- 
prince. the duke d'Engliien, and of the niand of the channel, in order to trans- 
British envoy. Sir George Kumbold, on port across it the army encamped at 
German neutral ground, togelher.with Boulogne, and bearing the name of 
the unprecedented trial and execution of the array of England. But the Frencfi, 
the former, were again rousing the Spanish, and Dutch squadrons were all 
sovereigns of Europe against French blocka'tied in different ports by English 
ambition. shipj, and one difticulty attending the 

Austria and the insulted empire, in- execution of the emperor’s scheme was 
deed, looked on in awe-stricken silence, the effecting their junction. • 
whilst Prussia still hoped to augwient The first squaeSron that eluded the 
the benefits she had already derived vigilance of the blockading 
from her professed attachment to France, force was that from Roche- ™ isos!” 
and had not yet learned that rivalry wi4h fort, which made its way to 
Austria ought no longer to be the ruling the West Indies, spread great alarm 
principle of her policy. In the north thfoughout the English islands, and 
the case was different. The court of committed some ravages. But it was 
Denmark had previously made arf at- repulsed in every serious attempt ; and, 
tempt to protect the neutrality of Ham- uponlearning that Admiral Cochrane had 
burgh, which, being unsupported, failed, been sent out with reinforcements, the 
The king of Sweden was ambitious of French ^commander hastened back to 
repeating the lofty part which his illus- Rochefort, content to have evaded the 
trious predecessor, Gi\?tavus Adolphus, fleets of England.* 
had played in Europe, without per- Admiral Villeneuve’s escape with 
ceiving that the changes produced by twelve sail of the line and a large body of 
the subsequent lapse of years were such troops from Toulon, and from the watch- 
as must have rendered even the talents fukiess of lord Nelson, threatened more 
of that great king nearly unavailing with fdmidable consequences. Nelson, con- 

S 
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ceiving the French object to be Eirypt, ^ At Ferrol Villeneiive and Gravina 
traversed the Mediterranean in searcli obtained reinforcements that raised 


of his enemy, whilst Villeneiive passed 
the Straits of Gihraltar ^inmolested ; by 
his superior numbers oblitjed Admiral 
Orde, who commanded the small squa- 
dron blockadinir Cadiz, to retreat ; and, 
augmenting his own fleet by six Spanish 
ships from that ]iort, under Admiral 
Gravina, proceeded to the West Indies. 
This was in the beginning of April, and 
it was the middle of the month before 
Nelson was apprized of Villeneuve’s 
having even qintied the Mediterranean. 
He followed, took in water and other 
necessaries at Tetnan, and liaving ob- 
tained information, from which he 
rightly judged the West Indies to be 
rllleneuve’s destination, pursued him 
^thither with a torce c^t only ten sail. 

On his arrival Nelson found that bis 
powerful adversaries bad made no use 
of the three weeks they had gained upon 
him, owing, it is^ conceived, to some dis- 
agreement betvvixt the Frenetic and 
Spanish commanders touching the em- 
ployment of tlunr forces. tin? West 
Indies Nelson was joined by Admiral 
Cochrane with two ships, and sought his 
foes to give battle. Hut either their trip 
across the Atlantic was intended only to* 
draw' the British to a distance from 
home, or we must concluile that Nel- 
son’s very name filled Gravina and 
Viileneuve with terror; for, as though 
they deemed their eighteen ships no 
match for his twelve, they returned with 
all speed to Europe, wlnl her he again 
pursued, and, in point of fiict, pi;eceded 
them, despatching sloops, moreover, to 
the different stations ot British squa- 
drons, to give notice of the allied fleet's 
supposed movements. 

Viileneuve and GPavina did not, like 
tlie Rochefort, squadron, make a /riendly 
port unmolested. On the 22nd of July, 
three days aiter lord ^elson had reached 
Gibraltar, they were met by sir Robert 
Calder off Cape Fmisterre, The alfied 
fleet now consisted of twenty .*iail of the 
line, three large fifty-gun ships, and five 
frigates ; the English, of fifteen sail of 
the line and two frigates. The engage- 
ment was short, but sharp. Crider de- 
feate^his enemies, and took two ships 
of iHe line. He >^as, nevertheless, 
severely censured for hot gaining a more 
decided victory, and for suffering the 
remainder of the cornbined squadrons, 
still very superior to bimseit m number, 
to reach Ferrol in safety. 


their number.^ to twenty-seven sail of 
the line and eight smaller vessels ; but 
from the length of time required to refit 
the ships that had been nearly disabled 
in the action with Calder, they could not 
prosecute their voyage to Cadiz until 
late in August. This delay afforded 
time to collect such a British force in' 
that quarter as enabled lord Nelson to 
confront the formidable numbers of the 
French and Spaniards, 

On the 21st of October, off Trafalgar, 
Viileneuve and Gravina, with thirty- 
throe sail of the line and seven frigates, 
encountered Nelson, who had lured 
them out of Cadiz, by persuading them 
that his force amounted only to twenty- 
one sail of the line. They found him 
with twenty-seven and three frigates. 
It was too late to retreat, and they en- 
gaged. The bcattle was one of the hardest 
contested and most decisive ever toughl 
at sea. Lord Nelson fell, but survived 
long enough to know that the victory 
\vas gained ; and Collingwood, who suc- 
ceeded to the command, took nineteen 
sail of the line. The remainder fled ; 
and one division of the fugitives falling 
in with Admiral Strachan,was captured 
by him. This splendid victory seems to 
have nearly annihilated the fleets of 
France and Spain, and to have com- 
pletely repressed Napoleon’s .schemes 
for obtaining any naval superiority over, 
or equality with. Great Britain. From 
that time he appears to have really 
abandoned the idea of invading Eng- 
land, how much soever he still 
threatened. 

The maritime triumphs of the latter 
country were fearfully balanced by the 
reverses of her continental allies. In 
the course of this year the Fiench em- 
peror tiad converted the 
Isigurian republic into a a 

province ot France, and laos— ib 06 . 
the Italian republic into 
thejiingdom of Italy, of which he as- 
suined the crown. These fresh usurpa- 
tions, joined to the exhortations of the 
courts of London and St. Pelersburgh, 
and to the apparent strength of a coali- 
tion supported by the innumerable 
armies ot Russia, encouraged the Empe- 
ror Francis again to try the chance of 
war. Unfortunately, when he did take 
this resolution, he put it into execution 
with a rashness proportionate to his 
previotti hesitation^ Instead of, pro* 
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tractinfif the anp:rv correspondence be- 
tween Paris and Vienna, upon the sub- 
ject of the infraction of the treaty of 
Luneville by the late measures, until the 
Russian forces, then making south- 
wards, should be within reach of co- 
operating with him, Francis sent his 
armies into Bavaria in the month of 
September, insisted upon the elector’s 
•joininsr the confederation against France, 
and, when that ])rince entreated permis- 
sion to remain neutral, drove him by vio- 
lence into an alliance with Napoleon. 
The Austrians thereupon occupied his 
electorate, whence they advanced into 
Swabia to meet the French. 

The campaign that ensued was, per- 
haps, the most brilliant Napoleon ever 
made. With incredible rapidity the 
army of England (its name now changed 
into the great army) was transported to 
Germany, and reinforced by all the troops 
occupying Hanover, Holland, &c., the 
march of these last divisions being fa- 
cilitated, or at least hastened, by vio- 
lating the neutral territories of Prussia. 
On the ‘20th of September Napoleon 
was on the German bank of the Rhine 
at the head of one hundred and forty 
thousand men. After various engage- 
ments. which must be calletf small in 
comparison with the mighty battles that 
habitually decided Buonaparte’s cam- 
paigns, the emperor surrounded the 
Austrian commander-in-chief, General 
Mack, in Ulm, where he had taken post 
with thirty thousand men. On the 19th 
of October Mack capitulated, surrender- 
ing tlial well-foitifted town, and consti- 
tuting its immense garrison prisoners of 
war. 

The Austrian forces, which, from the 
first, had been loo much dispersed, were 
now more so than before. The Arch- 
duke Charles was at the. head of an 
army in Italy ; the Archduke J«hn with 
a corps in the Tyrol. Tlie Archdirtce 
Ferdinand had retreated, with the cavalry 
of Mack’s army, into Bohemia, and 
Napoleon advanced upon Vienna., An 
attempt to defend the capital could only 
have occasioned its destruction : Francis 
withdrew into Moravia, and the French 
took possession of Vienna on the 13th of 
November. 

The czar, with the first division of his 
liosts, now reached Moravia, where the 
remainder of Mack’s army had collected 
about the person of their emperor. 
Other forces were preparing to co- 
operate with them. The Archduke 
Charles, vvho had been defeated by 


Massena, hearing of his brother’s dis- 
asters, made no further effort to main- 
tain the north of Italy ; but, retreating 
into the heredftary states, •marched to- 
wards Hungary, joined by Archduke 
John, who had been similarly defeated 
by Ney. 

Regardless of the approach of the 
brothers with numbers still considerable, 
Napoleon advanced against the Rus- 
sians, and on tlie 2nd of December the 
celebrated battle of Austerlitz finally 
decided the war, as far, at least, as 
Au.stria was concerned. The victory of 
the French was complete. Alexander 
agreed to evacuate Germany, and the 
Austiian and Prussian portions of Po- 
land, upon condition of his homeward 
inarch being unmolested. Francis signed 
at Presburg, on tlie 2()lh of December,* 
the most humiliating and ruinous treaty 
of peace ever concluded by an emperor 
of Germany, or, according to his prouder 
designation, an ernpegor of the Holy 
Roman empire. He ceded his Venetian 
dominions to the kingdom of Italy, which 
he afiknoVledged as then coimtituted. 
He ceded the Tyrol and Vorarlbcrg, * 
almost the oldest possessions of his 
family, to Bavaria ; some detached Swa- 
M)ian towns to Wirtemberg; and he 
acknowledged the royal dignity con- 
ferred by Napoleon upon the electors of 
Bavaria and Wirteniberg. By these 
cessions Austria gave up two millions 
and a half of subjects, and twenty thou- 
sand square miles of territory. 

An attempt made by llie allies to 
operate a diversion in the north of Ger- 
many, proved, partly from Francis's pre- 
cipadion, too late to he of any use ; and an 
Anglo-Russian armament, jamt to clear 
the Neapolitan territories oT French in- 
truders, served oifly, after the disasters 
of Ul»i and Austerlitz, as a pretext for 
the second expulsion of Ferdinand IV. 
from his Italian dominions. In com- 
pljance with the verbal convention, in 
virtue of which the Russians, after the 
battle of Austerlitz, retreated quietly into 
Poland, Alexander recalled his troops 
from the south of Italy. The English, 
deserted by them, were too weak to de- 
fend Iht kingdom against the advancing 
French army, and withdrew into Sicily, 
in order at leasl to secure that island 
from subjugation. Ferdinand immedi- 
ately quitted Naples with his queen, and 
followed his allies to Sicily, after appoint- 

his eldest son, the duke of Calabria, 
regent. 

The duke made a fruitless attempt to 
S fi 
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negotiate with the invaders before he left 
the capital, and an ' equally fruitless 
attempt afterwards to resist them in 
arms. On the ‘Jth of March, 1806, h<? 
was defeated,' and his whole army dis- 
persed ; upon which lie abandoned the 
contest, and rejoined his father. On 
the 30th of the same month Napoleon 
proclaimed his brother, Joseph liuona- 
parte, King of Naples, and it was only 
the active intervention of England that 
prevented his adding the insular to the 
continental half of the kingdom. The 
efforts made by Sir John Stuart, in 
obedience to the wishes of the court of 
Palermo, to recover the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces, were wholly unavailing, except 
as they were the occasion of the glorious 
biritle of Maida, in which four thousand 
,^ight hundred English put to llight up- 
wards of seven thousand French Iroojis. 

This was not the only sovereignty 
bestowed, at the beginning of the year 
1806, by the French emperor, upon his 
own family. He made his yoipiger 
brother, Louis, king of Holland ; he be- 
stowed tdicca, as a principalitj*, upDn his 
eldest sister, Eliza, Madame Bacciocchi ; 
and Guastalla, in the same form, upon his 
youngest sister, Pauline, the widow of 
General Leclerc, and now remarried to* 
Prince ijorghese. His second sister, 
Caroline, he provided for by creating her 
husband, [Joachim Murat, grand-duke 
of Berg. 

The duchy required for Murat, Napo- 
leon o!)tained from Bavaria, in exchange 
for the Prussian provinces of Bared h and 
Anspach, ceded hy the king of Prussia 
in exchange for the electorate of 'Hano- 
ver, by a treaty concluded at Vi^mna 
immediately after the battle of Austerhtz ; 
when Fred«.*ic William w'as not only at 
peace with the legitirifate elector of Ha- 
nover, George III. of England, l^ut had 
recently entered into close alliance with 
liim and Alexander, who were at that 
very time expecting tlie King of Prussia 
to join the coalition against France, iks, 
indeed, he had intended to do but for his 
friends’ defeat. Frederick William even 
took advantage of the confidence which 
the czar and the king of Sweden reposed 
in his profesjyons, to facilitate hispccupa- 
tion pi Hanover, which they w'ere led to 
believe a friendly act towards the lawful 
sovereign. 

Napoleon procured additional illustra- 
tion for his family and connexions, by 
marrying Josepltine’s son, Eugene Beau- 
Iiarnais, whom he had appointed vicerby 
Italy, to a Bavarian princess; and 
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•Stephanie Beauharnais, the niece of her 
first husband, to the hereditary prince 
of Baden. 

The emperor next compelled or in- 
duced a number of German princes to 
sever themselves from the empire, and 
form the Confederation of the Rhine, re- 
cognizing him as their head and pro- 
tector. That accomplished, he declared 
the old federal empire dissolved, and re- 
quired Francis to renounce the title he 
bore as its federal head. Francis, unalile 
to resist, complied, changing his title to 
emperor of Austria; as such, Init as a 
younger emperor than himself, Napoleon 
Buonaparte acknowledged him. He 
further revived the order of nohilify in 
France ; permitted the returned emi- 
grants to resume their titles; created 
his generals and ministers priiices, 
dukes, counts, &c., — taking their titles, 
for the most part, from places without 
the French empire, where he also gave 
them estates, which, as held by them, 
became French. 

Chapter VI. 


Negotiations between France ami Eng- 
bifid — Napoleon threatens Portugal 
— Prince-regent of Portugal hypo- 
chondriac — Court cabals — Pegent re- 
covers — Charles IV. alarmed at Na- 
poleons measures — ii^ecret negotia- 
tions between Spain^ Portugal, and 
Russia — War between France and 
Pr^issia — Rupture of negotiations 
between France and England — Eng- 
lish surprise Buenos Ayres — Span- 
iards recover the town—-Godoy betrays 
hostility towards Napoleon — Rattle 
of Jena — Godoy endeavours to deny 
his hostile demonstrations — New 
hotaours bestowed on Godoy— Napo- 
leon's winter campaign in Poland — 
Peace of Tilsit— En^ish repulsed at 
%Buen6s Ayres*, 


Whilst a soldier of fortune was thus 
transforming the face ol Eurojie, a poli- 
tical alteration in the councils of Eng- 
land offered him the opportunity of con- 
firming, perhaps finally, his ^conquests 
and usurpations. The death 
of Mr. Pitt, who, worn out 
with the fatigues, and anxi- 
eties of office, appears not to have had 
strength remaining to endure ihe disap- 
pointment of his cherished plans and 
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hopes in the catastrophe of the late can^ Engflish cabinet. He was succeeded by his 
paisjn, transferred the administration of colleague Lord Efowick, afterwards fiarl 
the country to the Honourable Charles Grey, the negotiation was continued in 
James Fox. This able statesman had the same spiritf and Alexjyider’s refusal 
always been the advocate of peace ; and to ratify d’Oubrirs separate treaty, 
negotiations were, very soon after his seemed likely again to moderate Napo- 
accessiou to power, opened between the Icon’s demands. But Sicily still remained 
cabinets of St. James’s and the Juileries. an insuperable difficulty, respecting 
They did not proceed smoothly or pro- W'hich neither jiarty would give way. 
•misingly. The emperor sought to subdue the 

Napoleon proposed taking the treaty firmness of the English ministers by 
of Amiens as a basis, which Mr. Fox threatening the conquest of Portugal, 
at once rejected, inasmuch as the. dis- which had long incurred his especial ill 
putos that had arisen upon that treaty wiil, and was now more tlian usual 
proved its vagueness. The basis of the incapable of resistance. The prince- 
vM poswidetis, or all parties retaining regent’s submission to the 
what they actually possess, was at length threats of Lasnes, and sub- 
agieed upon, with the single exception scquently tlieiniliienceofthat iJu-j-isoJ. 
of Hanover, the restitution of which was ambassador, and of the con- 


deemed by Mr. Fpx indispensable to the 
honour of England, and was apparently 
agreed to by the French emperor as a 
personal compliment to the king of Eng- 
land. The next difficulty regarded Rus- 
sia: Napoleon wished to conclude a 
separate peace with England, and Fox 
refused to treat without his allies. This 
obstacle was lemovcd by the Russian 
ambassador, d'Oiihril, who entered into a 
separate negotiation for his court, which 
he brought to a conclusion oiw the 20th 
of Jul),by acceding to the French plan 
of abaiuloning every question not directly 
aflecting Russian interests. 

But now the French negotiators 
changed their lone, and demanded the 
cession of Sicily to King Joseph, pro- 
posing to indemnify the king of Sicily 
at the expense of Spain, by giving him 
the Balearic isles us a kingdom. Mr. 
Fox is said to have been convinced by 
this demand that no fair peace could be 
made with Napoleon. He nevertheless 
did not forego the attempt to procure so 
great a blessing for the world ; but, con- 
tinuing the negotiation, endeavcyired, as 
one of the last acts of his adrainistratifin 
and life, to give it a more regular form. 

The first overtures had been made 
through a correspondence betwixt him- 
self and Talleyrand, the French miifister 
for foreign uffairs, originating in Mr. 
Fox's communication of a proposal made 
him for assassinating Napoleon. The 
negotiation was continued through Lord 
Yarmouth, one of ^le travellers de- 
tained at the breaking cut of the 
war, and released at Mr. Fox’s especial 
request ; and now Fox’s friend, the earl 
of JjRiiderdale, was sent ambassador to 
Paris. Mr. Fox*s illness and death pro- 
duced no change in the views of the 


tcmptihleVillaverd^, had robbed his conn • 
cils of his ablest, boldest, and lionestest 
.statesmen ; and Araujo, whose principles 
were esteemed doubtful, was now the only 
man in office who enjo^'ed any character 
for Client. The jirince himself liad, in 
the course of the ])rccediiig year, sunk 
into a'surtof melancholy, that a])pcared 
to forebode the approach of hmditary^ 
insanity. He had given up his favourite 
amusement, the chase, suppressed his re- 
gular levees, secluded himself altogether 
from the public, and latterly had been 
inaccessible even to his ministers. 

The court became a scene of cabals 
relating to the expected change in the 
regency, which all those who were dis- 
contented with the late conduct of af- 
fairs, or with their own exclusion from 
power, wished to transfer to the prince's 
consort. Of these partisans of the Spa- 
nisl^ infanta, })rincess of Brazil, Don 
Pedro (f Almeida, marquess of Alorne,was 
the chief. In tlu; contest df individual, 
or at least party Concerns, the general 
interests and government of the country 
were neglected ; and the army, especially, 
was suffered to fall back into its worst 
state. Indeed, from the time Poitugal 
had consented to pay tribute to France, 
other njeans of defence seem to have 
been thought altogether superfluous. 

In the spring of 1806, however, Don 
John had gradually recovered. He was 
FiOw agiiin in his usual state of health, 
mental and corporeal ; and being informed 
of the political iTitrigues that had been 
carried on during his illness, he banished 
the marquess of Alorne and many others 
of the party from court. Villaverde even 
issued orders for a judicial investigation 
of their conduct, which w»a dropped 
upon his death. 
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The danger now impending over Por- 
tugal from France 'was immediately 
imparted by the English cabinet to the 
court of Lisbon. Lord *St. Vincent was 
ordered to anchor within the Tagus, 
with six ships, the utmost number aL 
lowed by treaty to remain stationary 
there at a time. An army was assem- 
bled at Plymouth, ready to be sent otf at a 
moment's warning, but was kept waiting 
until the necessity should become more 
imminent, lest the jiresence of British 
troops in Portugal should serve as a 
pretext for the threatened invasion ; and 
Lord Rosslyn, the officer appointed to 
command them, was despatched in a fast- 
sailing vessel to join Lord St, Vincent, 
that they might together concert the 
rf’jasures to bo adopted, should the in- 
^vasion actually take /dace. 

Lord Rosslyn’s instructions were to 
offer the wliole force of England to as- 
sist in the defence of J\)rtugal, if slie 
were able and willing to resist; or a 
British fleet to ti'ansport the royal fjimily 
to Brazil if resistance w'ere deemed 
hopeless. But sliould he finwlY^rince and 
country ready to submit to the con- 
queror, he and the admiral were then to 
give notice that they would not suffer 
the Portugueze ships and sailors to aug-< 
ment the naval resources of England’s 
enemy. The regent expressed the warm- 
est gratitude for the friendly solicitude 
of England ; and his cabinet, however 
feeble, appeared well disposed to profit 
by her otters. All eyes remained fixed 
upon the French army assembling at 
Bayonne. 

A negotiation was at this time*’ set on 
foot for detaching Spain from Fri^nee ; 

and the court of jMadrid 

Spain * C'jfiowed itself vs'ell disposed to 
isoj— 18U6. concur iiv the requisite ar- 
rangements. Na[)oleon’s 
yoke pressed too lieavily to lie ever 
voluntarily borne; anc^ alt hough Charles 
IV. had, in the first instance, joyfully 
hailed the accession to power of an indi- 
vidual able to control and termpiate the 
revolution, all such kindly disposition 
had been forcibly crushed by tlie bar- 
barous and illegal execution of a prince 
of his own Bourbon blood. /To this 
feeling of resentment was added fear, 
nearly equal to that* inspired by the 
revolution itself, when tlie conqueror o. 
Europe began to dethrone sovereigns, 
to distribute crowns amongst his 
own kindred. • 

The fears thus excited were speedhy 
discovered by the French diplomatists ; 


4Lnd an attempt was made to remove 
them by assurances that the French 
emperor, whatever might be bis repug- 
nance to the Bourbon race, would never 
injure his faithful ally, Charles IV. 
These assurances did not indeed extend 
to his probable successor, Ferdinand ; 
but although the heir of the Spanish 
monarchy was less an object of jealousy 
since the death of his ambitious and 
clever princess, Maria Antonia, who 
was very generally believed to have 
been poisoned by the queen, he still w'as 
not beloved by his father, and was de- 
tested as he was feared by his mother 
and her favourite. II is interests were 
therefore little considered ; and as Napo- 
leon promised, in case of the worst, to 
provide amply for the queen and the 
prince of the Peace, the apprehensions of 
the court of Madrid were temporarily 
allayed. 

But Charles, notwithstanding his fears 
of Napoleon, had still delayed to acknow- 
ledge the usurper of half his brotlier 
Ferdinand’s kingdom ; and when he un- 
derstood that, in his negotiation with 
England, the emperor insisted upon Sicily 
likewise for Josejdi, and projiosed to 
dismember Spain of Minorca, Majorca, 
and Ivizei, by way of compensation to 
the despoiled king of Naples, Charles’s 
indignation burst forth, andGodoy’s im- 
perfectly appeased fears revived. A 
plan of futuie operations was concerted 
lietween the prince of the Peace in per- 
son, and the Russian and Porfugutze 
ambassadors, the secret of which was 
caretuily kept even from the Spanisli 
ministers. It was arranged that Spam 
and Portugal should arm under colour 
of liostililies against each other ; and 
that, at the moment wlien Russia should 
takct^he field, their united armies, sup- 
ported by the fleets of England, should 
invade the south of France. 

i^Meanwhile tlie present danger threat- 
ening Portugal was averted, or rather 
delayed, and the Spanish schemes baf- 
fled, by circumstances in the noitti, 
whi6h must now be related. 

The negotiations were still in progress 
at Paris, though they daily 
offered less prospect of a 
happy result; and Napo- 
leon’s proposals, they became known, 
gave as much offence in Germany as in 
Spain. When the king of Prussia heard 
that the electorate of Hanover, which he 
considered as permanently united to Prus- 
sia, and for which he had actually bartered 
three small detached provinces, might, 
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as the price of peace, be restored to Their tribute in gold and silver vas 
king of England, his indignation at what indeed mostly brought home under the 
he deemed robbery, added to various Portugueze neutral flag ; and (he Eng- 
minor causes of dissatisfaction, was so lish cabinet, fi;pm deference to the jea- 
viulent, that he at once resolved upon lous apprehensions of the emperor of 
war. He made overtures for an alliance Russia, had abandoned the idea of 
to the czar, and to the very monarch to American conquest. But still the inter- 
whom he must as a preliminary resign course, particularly with regard to the 
the electorate, the possible loss'of which conveyance of troops, was inconveniently 
.so incensed him; and without wailing harassed by English cruizers ; and the 
for the necessarily slow advance of the plans for either subjugating different 
expected Russian auxiliaries, he so colonies, or exciting them to assert their 
plainly discovered his temper and his independence, which had once been en- 
purpose, that Napoleon sent his troops tertained, led, perhaps, to the unautho- 
forward into Germany, called upon the rized expedition undertalven by Sir 
Confederation of the Rhine for the sti- Home Pophara against the river de la 
pulated contingents, and set out on the Plata, with the forces that had just taken, 
2-lth of September to put liimself at the and were destined to garrison, the Cape 
head of his army, leaving Lord Lauder- of Good Hope. 

dale still at Paris. On the 27th of June that officer sur- 


Tlie negotiations did not continue 
many days longer. The French minis- 
ter positively refused to admit the tiH 
pomdeiia principle with respect to Sicily, 
or to accede to the Russian demand of 
evacuating the Illyrian provinces. The 
new war with Prussia was deemed no 
token of an honest desire for (leace ; and 
on the (Ith of October Lord Lauderdale 
finally quitted Paris. 

Tlie war with Prussia diverted th^ 
French emperor’s attention from Portn- 
gal. The troops marching 
A.nfiHuk upon Bayonne were recalled, 
and the invasion W'as at least 
postponed. English assistance was 
therefore, for the present, judged unne- 
cessary. Lord Uosslyn returned to Eng- 
land, the troops w'ere otherwise em- 


prised and seizetf Buenos Ayres. The 
enterprise was in every way rash and ill- 
advised. He had not troops sufficient 
to maintain his conquest, and it was re- 
covered I)y the Spaniards as soon as, 
having shaken oft* their first slupor 
of c^nfugipn, they could collect their 
numoers. But the English, if driven 
out of Buenos Ayres, were not ex-* 
pelled from the country. The troops 
remained in possession of Maldo- 
nado, a small fortress lower down the 
river ; and upon the river itself the Bri- 
tish llag still fioated in triumph. The 
momentary capture of the colonial capi- 
tal, together with the continued occu- 
pation of an important position, and 
the command of the river, alarmed the 
Spanish government for its transatlantic 


ployed, and Lord St. Vincent resumed 
ins ordinary station off the mouth of the 
Tagus. But the court of Lisbon was 
convinced by this menace of the folly of 
relying upon its pecuniary sacrifices for 
satety from Napoleon’s insatiate ambi- 
tion ; and strove to prepare, as far as 
might be, for a struggle whiWi it ^as 
evident could only be considered as 
deterred. Some reforms were introduced 
into the financial department, and endea- 
vours were made to replace the afmy in 
the condition from which it had been 
suffered to decline. 

The negotiations with the court of 
Madrid, respecting future combined 
operations against France, went on, 
meanwhile, with redoubled ardour. 
Spain bitterly felt the consequences of 
« . 1 . . • with England in 

? iwli! the loss of her fleets, and 

the consequent interrup- 

ioa to her intercourse with her colonies. 


empife. Similar anxiety was createil by 
the Spanish exile, General Miranda's 
attempt to create a revolt in the Caracas, 
which appears to have fajik^d only from 
want ot external assistance. 

Spain had clearly good reason to 
shrilfk from the nominal friendship of 
France, and from tlie enmity of Eng- 
land; but Godoy, in his endeavours to 
veplace his country in her 
natural connexion, showed 
more ftian ever his utter un- 
fitness for the post to which, in such 
difficult times, he had so unworthily 
risen. Sympathizing in the anger and 
lerro? awakened in Charles's luiiid by 
the words Naj^leon had uttei'ed whilst 
stepping into his carriage to set 
off for the Prussian frontiers, — ‘If 
Charles IV. will not acknowledge my 
brother as king of llie Two Sicilies, his 
•successor shall;’ and elated with the 
tidings of the new German war, Godoy 
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lost sight of the secrecy and caution in tne Peace ; whilst in others it was avowed 
which his hostile designs had hitherto as directed against either England or the 
been wrapped. Without waiting for the emperor of Morocco. The decree lor 
proposed co-operation of^either England levying troops was immediately revoked, 
or Russia, heiflung aside the mask. He and a second circular ordered the go- 
did not, indeed, announce that France vernors to disregard the former. Godoy 
was the enemy with whom he contem- did not, however, rely upon the effects of 
plated a war, but he published a pro- these artifices. He is believed to have 
clamation, in which he summoned the lavished 'nis ill-gotten treasures upon the 
nation to arms; appealed to the patriot- agents of French diplomacy, and to have* 
ism of the people, and declared that the purchased at a high price the good offices 
poor would he called upon for their per- of the grand duke and duchess of berg, 
sonal service, the rich for their money ; whilst he sent a private envoy of his own, 
and that nothing should be neglected in distinct from the king’s, Hon Kimenio 
order to enter gloriously upon the career Izquierdo, to lierlin, humbly to confess 
about to be run. A decree for a levy of and implore forgiveness for the heinous 
sixty thousand men was at the same time fault of taking any step of the least mo- 
sent to the governors of all the different ment without the permission of Na- 
pg,ivinces, together with a circular letter poleon. 

in the spirit of the proclamation. The French emperor was now master 

• This proclamation was dated the 5th of the greater part of the Prussian mo- 
of October, 1800; and on the 14th of narchy ; but the king had not submitted. 


the same month Napoleon, iii the terrible Tlie broken remnants of his army wTie 


battle of Jena, so com- 
‘Iisi)epeil, 
and destroyed the Prussian 
army, which lost twenty thqu,sancl, men 
killed or wounded, and from thirty to 
forty thousand piisoners, that tlie fate of 
the kingdom of Prussia was at once de- 
cided. The king fled to Kimigsberg at 
the eastern extremity of his dominions ; 
the strongest fortresses were surrendered 
as soon as invested ; the French took 


colled ing round him at Khnigsberg, and 
the countless hosts of Russia were ad- 
vancing to his support. Napoleon felt 
that this was not the season for engaging 
in a new war, and he sutfered the hostile 
demonstration of the court of Madrid to 
pass unnoticed. But he sought yet fnr- 
, ther to wifaken Spain by recpiiring that 
sixteen thousand of her best tioops, 
under her best general, the mar(|uess do 
la Humana, should he sent into Prussia 


possession of Berlin; and Buonaparte 
there paused to consider what use he 
should make of his conquests. In the 
palace of the Prussian sovereigns at 
Berlin, Napoleon read the imprudent 
manifesto of the prince of the Peac^ : and 
if the destiny of the Bourbon kings of 
Spam had been previously doubtful, it 
was thencefjjjrward sealed. 

The mere issuing o( the proclamation 
had terrified Portugal into making every 
demonstration that could exonerate her 
from suspicion of participation in a step 
so uselessly offensive '*to a potent foe. 
The news of the battle of Jena struc^w 
the prince of the Peace and his infatuated 
. sovereigns with affri^ut pro- 
A.i>f 18 W). portionate to their recent pre- 

sumption; and they strove 
to obviate the effects of their impru- 
dence by various means, whichC con- 
tradicting each other, proved the 
bad faith against the French emperor 
which they endeavoured to deny. The 
French and Spanish newspapers were 
filled with paragraphs, in some 
which the manifesto was alleged to be^ 
a iforgery by the enemies of the prince of 


as reinforcements of the northern army; 
and he similarly drew off the Spanish 
troops hitherto stationed in Etruria, lor 
the protection of that kingdom. It was 
at this jieriod that the famous Berlin de- 
cree was published, declaring the British 
islands in a stale of blockade ; and Spain 
was of course required fully to concur in 
the execution of this fantastic measure. 

Charles IV., overjoyed at his seeming 
escape from certain destruction, strove 
to express his gratitude to Godoy, to 
whose a6dress he ascribed his supposed 
safety, by new honours and rewards. 
The lavourite was appointed high admi- 
ral, when scarce a ship remained, wnlli im- 
menst emoluments ; he received the title 
of most serene highness, never before 
borne in Spain but by the two Don 
Johns, the illegitimate sons of Charles V. 
and of Philip IV. ; and he was named 
protector of commerce and the colonies. 
Adorned with these new dignities, Go- 
doy made a sort of triumphal entry into 
Madrid that offended the people, and 
both alarmed and irritated the prince of 
Asturias ; but to their son’s feelings 
neither king nor queen paid any regard. 
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They endeavoured to conciliate Nap(\f 
Icon by strict obedience to his will. 
Orders were given for the burning of all 
English manuiactiires, conformably to 
tlie injunctions of the Berlin decree; 
Joseph Buonaparte was acknowledged 
as king of the Two Sicilies, and Ferdi- 
nand iV.’s name inserted in the Court 
Almanach merely as a prinCe of the 
blooil, the eldest of the king's brothers; 
and king, queen, and favourite remained 
salislieil that tliey had fully appeased 
anil satisfied the master of the conti- 
nent. 

Napoleon meanwhile leaving Spain 
and Portugal for future leisure, was 
occupied with an enemy more for- 
midable than any of those 
ForcMirn sutes hitherto vanquished, and 
‘ ‘ ‘ almost new to him. He 
had advanced througli Prussian Poland 
into the kingdom of Prussia, the eastern 
poriion of the monarcliy, whence the 
whole takes its name. There he en- 
countered both the Russian army, and 
a climate to which his own soldiers were 
unaccustomed. A battle was fought at 
Pullusk on the 261 h of December, in 
which a Russian army, under general 
Bennigsen, decidedly gained the advan- 
tage, although the incapacity or diseasj 
of th^‘ comniander-iri-chief, Kamenskoi, 
prevented its being duly followed up ; 
and the French emperor finding his 
troops unable to bear the severity of the 
weather, suspended his operations, and 
went into winter quarters. 

The chief command of the I^ssians 
was about this time transferred from 
Kamenskoi to Bennigsen, and this 
general, clearly perceiving that if Napo- 
leon’s nroops, accustomed to milder 
climates, needed repose and shelter 
during the winter months, that \\as pre- 
cisely the season when his hardy Rus- 
sians possessed some superiority over 
them, attacked, and forced tRem again 
into the field. Many slight skirmishes 
and some pitched battles were fought, 
in which, as both parties claimed the 
victory, and no important consequence 
adjudged it to either, we may fairly con- 
clude that the success was nearly lia- 
lanced, and a tremendous loss of human 
life the chief result. Certainly the 
emperor of the French had never before 
encountered such obstinate resistance ; 
his troops had never before suffered so 
severely. But at length the fall of 
Dantzig and Konigsberg, whence the 
king and queen of Prussia fled to MemeJ, 
attested that the advantage remained 


with the French. Alexander, alarmed 
or discouraged, i^reed to meet Napoleon 
at Tilsit, in order to arrange the pacifica- 
tion of the cgntinent in a personal in- 
terview. • 

Upon this occasion Napoleon exerted 
all those powers of fascination with 
which he was eminently gifted ; and he 
appears to have succeeded in either 
captivating the fancy of the northern 
potentate, and gaining his personal 
friendship, or seducing him to divide 
the w'orld with his late enemy. The two 
emperors had nothing to demand of each 
other, and it was at the expense of their 
feebler allies that they settled their 
disputes. 

On the 7th of July a treaty was signed 
at Tilsit, by which Alexander ratified^all 
Napoleon’s changes of European sove- 
reigns; Prussia was reduced to the ranic 
of an inferior power, her Polish pro- 
vinces being allotted, llie larger part to 
Saxony, as the duchy of Warsaw, the 
smaller to Russia, — Alexander tlius pro- 
fiting by the spoils of his ally ; whilst 
Haiyovet,^and the remainder of the 
Prussian provinces on the Rhine, formed 
the groundwork of the kingdom ot^ 
Westphalia, created for Jerome, the 
youngest of the Buonapartes. Dantzig, 
and other sea-ports of distant neutral 
or friendly powers, were to be occupied 
by France until the conclusion of a ma- 
ritime peace; and to bring about this 
desirable event, Alexander otfered his 
mediation, which was accepted by Na- 
poleon. 

These were the public articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit ; but it was afterwards 
ascertained that, by consenting to Alex- 
aifller’s despoiling his own ally, Sweden, 
of Finland, and hereafte* conquering 
Napoleon’s ally, Turkey, when Egypt 
was to be allotted to France, Buona- 
partf bribed the czar to promise that, 
in case of peace not being concluded 
with England through his mediation, he 
ivould join in what the French emperor 
termed his continental system— namely, 
the eiA:lusion of English commerce and 
manufactures. Napoleon, at the same 
time, obtained his new friend’s assent to 
his own designs upon the western 
Peniifeula, 

The lavish price at v/hich he pur- 
chased Alexander's concurrence in these 
projects (for Finland and Turkey were 
evidently more essential as well as more 
easy acquisitions to Russia than Spain 
4o FVance) has been variously ascribed 
to either his passionate desire of injuring 
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England, or his wish to prepare the way 
for his marriage with a grand-diichess. 
It does not appear that any overture 
towards such a marriage was made, 
but the French emi)eror, convinced that 
the czar was inalieiiahly his friend, 
returned to Paris towards the end of 
July, and devoted his meditations to the 
punishment of Charles IV., and the 
subjugation of Spam and Portugal. 

Whilst Huonapartc was triumphing 
over the north of Europe, the conquest 
of Buenos Ayres had intoxicated the 
British public with dreams of American 
wealth, which, combining with the dis- 
appointment of all hopes of peace, seem 
to have determined the ministry no longer 
to abstain from a field so inviting as 
Sorth America. Sir Home Popliani was 
indeed recalled, tried, and reprimanded, 
for withdrawing the forces appointed to 
defend the Cape of Good Hope, in order 
to make an unauthorized attack upon 
Buenos Ayres, But his successor, sir 
C. {Staling, took fiat sir S. Auclmiuty, 
wit li a considerable body 
p of troops, to mamtam 

, ‘ ’ ‘ the place, the re-capture 

of which was not yet known in Eng- 
land. Sir Samuel judged the posses- 
sion of Monte Video, on the northern 
bank of tiie river, inilispensalde to the 
operations of an invading army. With 
four thousand men he besieged that 
fortress, ami, after a gallant, defence, 
having made a practicable breach, took 
it by storm on the 2iid of February, 
1807. 

He found the province extremely im- 
patient of the tyranny of the mother- 
country, and bent upon establishing an 
independent republic, like the North 
Americans ; <)ut in his opinion the in- 
habitants w’ere totally, unfit to govern 
themselves. He thought, however, they 
would, if persuaded that indepenAlence 
was unattainable, prefer the English to 
the Spanish governmeirt, provided they 
were assured they should not be I’e^ 
stored to Spain at the conclusion of 
peace. These views were not destined 
to be ^(Ued upon. Prior t o their commu- 
nicatioi^o the British cabinet General 
Wtiitdy^ had lieeti sent out with rein- 
forcements, . and he superseded Auch- 
miity on the 11th of May. 

The new commander, w^ho, unfortu- 
nately, possessed neither experience nor 
talent adequate to his situation, pro- 
ceeded, at the head of about eight thou- 
safhd men, to attempt recovering Buenos 
4yres. He had taken no steps to gain 


qprer the inhabitants of town or province, 
and the attack is universally allowed to 
have been most injudiciously arranged. 
The assault took place on the 5th ot 
July. Notwithstanding the undaunted 
courage of the troops it completely 
failed, and General Whitelocke entered 
into a convention with the commandant, 
General Einiers, a French officer in the 
Spanish service, for evacuating Monte 
Video, and the river de la Plata itself, 
upon the liberation of the British pri- 
soners taken by the Spaniards. 

By this time another change had oc- 
curred in the English ca- 
binet, from which might 
have been anticipated a ' ‘ 
more vigorous prosecution of the war 
against the Spanish colonies. Those 
ministers who had shown a desire for 
peace, had, in the month of March, 
quitted ofiiee, in consequence of a dif- 
ference of opinion widi the king upon 
the same question of domestic policy 
that had formerly driven Mr. Pitt 
from the cabinet, and were succeeded 
by lord Hawkesbury, Mr. Canning, 
and their friends, — all professedly dis- 
ciples of Mr. Pilf, at least in his 
foreign policy. The attention of the 
pew ministers w'as, however, in the first 
instance, drawn from American expedi- 
tions, and directed to the north of 
Europe, where they endeavoured, by 
the seizure of the Danish fleet, to dimi- 
nish the evils likely to ensue from the 
confederation there forming against 
England, under the dictation of Napo- 
leon. And soon afterwards the mea- 
sures pursued by that restless conqueror 
pul an end to the war between England 
and Spain. 


Chapter VII. 

Prince^ri^^ent of Portugal required to 
join in the continental system — Offers 
to join in part — French and sSpa- 
nish ambassadors recalled from Lis- 
hurt, and Portugueze ambassadors 
dismissed from Paris and Madrid — 
Regent submits implicitly — Treaty 
of Fontainebleau for the division 
of Portugal — Janot invades Por* 
tugal — Royal family fly to Brazil— 
Janot occupies' Lisbon — Spanish 
troops occupy northern and southern 
provinces — Maria Louisa and her son 
ej'pe! led from Etruria’^ Dissensions 
in the Spanish royal family — Prince 
of Asturias privately appeals to iVa- 
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poleon-^Is accused of conspirasy^ 
and imprisoned — Makes ample con- 
fession, betraying his friends — Is 
reconciled to king and queen — Junot 
dissolves the council of regency, de- 
claring Portugal annexed to the 
French empire^ Seizure of Spanish 
citadels by French troops^Tumults 
at Madrid and Aranjuez—Godoy de- 
prived of all his offices — Charles IV. 
abdicates *. 

Onk of the first steps taken by Napo- 
leon, after his return to Paris, in execu- 
tion of his tle.si<(ns upon llie Penin- 
sula was, in the month of August, to 
order the French and Spanish ambas- 
sadors conjointly, to declare to the 
jirince-regent of l^ortugal, 
must concur in the 
continental system, viz. shut 
bis ports against English commerce, 
confiscate all English property, and im- 
prison all English subjects to be found 
within his dominions, or they were in- 
structed immediately to leave Lisbon. 

The prince and his ministers dared 
not openly resist the French emperor's 
will, even whilst the wiser part of the 
cabinet were convinced that the very 
existence of the country depended upon 
British commerce. In this extremity, 
and jelying upon the friendly forbear- 
ance of England, they strove to pursue 
a middle course. Don John professed 
bis readiness to exclude British ships of 
all descriptions from his ports, but de- 
clared that his religious principres would 
not allow him to seize the subjects and 
propel ty of a friendly state in the midst 
of peace, and that prudence forbade his 
offending England until a Portugueze 
squadron, then at sea, should have re- 


* The authorities prncipally consulted for this 
chapter are, Fuy, Scott, iliKlund, Qtiiii, JUuiico 
White, Seinpere, lleriiardo. Queen Etruria, An- 
nual liegister. Uistory of the Peninsular War, by 
lloburt Suuthev, 3 vols. 4to. London, lh23— 1S32. 
llisiory of the war in the Peninsular and the South 
of France, from the year 1S07 to the year 1SI4, by* 
W. F. P. Napier, C.H. Lieut.-Col. hulf.pay, -l^rd 
regiment, 3 vols. 8vo. London, iS2S, %*. These 
two histories, compared with each other and with 
Eoy's, may be held to afford a satisfactory account 
of the transactions in the Peninsula, the political 
prejudices of Southey, and liis enthusiasm for the 
Spaniards, offering a counterpoise to Napier’s pro- 
lessional prejudices, and excessive admiration of 
Napoleon, whom he seems, somewhat oddly, to 
consider as the friend o{ liberty. Observations on 
aome passages in Lleut..Col. Napier’s History of 
the Peninsular War, by Percy, Viscount Strang-i 
ford, 8vo. London, 1828. Though the point in 
dispute between Lord Strangford and Col. Napier 
Bcarcely regards this history, the English envoy’s , 
little puniphlei has been consulted us the best uu-. 
thorlty concerning the Intentiona of the court of 
Jiebou. 


turned safely home. He was. however, 
well aware thftt the utmost he could 
hope from this answer was, to gain 
time; and notice was forthwith given to 
the British residents, that they would 
do well to dispose of their property, and 
leave the country. 

Napoleon punished this imperfect 
obedience, by seizing all Portugueze 
vessels in ports under his control, and 
ordering the French and Spanish lega- 
tions to leave Lisbon. The Portugueze 
ambassadors were, at flie same lime, 
dismissed from Paiis and Madrid. A 
French army was, by this lime, assem- 
bled near the foot of the Pyrenees, 
bearing the singular title of army of 
observation of tlie Gironde ; and Gene- 
ral Junot, who had succee<led Lawies, 
as ambassador tg Portugal, but bad long 
since left bis diplomatic duties to a 
charge, d'affaires, in onler to pursue his 
more congenial military avocations, was 
appointed to its command. 

/rhe Portugueze a^iibassador at l^aris, 
Don L(mren90 de Urna, and the cabinet 
of tlJslKMi, were alike terrified by tliese 
demonstrations, but did not (piite de- 
spair of averting their country's fate by 
prompt and entire submission, aided by 
the paternal intercession of Spain. The 
prince-regent, on the 8 th of November, 
signed an order to seize such British 
subjects and property as still, notwit h- 
stamling his warning, remained in Por- 
tugal, and despatched the man^uess of 
Marialva, as ambassador extraordinary, 
to bear the tidings of his impiicit ohcili- 
ence to Napoleon. Don Jolin had been 
infoimed that the king of England, in 
consideration of his distressed condition, 
would tolerate the closing of the Por- 
tugueze ports, l)ul that affly further hos- 
tile steps woul(>be deemed a declaration 
of war. Viscount Strangfind, the Eiig- 
li.sfi envoy, therefore, upon the issuing of^ 
this order, withdrew from Lisbon, and 
went on hoard sir Sidney Smitlfs 
squadron, which had just arrived ott* 
the mouth of the Tagus, and now' 
blockaded it. 

There is little likelihood that earlier 
submission could have jirevented the 
invasion and projected subjugation of 
Portugal, which had been decided from 
the moment *when her ships assisted 
those of England to blockade Malta, 
and delayed only till opportunity shouhl 
favour. Her hesitation at once to obey 
the imperious muiTdate afforded, how- 
ever, a sort of pretence for hostility 
wiiich Napoleon eagerly seized, and 
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submission, at all events, came too late. rNeither Napoleon nor Godov had 


Neither could Spain'iT mediation be 
hoped. 

The fears or the ambiUon of Godoy 
had prevailed bver the parental feelings 
of the now nearly imbecile 
A d** 1»07 Charles JV., and Spain was 
endeavouring to share in the 
spoil, not to protect the victim. A 
treaty, the shameless iniquity of which 
can be paralleled only by the treaties 
between Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
for the partition of Poland, had been 
signed at Fontainebleau, on the 27th of 
October, by Marshal Duroc, for the 
French Emperor, and by Izquierdo, 
Godoy's agent, a man without any 
acknowledged diplomatic character, for 
Chiirles IV. It had been negotiated so 
secretly, that it is averred to have been 
concealed from both 1 Vince Mazerano, 
the Spanish ambassador, and from the 
ministers of cither sovereign. 

Ry this treaty Charles surrendered to 
Napoleon his infaht grandson’s kir^g- 
dom of Etruria (King Lewis 1. bad been 
dead some years), over which ha had. no 
^fight whatever, and bargained to receive 
for him in its stead the small northern 
provinces of Portugal Entre Mtnho c 
Dmiro and Trait oft Montes, under the 
name of the kingdom of Northern 
Lusitania, which kingdom the young 
monarch was to hold in vassalage of 
the crown of Spain. The much larger 
southern provinces, Alemtcjo and Al- 
garve were to constitute the principality 
of the Algaives, for Godoy, under a 
similar tenure. And the middle pro- 
vinces were to be occupied by Napoleon 
until a general peace, when, in ex- 
change for Gibraltar, Trinidad, and any 
other Spanish*^30Ssession conquered by 
England, I hey might boi restored to the 
family of Braganza, upon like terms of 
dependence. "The Portiigueze colofiies 
were to be equally divided between 
France and Spain. In execution of this 
nefarious treaty, ten thousand Spanish 
troops were to seize upon the northern, 
and six thousand upon the southern 
state. The army of the Gironde (now 
called the army of Portugal) was to 
march upon the central provinces, in 
conjunction with eleven thousand Spa- 
niards; and another French army of 
forty thousand men was to be assembled 
in all haste in the district whence the 
present army of Portugal was to march, 
in ^ase England sHbuld send succours . 
to her ancient ally, otherwise, thfe lirst 
afirmy only was to cross the Pyrenees. 


waited for the actual signature of this 
treaty to commence their operations 
for carrying it into effect, so impatient 
were both to secure their prey. On the 
18th of October, Junot, in obedience to 
his master’s orders, crossed the Pyre 
nees, and, being kindly received by the 
Spaniards', began his march towards 
the Portiigueze frontiers, wliilst the 
Spanish troops w’ere equally put in mo- 
tion towards their respective destina- 
tions. Those intended to co-operate 
with Junot awaited him at Alcantara, 
under General Caraffa; General Taranco 
concentrated at Tuy those destined to 
invade Northern Lusitania, and Don 
Francisco Solano, marquess of Socorro, 
captain-general of Andalusia, assembled 
at Batlajoz the corps that was to occupy 
the principality of his patron, Godoy. 

Neither the lielpless court of Lisbon, 
nor even Napoleon, seem to have been 
aware of the facilities afforded by nature 
for the defence of Purtugaf. The 
former, in their fond trust to preserve 
peace .by implicit llioiigli 
late oljedience, had neg- 
Iccted to take any mea- 
sures for profiting by their almost path- 
less mountains, and imi)as.sable roads ; 
and Napoleon, who exjiected Nature 
herself to bend to his will, had ordered 
Junot to press forward, without losing a 
single day under pretence of ])rovKling 
for the subsistence of the troops. Ilis 
maxim ^was, that an army of twenty 
thousand men can always provide fur 
itself’ 

The ol)ject of so much baste ’was, to 
secure the persons of the royal family, 
whose removal to 13razil had not only 
been talked of from the beginning of 
these hostile discussions, but was now 
in pieparation, and matter of public 
notoriety, although the prince, whose 
previous determination had been shaken 
by the French party in the cabinet, hesi- 
tated as to the necessity of so jiainful a 
sacrifice. The reckless ha.ste enjoined 
by tlie tmperor, and which cost almost 
as many lives as a pitched battle, was 
very near attaining its end. .Junot 
joined Caraffa at Alcantara on the 
17th of November, and thence issued a 
proclamation, telling^ the Portugueze he 
came to deliver them from the intole- 
rable tyranny of England, and required 
that his army slioiild be received as 
friends. On the 19lh he passed the 
frontiers, whilst the court of Lisbon was 
still awaiting, with some anxiety but 
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little apprehension of immediate dansrcv* 
the result of the prince-regent’s adhe- 
sion to the emperor's continental 
system. 

For five days the French army pressed 
on, over rutrged, barren, and nearly 
trackless mountains, amidst an almost 
incessant rain, and crossing rivers 
swollen to torrents, always without 
bridges, and frequently without boats. 
They brought no provisions, and suf- 
fered severely from extreme want, whilst 
the necessary search after food well nigh 
disorganized the army, and completely 
exasperated the peasantry. Their ad- 
vance through what Junot affteted to 
consider as a friendly country, was 
marked with havoc, desolation, burning 
villages, and all the horrors that usually 
attend hostile invasion. They reached 
Abrantes, little more than ninety miles 
from r.isbon, on the 24th, and the prince- 
regent was still ignorant of an enemy's 
intrusion into his dominions. 

The sccresy with which the treaty of 
Fontainebleau had been negotiated had 
not prevented its transfiiring. The Bri- 
tish government obtained information of 
its tenor, and lost no time in trans- 
mitting that information to lord Strang- 
ford. On the same day •that Jiinoi 
rcachi‘d Abrantes the envoy, from on 
board the English fleet, solicited an au- 
dience of the prince-regent, to commu- 
nicate the intelligence just received. Hut 
the tidings of the advance of the French 
troops, combined, perhaps, vyth the 
announcement in the Monitonr, that 
the hou'NC of Hraganza had ceased to 
reign, had put an end to all^ further 
doubt or deliberation. Even the French 
party could no longer urge the prince to 
rely upon Napoleon’s clemency, and 
Don John determined upon emiiarking 
for Hrazil, with the haste now neces- 
sary, preferring, as he expressed him- 
selt to lord Strangford, the noole entnity 
of England to the false and insidious 
friendship of France. 

The resolution to abandon the con- 
test being adopted, the prince sfhd his 
ministers took every measure requisite 
to prevent a useless effusion of blood. 
A regency, consisting of five persons, 
the marquess of Abrantes being pre.si- 
dent, was appointed to conduct the go- 
vernment, and negotiate with Junot. 
On the 26th a proclamation was jHit ’ 
forth, explaining to the people that, as 
Napoleon's enmity was rather to the 
sovereign than the nation, the prince- * 
regent, in order to avert the calamities 


of war from his faithful subjects, would 
transfer the seat of government to 
Brazil, fill the existing troubles should 
subside, and strictly charging the Por- 
tugueze, more especially flie Lisbonians, 
to receive the French as friends. 

On the 27th the whole royal family 
proceeded to Belem, to embark for 
flight, on the spot whence, about three 
centuries hack, Vasco de Gama had 
sailed upon his glorious enterprise. It 
was a melancholy procession, consisting 
of the old insane queen, who had not 
been seen for sixteen years, and who 
appeared to have just recovered reason 
sufficient to feel the humiliation of the 
step she was compelled to take, of her 
sisters, of the princess of Brazil \\itli 
her children, and of the prince him,^4f. 
They were accompanied by all the mi- 
nisters, and great numbers of nobles. 

During that day. and the following, 
adverse and tempestuous winds detainetl 
the fugitives within the river. And 
thq rapid advanced of Junot, with 
the five or six thousand men whom he 
hadibecH gable to collect at Abrantes out 
of his fine army, excited the more terror^ 
from the circumstance of a Russian 
squadron, under Admiral Siniavin, 
having entered the Tagus so nearly at 
the time that Junot crossed the frontier, 
as to create apprehensions of a ]no- 
jeeted co-operation. Accident alone had, 
however, brought Siniavin to the scene 
of action, and he remained an appa- 
rently unconcerned spectator of the 
course of events. 

The swollen state of the river Zezere 
had'impeded Jiinot's progress, by ren- 
dering it indispensable to re[)air tlic 
bridge, and tins circiimstanee alone 
saved the royal fugitives. wOn the morn- 
ing of the 29lU the wind abated, and 
changed to a favourable point. The 
shi^s set sail and crossed the bar, almost < 
as the French advanced guard was en- 
tering Lisbon. Sir Sidney Smith es- 
•corled the royal family, with four men- 
of-war, safely to Rio Janeiro, the capital 
of Hrazil, leaving the remainder of his 
squadron to blockade the mouth of the 
Tagus. 

Tj^e inhabitants of Lisbon and the 
British admiral had wished to defend the 
city, but the prince-regent and his mi 
nisters, deeply impressed with the im- 
possibility of permanent resistance, had 
expressly forbidden the attempt. Sir 
•Sidney, on sailing ^ith the queen and 
her family, had left orders conformable 
to the wishes of the prince, and the 
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resypncy followed their instructions. The 
people were without lekders, and their 
dissatisfaction evaporated in murmurs, 
.lunottook possession of«^the city with 
barely an esc6rt of weary grenadiers, 
and was received with respect. His 
army followed, arrivina: in stra^fi:ling 
detachmi nts, and order and discipline 
were gradually restored. The treaty 
of Fontriinehleaii remained a secret ; no 
change was made in the regency beyond 
adding to its numbers, with the title of 
im})eri}il commissary, one M. Hermann, a 
Frenchman, belonging to the legation 
which had supplied the place of the 
absent ambassador Junot; and for a 
while Lisbon was tranquil. The Spa- 
nish divisions under Taranco and Solano 
as i^aietly occupied the provinces allotted 
them. 

The Portngueze were indeed rather 
stiinued and bewildered than really sub- 
dued ; but the only time that their dis- 
satisfaction appeared during the first 
lew months of their subjugation, vgas 
on the 13tli of Deceqiber, when Upon 
occasion of a grand review of the’ French 
t*'(K)ps, the arms of Portugal were taken 
down from the old Moorish fort, and 
those of France hoisted in their stead. 
Tlic populace w'as deeply agitated. On 
all sides cries of ‘ Portugal forever!’ 
anil ‘ Death to the French !' resounded. 
Jiiit the military array of the conquerors 
was formidable; and Junot, having 
assembled all the men of distinction in 
Lisbon to dinner, kept them as hostages 
for their countrymen. The people were 
therefore still without leaders, and their 
rage produced only tumults, easily 
quelled by the French soldiers, and tlie 
io'ts of some few lives. 

The first stffps towards the edition 
of the treaty of Fontaimilileau being thus 
taken, the prince of the Peace became 
impatient for its piiblicafion, 

ft'®'" and his own installation in 
his allotted dominions. But 
it is very doubtful whether Napoleon' 
ever meant that treaty for more than a 
means of facilitating his ulterior designs ; 
if he did, his purpose was now changed, 
and he no longer intended to admit of 
any partnership in his new acquisition. 
]}ut even whilst he was negotiating the 
treaty with Godoy, hi# ambassador, 
Beauharnais, was artfully fomenting the 
dissensions existing in the Spanish royal ^ 
family. ^ 

-By the overbearing favourite a second 
#lharnage had been arranged lor the * 
« j^tince of AlstulriaSf ftrbich could hardly 


hG called derogatory, since the selected 
bride was his own cousin, the youngest 
daughter of the Infante Don Lewis, but 
W'as, nevertheless, peculiarly repugnant 
to him, inasmuch as she was likewise 
sister-in-law to the detested prince of 
the Peace, He had given his consent, 
but, as wa^i generally known, contrary to 
his inclination; and Beauharnais sug- 
gested either to him, or to his advisers, 
the idea of releasing himself, at least 
from ties so irksome, perhaps from the 
slate of thraldom in which he was held, 
by the potent interference of the French 
emperor, who was conceived to be per- 
sonally Irritated against Godoy, by his 
hostile demonstrations of the preceding 
year. Ferdinand caught at the idea, and 
on the 11th of October secretly ad- 
dressed a letter to Napoleon, in which 
he solicited both his paternal protection 
against the wicked lavourite who de- 
ceived the king and queen, and the high 
honour of an alliance with the imperial 
house of France, by marriage with some 
princess of the N apoleon dynasty. 

Of this letter the French emperor 
took no notice whatever, and soon alter 
the signature of the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, he set off for Italy, with a degree 
of pompous'*preparation that 
attracted all eyes thither. 

Yet he did nothing cor- 
respondent to those preparations, or even 
for which it seemed worth while to have 
taken the journey ; the chief transac- 
tion being the seizure of the kingdom of 
Etruria, for which assuredly liis per- 
sonal intervention was unnecessary. 

The queen-regent Maria Louisa's ad- 
ministration had been prosperous from 
the moment she had obtained the sub- 
stitution of Spanish fur the French 
troops that occupied all the strongholds 
of Etruria, when she and King Lewis 
took possession of the kingdom. The 
subarequent withdrawal of the Spanish 
troops had not disturbed the public tran- 
quillity ; and the queen and people ap- 
peared. satisfied with each other. Maria 
Louisa' was therefore overwhelmed with 
surprise and affliction when, on the 23rd 
of November, she was abruptly informed 
that her father had surrendered her son’s 
dominions to France ; nor was her 
grief much lessened by the further in- 
telligence that his loss was to be com- 
pensated with a portion of lier sister's 
realm. But even had she still had the six 
thousand Spanish troops at her command, 
resistance would have been manifestly 
idle. As U wm, ber dileretioa 
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spared the trial, for she was wholly dv 
fenceless. With an aching heart she 
took leave of her son's subjects, and re- 
turned with him and a daughter to 
IVIadrid, to await the issue of the treaty 
that had despoiled them. 

She found the dissensions in her 
father’s court more violent than ever. 
Whether Napoleon caused any com- 
munication concerning Fer- 
dinand’s letter to be made 
to Godoy is as uncertain as 
whether Ferdinand was or was not en- 
guaed in a conspiracy against either his 
father or the prince of the Peace; but 
it should seem, that Ileauharnais blew 
the ilames of discoi d, and if a plot there 
were, he was probably its instigator. 
What is known upon the subject may be 
told in few words. 

On the 2 Util of October Godoy in- 
formed Charles that lie had discovered 
a conspiracy of the pi ince of Asturias 
and h'S friends to seize the crown, 
putting the king and queen to death. 
Tile old king, horror-stricken at the tale 
of guilt, placed himself at the head of 
his guards, and proceeded to his son's 
apartments, where he disarmed Ferdi- 
nand, seized his papers, and constituted 
iiim a close jirisoner. On«the 3(Jth, 
proclamation announced to the nation 
the atrocious designs imputed to the 
prince against his parents ; and Charles 
wrote to Napoleon a similar statement, 
to which he added, that in consequence 
of Feidinand’s crimes, a younger son 
would be substituted in his place as heir 
to the monarchy. 

On the 31st all the councils of state 
were assembled to investigate the affair, 
and Ferdinand’s papers wei e laid before 
them. The tenor ot the papers is not 
well ascertained; nor does it* much 
signify, considering that tliey had been 
two days m the custody ol his enemy, 
Godoy. They do not, liowcver, af)t)ear 
to have contained anything very cri- 
minal ; for the person of highest ofEcial 
dignity present, the president of the 
council of Castile, opejii> took t^e part 
of the accused prince. Public opinion 
declared loudly in his tavour, and Godoy 
shrank from following up the course 
upon which he had entered. He only 
affected to persevere so tar, tliat he or- 
dered a solemn thanksgiving throughout 
Spam, on the 3rd of November, for tlie 
kings deliverance from a cruel plot; 
and then assumed the cliaracter of a 
mediator. 

Unthe^ththe ]^i»»ofth«FeaQe{»ie' 


vailed upon the weak Ferdinand to write 
letters of contrition to his parents, and to 
denounce his accomplices, whether merely 
in his letter to Napoleon, or in any really 
criminal design, is eqifhlly unknown. 
These professions of penitence, and the 
accompanying disclosures produced a 
second jiroclamation, announcing that 
Charles, at the queen's entreaty, had 
pardoned his son. Ferdinand was re- 
leased, and apparently reconciled to his 
parents ; whilst numbers of Ihs friends 
and adherents were arrested. 

The French emperor answered the 
king of Spain’s letter from Italy, w'hithcr 
he seems to have gone chiefly to he 
out of the way ot inconvenient re- 
ferences. He disclaimed any inter- 
course with the prince of Astuiias, T*nd 
professed great yidignatioii at his am- 
bassador’s being suspected of complicity 
in any plot; still greater at tlie name 
of any princess of ins dynasty being in 
any way implicated. To Kerdinantl he 
likijwise wrote, acUnoiX’ledgiiig the receipt 
of his letter, but expressing himself so 
vagiely*aiJ to keep glive his hopes of 
imperial protection, without giving hinv 
positive encouragement. The letter to 
Charles produced an immediate request 
on the part of the receiver, that N a- 
poleon would honour him by bestowing 
upon his son and heir a princess ot the 
imperial house of France. To this re- 
quest the emperor assented ; and it was 
understood, that a daughter of his eldest 
brother Lueien was destined to be the 
future queen of Spam. 

Such was the state of affairs in the 
Peninsula at the opening of the year 
1^08, a year fated to behold the com- 
mencement of that awful series of events 
which terminated in seiidiflg the master 
oflhree-toiirtlis 'jf Kiirope to jiiiie in sick- 
ness and in sorrow arnidsl ti»e rocks of 
St. Helena, This series began with the * 
preparations for the most flagrantly 
iniquitous of Napoleon’s matiy acts of 
nisur[)ation and spoliation. He had now 
reape^i ail the advantages which the 
often-named, nefarious "treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau w as calculated to afford him. 
lie was master of Etruria and Portugal ; 
and (jie subjugation of the latter country 
had stripped Spain of neaily ail the 
troops liiat hisfprevious requisitions had 
deft her ; whilst her northern jirovinces 
^were full of FVencli troops, poured into 
them protessedly on their way to Por- 
tugal, but In utter Jlsiegard of the sti- 
pulation prohibiting a second Ftreiich 
MuyfrottiimwsingUie Pyrenees, unlesn 
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Portugal should be actually invaded by 
England. Nothing was* wanting to lay 
the whole Peninsula at Napoleon’s feet, 
except the seizure of tha Spanish for- 
tresses ; and this the emperor ordered 
the commanders of the second army 
of observation of the Gironde to effect, 
cither by force or fraud. At the same 
time discarding all further semblance of 
respect for the treaty of Fontainebleau, 
he directed Junot, whom he created 
duke of Abrantes, to assume the go- 
vernment of Portugal in his name, as 
imperial lieutenant. 

Tlie latter order was first obeyed. On 
the 1 st of February, 1808 , the 
Abrantes went 
in state to the palace of the 
Ingtiisilion, where the regency held its 
sittings, and announced to the deputies of 
the prince of Brazil that their functions 
had ceased, the emperor of France 
having graciously devolved upon him 
the task of providing for the happiness 
of Portugal. The' regency was accord- 
ingly dissolved. A proclamation in- 
formed the people that, the prince-regent 
, having forfeited all title to their allegi- 
ance by his flight to Brazil, the house 
of Braganza had ceased to reign ; and 
the felicity of Portugal was insured by • 
her transference to the sceptre of the 
omnipotent Napoleon, who had ap- 
pointed Junot to administer the govern- 
ment as his imperial vicegerent. In 
proof of this fortunate incorporation, the 
Portugueze arms were everywhere taken 
down and destroyed, and the French 
set up in tlieir stead ; all the offices of 
government were conferred upon French- 
men ; a heavy contribution was levied ; 
and the remains of the Portugueze army, 
which Junoti-had previously reduced 
as much as possible^ were sent into 
France, under the Marquess of Alorne, a 
nobleman who conceived he had he- 
leditary cause of resentment against 
the reigning sovereigfts of Portugal, in 
addition to the personal offence giver, 
him by his banishment from court on 
account of his intrigues on behalf of the 
princess of Brazil: Alorne attached him- 
self, heart and soul, to the conqueror. 

Godoy now plainly saw that Ije had 
been deluded with a phantom of sove- 
reignty, and *that Napoleon, 

spajj. whatever he might have 
A.D. 180 . pigjjggd his word to do, had.» 
no intention of bestowing any part of 
Portugal upon eitlfer the despoiled king 
of Etruria or hiips^f* * Enraged at his 
disappointment^ .alarmed at the 


ircreasing numbers of the French forces 
in Spain, he recalled the Spanish troops 
from Portugal; but Solano’s division 
only had the power of obeying; the rest 
were forcibly detained by Junot. Had 
they all returned, they could have done 
little to oppose the progress of the 
French. 

A third army had now crossed the 
Eastern Pyrenees, and entered Catahmia, 
which could not even profess to be on 
its way to Portugal. The court of 
Madrid, without means of resistance, 
and bewildered with terror, endeavoured 
to propitiate Napoleon by ordering his 
legions to be received into all the 
strongest towns of Catalonia, N avarre, 
and Biscay. They Ihiis placed tlierii in 
the very positions that would have ren- 
dered them complete masters of the 
country, had they equally been in pos- 
session of the citadels as of the towns. 
But these citadels were still in the hands 
of native troops, whom the imperial 
leaders were ordered to expel. 

This could not be well done by force, 
whilst friendship even nominally sub- 
sisted between the two nations ; stra- 
tagem was therefore employed. At St. 
Sebastian and atFigueras, a very simple 
me, which*might be termed a downright 
falsehood, answered the purpose. The 
French generals quartered in the towns, 
asked leave to secure their refractory 
conscripts in the citadels. The court 
had ordered that all wishes of the em- 
peror’s, officers should be complied with, 
and the governors would not therefore 
refuge. The supposed refractory con- 
scripts were the best men that could be 
selected, and their numbers were gra- 
dually augmented till they could over- 
power the garrison, and admit their 
comrades. 

The governor of Pamplona refused a 
similar request, but he permitted sixty 
mee to enter the citadel daily, unarmed, 
there to receive rations for their respec- 
tive divisions. General Duhesme liad 
chosen his own quarters close to the cita- 
del, ahd one nigbt he secretly filled his 
house with armed grenadiers. The next 
morning sixty picked men, with arms con- 
cealed under their cloaks, went too early 
for their rations ; and under colour of 
waiting for their quprter-master, loitered 
about ; some sauntered into the Spanish 
guard-house, whilst others, by a sportive 
scuffle on the bridge, prevented its 
being raised, and drew the attention of 
the Spaniards. At a signal the arms 
of tUe Spaniards ware seized^ the gre- 
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nadiers ambushed in Duhesme’s quar-^ Asturias, rose in tumultuary insurrection 
ters rushed forward, the bridge and on the 1 7th of March. But the fury of 
gate were secured, and the other French the people was directed wholly jiLraiiist 
troops hurrying to join their comrades, Godoy. His mafisionsboth^t Madrid and 
the citadel was won. Aranjuez were broken into ; they were 

At Barcelona a review was held, plundered, and he saved his life only by 
under the works of the citadel. The concealment. But the rich booty was 
garrison assembled to look op. The scrupulously burnt; the splendid in- 
fVench general Lecchi, an Italian by signia of his orders were preserved, with 
•birth, rode on to the drawbridge with all their jewels, and delivered up to the, 
his staff, professedly to pay a farewell king ; and llie princess of the Peace and 
visit to the Spanish commander; and her daughter were escorted, unharmed, 
while the garrison watched some batta- to the palace. The troops made common 
lions that were manoeuvring, others cause with the mob : and although, on 


stole to the drawbridge, and held it 
until their companions could join them. 

All this w»as achieved iu the co\irse of 
February ; and the French were masters 
of the north of Spain, as also of the 
road to Madrid. The grand- duke of 
Berg next appeared on the scene, with 
the title of the emperor’s lieutenant in 
Spain, and took the command of the 
armies ; and thenceforward the treaty of 
Fontainebleau was no longer mentioned. 
Negotiations however still went on ; 
Napoleon still professed friendship for 
Charles IV., and proposed to give him 
Portugal in exchange for the Spanish 
provinces north of the Ebro ; thus to 
avoid any necessity for the jMIlssage of 
French troops through Spanish territo- 
ries. The French emperor likewise 
talked of visiting Madrid, in order to 
settle the affairs of the Peninsula in a 
personal interview with his good ally. 

Godoy was now thoroughly frigliiened 
for the fate of the kingdom, and yet more 
for his own. The king and queen 
shared in his terrors, and it was resolved 
to follow the example of the Porlugueze 
royal family, and emigrate to America. 
This was in all likelihood the very step 
to which Napoleon, who saw hovr well 
it had answered his purpose at Lisbon, 
wished to drive them. The r|quisite 
preparations for removing were made 
with the utmost secrecy and despatch, 
but the design was nevertheless disco- 
vered or betrayed. It was understood 
that the council and Ferdinand haci se- 
verally remonstrated with great vehe- 
mence against it; and the inhabitants 
of Madrid’ and of Aranjuez, where the 
court was then making its spring resi- 
dence, angry at the proposed desertion, 
exasperated at Godoy, to whose infiu- < 
ence they ascribed it, and probably ex- 
cited by the partizans of the prince of 


the morning of the 18tli, the interposition 
of Ferdinand restored the appearance of 
tranquillity, the agitation of the people 
continued. 

The king now sought to allay iflfe 
popular feelirfgs, vwliich he despaired of 
subduing, by announcing that he hail 
dismissed the prince of tlie l\\ace from 
his olfice.s of generalissimo and high 
admiral, allowing hin^ to depart from 
court. This step was too obviously dic- 
tated by the desire of rescuing the 
favoufite •from the effects of public 
hatred, to give the expected salisfac- ■ 
lion. Next day Godoy was found in 
his hiding-place, and it was with diffi- 
culty that Ferdinand, obeying his father’s 
express injiiiiclions, could rescue him 
alive from the populace, for the avowed 
purpose of comrnilling him to prison, 
there to be tried by course of law. 

It is scarcely possible so far to develop 
recent political intrigues as to ascertain 
what share the son really had in these 
macliiyations against his father; but his 
innocence is more improbable than on 
the (prnier occasion ; and the disorders 
ended exactly as he might have dictated, 
had he been their regulatoT, On the 
morning of the •20th, Charles IV.,* 
weari^ with the struggles of the last 
few days, — disappointed that the sa- 
crifice of his favourite had failed to 
appease the insurgents,— heart-sick and 
bitken-spirited at the loss of the idol of 
his affections, of the counsellor upon 
whose advice he implicitly relied, — be- 
wildered by the arts and the urgency 
of his son’s partizans, and terrified by 
the rapW advance of the French upon 
Madrid, — publicly abdicated, and de- 
clared the ])rince of Asturias king of 
Sfain. This step produced the desired 
effect, and the whole nation seemed 
delirious with joy. , 
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Chapter 

A 

Ferdinands accessio7i--Not recognized 
by the French Ambassador — Savary 
persuades Ferdinand to meet Napo^ 
Icon on his way to Madnd — Lures 
him on io Bayonne — Ferdinand re^ 
quired to abdicate — Refuses — Napo^ 
lean sends for Charles /K, Louisa 
Maria, and Godoy to Bayonne 
Charles abdicates in favour of Na- 
poleon — Extorts Ferdinands resi^- 


^ople, as thwarting their eld habits 
and prejudices. 

The nation was delighted with their 
new naonarch ; but their exultation, and 
Ferdinand*8 joy in his accession, and 
trust in the supposetf favour of Na- 
poleon, were alike short-lived. The 
French «ambassador who had been so 
deeply in his counsels, offered no con- 
gratulations upon their success. Murat,* 
to whom Ferdinand amicably and re- 
spectfully notified his accession, gave 
no answer, except announcing the em- 
peror's approach; and the new king 


nation of the crown to himself--- nardly knew what to expect. 

ft! M . *' T._ P. -A XT 1 1^; 1 


Tumult at Madrid — Sanguinary ex- 
ecutions — Madrid submits— Risings 
,, in the provinces — Juntas established 
-—Risings in Juntas es- 

tablished— Napolfonproclaims Joseph 
^ Buonaparte king of Spain— Spanish 
Notables assembled at Bayonne — 
Joseph enters Spain — Battle of Rio 
Seco — Joseph ■ enters Madrid — Battle 
of Baylen — Joseph evacuates Mhdrid 
— Siege of Saragossa— Rqisec^^ 

Ferdinand VI L, notwithstanding the 
neglect of his solicitations 
Napoleon’s protection, 


In fact Napoleon himself seems to 
have been momentarily perplexed by the 
tumults at Aranjuez, and the old king’s 
alxlication. He had hoped probably to 
find the kingdom deserted by its rulers, 
and open to the first occupant. He 
paused upon his journey to await what 
should next occur; whilst Murat, under 
pretence of besieging Gibraltar, pressed 
forward with such celerity, that on the 
23rd of March, before the new king 
had yet had time to visit his capital, the 
grand-duke of Berg, after reviewing his 
troops under the walls of Madrid, en- 
tered the town, and established himself 


Btriurla, AHUtfil Beglffen 


seems to have felt no mis-'- in the ini,?nificent palace of the prince 
— A »:ii rpjjg pYenpj, soldiers were 

generally received as friends, a strong 
belief prevailing that Napoleon's enmity 
was personal to Godoy. This hope was 
somewhat damped the next day, when 
uporf Ferdinand's arrival, Murat paid 
him neither military nor personal ho- 
nours, alleging the necessity of learning 
Napoleon's decision upon the late trans- 
actions, ere the prince of Asturias could 
be acknowledged as king of Spain. 

Wjth a French army in Madrid, Fer- 
dinand saw that the stability of his throne 
depended upon his recognition by the 
emperor of France. He therefore ad- 
dressed a justiheatory account of the 
recent events to Napoleon, and renewed 
his solicitations for the hand of an ira- 
penal princess. Evidently Napoleon 
never meant to acknowledge Ferdinand 
as king ; but it was essential to his 
schemes, since he could not frighten the 
whole Spanish royal family away, to get 
them all into hia own hands; and 
Charles's vacillating conduct afforded 
him the means of so doing. Charlea 
wrote to the French emperor, protesting 
against his abdication as forced* The 
old queen, and her daughter the queen 
of Etruria, wrote to Murat, begging him 
to lava the life Ot bis md their ffiendi 


trust of the emperor's good will towards 
himself^ His first act of sovereignty 
bespoke his full confidence ; it was stop- 
ping the homeward march of Solano 
and his troops, sending them back to 
their Portugueze quarters, and placing 
them altogether at Junot's disposal. 

Ferdinand next settled his adminis- 
tration; he retained several of his 
father’s ministers, especially Cevr*.llos, 
although ^yied by marriage to Godoy ; 
but he likewise raised the chief of those 
who had been imprisloned as his accom- 
plices in the conspiracy of the pr^c^eding 
October, to high posts. Of these he 
appointed Azanza to the financial,' and 
O'Farrel to the vfkr department, and 
gave the command of the Spanish guards 
to the duke del Infantado. He rdeased 
Jovellanos firom prison ; confiscated the 
property of the prince of the Peace, 
mtnout awaiting his trial; repealed 
some vexatious taxes ; ordered the 
tvotvesajl foxes, preserved to indulge 
passion for the chase, to be 
destfoyluy and id)oUshed some pokee 
peculiarly obnoxious to me 

t ^ ■ ■ a. - 

»*• The authorities principally coiwuUed for this 
*' ^apter, are, Southey, Napier, Scott, Foy, Ber- 
nardo, Biglandi Blanco WbiCe, Quin, Queefl of 
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the pt'ince of the Peace, and declared* pletely in the pjawer of the French 
that they wished only for competence in troopa ; but Napoleon wished to ac- 
some safe asylum, where they and he complish the transference of the Spa- 
mia[ht all spend the remainder of their nish crowm to his brother’sjiead quietly, 
lives tog:ether, Murat promised his if not with some shew of legality, and 
support to the two queens, and his pro- the forcible abduction of Ferdinand must 
.tection to Godoy. ... have produced tumult and bloodshed. 

Napoleon required more information Upon his arrival at Bayonne, Fer- 
to enable him to judfje between contra- dinand was courteously re- 
dictory statements. As:ain he delayed ceived, and invited to dine *i«()8 

his journey, and dispatched his aide-de- with the emperor. But 
camp Savary to Madrid. The professed no sooner had lie returned home to the 
object of Savary’s mission was, however, house allotted him, than he was in- 
to inquire whether Ferdinand designed formed by Savary of Napoleon’s defer- 
to pursue his lather’s line of policy, and mination that the Bourbons should 
adhere to the French continental system; cease to reisjn in Spain, and required to 
in which case Savary said the emperor make a formal cession of the Spanish 
would at once recoj^nize him. For- monarchy. Tie was promised in ex- 
dinand a^ladiy agreed; when the mili- change the kingdom of Etruria, so lately 
tary envoy told him that the emperor torn from his nejihtfw, and the hand of 
was already in Spain, on his way to one of the emperor's nieces. If he did 
Madrid, and that it would be but a not immediately comply, be was assured 
proper mark of respect if he should go that the desired cession would be ob- 
forward to meet him. Anxious to pro- tained from bis father# and he should 
pitiatc him upon whose protection he then receive no compensation, 
depended, and fearful that this arbiter of Ferdinand resisted, and bis chief 
bis fate might adopt the cause of the coiinsftlors,* Escoiquiz, Cevallos, and 
abdicated king, Ferdinand immediately Labrador were successively employed 
sent forward his brother, the Infante to treat with Napoleon or his ministers, 
Charles ; and on the 11th of Anril, after and endeavour to change the emperor’s 
appointing his uncle, the Injante hxi- •decision. Some days were consumed 
tonio, president of a council of regency in these negotiations; and the pro- 
during his absence, he left Madrid in vinces north of the Ebro, or one of the 
person, and set out upon his inauspicious American colonies, were vainly prof- 
joumey. fered. Ferdinand declared he would 

As far as' Vitoria, Ferdinand was lured return to his own kingdom, but found 
on by Savary with the hourly exp1*cta- that both his brother and himself were 
tion of meeting his imperial visitor, and prisoners. The emperor had anticipated 
being at once recognized as king. At less difficulty in extorting the desired 
Vitoria he paused, having professed his cession from ih\rdinand, and now ordeied 
determination not to pass the frontiers. Murat to send the old king and queen 
But there he received a letter from Na- to Bayonne, together with G^/doy. 
poleon, written in vague terms, mixing Upon their arrival at Bayonne, Ni^ 
praise and blame, and promising to re- poleon immediately released Godoy and 
cognize him if he could prove his fa- reinstaled him as minister to Charles IV. 
ther’s abdication to have been »volun- The particulars of the negotiation with 
tary ; Savary, who had gone forward fo the infatuated king and queen and their 
Bayonne and returned, assured him coyfemplible favourite are not known; 
that he would be recognized in the very but it appears that they were found much 
first interview ; and a letter from Prince more trawtable than Ferdinand, whose 
Charles, who is said to have penetrated conduct upon this trying occasion gave 
Napoleon’s intentions, warning him not birth ta hopes Which have since been 
to proceed, was intercepted. The po- grievously disappointed. On the 4th of 
pulace attempted to prevent Ferdinand’s May, Oharies, without adverting to his 
departure by force ; and some discarded abdication, addressed an edict to the 
statesmen waited upon him to advise council of, Castile, nominating Pririce 
against it ; but he was now resolved, BArat lieutenant-general of the king* 
and on the 19th of April prosecuted his dm, directing his orders to be obey^ 
journey. Indeed, it may be doubted as emanating from the king in person, 
whether at Vitoria, or even at Madrid, and dilating, on the power and goodness 
Fetdinand really had a choice of going of his great ally, the emperor Napoleon, 
or itaytng 4 la botit pirns be wicdhia* On the waoy fttid Dur^c coneluded 
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and signed a convention, by which 
Charles ceded Spain and 1 he Indies to 
Napoleon, who in return settled upon 
him a handsome pecufiiary allowance 
for himself, his queen, and their chil- 
dren, together with the castle of Cham- 
bord and its estates, and gave him the 
use, for his own life, of the palace, park, 
and forest of CJoinpiegne. The follow- 
ing day Ferdinand (who had addressed 
several firm but respect fill remonstrances 
to liis fatlier, and offered to restore the 
crown to the old king before the Cories 
assembled in Spain) ivas summoned to an 
interview with his parents, in the pre- 
sence of Napoleon, The circumstances 
of this interview are too revolting for 
detail. The old king overwhelmed Fer- 
dinand with virulent reproaches ; the 
queen is even said to* have so completely 
and inconceivably lost siirht of all wo- 
manly feelings as to have actually told her 
son, in hearing of her husband, that he 
had no right to the throne, being the off- 
spring of her guilt. 'I'he youngs king 
was overpowered with the scene, and 
resigned his crown unconUftiorfally to 
his father ; — he was of course not aware 
of Charles s having already given it 
away. 

A further renunciation, in the names 
of himself, his brothers and uncle, of all 
rights, in favour of Napoleon, was re- 
quired of him ; and, alter four days* 
struggle, the unhappy prince signed 
it on the 10th. Ferdinand, his bro- 
ther, and his uncle were then trans- 
ferred to Valen^ay, in France, where 
they were kept as state prisoners. It 
is observable, that the claims of the 

S rincesses are not even alluded« to, 
fapoleon so partial to the Salic 
,law, which he everywhere established, 
that he acted as though it had been ac- 
knowledged in Spain, where the na- 
tional laws and customs were most ad- 
verse to such an exclusion of females; 
and its modified introcfuction by IheBoijr- 
bons confirmed the rights of daughters 
upon the extinction of male heiws. 

Whilst this scene of perhaps unex- 
ampled perfidy and violence was acting 
at Bayonne, groat changes were taking 
place at Madrid. In various parts of 
SMin Spain the good understand- 
A.Dfi808. between the natives and 
5 ^ the French troops, whom tfce 
l^mer at first believed to have come only 
to free the couctry from Godoy, had 
been interrupted by the overbearing tehi- 
per of the soldiery, and the innate pride 
of Spaniards. But nowhere had the 


•disposition of the people so much altered 
as at Madrid. In addition to the gene- 
ral causes of dissatisfaction, Murat’s de- 
portment towards Ferdinand and the old 
sovereigns, as Charles and Louisa Maria 
were called, had both given offence and 
provoked suspicions. These were in- 
creased • by Ferdinand's detention at 
Bayonne, even whilst its cause was un- 
known ; the sending Godoy, whose exe-* 
cution they were impatiently anticipat- 
ing, out of the country, exasperated the 
whole population ; and the appointment 
of a French governor of the city, and of 
French patrols, galled the pride of Cas- 
tilians. 

Of the whole royal family there now 
remained in the capital only Don Anto- 
nio, the regent, Don Francisco, Ferdi- 
nand's youngest brother, and the queen 
of Etruria with her children. N apoleon 
chose to have these likewise within his 
grasp ;* and ordered the grand-duke to 
send Don Francisco, the queen of Etruria, 
and her children to Bayonne. It is said 
that the council of regency earnestly ad- 
vised their leaving Madrid by night, to 
avoid irritating the people; but that 
Murat, whose instructions were to inti- 
midate the capital and the country, and 
who was* consequently watching for an 
explosion to punish, fixed upon nine 
o'clock in the morning as the time, in 
expectation of the tumult that actually 
ensued. In the morning of the 2nd of 
May preparations were accordingly 
made for their departure ; and at this 
sight the long-gathering storm of Cas- 
tilian fury burst forth. 

An attempt on the part of the people 
forcibly to prevent the departure of some 
of the royal carriages, from which they 
seem to have desisted on being assured 
that Don Antonio at least would still re- 
main amongst them, gave rise to the 
first collision between the foreign troops 
ahd the people. How the strange and 
desperate encounter began, between 
twenty-five thousand well appointed 
Frepch soldiers (for so many were 
quartered in and near Madrid) and a 
populace, armed only with such wea- 
pons as they could find, is not quite 
certain ; but the assembled crowd is 
said to have been inflamed to madness 
by the sudden appearance of a French 
officer amongst them, and to have jmme- 
diately fallen upon him. Three' thou- 
sand Spanish troops were shut up in 
their barracks waiting for orders, and 
took no part in the conflict, except at 
the arsenal, where two officers and 
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twenty men, with a single gun, long re- i days afterwards Murat's appointment aa 
sisted the attempts of the French to lieutenant-general Arrived, then the ab- 
secure that important post, dications of Charles and Ferdinand. The 

The mob, it is said, massacred many latter, prior to giving his signature, had 
French soldiers, who were surprised sent full authority and in^ructions to 
scattered about the city, ere the troops the council to disregard his public acts, 
.were prepared for action; and this is the as the result of force, to govern at their 
chiefground on which Murat is acquitted own discretion, and to convoke the 
of having wished for or foreseen the Cortes, These despatches being sent 
tumult. When the troops were ready, secretly, travelled by a circuitous road, 
and the artillery swept the principal and thence arrived a day or two later 
streets and squares, whilst the infantry than the abdications, when the council 
poured volleys into the cross streets, the deemed itself already dissolved. Murat 
scene necessarily changed, and by noon assumed the government, committed its 
the populace w’as routed and dispersed, various offices to Frenchmen, ordered 
The victors pursued the vanquished such remaining Spanish troops as he 
into their houses, and continued the did not incorporate with his own army, 
slaughter for hours. Tranquillity being to be sent out of the country, and as- 
at length restored, an amnesty was pub- sorted that the ‘2nd of May had give?^ 
lished at the prayer of the council of Spain to Nai)oleoiv 
regency ; but Murat (who either thought In the provinces the consequences of 
enough had not been done for his object, that day were far ditlerent from his anti- 
or resented the loss of some hundreds cipations. The slaughter of Madrid, and 
of French soldiers), excepted from its the treatment of P'erdinand at Bayonne 
benefit all men found bearing arms ; and were as the spark of fire*to the mine, and 
as the clasp knives worn by all Spanish the explosion, beginning in the original 
peasants and artizans were held to come cradltf of Spanish liberty, the Asturias, 
under this description, great numbers spread in the course of the month overall 
were sentenced to death by a military Spain. Juntas, or councils, composed 
tribunal, and shot in the course of tiie of the most influential, and generally of 
night. The sum total of Spaniards who •the most enliglitened persons of their 
fell in this massacre is not accurately respective neighbourhoods, were formed 
known, and has been variously estimated iu every province, and most large towns, 
from three hundred to nearly three thou- These governed the several pro- 

sand, according to the views of the vinces, raised troops, appointed officers, 
computers. and took such steps as they judged 

The first effect of the scene of blood fitting for organizing the resistance 
just described, was to intimidate the in- against an enemy, whose treachery and 
habitants of Madrid, and more espe- violence had provoked a burst of resent- 
cially the higher orders, w'ho indeed ment, that would not, perhaps, have 
throughout the Peninsula displayed far beet; felt against an open foe ; at least, 
less courage and patriotism than the had his declaration of war preceded 
labouring classes. These last were less Charles’s abdication. • 
contaminated by the vices and coiTup- In most places Ibe governors ende»^ 
tion of the court; they were less aware voured to quell these tumultuary risings, 
of the magnitude of the dangy to be but always in vain ; and where they per- 
braved in opposing the pleasure of N«.- sisted in their endeavours, their lives 

E oleon ; and in the end, the bold and generally paid the forfeit of their sub- 
onest impulse of their uncalculating de- mtssion t o foreign usurpation. Amongst 
termination, swept away like a torrent these victims was Solano, who had re- 
the prudential reasonings of their Snore tut ned from Portugal, and, as captain-ge- 
cautious superiors. At first, however, neral of Andalusia, taken up his abode 
all Madrid breathed submission. Don at Cadiz, where he perished by the hands 
Antonio, it is said, voluntarily followed of the 4 )opulace. Many other excesses 
the rest of the royal family to Bayonne ; and crimes were committed ; many per 
Murat took his place Jin the council of sons fell sacrifices to the suspicions, 
regency, and the several constituted au- jivtly or unjustly excited by their own 
thorities, professing their regret for, and cinduct, of being agents and partizans 
their disapprobation of, the sedition of of the French ; and many were pointed 
the 2nd, published exhortations to all out as such by individuals who wished 
Spaniards to submit freely to the will of to make the generous passions of the 
the great and good Napoleon. A few multitude instruments for attaining pri« 
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vate endf . Such atrocities are but too 
commonly the fruits of p:reat popular 
excitement ; but this revolutionaiy state 
did not last. The Spaniards sought 
national independence, not exemption 
from the restraints of law ; and when 
the first cfiervescence of passion sub- 
sided, the jieople cheerfully submitted 
to the rule of \hcju?itas they had them- 
selves chosen. 

These juntas were independent of each 
other, and the circumstance of the capi- 
tal’s being in the hands of the enemy, 
and the legitimate national government 
dissolved, threatened to produce a mis- 
chievous anarchy. Patriotic zeal for a 
while prevented or remedied every evil. 
All co-operated cordially to one end; 
•»,.nd when Seville, as next in im]mrtance 
to Madrid and Barcelona, and therefore 
first of the unsubdued cities of Spain, 
claimed for her junta the title of su- 
preme, and a degree of authority over 
the others, those other frankly ac- 

knowledged her pretensions. Inthediame 
of Ferdinand VI 1., the supreme of 
Seville, on the Cthof June, dichiitjd war 
against Napoleon and France. 

The juntas of Asturias and Galicia 
had already sent envoys to England, 
who by means of an open fishing- boat* 
got on board an English (privateer. 
Their mission was to communicate the 
determination of Spain to resist ; and to 
ask for peace vsuth Great Britain, and 
assistance against the common enemy. 
This step was approved and sanctioned 
by the supreme and General Cas- 
tanos, who commanded the camp before 
Gibraltar, and was appointed by the su- 
preme junta to the command of the 
forces of Andalusia, opened a friendly 
comniunic^ion with Sir Hew Dalrym- 
governor of thabfortress. 

The supreme junta, over whiejh pre- 
sided Saavedra, the former minister, 
made every exertion for carrying on the 
war thus boldly decTared. Orders were 
issued for enrolling the whole male ])o- 
pulation of Spain ; combined v^ith judi- 
cious instructions to the Spanish leaders 
to avoid risking their raw_soldiers in 
pitched battles against the disciplined 
veterans of France. Messengers de- 
spatched to Portugal to recall the Spanish 
troops, announce the general insurrec- 
tion of Spain* and invite the co-operatif^n 
Qf Portugal ; and fast-sailing vessels w Ae 
aent to the colonies, to warn them against 
the designs of France and claim obe- 
dience to the supreme as lawfully 
exercising the authority of Ferdinand, 


c In Portugal the tidings of the Spanish 
insurrection were received with enthu- 
siasm. There, as in Spain, 
a spirit of dissatisfaction A.DVr808. 
and irritation, provoked by 
the conduct of the French, had for some 
time been growing; and Junot, like 
Murat,, frad thought to repress it by the 
sanguinary chastisement of a popular 
tumult, though upon a smaller scalei 
The higher orders, indeed, had aban- 
doned all idea of resistance ; and, deem- 
ing themselves absolved from their alle- 
giance by the court's desertion, sent a 
deputation to Bayonne, to implore that 
Napoleon would either incorporate them 
with his own empire, or give them a 
prince of his family for their king. But 
they had received only vague answers ; 
and had even been, as they deemed it, 
insulted by the question. “ Would they 
be Spaniards?” To which the count de 
Lima, president of the deputation, 
answered “No!” in a tone so loud and 
so impressive, as seems to have inspired 
Napoleon himself with some respect for 
the old noble. 

TJie wishes expressed by the deputa- 
tion, however conformable to tlie French 
emperor’s views, Ihwaited those of 
Junot, who himself aspired to the crown 
of Portugal; and he was further pro- 
voked by the proceedings of a junta of 
the three estates, summoned to confirm 
the wishes expressed by the deputation, 
and to improve them by asking expressly 
for J inot as their sovereign ; but which 
occupied itself in preparing a con- 
stitution, to be sworn to by the new 
monarch. The movers of this last 
scheme were punished by the duke of 
Abrantes, and the exasperation of the 
people increased. 

Sitch was the state in which the 
Spanish emissaries found the sister 
kingdof[i. Bellesta, who upon the death 
of Tarranco had succeeded to the com- 
mand of his body of troops, prepat ed to 
obey the mandate that recalled him to 
Spain; but ere beginning his march he 
assisted the inhabitants of Oporto to 
seize upon the French who were resident 
or quartered there, and proclaim the 
house of Braganza. After his departure, 
indeed, the timidity of the governor pre- 
vailed, and he again professed his devo- 
tion to Junot. But tne news of his first 
step spread ; the example of Oporto was 
immediately followed throughout the 
north of Portugal, and a little tater in 
the south. Oporto itself made a new 
and more sueoassful attempt: the 
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governor was thrown into prison ; thc^ 
bishop placed at the head of the Oporto 
junta, which was acknowledged as su« 
preme by all others, and a communica- 
tion w^as opened with the English 
cruisers. J unot disarmed and made pri- 

and sent detachments into ti^disturbed 
districts, who defeated, and m many 
. places, cruelly massacred the insurgents, 
but could not everywhere make head 
against so general an insurrection. 

Napoleon was accustomed to wage 
war against armies, often of mere mer- 
cenaries uninterested in the cause for 
which they fought, and he sot no value 
upon national feeling. Indeed, he seems 
to have neither understood nor appre- 
ciated the higher emotions of man's 
nature. The universal insurrection of 
the peninsular nations, was, in his eyes, 
a mere ebullition of the anger of an idle 
rabble, altogether absurd and insignifi- 
cant. He ordered his generals, Murat 
and Junut, to disperse and chastize the 
rebels, and proceeded with his political 
measures. 

The crown of Spain he is said to have 
originally destined for Lucien Buona- 
„ parte, the ablest of his bro- 

thers. But Lucien wa% 
a republican upon principle ; 
he had besides accumulated in the pub- 
lic service a large fortune, which he was 
enjoying at Home in the pleasures of 
taste and literature; and, in addition 
to the sacrifice of his principles and his 
tastes, Napoleon required from him that 
of his affections. Lucien had mar- 
ried a woman of inferior birth and not 
unimpeached character. But she had 
been a faithful wife to him, and he would 
not comply with Napoleon’s desire that 
he should reimdiate the mother of his 
children in order to wed a princess. ' He 
is believed to have refused tjie crown 
of Spain ; and Napoleon assigned it to 
Joseph, already king of Naples. Joseph 
would fain have continued to govern 
his Neapolitan subjects, whose good will 
he had gained ; and though he Obeyed 
the imperial call to Bayonne, he went 
with the intention of declining the pro- 
posed exchange. But Lucien was the 
only one of the brothers who could re- 
sist the supreme yvill of Napoleon. 
Joseph submitted, and was received at 
Bayonne as king of Spain. 

A sort of Spanish assembly, meant as 
a substitute for the Cortes, and called 
by the French name of the Notables, 
was summoned thither, to meet, and ao^ 


knowledge Joseph, and to accept the new 
constitution to be conferred upon them 
with their new king. The archbishops of 
Seville and Bui;gos, several bishops, and 
about twenty of the lower* clergy, most 
of the grandees, and some of the inferior 
nobles as representatives of the nobility, 
were invited byname; a few great towns 
were ordered to elect deputies to repre- 
sent the commercial interests; and de- 
puties were named for the American 
governments and viceroyalties; about 
one hundred and fifty in all. Of these 
some were already at Bayonne, having 
attended Ferdinand or Charles thither. 
Many obeyed the call, some from be- 
lieving resistance to the power of Napo- 
leon impossible; some preferring re- 
forms imposed by the hand of a forci^ 
conqueror to the yices of their late go- 
vernment ; and more, it is to be feared, 
from motives of personal interest. About 
ninety-one thus assembled on the 15th 
of June, the day appointed ; the others 
eitli#r refused to attend an assembly 
illegally convoked by a foreign usurper, 
or w’sre pr^evented from obeying by the 
people. Don Joseph Palafox who had^ 
accompanied Ferdinand to Bayonne, and 
was named as one of the Notables, made 
his escape thence into his native pro- 
vince, Aragon, where upon his arrival 
he was proclaimed captain- general. 

The best-intentioned of the Notables 
had flattered themselves that in accept- 
ing a new dynasty they should be per- 
mitted to do so upon their own terms. 
But they were ordered to Bayonne to 
adop^ Napoleon’s constitution, not to 
frame one for themselves. That which 
he, gave them was fashioned upon the 
model of the French, with illusory forms 
of freedom and representative govern- 
ment, but withcait any effective cImIp 
upon the power of the crown. The 
Notables attempted to object to one or , 
two points curtailing their own power, 
but found it useless, and subscribed the 
t;onstitution as it was given them. 

Joseph then selected his ministers, 
the great officers of his household, &c. 
Urquijo, who had succeeded to Saavedra 
under Charles IV., and been like him 
displaced by Godoy’s jealousy, was ap- 
pointed secretary of state; Cevallos 
minister for foreign affairs; Jovellanos 
jfor the interior, Cabarrus of finance; 
RPinuela of justice ; Azanza of the Indies ; 
Mazarredo of them wine ; O’Farrel of the 
war department. Tne duke del Parque 
was made captain of the body-guards ; 
the duke del Infantado colonel the 
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Spanish, and the prince de Castel Franco 
of the Walloon guards; the duke of 
Hijar, the marquess of Aiiza, and the 
counts of Fernan-Nun(fz and Santa 
Coloma were named to liigh posts in the 
household. Of these persons only 
Jovellanos and Cabarrus were absent ; 
and Jovellanos alone lirmly and per- 
severingiy refused to hold office under 
the intrusive King, hut of those present 
some appear to have accepted the places 
ottered them merely because they saw 
no other means of getting back to their 
own side of the Pyrenees. 

The Portugueze deputation could nei- 
ther obtain IVgiii Napoleon a decisive 
answer, nor any information touching 
their future destiny. Perhaps he re- 
served their crown for the general who 
should best merit by quelling the 
peninsular insurrection ; ]jerhaps he 
intended to incorporate Portugal with 
Spain, and lelt the moment unpropit ious 
for announcing this purpose. Tliat he 
looked upon the tw*o peninsular kingdoms 
in different Jiehts is apparent. The 
Spanish Notables were pernvWed 4o re- 
ctum home with Joseph. The Portu- 
gueze deputies, who had spontaneously 
sought him, w’ere sent to Pourdeaux, and 
tliei e detained as hostages or ])risoners. 

Tlie affairs of the Peninsula thus set- 
tled, the brothers parted. Quitting 
Bayonne, the emperor returned tri- 
umphantly to Paris, and transferred 
the kingdom of Naples to his brother- 
in-law, Murat. Then, as though nothing 
remained to be done in the south, he re- 
paired to Erfurth in Germany, there to 
meet the emperor Alexander, and cfecidc 
with him the fate of the rest of Europe. 
The new king of Spain entered his 
allotted kingiljm on the 9th of July, and 
issued proclamations inviting 
A.D^llV subjects to submission by 
tlie fairest promises of ^ood 
government. But he found it requisite 
to pause at Vitoria, until Jiis imperial 
brother's generals should have com*, 
pelled those reluctant subjects to make 
way for his progress to his capital. 

This did not seem likely to be an 
affair of any great difficulty, for the in- 
surgents were as yet unsupport ei^ from 
abroad. Their deputies had indeed 
been received with enlluisiastic sympa- 
thy in England ; supplies of all they re| 
quested, arms, clothing, and moneys 
were liberally furnished ; military men 
were sent by government to various 
points, to consult with the juntas, 
observe the spirit of^ the people, and 


their means of defence, and report the 
result of their observations for the 
regulation of future measures ; the Spa- 
nish prisoners in England were released, 
clothed, and sent home, and the war 
between England and Spain was declared 
to he at an end. 

Furthejr,^ alt hough the Spanish depu- 
ties asserted that they needed no auxili- 
aries, the ministry resolved to send out 
an army to co-operate with the natives in 
the liberation of the Peninsula. But the 
strength of England was then, as usual, 
frittered away in various remote expedi- 
tions ; and the only immediately disposa- 
ble force consisted of about nine thou- 
sand men, who had been assemt^cd at 
Cork for an attack upon South America. 
All hostile measures against the Spa- 
nish colonies were now out of the ques- 
tion; and Sir Arthur Wellesley, to whom 
the command of this small body of men 
was given, was directed to proceed with it 
to the assistance of Spain and Portugal. 
The indispensable preparations for the 
sailing of this expedition, how’ever, re- 
quired some time, and Sir Arthur was 
still in Ireland when Joseph crossed the 
Ibdassoa. 

On the first symptoms of resistance, 
Murat haiVfortified the palace of Buen 
Ketiro, nearly adjoining Madrid, made 
dispositions for defending the capital 
(which his successor, Savary, followed 
up), and sent generals of merited repu- 
tation, with considerable divisions of 
the aripy, in several directions, to sup- 
press the rebellion, as it was termed, and 
control the country, Dupont, with 
twelve thousand men, entered Anda- 
lusia; Moncey marched with as many 
against Valencia ; Lefebvre was in 
Aragon ; and Bessieres, with forty thou- 
sand men, maintained the communica- 
tion between Madrid and Bayonne. The 
success of the adverse parties in these 
difibrent Situations had been various. 

At Cadiz, notwithstanding the incon- 
testable lukewarmness of Don Thomas 
Morla, the new governor, a French squa- 
dron fiad been compelled to surrender, — 
and that, nominally, without the aid of the 
British fleet, which, however, lying otF 
the mouth of the harbour, prevented 
Admiral Kosilly from escaping to sea. 
Moncey had been ^repulsed with con- 
siderable loss from before Valencia, 
wtiich its inhabitants defended with a 
bravery calculated to atone, in sdme 
measure, for the atrocities committed 
at their first rising, and far exceeding 
those that stained any other place. 
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Duhesme had failed in an attempt upo|| file, which had previously seemed dis- 
Gerona; l^ut Lefebvre had defeated the posed to suhmit^refusedtotakethe oath 
Aragonese under Palafox. and laid siege required of them to the new sovereign 
to Saragossa; and the generals under and constitutipn, alleging that both must 
Bessieres* command had defeated Cuesta first receive the sanction *of the nation 
and many of his colleagues, making through the Cortes; and the Spanish 
themselves masters of Valladolid, St. soldiers who did duty jointly with the 
Ander, and other important 'towns. French, deserted by whole guards at a 
But the greatest battle tha*l; had yet time, leaving not a single sentinel at his 
. occurred in this war, was now to be post. The first tidings received by 
fought for the purpose of opening Joseph at Madrid were in harmony with 
Joseph’s road to Madrid, whither Na- the character of his reception, 
poleon had enjoined him to repair with Dupont had advanced prosperously, 
all speed. Cuesta, with the army of defeating all who opposed him, as far 
Castile, and Blake with that of Galicia, as Cordova, which he took by storm, 
had united at Rio Seco, where their but almost without resistance. He there 
combined forces amounted to thiity found himself unsupported, whilst Anda- 
thousand men. Bessieres attacked them lusia was in arms all around him, and 
on ^ the Nth of July with little more retreated as far as Andujar, where Jie 
than fifteen thousand. The Spaniards fortified himself to await the reinforce- 
Ibught bravely, but their position was ments he had solicited from Savary. 
bad, and the superior skill and disci- A body of eight thousand men was sent 
pline of the French very soon prevailed to him. But Andujar was a badly 
over their courage and numbers. They chosen position, to occiijiy which he was 
lost five or six thousand men, killed and obliged to scatter his*small army in de- 
woiinded. and twelve bundled prisoners, taenments ; and it is alleged that anxiety 
The two generals threw the lilame on to pi^'seiwg the immense booty collected 
each other, and separated in mutual dis- in the plunder of Cordova furlhei^ 
gust, Blake retiring upon Galicia, and crippled his movements. 

Cuesta into Leon. This victory cost However that were, Castanos, an old 
Bessieres less than four hundred mei^ soldier, possessed sufficient military skill 
Joseph pursued his journey ; and on the to take advantage of Dupont's errors. 
20th made his triumphant entry into He attacked him with about double his 
Madrid. numbers, and gained a victory so com- 

But if the spirits of the new king were plete, that at Baylen, whither four days of 
elated by the triumph obtained at Rio engagement had drawn the French main 
Seco, the circunislances of his entrance body, and upon the very day of Joseph’s 
into his capital were not calculated to entrance into Madrid, Dupont, with 
confirm his hopes of a long and pros- nearly twenty thousand men, surrendered 
perous reign. Orders had been given uporf condition of being sent with his 
that the streets through which the pro- whole corps to France. The terms of 
cession was to pass should be decorated, th^capit illation were afterwards broken 
according to Sjianish custom, by hang- by the vindictive rage of t*ic peasantry, 
ing tapestry, &c.. from the windows, whom their generals could nut con kNi iff ^ 
and that the church bells should be rung. Numbers were put to death, and the 
The inhabitants obeyed ; but the tapestry restf instead of being sent to France, « 
they hung out was old, dirty, anti ragged, were confined in the hulks in the Bay of 
and the bells tolled as tor a funeral. Cadiz, where they suffered every kind 
The meanest of the populace scorned to •f misery, and the greater part perished, 
pick up the money scattered amongst This, however, applies to the French 
them as the king passed, leaving* it to only, the Germans, Poles, and Swiss in 
the French soldiers ; and the theatres, Dupont’s army mostly entering the 
which were opened gratis in honour of Spanish service. Morla justified the 
the day, were filled only by Frenchmen, breach of the convention on t wo grounds ; 
Lisbon had displayed a similar spirit, one, the French having endeavoured to 
when only three houses obeyed the carry off churoh plate as private bag- 
order to illuminate, upon Junot’s pro- ffage, the other, the impossibility of find- 
claiming Portugal to be under Napo- Jig vessels to transport .so many men. 
Icon’s sceptre. In both instances the The effect of the victory of Baylen 
demonstration of feeling was so general, npon the hopes and fSars of both parties 
that it was impossible to think of imme- was far beyond what would have been 
diate punishment. The council of Cas- its intrinsic value in ordinary wars. 
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l^e triuiii{)h of any number of undis- 
ciplined levies over the dreaded veterans 
of France was so unexpected, except 
by S))anish arrogance, jliat whilst it 
create in the* friends of the Spaniards 
an unreasonable reliance upon their 
prowess, it struck Joseidi and his par- 
tizans with terror, and filled Napoleon 
himself with raj^e. Madrid, upon which 
the victorious Andalusian army could 
now advance unopposed, was no lon^j^er 
deemed a residence for Joseph ; and on 
the 31st of July, after a residence of ten 
days, having summoned Bessicres from 
the pursuit of Blake and Cucstato pro- 
tect his retreat, the king and his party 
evacuated the capital, and withdrew to 
Vitoria. Before leaving Madi id, Joseph 
ave free permission to all those who had 
accepted office under him, in the expec- 
tation of the immediate submission of 
Spain, to leave him if they thought fit. 
The permission was congenial to the 
kindly disposition of the man, but in 
truth he could hardly have compi^led 
any one to stay with him. The dukes del 
Infantado and deiParque had^iiirevb'usly 
made their escape in disguise, and joinecl 
their countrymen. Cevallosand Pinuola, 
as well as most of the great household 
officers availed themselves of the king's 
otter, and remained at Madrid. The other 
ministers and some courtiers followed 
Joseph, still believing that Napoleon’s 
brother must, in the end, carry the day. 

Another triumph obtained soon atter- 
wards by the Spaniards, raised, and de- 
servedly, yet higher the admiration now 
felt for them throughout Europe, but 
unhappily at the same time increased 
that haughty self-confidence which so 
nearly caused their ruin, by deceiving 
themselves aoid their allies, and counter- 
‘•^vrji.'ngthe measures undertaken for their 
relief. This triumph was the successful 
defence of Saragossa. Lefebvre had at- 
tacked that capital of Aragon on the 1 5th 
of June, thinking to carr^ town, protec- 
ted only by a wall, at the nrst assault. Ho 
was repulsed, after some hard fighting, 
and encamped out of reach of the city guns, 
to await reinforcements. By the 27lh 
he obtained them, and invested the town. 

The resistance of Palafox and the 
Sara^ss^s shows what determined re- 
6olutIcb|Man effect, under the most 
disadyl^feeous circumstances. Thr 
FrenA bombarded the town, and th* 
people contrived to place beams end- 
ways against the Bouses, so as to afford 
some shelter from the shells. As their 
houses were destroyed, they retired into 


yieir cellars. When the French* by the 
power of their numbers and their artil- 
lery, had forced their way into the city, 
the Saragossans still defended them- 
selves, street by street and house by 
house. This lasted nearly two months ; 
during the whole of which time the 
women, atMhe suggestion and by the 
example of the young and beautiful 
Countess Burita, formed themselves into 
companies, and, led by the ladies of 
highest rank, were seen in the midst of 
the hottest fire, carrying provisions to 
the combatants, and relief to the 
wounded, or removing these last to the 
hospitals. One young woman of low 
birtli gained a celebrity which has 
eclipsed that of her countrywomen. In 
the discharge of her ajipointed and 
regular female duty she one day chanced 
to find the battery, to which she was 
conveying meat and wine, deserted by 
those serving it; so many had fallen 
that the survivors had shrunk hack. 
Snatching a match from the hand of a 
dead artilleryman, she fired a gun, and 
then vowed never to quit it alive whilst 
a Frenchman remained before Sara- 
gossa. Shamed by her courage the 
men returned to their post, hut she 
peverthelef s faithfully kept her vow, and 
is known by the name of Augustina 
of Saragossa. 

At length, when the brave citizens 
hoped little more than to die amidst the 
ruins of their city, the enemy, dis- 
couraged as well by their invincible 
obstinacy as by tidings of the capitula- 
tion of Baylen, and the evacuation of 
Madrid, resolved to raise the siege. It 
was on the morning of the 14th of 
August, that the Saragossans, awaking 
to their melancholy tasks, were agreeably 
surprised by seeing the besieging army 
in full retreat. 


Chapter IX. 

Sir Arthur Wellealey sails with an 
English army — Lands in Portugal — 
Battle of Poliza — Battle of Vimeiro 
— Convention of Ointra — Junot evor 
cuates Portugal — Re-establishment of 
the Prince-Regent's authority— Dis- 
sensions q/’f/ie Jqntas in Spain — Cen- 
tral Junta elected — Proclaims Ferdi- 
nand VIL — Propose^ eo-operatwn of 
Sir John Moore tdth the Spanish 
army — Baird lands at Coruna — Na- 
poleon enters Spain — Defeats suc- 
cessively Blahe^ Belvedere^ C<Mtavx>s^ 
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Palafox, and San Juan — Occup^s 
Madrid^Threatens Spain with an-- 
mxaiion to France — Preparations 
against Portugal and South of Spain 
— Moore enters Spain — Accomplishes 
his junction with Baird from Coruna 
— Marches against Soult — Beaches 
Sahagun — Napoleon leaves Madrid 
to attack him— ‘Moore retreats — Na- 
poleon returns to France — Battle of 
Coruna — Re-emharkalion of the 
English *. 

At this period of the war a new actor 
appeared upon the stac;e, upon whom, 
thenceforward, the fortune of the Penin- 
sula mainly depended. Upon the Pith 
of July the liritish expedition sailed 
from Cork ; and its commander, sir 


Arthur himself, from all the information 
he could colled, this appeared to be the 
most advisable plan. The bishop freely 
promised th^ co-operation of a Portu- 
gueze corps of five thoiiM.nd men, under 
the insurgent commander-in-chief, Don 
Bernardim Freire de Andrada, and 
cattle for draught and food. 

With these promises General Wel- 
lesley returned on board; despatched 
orders to General Spencer (who having 
been sent from (xibraltar to support 
Castanos, was left disposable by the 
surrender of Dupont), to join him, and 
proceeded to land m ]\Iondcgo Bay. 
The operation was very much facilitated 
by the students of Coimbra having 
seized the foi tress of Figueiras, that 
commands the part of the shore i>if>st 


„ . . , „ , . Arthur Wellesley, as 

f&'s soon as the whole was 
fairly under weigh, pre- 
ceded it in a frigate, in order to gather 
the information requisite for regulating 
its destination. 


convenient for tips purpose. It was the 
51h of August before all the troops were 
on shore. Spencer having arrived 
during the landing, his junction raised 
the numbers of the little aimy to thirteen 
llvusand; and witR tlum sir Arthur 


He landed at Cornua on the ^0(h, began his march toivards Lisbon. 


and learned tlie event of the battle of Tlic Bjritish commander had an early 


HioSeco. But although, in consequence interview with the Portugueze general 
of that defeat, Galicia, at the moment Freire, when it was at 


of sir Arthur's visit, lay at the mercy once apparent how lit- . 

of Bessieres, the self-conlid«ntj?//;i^a (ie- tie aid he was to expect ' Xd. 

dined the aid of his troops. They still from the bishop’s pro- 
affirmed that they had men enough, and mises, or m any way from the allies 'he 
needed only money and arms. Nay, had come to serve. Freire refused to act 
they even undertook to send an army in conjunction with Wellesley, unless the 
into the north of Portugal, to assist in latter would undertake to feed the Por- 


clearing that country of the JFreiich; tugueze troops from his own stores, 
and they strongly advised the British This, besides its unreasonableness, wa.s 


general to land his forces on the banks 
of the Douro. At Oporto sir Arthur 
again held a consultation wdth the 
national authorities, and the bishop, who 
here reigned paramount, declaring him- 
self to be strong enough in the north, 
urged that the landing should be effected 
nearer to Lisbon, where the principal 
body of French lay with Junot* and to Sir 


im|j|ossibie upon a coast, the clangers of 
which make the communication between 
ap army and its ships very uncertain ; 
but sir Arthur’s remonstrances were un- 
availing ; and he was glstl to accept, by 
way of comprcimise, a battalion 
fantry and two hundred and fifty horse, 
whom, as he incorporated them with hisp 
own army, he of course undertook to 
feed ; and to dispense with Don Bernar- 


* The authorities principally consulted for this 
chapter are Southey, Napier, Scott, Foy, Bif^hind, 
Annual llegister. Narrative of the Peninflilar War 
from 1808 to 181:1, by facuteiiant*Genciul the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry, 4lo., London, 18S8. An- 
nals of the rcniimulur Campaigns from 1898 to 
isi'l, by the author of Cyril Tiiurntoii, 3 vols., 
12ino., Edinburgh, 182». Life of the Blost Noble 
Arthur Duke of Wellington, from the period of 
his lirst achleveinentM in India, down to the Inva- 
Bion of France, and tliB Peace of Paris In 1814, 
by G. Filllott, Esq., 8vo., London, IHIS. Military 
Memoirs of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
by Captain Moyle Sherer. for Dr. Lardner’s Cabi- 
net Library, 3 vols., 8vo., London, 1830. These 
works, mostly by eye-witnesses and sharers in the 
scenes they describe, have been consulted as addi- 
tional checks upon those elrtady quoted, and upon 
each other. 


• dim’s co-operation. 

Tl^e insurrection had compelled Junot 
to disperse his troops, now amounting 
to about twenty-five thousand men, 
through the country, in order to garri- 
scnjthe different fortified towns, and put 
down various bands of insurgents. He 
himself still Occupied Lisbon with the 

J main body of his army ; but the popu- 
lation of the capital had long displayed 
an inclination to fgllow the example of 
•their insurgent countrymen, which could 
only be repressed by a powdrfbl military 
force; and this temper being) of course 
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heightened by the appearance of an jojfied, was not above five miles distant, 
English armament upon^the coast, ren- and that the English fleet, expected with 
dered it inexpedient that he should cither the brigades of generals Anstruther and 
take the field in person, or materially Acland, was in sight. He, therefore, 
weaken his mdkns of coercion. Upon proceeded to Vimeiro in order to protect 
receiving intelligence of sir Arthur’s their landing; and, thus reinforced to 
landing, he sent Laborde, one of the about sixteen thousand men, proposed 
ablest of the French generals, from Lis- turning thj left flank of the position 
bon, with three thousand foot and five now occupied by Junot and his united 
hundred horse to check the progress of forces, — about fourteen thousand men, 
the British ; and calling in his various —and endeavouring to cut him off from 
detachments, he ordered them severally Lisbon. But, unfortunately, sir Ar- 
to effect their junction with Laborde. Ihur Wellesley was no longer com- 
Under these circumstances, the English mander-in-chief. 
commander's object was to prevent the The English ministry had not known 
junction of the several detachments, — an how to appreciate the man, whose extra- 
object which the skill and celerity of ordinary talents had as yet only been 
his movements enabled him, in the most tried in India, — a military field which it 
iirfj'ortant instance, to effect. is the fashion to contemn, — and three 

Laborde was upon tlje direct line be- senior officers had been appointed to 
tween the British army and Lisbon, his supersede him, and, as it proved, each 
force having been increased by jimc- other. The nomination of one of these 
tions that could not be prevented, to could not be blamed, for sir John Moore 
about six thousand^ men; and Loison, then certainly ranked higher in public 
with seven or eight thousand men, estimation as a general than sir Arthur 
was hurrying by forced marches from Wellesley; but sir Harry Burrard and 
the south to join him. The mfjidit 5 ‘ of sir Hew DalrymiJe had never been in 
Wellesley’s advance, before which La- situations to display military capacity, if 
horde retired, disconcerted their plans, they possessed it, that could be put into 
Loison found Leiria, where he expected competition with either of the two for- 
to join Laborde, in the possession of the n>3r, who vwire both, as junior officers, 
English. He retreated to Santarem ; placed under their command, 
and the exhausted state of his troops Sir Harry Burrard arrived on the 
compelled him to give them some re- very day that the reinforcements joined 
pose ere he again set forward upon a sir Arthur ; and with all the caution of 
new line. old age, and of a military system now 

Wellesley was thus enabled to attack obsolete^, refused to sanction the advance 
Laborde at Roliza on the 1 7th of Au- of an army deficient in cavalry and artil- 
gust, with great numerical superiority, lery horses, especially as ten thousand 
He drove him from his position with men were daily expected with sir John 
comparative facility; but Laborde f^ll Moore. The 13ritish army accordingly 
back about a mile to much stronger remained at Vimeiro ; but sir Harry had 
ground, whei^ he again awaited the not yet landed, and the command, sub- 
’feigiish, and here the "battle was san- ordinately, remained with the victor of 
guinary. The corps ordered to turnjhe Roliza. The difference produced by the 
' French position lost their way ; the im- caution of the superior officer was, that 
petuosity of the troops, and, perhaps, of the intended assailants were themselves 
the general, precipitated the attack assailed in a position not selected for 
without waiting for the delayed flank* receiving an attack, 
movement; and the difficulty gf the Onthemorningof the 21st, Junot fell 
ground allowed not more than four upon tbe British army, with the impe- 
thousand 1o get into action. Every tuosity characterizing his countrymen 
obstacle was, however, surmounted by and Napoleon's warriors. They were, 
the detern^ned courage of the troops ; however, repulsed in every attack ; the 
the division that had strayed appeared defects of the position, and the almost 
upon thd right flank of ttte French, and total want of cavalry, were immediately 
Labolide, after displaying both skill and| remedied by the ability of the general, 
intrepidity, abandoned the contest, re- 1 and the loss was far greater on the side 
treating in good orc^er. of the French, and less on that of the 

After the victory was gained, sip British, than at Roliza. The battle was 
Arthur understood that Loison’s divi- over by noon ; a considerable portion of 
sioD, whkih Junot himself had now the army had not been engaged, and sir 
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Arthur proposed to follow up his word, that the convention of Cintrawas 
tory, pursue the retreating enemy, cut not the result #to be expected from the 
him off from Lisbon, and thus deliver victories of Roliza and Vimeiro cannot 
the capital from the French yoke. be disputed, but the extravagant repro- 

Again Burrard's caution checked the bation it encountered wses the offspring, 
successful general, whose boldness of partly, of the equally extravagant elation 
enterprise alarmed him. He had landed of spirit produced by Dupont’s surren- 
during the battle, but refund to take der — in fact, upon similar terms had 
the direction from him who had so ably they been as faithfully executed — and 
begun it. When the day was won, how- partly of Portugueze clamour. This 
ever, the same reasons that previously clamour, again, had a 
induced him to forbid the projected ad- two-fold origin. The 
vance prevailed to forbid the pursuit, people were enraged at 
and still the army remained at Vimeiro. being disappointed of 
The great advantages which might have their revenge both upon the French 
been derived from the victory were thus troops, by whom, after having received 
lost ; but it must be observed, in justi- them as friends, they had been oppressed, 
iication of sir Harry, that his deter- plundered, and grossly outraged, and 
mination was formed upon generally upon those of their own countryn^n 
admitted sound military reasoning, and who had joined ^ith the foreign enemy ; 
that it is no great depreciation of any and the intriguing bishop of Oporto, 
officer to say that he was inferior in who aimed at rendering the junta he 
military genius or judgment to sir Ar- ruled supreme in Portugal, bitterly re- 
thur Wellesley. The fault lay in the viled a measure which; by at once eman- 
successive appointments. cipating Lisbon, rSplaced the capital 

Sir Harry Burrard's authority ex- and the provincial city in their natural 
pired almost as soon as he had thus relatives situations, 
unfortunately used it ; and on the 22nd Such as it was, the convention jf 
sir Hew Dairy mple landed to take the Cintra was signed, and Portugal deh- 
supreme command. On the evening of vered from her conquerors, on the 30th 
the same day, before he coiiW well ma^e of August, within a month of General 
himself master of the state of affairs, Wellesley’s landing. Much difficulty 
General Kellermanwas sent by Jiinot to and wrangling arose from the attempts 
the British camp to propose an armistice, of the French to carry away public 
and the evacuation of Portugal by the plunder as their private and lawful pro- 
French troops upon conditions. The perty ; these attempts were at length 
favourable moment for advance ^ad now resisted and prevented, and the lives of 
been lost ; Junot occupied the strong the offenders preserved from the vindic- 
position of Torres Vedras ; another bat- five fury of t he Portugueze by the energy 
tie, fought on disadvantageous ground, of ftie British officers and soldiers. The 
would have been reiiuisite for obtaining Sj[)anish troops that Junot had disarmed 
possession of Lisbon, and that fair city and made prisoners were released, their 
might probably have been utterly de- arms were restored to tkem, and they 
stroyed by the enemy ere they quitted if. were sent by nea to Catalonia, 

Under these circumstances sir Arthur express desire of Castanos. 

Wellesley himself saw no objection to a The authority ’of Queen Maria and the^ 

convention that, besides delivering the prince-regent was now restored through- 
whole kingdom of Portugal from the out Portugal. Sir Hew Dalrymple, dis- 
foes who tyrannized over the unhappy • regarding the Oporto cabals, reinstated 
country, and still held all the strongest the council of regency appointed by the 
fortresses', should leave the Engli^ army prince at his departure, supplying the 
free to proceed to the assistance of place of those who had deserted to the 
Spain. French with two persons named by the 

Whether better terms might have been priqpe in case of vacancies, and with the 
obtained than those to which Dalt^mple bishop of Oporto, whom he hoped thus 
agreed, it is not th% business of this his- lo conciliate? and the marquess das 
tory to inquire. The great advantages f Minas. Then, committing the govern- 
specilied were gained ; and it is to be« ment of the country to them, he began 
remembered that Junot, although de- his preparations for entering Spain. He 
feated, had been allowed time to resume %was, however, recalled to stand a sort of 
a position incompatible with hia sub- trial for concluding the convention of 
mitting to disgraceful conditions. Hi a Cintra ; sir H. Burrard and ||r A, Wei- 
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lesly returned home to give evidence 
upon the subject, and the command de« 
volved upon sir John Moore. 

Little more than sixty tiutiisand French 
troops were nofw left in Spain ; and had 
there been either real energy and union 
in the Spanish councils, or an English 
army in the field of the strength that 
England could, and, in wisdom, ought 
to have sent thitlier, under him who was 
first selected for the command, the Pe- 
ninsula might even then have been 
cleared of invaders. 13 at the British 
army with all its reinforcements did not 
exceed twenty-five thousand men. Sir 
John Moore w'as of a temperament ra- 
ther desponding than sanguine: although 
a brave and able officer, he had not the 
sek'l reliance characteristic of a master- 
mind, and tlie conduct pf the Spaniards 
abundantly justified his mistrust of the 
allies, in co-operation with whom he was 
required to risk an army too valuable to 
be rashly hazarded^ but too small singly 
to engage the French forces now con- 
centrated upon the Ebro. 

The several once unconnected starves, 


aVnost to the foot of the Pyrenees, Spa- 
nish pride deemed all accomplished, and 
the restraints 'aiat had compelled union 
were no more. Provincial ambition, local, 
and even individual, interests, jealousy, 
and intrigue tainted the patriotism of tne 
juntas. They counteracted each others 
views, whilst the plans of Castanos, 
who possessed judgment and experience, 
were thwarted by generals endowed with 
courage only, and by commissioners 
from juntas which, keeping out of dan- 
ger, had not even the merit of boldness, 
when they urged foolhardy measures. 
The junta of Seville, apprehensive of 
Madrid's assuming the supremacy natu- 
rally belonging to the capital, forbade 
Castanos from advancing upon that 
city for upwards of six weeks after the 
surrender of Dupont, and thus was the 
opportunity of striking a perhaps deci- 
sive blow lost. 

Meanwhile discussions were going on 
as to the mode of government to be 
adopt ed. Florida Blanca, the president of 
the Murcian jz^wto, and the council of 
Castile (which, on the evacuation of 


constituting the king- 
dom of Spain, had 

Civil Tr.iiu*actions, 

A.D. 1808. never been thoroughly 
blended into one whole 
by a uniform free constitution, — a com- 
mon participation iti the blessings of 
which might have created a common 
interest and sympathy amongst all Spa- 
niards. Their recollections of liberty 
were associated with their existence as 
separate states, and as they started up 
simultaneously, but without concert, to 
repel foreign aggression and usurpation, 
each province stood alone with its oi%n 
govern ingyww/a, jealoue of every other 
province ; ancf, from the arrogance and 
'*1g?biance peculiar to tke Spanish cha- 
racter, each deemed itself singly able to 
vanquish the French armies, Thejttnra^, 
delighted with the novel enjoyment of 
power, were especially; jealous ' of their 
authority. All sought to exercise an’ 
absurd control over the generals cjyosen 
by themselves to command their several 
armies ; and as none would hear of their 

g eneral being subject to anv authority 
ut their own, there could be no (om- 
man^-in-chief. 

DlMjie the first burst bf national re- 


Madrid, had there assumed the reins of 
government) strongly pointed out the 
necessity of some central executive 
pewer, and «he evils resulting from the 
existing anarchy of independent jmw to.?. 
The convocation of the Cortes, or the 
choice of a Sicilian prince as regent, 
were proposed, amongst other expedi- 
ents. At length it was agreed that each 
junta should send two deputies from its 
owm body to form a central and sove- 
reign ywwto, each separate ywwto, how- 
ever, still governing its own province. 

This central y'Mwto consisted of thirty- 
five members, a body far too numerous 
for wielding the executive power of the 
state; and hence even more than the 
weakness usually inherent in federative 
governments prevailed in Spain, at a 
moment when the utmost vigor and 
unanimity were indispensable to her 
very existence. The Central Junta was 
install^ at Aranjuez on the 26th of 
Septenkber. Florida Blanca, one of the 
Murcian deputies, was chosen presi- 
dent(Jovellanos was the only other mem- 
ber of much reputation), and its first 
measure was a solemn proclamation of 
Ferdinand Vll. < 


sentjPlit a sense of common danger,^ During the time that these arrange- 
and^ftsommon detestation of the ihsi- c ments h^ been under 
conqueror baij, as we have seen, discussion or in pro- 
averted the evil effe^ of such feelings^ grass, Castafios had 
But now that Spanish energy had driven at i^i^togth obtained 
ibeintrui6teldii||iiidiiiil9i^ km k adran^ to Madiidf Imt Ul 
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most earnest remonstrances, and repr^- Napoleon with his own army, was 
sentatiorts, that every army ought to be hourly expecte^upon the coast, 
considered as national, not provincial. Those troop's had been detained ill 
failed to extort the Seville per- the north of Germany, and were ntt* 
mission for his proceeding to the northern tioned in Denmark, whai the Engfish 
provinces. There Blake was prevented admiral in the Baltic with great di£B* 
from acting against the enemy by want culty communicated to them the recent 
of cavalry, with which the ^tractable events in Spain. La Romana and his 
though patriotic Cuesta refused to sup- men had reluctantly sworn allegiance to 
ply him, in resentment of their previous Joseph, and upon hearing of the Spa- 
dissensions. Cuesta was soon after- nish insurrection, he and they became 
wards removed from his army in conse- impatient to return and aid in the deli- 
quence of a quarrel with the Leonese verance of their country. By seizing 
and CmXxdX juntas, which obliged him the Danish small craft they contrived to 
to visit Aranjuez in order to justify him- possess themselves of one of the many 
self. The auspicious moment was al- islands lying between Denmark and 
ready lost. JPrance was now pouring Sweden, where they maintained them- 
one hundredMliousand additional men selves until taken off by British vessels, 
into Spain, N ey, duke of lillchingen. They were intended to land at Santwi- 
temporarily holding the command until def, and form \\\^nucleus of a more dis- 
the emperor should arrive from Erfurth ciplined army than any yet in Spain, and 
to rule the war in person. Castauos anxiously looked for the arrival 

The French army was, however, still and support both of such troops, and of 
waiting Napoleon’s arrival to make a a general of la Komana’s experience, 
forward movement, when the Spaniards, i)ne of sir Artlntr Wellesley’s rea- 
lo the number of one hundred and thirty sons for approving the convention of 
thousand men, formed in a crescent Cinlra had been, that it immediately set 
around them. Blake and Azevedo, with the English army at liberty to ente^ 
the Galician and Asturian armies, con- Spain. But this advantage was either neg- 
stituted the north-western extremity of lected or lost in the care of investigating 
the crescent, occupying line from the circumstances of that convention. 
Bilboa to Burgos. The count of Belve- It was not till the beginning of October 
dere with the Estremaduran levies, the that sir John Moore received orders to 
Walloon guards, and some volunteer enter Spain, and co-operate with the 
battalions of students from Salamanca, armies assembled around the French, 
was stationed for the protection of Bur* Sir David Baird was, at the same time, 
gos. Castahos, who, by the euperior sent to CoruBa with ten thousand men, 
authority of the Central Junta, had, at to act under Moore, who appointed 
length, been allowed to join his assem- Salamanca for their junction. Deceived 
bling countrymen with his Andalusian by false reports as to the condition of 
troops, lay at Soria, at the head of what tl^e roads leading directly from Lisbon 
was now termed the central army. And to that town, and which, though very 
Falafox, with the armies of Aragon and bad, proved not to be iirfiracticable for 
Valencia, extended from Saragossa to wheel carriages^ he unfortuniMeIy«utr<2f» 
Sanguessa, at the north-eastern point of his artillery and one column of his army 
the crescent. The English army was ex- roiTnd by Badajoz,— thus, of course, 
pected from Portugal to join the collected terially delaying his operations, 
strength of Spain. Further obstructions arose from the 

The nation, proud of the forces thus 'situation of Baird’s corps. Although 
brought together, clamoured ibr a previous notice had been given of their 
pitched battle, that should drif^e the coming, when they reached Coruna on 
enemy and the intrusive king over the the I3th of October, they were not suf- 
Pyrenees. The Central Jmta shared fered to land until leave was obtained 
this unwise impatience, and ut^edthe. fron^ the Central Jun/a, and were thus 
generals to engage, notwithstandtng the detained a. needless fortnight on board, 
remonstrances of Castafipe, who.'Vra9 Neither fS^md* nor means of transport 
almost accused of treachery for his «tted been provided; Baird was unfur-< 
crastinating policy, ’—‘notwithstanaifig with pecuniary resources, and 

the English army had not yet orossedHhe Moore's own military chest was reduced 
Portugueze fr(mtier8,-^notwi^istandiiig «o low that he ooald*|iet afM him more 
la Homana, with ten thousand of tj)i than 6000/., whM m wlkdaii and 
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suppliedby the profuse munificence of the ^e main body of the British army, had 
English ministry, refus^ the troops of out just arrived at Salamanca, that 
their benefactors every kind of succour. Baird had advanced no further than 
Indeed, most of the juntas appear to Astoria, and that Hope, with the artil- 
have misapplied the money sent by £ng- lery, in consequence of the lengthened 
land to their own purposes, and ohen to road he had followed, was far distant at 
have made no use whatever of the arms the Escurial. Then, feeling himself as 
and stores. It was at length, by a loan yet secure on his right, he turned his 
from the funds which Mr. Frere, the forces against Castanos and Palafox, 
British plenipotentiary, was bringing whilst his cavalry swept the plains of 
over to place at the disposal of the Cen- Leon and Castile. On the 23rd, Lasnes 


tral Junla, and of which he took upon 
himself thus to appropriate a small por- 
tion, that sir David Baird was enabled 
to begin his march. November was 
considerably advanced before he could 
quit Coruna. Moore did not cross the 
frontiers till the 1 1 th of that month ; and 
th(. absurd precipitation of the Central 
Junta, and of those inexperienced gene- 
rals, who were equal' in authority to 
Castafios, had already brought the 
Spanish forces into collision with the 
French. 

This unfortunate collision began ^on 
the part of Blake. Unacquainted with 
the amount of force opposed < to him. 
and eager to secure Bilboa, and raise 
Biscay, he, on the 24th of October, be- 
gan a series of operations intended to 
cut off Marshal Ney. After many days 
skirmishing and manoeuvring, he was 
defeated, on the 30th, byLefebvre, duke 
of Dantzig, but retreated, rallied his 
men, and being joined by some of la Ro- 
mana’s troops, who were now landing, 
he again made head. 

But Napoleon himself entered Spain 
on the 8th of N ovember, and the influence 
of his genius was immediately appa/ent. 
On the 10th Soult, duke of Dalmatia, 
attacked, defeated, and utterly routM 
Belvedere. Hi then turned upon the line 
<««pfrA^reat of Blake, whpm Victor, duke 
of Belluno, defeated at Espinosa on the 
v^lth, and Soult finally annihilatecf at 
Reynosa on the 1 3th. The greater part 
of the veterans brought back from the 
Baltic were destroyed ih Blake’s succes-* 
tive defeats, — all having landed during 
this series of disasters, and joindd the 
Galician army in detachments. Blake 
fled to the Asturian mountains, where he 
reunited the relics of his army, and met 
la though disappofnted 

in schemes, assumed the com- 

martfl of these routed troops, and ex-c 
erted tdmself strenuously to re-organize^ 
and reinforce them. 

The emperor no^ moved his head*} 
quarters forward from Vitoria to Bur- 
gos, He asctprtained that Moore, with 


attacked Castailus and Palafox at Tu- 
dela, and completely routed them. The 
latter fled to Saragossa, the former 
retreated towards Madrid, rallied what 
troops he could at Calatayud. and 
marched to defend the pass of the Somo- 
sierra. That he was able so to do is 
ascribed to the three days spent at Soria 
by Ney, who was ordered to cut otf his 
retreat ; — a delay variously attributed to 
envy of Lasnes, to the desire of plun- 
dering Soria, and to ignorance of the 
value of lime in warlike operations. 
Ney was without science, and is said to 
have been good for nothing as a general 
till the balls were whistling about his 
ears. 

Napoleon now advanced upon Madrid, 
and on the 30th reached and attacked 
the Somos^Tra. Castafios had been 
deprived of the command of his army, 
which was still distant ; but the pass was 
defended by General San Juan, with the 
remains of the army of Estremadura. 
He had posted his troops judiciously, 
but they fled after firing one volley, and 
afterwards sought to excuse their panic 
by accusing their unfortunate com- 
mander of treachery, and murdering 
him. The French crossed the mountains 
almost unopposed, and appeared before 
Madrid. 

In the moment of danger the ineffi- 
ciency of the Central Junta became ap- 
parent. The former energies of Florida 
Blanca hetd withered under the chilling 
influence of extreme old age; and those 
of Jovellanos were, like his health, some- 
what impaired bv the effects of his cruel 
imprisbnment. What remained to them 
were further wasted in the dissensions 
naturally arising between the able mi- 
nister of a despotic sovereign, and the 
philosophic advocate of liberal opinions. 
On the approach of the French armies 
the whole body fled* towards Badajoz. 

During this time sir John Moore was 
in a state of the most painful uncer- 
tainty. The armies with which he had 
thought to co-operate were no more, and 
his own was still incomplete,. Hope 
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and the artillery had joined him, bull the tidings Colonel Graham brought 
Baird had not yet passed Astorga. His back to Salamaifca on the 9th of De- 
own cautious "and desponding temper cember. 

inclined him to fall back, and secure Moore's situation was unquestionably 
Portugal. But he was assured by Mr. one of great difficulty. 

Frere that Madrid would emulate Sara- The French are stated „ , , 

gossa ; he was urged to assist the to have had two hun- ^ Id, isoa^' 
heroic self-devotion of the people, and dred thousand men in 
he was willing to do so as far as he Spain ; he could not bring into the 
deemed consistent with prudence. He field above twenty-five thousand ; Ma- 
despatched Colonel Graham to ascertain drid had fallen; and of the Spanish 
the real state of affairs at Madrid, and armies nothing remained witliin hisp 
awaited his return himself at Sala- reach but the few thousands, half clothed 


manca, and Baird at Astorga. 

Napoleon had appeared before Ma- 
drid on the 2nd of December, and sum- 
moned the city to surrender, with fearful 
threats in case of resistance. The in- 
liabitants and the garrison really were 
bent upon emulating Saragossa, and 
had made preparations for defence. But 
they had no leaders. The Central 
Junta had fled, and Morla, who held 
the chief command, was, if not a traitor, 
at least no Palafox. He either despaired 
of success, or was already preparing to 
desert his country’s cause. He opened 
a treaty with the French, and checked 
and chilled the zeal of the people. Re- 
sistance soon became evidently hopeless. 
On the night of the 4th, the tUarquess* 
of Chastelar with the troops evacuated 
the town, and retired to join the rem- 
nants of the routed armies that were 
reassembling on the Tagus. On tlie 
morning of the 5th Morla surrendered 
Madrid. • 

The emperor took possession of the 
palace of the kings of Spain ; and in his 
proclamations threatened the Spaniards, 
that, unless by their conduct they earned 
Josepli’s pardon, he would find another 
kingdom for his brother, and make Spain 
a French province. Such threats were 
not adapted to conciliate the haughty 
Spaniards; and the really beneficial de- 
crees he promulgated, diminishing life 
exorbitant power of the clergy, and the 
number of monks and nuns, by exas- 
perating the whole ecclesiastical bqdy, 
confirmed the nation in its enmity to 
him and his dynasty. Regardless of this 
enmity, however, Napoleon prepared to 
overrun and subjugate Portugal and the 
south of Spain with his grand army, 
whilst a division of thirty five thousand 
men again besieged Saragossa. The 
Central Junta continued its flight to 
Seville, and the troops, which the differ- 
ent generals had rallied in considerable 
numbers, prepared to defend the Sierra 
Morena and the Tagus, Such were 


and half armed, that la Romana was* en- 
deavouring to organize. He had lost 
all confidence in Spanish professions,, 
and was convinced that Mr. Frere, who 
still vehemently urged him to attempt 
something, was deceived by his zeal in the 
Spanish cause, and» his ignorance of the 
Spanish character. Nevertheless Moore 
resolved to make such a diversion as 
should recall Napoleon from the south 
and from Portugal, and, if possible, to 
destrfty Soult, who was within his reach 
with inferior numbers, before he could 
be reffi forced. But he undertook this 
hold and generous enterprise with a 
heavy heart, and, as appears from hbt 
own letters, as sacrificing his own judg- 
ment to what he knew were the expccta* 
tions of the British public. Nay, so 
convinced was he that he should be* 
compelled, not merely to retreat, but 
also to evacuate the reninsula, tliat he 
is said to have refused the offered com* 
mand of the Spanish armies, whicli 
would have been most useful had he: 
meanl^ven to defend Galicia. 

Moore began his movement on fho 
lltht effected his junction with Haird, 
and reached Sahagun on die 2fst of 
December. There he haltea two days 
for his supplies, leaning to attack 
Soult^n the 24th. Buton the 23rd he re- 
ceived information from la Romana tliat 
Napoleon, upon hearing of his advance,, 
had suspended all his operations in the 
south and west, and was marching in 
full for«e against the English. The 
projected diversion was thus accom- 
plished; and as twenty-five thousand 
men could not confront between ont? 
and tw 0 hundred thousand, who werei 
at the emperor's command, he begaia 
his retreat towards Galicia, where he 
priposed embarking, and carrying his 
army southwards to join the Spanish 
forces collecting in Andalusia. 

f he retreat was most disastrous. 
Officers and men disliked it ; the bonds 
of discipline were early relaxed,, and^ all 
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jhe calamifies/only to be prevented by 
its strict observance, »vere the conse- 
uence. La Romana h.id promised to 
efend Leon ; and, if obl^ed to abandon 
that town, to'^rctreat info the Asturias, 
avoiding; the intended line of the British 
march. But oven la Romana could not 
control Spanish insiirffent troops ; they 
evacuated Leon immediately, and when 
Moore reached Astorj^a, where he had 
considerable ma,i?azines, and where he 
proposed to refresh and re-organize his 
army, re-estahlishing its discipline, he 
found the place occupied bylaUomana’s 
six thousand men. A scene of undoscrib- 
able disorder ensued. No regular dis- 
tribution of rations could be made; the 
troops got possession of the wine- 
f ‘ores ; and from this lionr the bulk of the 
army was a mere drunken mob, never 
resuming any semblance of order or 
propriety except when there caiipeared a 
prospect of a battle. Tlien all were 
again found British soldiers. 

On the 1st of Jianiiary, 1809, thp day 
after Moore quitted Astorga, Napoleon 
entered if at the head of eighty thuusand 
men and two hundred pieces of artillery, 
and, it is said, was eye-witness to one of 
those cavalry skirmishes so frequent 
during this retreat, and in which the 
British were uniformly successlul. Upon 
the present occasion a corps of English 
horse defeated a much larger corps of 
the cavalry of the imperial guard, and 
took many prisoners, including general 
Lefebvre. At Astorga Napoleon re- 
ceived tidings that Austria was again 
arming, and deeming Spain conquered, 
and the English army in the' toils, 
he judged his own personal exertions 
no longer necessary. He coram'itled 
the flirt her\^ursuit of Moore to the duke 
Dalmatia, the abl«st of his generals, 
assisted by the duke of Elchingen, the 
two divisions amounting to abouf sixty 
thousand men, and he himself hastened 
to Paris. ^ 

At Lugo sir John offered Soult bat Je 
on the 7th, but the Marshal showed no 
inclination to engage till lie should be 
joined by Ney ; and Moore continued Ins 
yetreat. On the lllh he reached Co- 
ruha, but the transports he exi>€^ted, de- 
tained. adverse winds, did not arrive 
nn^.fth| 10th. Their^ delay gave occa- 
fioli the battle of Coriiua, wlientin 
the English army, on tlie leili, redeei^ed 
whatever disgrace had all ended Iheir 
retreat; and sir ‘John Moore, falling in 
the field, and dying at the very moment 
Lis army bad gained the victory, ended 


life as a soldier wishes to do, and 
escaped the bitter censures with which 
a disappointed public, justly or unjustly, 
always loads an unfortunate general. 
The French were completely repulsed, 
and sir John Hope, upon whom the 
command had devolved, embarked his 
troops the next day unmolested. Incon- 
sequence* either of their distressed con- 
dition, or of Hope's being unacquainted 
with Moore’s plans and instruchons (he 
was third in command, Baird, the 
second, having been severely wounded 
in the battle), they immediately returned 
to England. 

It is painful to censure a brave officer 
who fell gloriously, and perhaps none 
but military men are coinpetent to judge 
of military operations. We will not 
pretend to criticize Moore’s general plan 
of campaign ; but when, at this distance 
of time, we reflect upon what British 
ti oops have done under a different ge- 
neral, it is difficult not to believe that a 
little more alertness might have enabled 
Moore to crush Soult ; and by thus rid- 
ding iiimself of one enemy, to conduct 
his reireat more leisurely, and conse- 
quently with less suffering, — if not to 
maintain himself upon the frontiers of 
,vGalicia, ar at least in Coruna or Ferrol, 
or both, and thus to save from the French 
the Spanish squadron lying in the latter 
harbour. 


, Chapter X. 

Second ncffn of Saragofisa — Joseph re^ 
enters Madrid — Saragossa fails — 
Soult invades Portugal — Command 
of Port ugueze troops given to Ge- 
veral Beresford — He remodels the 
army, appointing British officers — 
War between France and Austria — 
Wellesley returns to Portugal — 

v ExpHs Soult from Portugal — Joins 
Cuesta — Battle of Talavera — Sir 
Arthur separates from Cuesta — 
Vanegas and Blake defeated — Battle 
of Wagram — Peace of Scfwnbrunn — 
— - Walcheren ec^edition — ArHzasa 
defeated—Fall of Gerona — Guerrillas 
— Progress of the French — Central 
Junta flies to Cadiz — Appoints 
a regency ^Their wjudicious con^ 
duct — Viscount Wellington's mea- 
sures for the defence of Portugal — 
Counteracted by Lisbon regency — 
Fall of Ciudad Rodrigo — massena 
invades Portugal — Fall of Almeida 
p— IV dlington retreats •^ Battle of 
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Busaco—~Ltnes of Torres Vedras^ 
Trant surprises' the French hospital 
at Coimhra^Suprcme authority in 
Portugal given to Wellington — Mas- 
sena takes post at Santarein*, 

The Spaniards did not suffer the respite 
thus dearly purchased for^hem to 
pass altogether unprofitably. The south 
bank of the Tagus was still 
theirs; and the duke del 
Infantado collected the frag- 
ments of some of the dispersed armies 
at Cuenca, with which he even hoped 
to recover Madrid. But Ids lieu- 
tenant, Vanegas, was defeated by their 
joint rashness and improvidence, and he 
retreated into Valencia, w lienee he was 
summoned to Seville by the Junta, de- 
])rived of his command, and like Cas- 
tanos, remained under suspicion. The 
armies of Ciiesta and of the marquess 
of Palacio were now the chief protection 
of Andalusia. 

In Catalonia an attempt to recover Bar- 
celona was defeated by St. Cyr, who like- 
wise took Rosas. In Aragon Monceyhad 
laid siege to Saragossa. In Galicia la 
Romana sheltered himself and Ids little 
band amidst the mountains, whilst Soult 
overran the province; Ctruna siu^ 
rendered to him as soon as the English 
troops were safe on board, and Ferrol 
followed its example, delivering up the 
squadron in its port. 

On the 22nd of January, Joseph re- 
turned to Madrid. His second entrance 
does not appear to have called forth the 
same demonstrations of national feeling 
as the first. The municipality and the 
several councils received him with loud 
professions of loyalty, and all the popu- 
lation took the oath of allegiance; 
trusting, it should seem, to judge by 
their subsequent conduct, to the power 
of dispensing with oaths, which ignorant 
and bigoted Catholics believe fhat their 
priests possess. Joseph instituted mi- 
litary tribunals for the immediate and 
severe punishment of all persons con- 
victed or suspected of disaffection^to his 
government, 

* The authorities principally consulted for this 
chapter are, Southey, Napier, Scott, Marquess of 
Londonderry, Elliot, Sherer,Blgland, Annals of the 
Peninsular Campaigns, Annual Heglater, Memoirs 
of the late War, comprisingahe Personal Narrativeof 
Captain Cooke, the Campaign of 1809 in Portugal, 
hy the Earl of Munster, and the Campaign of 
1814, in Holland, by Lieutenant Moodie, S vols,. 
l*Jmo., London, l&U. Memoires du Marichat 
Suchet, Due d*Albufera, sur ses Campagtui en 
JtSspagne, depuU 1808 jusfu*en 1814, ecritt par 
liuWma, 2 tom., Paris, 1828,— works of the same 
character ae those before referred to. 


Saragossa had been invested by Mar- 
shals Moncey ayd Mortier, on the 20th 
of December, and summoned to sur- 
render ; Palaijpx gave the answer that 
might be expected from his conduct in 
the former siege, and with his brave 
townsmen prepared to stand a second, 
yet more destructive. They deemed 
themselves better prepared for it, having 
raised some fortificalions, and being re- 
inforced by numbers of armed peasants 
and part of the army defeated atTudela, 
whilst Palafox’s brothers were seeking 
assistance for the city in every direc- 
tion. Their efforts to relieve it were un- 
successful ; the convoys they collected 
falling into the enemy’s hands. It was 
only in defending towns that the 
Spaniards offered effective resistance ^ 
the French. 

For a w'hile the siege languished; 
Mortier and his division were recalled, 
and dissension existed amongst the be- 
sieging generals. But, on the 22nd of 
Jamiary, Lasnes assuWd the command, 
and urged on the operations with rc- 
douWed •'iigoiir. On the 1st of Fe- 
bruary the besiegers forced their en-, 
trance into the town, and for three 
weeks was the struggle, street by street 
and house by house, again maintained, 
with all the circumstances of affecting 
heroism recorded on the former occa- 
sion. But the numbers that had 
thronged to defend Saragossa were her 
bane : pestilence was engendered in the 
crowded cellars, and proved a yet more 
deadly foe than the French. The posts 
were manned by hospital patients, sit- 
ting,* because they could not stand; 
Palafox wjfS in his bed delirious ; and on 
the 22nd of February the Junta capitu- 
lated. Lasnes violated IHfe cajiit illation 
in many points, and sent Palafox, ’ 

liberty had been stipulated, prisoner to 
Fn^cc. The Central Junta loaded the « 
city and all its inhabitants and defenders 
With praises, Iionour, and rewards. 

• The re-conquest ot Portugal was now 
the object of the French. 

Soult was appointed governor 
of that kingdom, and ordered 
to invade it from the north, whilst Victor 
and JLapisse were to co-operate with 
him, the former in the south, and the 
latter from Ciuriad Uodi igo. Soult pro 
|>08ed to cross the Minho near its 
piouth, and march straight upon Oporto : 
this plan was foiled by tlie bold re- 
sistance of the armed peasantry to his 
passage of the river, on the 15th of Fe- 
bruary, and he was obliged totakeacon- 
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siderable circuit, defeating la Romana’s 
few troops in his way 9 — a delay most 
important at a moment when Ihe weak- 
ness of the regency, an^ the reduced 
numbers of tlie British at liisbon, ren- 
dered Portugal little capable of resistance. 
From these hindrances, it w»as the 10th 
of March before Soulf entered by the 
western province ofTras os Montes. In 
his progress to Oporto he experienced 
sufficient opposition from the peasantry 
and disorderly regular troops under 
Silveira, to form a plea for a seventy 
of military execution, and an indulgence 
of military licence «and outrage which, 
if it produced momentary submission, 
inflamed the Portugueze detestation of 
the French, to a degree that produced 
tlC‘ bloodiest retaliation whenever the 
fortune of war gaveth,e injurers into the 
hands of the injured. During this in- 
vasion Bernardim Freire fell a victim 
to the unfounded su'^picions of the pea- 
santry. ^ 

Soiilt took Oporto by storm omthe 
29th of March, fixed his head-ipiarters 
there, and seems to have .niedUttted 
•becoming king of northern lAisitania, 
if not of Portugal. With this view, 
he now sought to conciliate the na- 
tives, and obtained many addresses 
inviting him to assume the sovereignty. 
But Oporto was the limit of his con- 
quest. Behind him la Komana, who had 
rallied his constantly-increasing army, 
found Ney full employment, and Silveira 
was again master of Tras os Montes. 
In the south Victor could not invade 
Alemtejo till he should have defeated 
Cuesta and theEstremaduran army’; and 
Lapisse could not make him%elf master 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, which was defended 
chiefly by Sh- Robert Wilson with his 
■^tftiXanian legion. • 

This legion was the first attempt, in 
the course of the war, to improvd the 
Portugueze soldiers, by placing them 
under British officer;^ ; it was begun by 
Sir Robert, with the concurrence of thu 
bishop of Oporto, [and proved so suc- 
cessful, that the prince of Brazil was 
induced to send General Beresford a 
commission as field-marshal and general- 
in-chief of the Portugueze army. With 
this commission, Beresford landec^ early 
in and immediUely proceeded 

to tnfe troops, to place over thenf; 
as many effective English officers as h^ 
thought national jealousy would bear, 
(always however nominally commanded 
by a native colonel), and to improve the 
temper and spirit of the army, by re- 


forming innumerable abuses, and doing 
justice impartially between officers and 
privates. Some reinforcements about 
this time arrived from England, and Sir J. 
Cradock, then commanding in Lisbon, 
had under him about fourteen thousand 
men. Colonel Trant, who held the com- 
mand of Qoimbra, his very name, proba- 
bly, inducing in the enemy a belief that 
he had a body of English there, found 
means with his battalion of volunteer 
.students, and a medley of militia peasants 
and two Portugueze regiments, that 
joined him against the will of their 
officers, to awe Soiilt from advancing un- 
supported by his colleagues from Spain. 

Buonaparte is calculated to have had 
at this time about two hundred and 
seventy thousand men in the Peninsula. 
These he deemed amply sufficient for 
its subjugation, and at the moment 
could not well reinforce them. His 
alarms touching Austria had proved 
just. The Emperor Francis judged the 
moment favourable for at- 
tempting to recover the 
dominions he had lost, ' 
and began the war in April, with five 
hundred and fifty thousand men, in nine 
different divisions. Of these, six divi- 
Ji»ons wera> in Germany under the im- 
mediate command of the Archduke 
Charles; two were destined to invade 
Italy under the Archduke John; and 
the Archduke Ferdinand, with one, was 
stationed in Galicia to oppose any Rus- 
sian troops that might appear as 
auxiliaries. Napoleon had not at the 
moment an equal host to confront the 
Austrians ; but he had turned back the 
troops marching upon Spain, he called 
for the contingents of the Rhenish con- 
federates, and he made his skill and 
rapidity supply the place of numbers. 

On the 9th of April the archduke 
crossed the Inn, and successfully in- 
vaded Bslvaria. On the 20th the French 
emperor defeated him at Abensberg; 
again, on the 22nd, at Eckmuhl, and the 
next day, drove his troops out ofKa- 
tisbofl. Charles retreated into Bohemia, 
and Napoleon, instead of following him, 
advanced upon Vienna. The royal fa- 
mily withdrew into Hungary ; and on the 
12th of May, Napoleon, for the second 
time, occupied th^ capital of Austria. 
But the war was not thus terminated, 
and both parties only paused to prepare 
for the renewal of the contest. 

If Napoleon was successful as ever 
in Germany, his generals were not 
equally prosperous in the Peninsula. 
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Victor had, indeed, defeated Cuesta, and leading member of the regency), and 
subsequently, uniting with Lapisse, leaving the protection of the northern 
threatened to begin his operations in provinces to Sllveira and his Portu- 
Portugal. But he had allowed Cuesta gueze, returi^d southwards, to seek 
time to rally his troops, and again the Victor. The behaviour of IhePortiigueze 
stout-hearted old Spaniard showed too in Wellesley’s army on this expedition 
menacing a front to be neglected. And already * showed that their previous 
what was of yet more conse- failures had been more the fault of the 
A.»rri)‘j. quence, on the 22n3 of April, officers than of the men. 

* sir Arthur Wellesley arrived When the troops, who had suffered 
in the Tagus, bearing the character of much from sickness, were refreshed, 
general-in-chief of the English and Por- and a small reinforcement had been re- 
tugueze troops. The transport of joy ceived from England, sir Arthur marched 
with which he was received at Lisbon into Spain to assist Cuesta against 
spoke the nation’s sense of his former Victor. The utter impracticability of 
services. this bravo, zealous, and up- 

There was no hesitation in sir Ar- right, but narrow-minded, pre- 
thur’s measures. He resolved first to judiced, and obstinate old 
clear Portugal of invaders, then to man, thwarted every scheme propose^, 
assist Spain. On the 6th of May, leav- and thus wasted much valuable tinJe. 
ing a body of British and Poriugueze When at length the British commander, 
on the Tagus to watch Victor, he began giving up his more enlarged and bene- 
his march from Coimbra with about ficial views, agreed merely to act with 
thirteen thousand British troops, three him against A^ictor, he found it impos- 
thonsand Germans, and nine thousand sibjp to obtain from*his Spanish coad- 
of Beresford’s new levies, to effect the jutor either provisions, or means of 
first of these objects. The French troops tran|por4 ,for his artillery and stores, 
who had ventured to take post south of Notwithstanding all these difficulties, 
the Douro, were everywhere out-ma- the allied armies came up with Vicloi^ 
noBuvred and driven back. Soult, having whilst he w'as inferior to them in num- 
hroken the bridges and secured the boa|s hers, and General Wellesley wished to 
upon the Douro, a broad and rapid have taken the opportunity of crushing 
stream, believed the English could only him. But Cuesta objected and delayed, 
cross by their ship-boats at the mouth either from natural slowness, or from a 
of the river. But on the 12th, Sir religious scruple as to fighting upon a 
Arthur contrived to procure four barges Sunday, until Victor had retreated, and 
at a point where a wood concealed the effected his junction with Joseph and 
river, and a hill his army, from the Sebastiani, whom, according to the con- 
town, whilst his guns could play on the certed plan, Vanegas, at the head of 
point at which the men were to land; tweiYty-fivc thousand men in La Mancha, 
and before the French suspected so dar- was to have occupied by threatening 
ing an attempt, some companies were IV^^drid: a co-operation forbidden by 
])assed over who made good their foot- the Central Juntas without giving notice 
ing, until, the townspeople hastening to to the generals, yho relied thereqi^ , 
carry the boats across from the French The French now returned with su- 
side, they were gradually supported by peitor numbers, under the command of ^ 
their comrades, and by the crfvalry^hat the king, aided by his major-general, 
had similarly passed at a distant ferry. Marshal Jourdan. Upon the 27th and 
Soult, after a sliort contest, evacuated CSth of July they attacked the allies at 
Oporto, and precipitately retreated. Taiavera. The battle, long, obstinately 
The pursuit was continued for fiv^ days, contested, and sanguinary, ended in the 
till the French marshal, sacrificing his complete defeat of the assailants ; but 
artillery, stores, baggage, and even his the destitute and exhausted condition of 
sick and wounded, escaped with the the English troops, who were without pro- 
remnant of his troops, by mountain paths visions for man or horse, prevented their 
through which no. regularly equipped pursuing the dtfcomfited enemy, who was 
and appointed army could attempt to fsonsequently enabled to retreatj in good 
follow. Sir Arthur then abandoned the order. The good that should have re- 
chace, appointed Trant military governor ‘suited from the victory was further coun- 
of Oporto, (the bishop had fled to ^eracted by an alafin from the north, 
Lisbon, where he was thenceforward a and Cuesta’s perverse temper. 
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La Romana bad rallied and increased 
his little army, and bavins: at len^rth 
roused the whole population of Galicia, he 
had so harassed Soult and J^^^ey, that they, 
considerintj: likewise the greater import- 
ance of the transactions then taking 
place in the south, resolved to evacuate 
the province. Tliey did so, and Galicia 
remained thenceforward unmolested by 
invaders. In their progress southwards 
the two marshals were joined by Morlier, 
and Soult received from Napoleon the 
command of the combined corjiSy with 
ordeis to march upon the English and 
(yiiesta. The Spaniards stationed to se- 
cure the mountain passes fled; and sir 
Arthur led the British army against this 
new toe, intrusting to (hiesta the mainte- 
nai^ce of the post of Talavera. 

An apprehension of, Victor’s advan- 
cing anew induced Cuesta to evacuate 


I 

fr/)m Francis, hut less 'than had been 
anticipated, owing, it is believed, to the 
arrangement of Napoleon’s marriage 
with the Archduchess Maria Louisa, so 
soon as he should have repudiated the 
Empress Josephine. 

An English army, larger than had 
yet taken the field, which in the Penin- 
sula might have rendered sir Arthur in- 
dependent of Spanish co-operation, was 
destined at one and the same time to 
make a division in favour of Austria, 
and to destroy Napoleon’s boasted naval 
preparations at Antwerp. It did not 
reacli its destination iimil the; 30th of 
July (when Austria’s fate was already 
decided), entirely failed of its especial 
object, and was almost destroyed by the 
marsh fever, peculiar to the imhealtliy 
islands at the mouth of the Scheldt. 

Meanwhile the Central Junta was 


Talavera, and he iiastened after Wel- 
lesley. leaving fifteen Imiidred British 
w^uimded to the enemy, whilst it is said 
many of bis owii carts were removied 
empty. This step, and Soiilt’s advance 
in unexpected strength, exposed »Sir 
At’thur to be cut oif from Portugal, 
llis troops were starving; and as the 
jiroteclion of Portugal was the point 
chiefly insisted upon in his instructions, 
he retreated to a frontier position on llie 
Guadiana. Cuesta's injudicious mea- 
sures had exposed Vanegas with the 
army of La IVtaiicha unsu[)ported, and 
he was defeated at Almonacid. Blake’s 
army of Aragon and Valencia had been 
beaten and dispersed; and the fall 
of Spain appeared to be inevitable. 
Vanegas's repeated defeats had now 
made him so unpopular, that the coip- 
niand of his army was taken from him ; 
hut his servilt^* obedience to the Central 


neither dismayed by 
the leverses of the 
Spanish arms, nor m- a.d. ihud. 
siructed by experi- 
ence. They exerted themselves to re- 
inforce Cuesta’s army, which had .been 
surprised and half destroyed by the 
enemy since its separation from the 
English; and they thought of removing 
thb unmanageable general. A paralytic 
stroke saved them that trouble, by com- 
pelling him to resign. But it was in 
vain sir Arthur Wellesley (created 
viscount Wellington, in recompense for 
his victory at Talavera), recommended 
the dulofi of Alburquerqiie, a nobleman 
of higli birth and considerable military 
talent, in whom the Spanish troops 
placed unbounded confidence, as his suc- 
Q^^OY, The Central Junta was jealous 
of the duke's popularity, and either kept 
him in a subordinate situation, or dimi- 


i<fwwA.?was rewarded wiWi the viceroyalty 
of Mexico. 

To increase the despondency with 
which the prospects of Spain weie 
viewed, by all but llie, S[)aniards them- 
selves, the fortunes of Austria, after the' 


nished the separate army to which he 
was appointed. The command of the 
principal [irmy of fifty thousand men 
was •given to Areizaga, an officer who 
had been praised by Blake. 

The Jwwto ordered Areizaga to march 


. gleam of hope aftbrded 

AirisS!” by the victory which the 

Archduke Charles had 
gained at Aspern on the 21st and 22nd 
of May, were, as it seemed, finally ^wer- 
clouded by the far more decisive victory 
which Napoleon gained** ever him at 
Wagra^ on the 6ih of July. Further I 
.contest was abandoned, and an armis-, 
^ce ilpbediately concluded. The ne- 
got^fons for peace 'lasted till the 14th 

of^Pher. New sacrifices were wrested 


against the French, and free Madrid, 
before \he reinforcements, set at liberty 
by the end of the Austrian war, could 
reach Spain ; and they assured him of 
the co-operation of the British, although 
they knew that the English army was 
nearly disabled by. sickness, and that 
lord Wellington had positively refused 
to comply with their entreaties; unless 
satisfactory arrangements were previ- 
ously made for the subsistence of his 
troops. The same peculiarity of the 
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Spanish character, namely, assuminfi|*as procured intellicfence, and defeated hos- 
done whatever is promised, or eveif tile schemes requirine; any concert, 
wished, seems to have convinced the in- They at length Compelled the employ- 
experienced statesmen of the Central mentofa very considerable port ion of the 
Junta that the general they had sent to Fiench troons escorts. ^ A few of the 


conquer could not be beaten, and that a 
decree, ordering the English army to be 
well supplied, must answer every pur- 
pose, though they took no Pleasures 
. for procuring the provisions or the cattle 
required. Lord Wellington remained 
in his cantonments ;'and on the 17th of 
November, Areizaga was totally de- 
feated at Ocaha. The French now 
menaced Portugal : the British general 
was prepared for its protection. 

The. French were masters of nearly 
all Spain north of the Sierra Morena, 
witli the exception of Galicia, Valencia, 
and Catalonia; and in this last province, 
although.it resisted most stoutly, the 
French army, under St. Cyr, held the 
field, and Gerona, one of the most im- 
portant fortresses not in their hands, 
fell in December, after emulating the 
glory of Saragossa during a seven 
months’ siege. But their garrisons were 
distressed, and their communications 
were harassed both by the British 
cruizerson the coast, and hy the Catalans 
themselves, who were almost in arms, 
as miquelets or guerrillas, displaying 
the same indomitable spirit they had 
shown m former wars. 

In the course of the year 1809, us the 
regular armies were defeated and dis- 
persed, the example of the Catalans was 
followed throughout Spain ; ana hands 
of guerrillas, consisting of peasants, de- 
serters, outlaws, — of individuals, in short, 
of all classes — were everywhere estar 
blished, the command of which was as- 
sumed by men of talent and lesolution, 
likewise of all classes, officers, monks, 
physicians, yeomen, or smugglers. This 
was a mode of warfare to which the 
climate was favourable, the ^indiqtivu 
Spanish character peculiarly adapted, 
and habits of discipline unnecessary. 
They appeared in force wherever a blow 
was to be struck; when pursued,- they 
dispersed and vanished; and although 
it is idle to assert that the guerrillas 
alone could have expelled the French 
from Spain, they probably aftbrded 
more useful assistance to the English 
general than pretentled regular armies, 
which, in fact, only thwarted his mea- 
sures. The guerrillas^ amongst other 
services, harassed the enemy’s commu- 
nications, cut off his convoys and sup- 
plies, and, by intercepting couriers, both 


guerrilla leaders, as Jiuin Diaz Martin, 
better known us \\\e Km^ecinado, Julian 
Sanchez, Ju;m Diaz Poilier. I). Mariano 
de Renovalos I.onga, and last, and far 
tlie greatest, the two Minas, uncle and 
nephew, acquired a celebrity that renders 
the record of their names indispensable 
in Spanish histoiy. 

M. Frere, and the marquess Wel- 
lesley, who came out as ambassador 
extraordinarv, had earnestly pressed the 
(tentrjil Junta to convoke the national 
CiU'irs as the only le- 
gitimate source of ail- . 

ri • it I • . , vil lr.iii*>iictioiaa 

thonty in the King s ab- a.d. i»io. * 
sence. Florida Blanca, 
who loveil the desjiotic power be had 
so long administered wisely, liad opposed 
this measure; but he was now dead, 
and JoveJlanc's laid mlways urged its 
adof)ti‘»n. N evert lu'less, it was only 
whejj Joseph announced liis intention of 
assi’inblinj- the Cortes, that the Juntas 
reluct anlly jielding, issued a decrees 
convoking tiie Cortes, and appointing 
them to meet at Cadiz; lluis hoping, it 
should seem, to pi event any ap]iearance 
ot flight from atltiching to their own 
removal to that sea-poit, for which they 
were becoming anxiously impatient, in- 
asmueli as the Fieiich had forced the 
passes of the Siena Morena; and the 
Seville populace, growing once more 
tumult uuusJy unruly, on the approach 
of dftuger, flercely threatened vengeance 
on tiie Central Junta, \^hose incapacity 
they termed treachery. 

Previous to quitting Senile, they sent 
a variety of iiicoiisislent oiders to Al- 
burqueique, vviuTse small carps vva?the 
only dispose hie torcc remaining for the 
deteiice of Cadiz. They bade him aban-* 
don Badajoz, withdrawing its garrison; 
^hey bade him march now in one di- 
rection, now in anollier, — neither leading 
towaifis Cadiz, — and each order contra- 
dicting the last. Tile duke boldly took 
upon liimself the responsibility of dis- 
ooeying these futile instructions. He 
reinftuced. instead of weakening the gar- 
rison of Badajoz ; and by a niarcli of 
|lwo hundred and sixty miles, as skilful 
as it was rapid, lie reached Cadiz on the 
•2nd of February, 1810 , just in lime to 
anticipate the duke of Bellitno, and 
Secure it against a surprise. He waa 
immediately appointed governor of 
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Cadiz and president of the LocaUttwYa; dreaded Napoleon would return to the 
and with the aid of the British sailors Peninsula, to hear down all resistance 
in the harbour, he applied himself dili- by the energy of his own mighty genius, 
gently to the improvement of the forti- But he seems to have been temporarily, 
£cations. ^ at least, ingrossed by the plan of dis- 

Upon their arrival at Cadiz, the Central solving the marriage to which he had 
Juntttt opposed by the Local Junta, and been indebted for the first step in his 
alarmed at their own unpopularity, were wonderful career, and unitins: himself to 
prevailed upon to transfer their authority a daughter of the imperial house of 
to a regency of five persons, whom they Hapsburg. If he was thus prevented 
seem to have selected judiciously and from personally conducting the only war 
honestly. These were the venerable in which he was, for the moment, on- 
bishop of Orense, who had refused to gaged, he amply reinforced the armies 
attend the Bayonne Notables, Castanos, employed in the subjugation of Spain; 
Sa^ivedra, Escano, formerly minister of appointed Soult Joseph's major-general 
marine, and Lardizabal, a Creole from instead of Joiirdan ; and sent his fa- 
New Spain. This last appointment vourite general, Massena, whom he had 
seemed to promise a more liberal and surnamed the s))oilod 
conciliatory system of colonial govern- child of Victory, to .. 

rjpnt,which was earnestly recommended conquer Portugal, a.Ij. Jsio. 
by lord Wellesley, the only means drive the English into 
of securing to Spain a prolonged parti- the sea, and, it was supposed, receive 
cipation in the wealth of America. And the crown of Portugal as his reward. 


so fair a promise appeared to be con- 
firmed, when the, regency issued two 
decrees, one throwing open the colonial 
trade, and the other summoning Ame- 
rican deputies to the Cortes,\ * * • 

In other respects the regency, instead 
of devoting their time and thoughts to 
calling forthlthe resources and energies 
of the country, or even to the defence of 
Cadiz, began their administration by a 
vehement attack upon the measures of 
the Central Junta, accused that body of 
usurpation and peculation, threw some 
of the members into prison, and banished 
even the excellent Jovellanos to his 
native province, where his conduct was 
ordered to be watched. In these harsh 
steps the regents perhaps yielded to 
popular clamour, difficult in such cir- 
cumstances to be resisted, — as they did to 
the violence of the Junta of Cadiz, con- 
p«ist4]|.<^ of the wealthy merchants of that 
flourishing sea-port which had thriven 
^ upon the monopoly of colonial trade, 
when they revoked their decree for 
throwing that trade opgp. Alhurquerque, 
incurring the dislike of this selfish com-* 
mercial Junta, was deprived of the go- 
vernment of Cadiz and sent ambassador 
to England, where he soon died, of mor- 
tification, it is said, at his ill usage. 
Whilst the regency were persecuting 
their predecessors, or occupied with 
commercial interests, Andalusia and 
Granada submitted at once to the con-1 
queror, who met resistance only from, 
Cadiz. 

The war with 'Austria was now over, 
and it^ was generally expected that the 


The Spaniards liad now' no army on 
foot deserving the name, and central 
Spain, from the Pyrenees to the lines 
before Cadiz, was nominally in the pos- 
session of king Joseph; Galicia and 
Estremadiira, on the western, and 
Murcia, Valencia, and Catalonia on the 
eastern side, with a few fortresses, being 
fniA that yePremained iinconquered ; and, 
in Catalonia, Suchet was slowly making 
formidable progress. But the temper 
of the people never was less subdued, 
and the war had assumed a ciiaracler of 
extraordinary ferocity. 

Napeleon deemed that professional 
soldiers only had a right to fight; and 
instead of respecting the patriotic feel- 
ing that roused the whole nation to 
struggle for independence, he considered 
the armed peasantry as insure licentious 
rebels against their lawful king. Hence 
whilst the ordinary courtesies of war 
were observed towards the British, 
nearly all ^the Spaniards and the irregular 
Portugueze troops were treated with 
wanton cruelty, and their women ex- 
posed to the grossest outrage from the 
French soldiery, until almost every in- 
dividuM in the Spanish bands, 

and the Portugueze irregulars, had a 
private injury to revenge; and even 
sympathy in their resentments can barely 
palliate the sanguinary temper m which 
that revenge was sought. And to these 
personal motives of exasperation was 
added a deep sense of religious* horror, 
since the French emperor had seized 
upon the estates of the Church, upon 
Rome itself, and carried Pope Pius VI L, 
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who refused to sanction his unprovoked 
spolialion, a prisoner to France. From 
the influence of so many various feel- 
ini^s, the whole of Spam was now over- 
run ])y fierce guerrillas^ and Joseph, 
in fact, was only master of the places 
actually occupied by French soldiers. 

Eight thousand English and Portu- 
gueze troops had been sent*to Cadiz, 
under sir Thomas Graham, and were 
now gladly received as a welcome addi- 
tion to the garrison. The siege pro- 
ceeded but slowly, — it was litlle more 
than a blockade, and even thus oc- 
cupied cpiite as large a force as could 
be spared from other objects. For as 
Cadiz stands in an island (the Isle of 
Leon) in a considerable bay, the lines 
of the besiegers were necessarily ex- 
tended round the whole circuit of that 
bay, and required great numbers for 
their defence. 

As soon as the French movements 
threatened Portugal, lord Wellington, 
quitting his position on the Guadiana, 
distributed his army within and along 
the frontier, to await and watch the 
enemy. But it was not upon the fron- 
tier that he could hope, with 
twenty-seven thousand Bri- 
tish, and thirty thousand 
nearly untried Portugueze Iroops, rti 
defend Pol tugal against eighty thousand 
French veterans, led by an able general, 
and supported by bodies of thirty or 
forty thousand men, acting as a rear- 
guard, and destined to join the main 
army as soon as they should hate sub- 
dued the Asturian and Biscayan insur- 
gents. 

The British commander was even 
then directing the construction of those 
military works, known as the lines of 
Torres Vedras, by which the naturally 
strong ground covering Lisbon was ren- 
dered nearly impregnable ; and liis 
main object upon tiie frontier appears 
to have been retarding the enemy’s*ad- 
vance, until those lines should be per- 
fected, and the harvest gathered in. He 
intended that the inhabitants should Jlhen 
evacuate the intermediate district, with 
all their provisions and moveable pro- 
perly; and that he himself retreating 
to Ins lines, should draw Massena into 
a desert country, where the French 
marshal could not subsist his troops, 
and would find himself confronted by a 
strong army, in an impregnable position, 
whilst his rear and communications 
were harassed by militia and ordenanzas. 


the proper name of the Portugueze 
armed peasantry. 

This plan haq been 'communicated by 
lord Wellington to lord Wellesley (who 
is supposed to*4iave accepted a seat in 
the English cabinet, partly to insure his 
brother efficient support), and it had 
been submitted to the prince of Brazil as 
the only feasible mode of defending Por- 
tugal ; lord Wellington demanding con- 
ditionally, in case the prince approved, 
that his own authority as marshal gene- 
ral should be independent of the local 
government, and absolute over the Por- 
tugueze forces, whether regulars, mi- 
litia, or ordenmzas. The prince did 
approve, and acceded to his demand, 
giving corresponding orders to the re- 
gency. In virtue of this authority lord 
Welling! on required the regents to en- 
force more vigorftusly the old laws, by 
which every man in Portugal, not in the 
regular troops or the militia, must bear 
arms in the ordenanza ; to command the 
destruction of mills, *lhe devastation of 
fielfls, and the timely removal of families 
witlyheir property; to provide means of 
conveyande for the corn, &c. ; and to 
make the indispensable arrangement^ 
for the support, as well of the Portu- 
gueze army as of the helpless and dis- 
tressed persons thus to be collected in 
the neighbourhood of Lisbon. 

Blit the Portugueze Regency was 
nearly as injudicious and self-willed as 
the Spanish Central JuT/fa. The bishop 
of Oporto, now patriarch, and Don An- 
tonio, or Principal Souza, as he is deno- 
minated, appear to have aimed at appro- 
priating the whole authority of the body ; 
and they were supported by a strong 
faotion, that bore impatiently the autho- 
rity of a sovereign, now^eemed Bra- 
zilian, and by three brothers of Sola's, 
the eldest, count of Linharcs, minister in 
Bra^:il, the other two ambassadors in 
England and at Cadiz. These men, im- * 
pelled either by a superlative conceit 
ihat preferred their own judgment upon 
military questions to his who had twice 
deliveited their country from its conque- 
rors, or by a criminal ambition that de- 
termined them not to hazard their own 
private ends, by incurring the unpopu- 
l&rity»necessarily attending the measures 
recommended, ppposed and thwarted the 
British commander at eveiy step. The 
time that should have been employed in 
executing lord Wellington*s directions 
was wasted in arguing against them, and 
urging him to defeat Masseqa, r^centljf 
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created by his Imperial master Prince 

of Esslint^p upon the frontiers. 

The prince of Essliri? allowed them 
leisure for both occupaticpis. He dedi- 
cated the sprint^ to asscmblins: his army, 
and makiii”: preparations, 
. nor was it until he began 

* * ■ ‘ the siei^e of Ciudad Rodrigo 

that the line by which he proiiosetl to 
invade l^uiiugal was ascertained. That 
town was gallantly defended by its go- 
vernor, Herrasti, assisted by Wiq guerrilla 
chief, Julian Sanchez, from the 4lh of 
June till the loth of July. When the 
place was no longer tenable, Sanchez 
and his band, breaking through the be- 
siegers, escaped, and Herrasti capitu- 
lated. Lord Wellington’s plan required 
lh''t he should hazard no attempt to 
relieve the besieged, but his menacing 
position had long kept Massena’s usually 
enteiprising temper in check, and con- 
tinued to do so for upwanls of a month 
was suffered to elapse, after the fall of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, efe the French geimral 
proceeded to lay siege to the neighbour- 
ing Poitugiieze fortress, Alnieula. ♦ 

, The allied army, falling back as he 
advanced, ofl'ered no inter- 
ruption. Rut an English 
othcer commanded the Por- 
tugueze garrison in Almeida, and a de- 
fence yet longer than Ciudad Rodiigo’s 
was confidently expected. IJnforlu- 
nately an accident caused the explosion 
of the principal powder magazine on the 
2Cth of August, when, through the panic 
of some, and the treachery of others, 
the garrison flung down their arms, and 
forced the mortified governor to capitu- 
late. Massena, upon entering the 
place, compelled the militia to seive 
him as pioneers, and invited the gar- 
^risoifa to enter the French service, 
through the marijuess of Alorne, who 
, accompanied Massena, as one of 'liis 
generals. To a man they did so, but 
only, as they alleged,Jo avoid being sent 
prisoners into France. Accordingly, 
upon the first ofiportunity they all de- 
serted hack ; and Marshal lleresfofd had 
some difticulty m making them under- 
stand that such conduct, especially in 
the officers, was dishonourable. ^.The 
militia likewise deserted. 

Massena now concentrated his forces, 
and, about the middle of September^ 
prepared to drive, as he lioped, the Bri- 
tish to their ships. ^ The country within 
r^ach of lord Wellington’s control, from 
Almeida to Coimbra, had been laid 


waste, and the helpless part of the popu- 
lation had withdrawn to 1 distance, or 
sought concealment in the mountains ; 
and the allied army retreated before the 
French with an order and deliberation 
that prevented the loss even of a strag- 
gler, or a baggage mule. Rut lord Wel- 
lington w^s painfully aware that between 
Coimbra and Lisbon not a step had been 
taken towards the execution of his de- 
signs, and he found himself under the 
necessity of giving battle in order to gam 
time for that important object. 

With this view he arranged his army 
upon the ridge of Busaco, and awaiteil 
the enemy. Massena, contemning alike 
the British troops and their general, 
exulted in the anticipation of certain 
victory, and ordered the position to be 
attacked at day-break of the 27th, The 
French troops scaled the steep ascent 
with daring alacrity, but British guns 
and British bayonets met them upon the 
summit, and after a sharp struggle they 
were driven down again with heavy 
Joss. The French killed and wounded in 
this battle are estimated at Ironi five 
to six thousand, those of the allies 
at twelve hundred: but perhaps not the 
least important event of the day was, that 
t||»e Portugueze troops displayed a stea- 
diness ot courage which had scarcely 
been as yet expected from their training. 
On the following day IMassena, learning 
that Iheie was a mountain road by vvhieli 
he could turn the left of his adversary’s 
position, filed olf his troops in that di- 
rection, vainly hoping to leach Coimbra 
the first. On the ‘iUth loid Wellington 
prevented him, by retreating upon that 
city along the direct road. 

Even the days llius arduously gained, 
the perveise lolly of the regents suffered 
to pass unprofilably. Scarcely any pro- 
gress was made in devastating the coun- 
try, and Coimbra was iinevacuated by 
eitli4’r people or provisions. It was not 
till they actually saw the allied army re- 
treating before the inviuleis that the in- 
habitants jirepared to obey lord Wel- 
lingt'oli’s proclamation, and forsake their 
homes. And now it was loo late to at- 
tain ihe end for which the order had been 
given. Tlie provisions were left behind, 
the mills were scarcely damaged ; whilst 
the helpless and desolate crowds that, 
flying from the enemy, accompanied the 
troops, encumbered their march, and 
gave birth to the usual disorders of a 
retreat. 

Such disorders were, however, re- 
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pressed by tl^vigouf with which lord^ 
Wellington pished, and the precau- 
tions he took to prevent them ; whilst 
Massena*s negligence indulged his 
troops in a licence that rendered the 
disorder of the pursuing far greater than 
.even now was that of the retreating 
army. At Coimbra alone the, French 
troops, during the three days they spent 
'there, wasted and destroyed stores that 
might have supplied two months' sub- 
sistence. But at Coimbra the prince of 
Essling was still ignorant of the existence 
of the lines of Torres Vedras ; and still 
believing that he was merely chasing the 
Jlritish to their ships, he, probably, 
saw no need of restraining his troops, or 
of providing against famine. 

On the lOtli of October the allied 
army took up its position within those 
extraordinary lines, of which one end 
rested upon the sea, and the other upon 
the Tagus, ext ending in length twenty-nine 
miles, at about thirty-five miles average 
distance from Idsbon. The utmost skill 
of the engineer had been exerted to im- 
prove the natural strength of this moun- 
tain line, and to supply its deficiencies, 
A second line of fortifications had been 
prepared some ten miles nearer Lisbon, 
in case the first should be 1os1p», or provii 
too extensive for the numbers occupying 
it; and a third to protect a possible 
forced embarkation. 

But this danger was happily gone by. 
Reinforcements arrived from England, 
additional Portugueze corps were assem- 
bled, and la llomana, at lord Wellmg- 
tou’s request, brought in two Spanish 
divisions. Before the end of the month 
seventy thousand regular troops were 
within the lines, ready to be moved, along 
convenient roads, to whatever points 
might be t hreatened, whilst sixty thousand 
Portugueze militia manned the different 
forts and redoubts that commapded the 
approaches. The regency had madenio 
provision for the support of the multitude 
of troops and of peasants thus brought 
upon Lisbon. But the wealthy injha- 
bitants, delighted with their security, 
.showed great kindness to the forlorn 
fugitives; Alemtejo and Algarvts were 
free behind Lisbon ; the boats of the Bri- 
tish fleet, preserving the cornmand of the 
Tagus, kept the communication open 
with those provinces, and copious sup- 
plies were poured in by sea. Lisbon 
was gay and tranquil as in profound 
peace, and a visit to the lines became 
the ordinary party of pleasure. 

Massena halted in disagreeable sur- 


j prise before the 'stupendous fortre.ss ; 
and after an assidkious examination, and 
various attempts upon its outworks, de- 
cided that it wi|s unassailable with the 
force then under his commftnd, and that 
he must think only of finding means to 
feed his army until Soiilt should come to 
his assistance from Andalusia, or Na- 
poleon send him another army from 
France. This, had the regency done its 
duty, would have been manifestly impos- 
sible, since he could not, in that case, have 
supported his troops even for a week. 
As it was, he procured provisions, but 
was obliged to send foraging detach- 
ments to great distances in search of 
them, which were cruelly harassed, and 
sometimes cut off by the Portugueze 
militia and ordmanzas. Of Die effic^ 
ency of these irregular troops Massena 
had an early proof, even before he 
reached the British lines. On the 7th, 
Colonel Trant, with a body of militia and 
ordenanzas', surjirisetl ^and carried off to 
Opofto, the French hospital, which had 
been leit at Coimbra, with three thou- 
sand live hkindred men to guard it. 

At length, too late to effect his first, 
purjiose, but in time to save Portugal, 
the remonstrances and threats of lord 
Wellington, aided by bis brotlier's mi- 
nistorial influence, oveitlirevv the Souza 
faction in J^razil. The prince-regent 
gave Admiral Berkeley, commander of 
the British fleet in the Tagus, full autho- 
rity over the Portugueze navy, analogous 
to Beresford’s over the army, added Mr. 
Stuart, the English envoy, to Die council 
of regency, and empowered lord Wel- 
lington to retain or displace any member 
of that body at liis pleasure. Wellington . 
made no use of the power thus intrusted 
to him; but its possession fivera wed his 
adversaries, and ^ve him the weig4l9he 
had wanted. 

iSwaids the middle of November, i 
Massena withdrew from before the lines, 
and took up a strong position at Sanla- 
rftm, upon the Tagus. Wellington, to 
observji him, stationed himself in ad- 
vance of his lines, upon which he could 
fall back at a moineurs warning. 


CflAPTEH XI. 

hesultory warfare heiweeti French and 
, Spaniards — Cortes assembled — 
Their faulty constitution — InjudU 
•ctotM measures — Offend the clergy^ 
And the colonies — The colonies pr(h 
fees loyalty to Ferdimnd^R^ect the 
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Military Operations. 
A.J}. 1810. 


authority of the Junta and 

the Cortes — Battle of Barrosa — Soult 
besieges Badajoz-iMassena retreats 
— Wellington pursufs — Drives him 
out of Poriugat^Bakajoz surrenders 
— Battle ofFuentes de Onor-^Badajoz 
invested — Siege raised — Battle of 
Albuera — Second siege of Badajoz — 
Baified — Birth of the king of Rome — 
Holland, and part of northern Ger- 
many incorporated with France — 
Fall of Tarragona — Sachet master of 
Catalonia and Aragon — Invades Va- 
lencia — Defeats Blake — Takes Mur- 
viedro and Valencia — Transactions in 
the Cortes— Co/on/<?« cmsert their in- 
dependence and equality — Welling- 
ton besieges Ciudad Rodrigo — Takes 
gj, it by storm — Is created a grandee, 
and duke of Ciudad Rodrigo — Again 
besieges Badajoz— ^Takes it by storm 
— Napoleon sets out on his Russian 
campaign — Operations of Spanish 
leaders^. 

Throughout the greater part of ^pain 
meanwhile a desultory warfare^ had been 
carried on, in wliich the Ffench* were 
generally successful. 

.. Suchet, by a judicious 
administration of his 
province, and by min- 
gling a somewhat conciliatory treatment 
of those who submitted with unrelenting 
severity towards those who resisted, had 
given his authority a degree of stability 
in Aragon. Hefailed.in an attempt upon 
Valencia, but materially aided his coun- 
trymen’s progress in Catalonia, where 
the exploits of O’Donnell had brought 
discredit upon several successive French 
generals. Augereau superseded St. G’yr, 
and was superseded in his turn by Mac- 
doimld, who imitated, though with less 
success, the policy ol:’ Suchet. Both 
these marshals were entirely indepen- 
dent of Joseph, and it was generally 
conceived that Napoleon meant to de- 
tach their provinc^ from Spain, an/l 
unite them to France. Soult was em- 
ployed in tranquillizing Andalucia, re- 
pulsing the still unconquered Murcians, 
and quelling the insurgent Granadans. 
Victor was conducting the siege of 
Cadiz, an operation that proceeded lan- 
guidly on lx)th sides, from want of num- 
bers on Victor’s, and tl\e usual causey 
on that of the Spaniards. 

.•'The authorities principally consulted for this 
cnspter are, Southey, Napier, Scott. Marquess of 
Jb^ndonderry, Suchet, Sherer, Klliott, Miller, 
Munala of the Peninsular Campaigns, Memoirs of 
the Late War, Annual Register. 


The assembling of the Cories was 
Mooked to as the period, fln as the means, 
of the regeneration of Spain. These 
hopes were confirmed, and the peculiar 
character of the Spanish resolution was, 
at the same time, curiously illustrated, 
by the mode in which the elections were 
carried qn, even in the provinces most 
thoroughly occupied by the French. 
Considerable bodies of armed peasants, 
or ol guerrillas, sometimes temporarily 
drove the French from the town where 
an election was appointed to take place, 
sometimes merely held them at bay, 
whilst the suffrages were collected. And 
thus, almost everywhere, deputies were 
elected who, sooner or later, found their 
way to Cadiz. 

On the 24th of September the Cortes 
were solemnly opened, mass being said 
by the cardinal de Jfouibon, Urchbishop 
of Toledo, the only 
male of the royal fa- . 

mily left in Spain. The a.d. i8io. 
assembly immediately 
decreed a new levy of one hundred and 
fifty thousand men, together with pro- 
vision for the support and equipment of 
all the Spanish armies. But then, as if 
this decree had sufficed for expelling the 
45nemy, who hcl^ lhe whole country in 
subjection, they dedicated their whole 
attention to framing a constitution. 
Lord Wellesley, when he urged the con- 
vocation of the Cories, had advised the 
immediate passing of a law, analogous 
to the«iEnglish bill of rights, drawn up 
upon liberal and conciliatory principles. 
But this was too dull and practical a 
process for the Cortes, who proceeded to 
e.stablish sweeping theories, resembling 
those adopted by the French National 
Assembly, and equally democratic in 
their tenor. The fault lay in their 
own composition. The measure adopted 
by Charles V. for increasing the mo- 
narchiciil power by lessening the influ- 
ence of the Cortes — namely, the exclu- 
sion of the nobles and ecclesiastics, as 
separate Orders, from the assembly of 
the^'dational representatives,— now re- 
newed its injurious effect, though in a 
more circuitous fashion. 

The Central Junta, by the advice of 
Jovellanos, had intended to balance the 
popular assembly ^ a second chamber, 
composed of grandees and church dig- 
nitaries. But since those Orders had 
ceased to form part of the Cortes, they 
had lost that character of powerful, 
and therefore useful, restraints upon the 
arbitrary prerogatives of the crown, 
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which can alone temper the envy ei- the whole church, and sowed the seeds 
cited in the mirtds of the lower classes# of the fatal subsequent reaction, that 
by the sight of superior wealth and has robbed Spain of all the internal 
splendour. There was no longer any benefits she ou^m to have derived from 
community of feeling between tlie patri- the restoration *of her representative 
cian, and even the higher ranks ot the legislature. If a more immediate evil 
plebeian, portions of the nation : hence was not produced, and the unbounded 
the nobles and church dignitaries were infiuence exercised by the Spanish 
considered only as the probalfle perti- clergy over their flocks was not turned 
nacious defenders of those feudal privi* against the cause of national independ- 
leges which, even more than the royal ence, the reason is probably to be found 
despotism, had provoked whatever de- in the bitter spirit of individual ven- 
sire of reform existed in Spain. The geance, provoked by the brutal conduct 
project for a second chamber, resembling of the invaders, and in the detestation 
the British House of Peers, failed, there- entertained by the clergy as well as 
fore ; and although many nobles and laity for the professed infidelity of the 
ecclesiastics were chosen as deputies, French. 


thus disseminated through a popular 
assembly, their use, as a check upon the 
headlong impulse of democratic and 
speculative innovation, was destroye 
The result might have been foretold 
from the experience of France. 

The Cortes proceeded rashly in their 
career of reform. The spirit of their mea- 
sures and discussions was offensive to 
the regency, which endeavoured to con- 
trol them, by inviting the duke of 
Orleans, then in Sicily, to visit Spain, 
and exercise, as a prince of the blood, 
considerable authority* The duke ac- 
cepted the invitation; but the jealous 
Cortes compelled him immediately to 
leave the country again ; and the disputes 
that ensued between the Cortes and the 
regency, ended in the dissolution of the 
latter body, for whom was substituted an 
Executive Council of three. 

This council was composed of the 
brave, but always unsuccessful, General 
Blake, of Cisgar, governor of Cartha- 
gena, and Agar, a naval officer. But 
the e^^ecutive council was as ill-dis- 
posed as the regency, to the innovating 
course of the Cortes ; and an intrigue 
was carried on with its members by 
Souza, the Portuguese ambassador,, to 
procure the acknowledgment of the 
princess of Brazil, who, according to 
the old laws of Spain, was next heir to 
her imprisoned brothers, as of righ* sole 
regent of Spain. The success of this 
cabal is said to have been prevented by 
the interference of lord Wellington and 
Mr. Wellesley, who had taken the place 
of the marquess as ambassador. 

The next body wHbm the Cortes of- 
fended was the clergy. By attacking 
the Inquisition, and attempting other 
ecclesiastical reforms for which the 
country was unripe, they exasperated 


In another instance the measures of 
the Cortes produced more sudden ill 
consequences, — an instance in whicn 
their conduct does*not admit of the ex- 
cuse of being a mere injudicious appli- 
cation of liberal and rational principles. 
The evil here resulted from the incon- 
sistept selfishness (iilkhappily but too 
common) that impelled them, whilst 
claim jpg (or themselves a rather extra- 
vagant degree of liberty, to tyrannize 
over others. Although they had allowed * 
the colonies to send deputies to the 
Cortes^ they were not willing to treat 
the colonists as brethren. 

The colonies, upon the first intelli- 
gence of the seizure of the royal family 
by Napoleon, and of the 
consequent insurrection Spanish Colonies 
of the universal Spanish 
nation, had unanimously 
professed their loyalty to Ferdinand, and 
their ^adhesion to the national cause. 
The emissaries employed by Napoleon 
am> Joseph to seduce them had been 
everywhere derided and pigiished ; and 
the American revenues, regularly ^n- 
veyed to the mother-country by En^sh 
vessels, ought, if fairly applied, to have 
done much towards supporting the war. 

In return for their frank assistance, the co- 
lonies expected the relaxation, at least, of 
those oppressive restrictions under which 
they hail so long laboured ; and when they 
found that, although their rights were 
theoretically acknowledged, the evils of 
which they complained were rather in- 
crease than diminished, a very general 
sense of ill us%ge and resentment was 
incited. Their loyalty to their captive 
king remained unshaken, but it was now 
Eftingled with irritation against, and jea- 
lousy of, the temporary governments 
ttikt ruled in his name. 
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In this temper the American pro- 
vinces were found by the intelligence of 
the surrender of Sevill^, the subjugation 
of Andalusia, and the iliirht and disper- 
sion of thejCentral Miia. The pro- 
vince of Caraccas now assumed that 
Spain was conquered; and, declaring 
that they never would submit to Joseph, 
cast off the authority of the mother- 
country whilst proclaiminsr inviolable 
fidelity to Ferdinand, This example 
was followed by the other provinces of 
Terra Firrna, as the north coast of the 
southern continent was called, and on 
the IfJth of April, 1810, the Vene- 
zuela Confederation proclaimed its inde- 
pendent existence under Ferdinand Vi I. 
They refused to acknowledge the Cadiz 
regency and Cortes^ with whom they 
^jarried on a paper war ; and those bodies, 
vehemently resenting this daring asser- 
tion of independence, divided the forces 
that should have been dedicated to the 
expulsion of the enemy from Spam, in 
order to compel ^.olonial submission. 

At home, whilst the attention oV the 
Cortes and the executive wa§! thus dis- 
tracted by schemes either intrinsically 
wrong or premature, the same intrigue 
and negligence that had hitherto lamed 
all the exertions of the nation were still 
suffered to prevail. From the inju- 
dicious appointment to the chief com- 
mand of the worst of all the 
A Spanish generals, Jjapeua, 
and the weakness of the de- 
fensive measures adopted by the Cadiz 
Junta, the Executive ("ouncjl, and the 
Cortes, Cadiz must have fallen, if Soult 
had not been ordered by Napoleon to 
quit Andalusia, and co-operate with 
Massena against Portugal. Graham 
wished to ta^e advantage of his absence, 
and. by a movement on the rear of the 
French lines, force Victor to raise the 
siege. The plan was approved, anrf’ the 
troops landed in a convenient place. 
But Lapena, to whom Graham, as a 
measure of conciliafion, gave up the su- 
preme command, after baulking the de- 
sign by his vacillating folly, stood inac- 
tive in a safe and distant post, with 
eleven thousand Spaniards, whilst at 
Barrosa, Graham, with little more than 
four thousand English and Portugueze, 
fought' and defeated nearly nine thou- 
sand French. By the Spanish generalj^; 
refusal even to pursue the beaten enemy* 
the benefit of this hardly-won succe<s 
was lost. The Ceuncil and Cortes ap- 
proved of^ Lapeha's conduct: he 


claimed 'the merit of the victoiy, and 
Graham, in disgust, resigning bis com- 
mand to General Cooke, joined lord 
Wellington. 

Owing to Spanish procrastination this 
operation did not take place till the be- 
ginning of March, although Soult had, 
early in January, led his army into 
EstremsMura, and proceeded to secure 
his rear by reducing the fortresses which 
the Spaniards still held there, before 
he should enter Portugal. Those for- 
tresses, notwithstanding lord Welling- 
ton’s repeated warnings of their danger, 
were unjmivided fora siege ; and la Ro- 
mana, just as he was going to undertake 
their defence, upon the plan recom- 
mended by the British commander, died 
oil the 24lh of January. Olivenza had ca- 
pitulated on the 22nd, and the French laid 
siege to Badajoz. La Uoniana’s second 
in command and successor, Mendizahal, 
took his own course, and w’as defeated 
by kSouU; but Don Raphael Menacho, 
the governor of Badajoz, defended the 
place stoutly, and Soult remained be- 
fore it. 

In Portugal the winter had passed 
with little alteration. Wel- 
lington and Massena had 
spent it in watching each 
^other, ana strengthening their respective 
positions; but whilst the English gene- 
ral was improving the discipline of his 
Portiigueze troops, that of the French was 
almost ruined by the incessant distant 
marauding expeditions; and the rough 
handling that the troops employed in 
them siitFered from the Portiigueze lui- 
litia and ordmanzas, and ironi the 
British cavalry, began to tell upon the 
numbers of the French. Towards the 
end of December, Massena had been 
joined by Droiiet, with the corps left be- 
hind on entering Portugal ; but his losses 
had been so heavy, that this accession of 
strengtbdid not enable him to undertake 
offensive measures. He knew that 
Soult was besieging Badajoz, but from 
the difficulty of correspondence, knew 
nobv/hen to expect his advance. 

By the end of February the provi- 
sions, which the obstinacy of the regents 
liad left to the French, were exhausted. 
Massena learned from his partizans in 
Lisbon that English reinforcements had 
landed on the 2nd*of March, and on the 
6th he had evacuated Santarem, and 
begun his retreat. He conducted it 
with great skill, stained, however, with 
as great and wauten cruelty. In fact* 
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this retreat, though highly honouratble 
to the generars abilities, remains one 
the foulest blots upon the moral cha- 
racter of the French army. But the 
pursuit was conducted by lord Wel- 
lington with yet greater ability, — every 
strong position taken by the French 
army being immediately turned by the 
British; and on the 5th of •April the 
prince of Essling was finally driven 
across the frontiers, of Portugal. This 
retreat cost the French about six thou- 
sand men, and the allies a tenth of that 
number. Massena's previous losses are 
estimated at twenty-five or thirty thou- 
sand men. 

Beresford had been detached at the 
very lieginning of this movement to 
raise the siege of Badajoz, and mtorma- 
tion of Massena's retreat 
approaching relief 
had been conveyed to that 
town. But the bravo iMenacho had 
fallen in a sally, and tJie command had 
devolved upon a man of a different 
character, though of previously high 
reputation, Don Jose de Inias. lie re- 
ceived the important intelligence, and, 
immediately capitulating, imparled the 
tidings to Soult. Tlie duke of Dalmatia 
garrisoned Badajoz, and was now master 
of Estremadura. But lVIass5ia’s retr^t 
having, for the ])resent at least, put an 
end to the scheme arranged for the con- 
quest of Portugal, he hastened back to 
Andalusia to jire.ss forward the siege of 
Cadiz, and prevent the ill consetpieuces 
lie apprehended from the lialllc of 
Barrosa. 

Lord Wellington, having now again 
delivered I'ortugal, and jirovcd the wis- 
dom of his own views, asked for such 
reinforcements as might enable him to 
iinderlake the deliverance of Spain, with- 
out being, as before, dependent upon 
tlie ohsiinatc generals and feeble coun- 
sels of that country. But lo#tlie feasi- 
bility of his future schemes, and even 
to the maintenance of l^orlugal and of 
Cadiz, the recovery of Almeida, Ciudad 
Bodrigo, and Badajoz was iiidispeii^ablc. 
The first of these fortresses Wellington 
immediately blockaded, and directed 
Marshal Beresford to lay 
to the last, which, 

‘ from the meanness of the 
governor, he had bten too late to save. 

Massena having refreshed, re-equipped 
and re-organized his army in Spain, 
marched to relieve Almeida. His ad- 
vance produced the battle of Fuentes 
de Onor, fought on the 5th of May, ia 


which, after an obstinate and sanguinary 
contest, the prince of Essling was re- 
pulsed, and again retreated. Brennier, 
the governor of^A.lmeida, then despair- 
ing of relief, Mew up t^p fortifications 
of the place, and, by the injudicious 
arrangement of the officer to whom the 
conduct of the blockade had been com- 
mitted, made his way, with little loss, 
through the British lines, and rejoined 
Massena. Ciudad Rodrigo was next 
blockaded, but lord Wellington’s num- 
bers were inadequate to the occupation, 
of all the necessary positions. The 
French easily introiluceil convoys, and 
the lilockade was abandoned. 

Little progress was made in the south. 
Some smalltu- places ^Marshal Beresford 
recovered ; but be had scarcely invested 
Badajoz when the approach of Soiift, 
with a powerful •army, obliged him to 
raise the siege. Afterwards, yielding to 
the clamour of his troops, and to the 
urgency of Blake, wdio had joined him, 
he fought a battle kt Albuera on the 
16t1i of May, although tlie only object of 
engaging could Jiave Ixicn to cover the 
sicg? tliaf he had already raised. In 
the battle he and his English troojiJ 
displayed great personal bravery, and by 
dint of hard lighting repulsed tlic duke 
of Dalmatia. But the victory was pur- 
chased by the loss of four thousand five 
hundred Brilish, killed and wounded, 
out of six thousand, and of two thou- 
sand six hundred Germans, Spaniards, 
and Portugueze, Lord Wellington ar- 
rived in Beresford’s camp soon after the 
battle, and Badajoz was besieged a 
second time under his own direction. 

The British army wa.s, unfortunately, 
so deficient in ail the requisites for 
.sieges, especially soldicjfs acquainted 
with the duties of sappers and miners, 
that its able general never undertook 
any such operation that could be avoided 
without detriment to his great objects.* 
Upon the present occasion the deficiency 
,V'as the more sensibly felt from the ne- 
cessity of despatch. The army of Por- 
tugalf as it was still called, was known 
to be marching southwards, in order to 
co-operate with Soult in raising the 
siege. On the night of the 5th of June, 
afteS seven days of open trenches, a 
breach being^ reported practicable, an 
% attempt was 'made to storm. It failed; 
was repeated two nights later, and again 
•failed, both times with heavy loss. Upon 
this second repulse, as the combined 
French armies, to the amount of seventy 
thousand men, were apfiroaching, lord 
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Wellinfifton, who had but fifty-six thou- 
sand, and was particularly inferior to his 
adversaries in cavalry, (raised the siege, 
and withdrew the troop^ to a strong 
position, limiting hims^f, for the pre- 
sent, to the defence of Portugal. 

The Portugiieze regency had not yet 
learned the imporlance of regularity in 
paying and feeding their troops, and 
their usual negligence was now, per- 
haps, increased, from the extreme dis- 
tress to which Massena's invasion had 
< reduced the country. Partly from the 
irregularity still prevalent in these mat- 
ters, and partly from the loss of Heres- 
ford’s immediate superintendence, since 
he had held a separate command, the 
Portugueze troops had retrograded in 
their discipline. Fortunately General 
Rill, about this period, returned from 
England, when the command of the 
army in Alemtejo was given to him, and 
Beresford resumed those highly-im- 
portant duties for which he seemed more 
particularly qualifii^d. ^ 

During the very many months in 
which the series of military ev-mt^ just 
narrated were in progress, the arrival of 
‘Napoleon in the Peninsula had been 
anxiously expected, as well by the 
French armies, l)ittcrly conscious how 
incapable were his best marshals of 
supplying his place, as by those who, 
with opposite wishes, deemed it so im- 
ossible for a British general to make 
ead against the mighty master of war, 
that his presence must needs decide the 
struggle, and send the English armies 
discomfited home. The hopes and fears 


FAnce, leaving the execution of those 
Inilitary plans, which he sent from Paris, 
to marshals who, from mutual jealou- 
sies and other causes, fulfilled their in- 
structions imperfectly, and offered op- 
portunities to their opponents, of which 
one, at least, never failed to profit. 

It has been conjectured, that the at- 
tention of Napoleon was now engrossed 
by those incipient dissensions with 
Russia, which originated in Alexander's 
dissatisfaction at the great additions 
recently made to the French empire, 
namely, the incorporation of Holland 
(consequent upon Lewis's abdication 
and the transference of his son and heir 
from the Dutch throne to that of the 
grand-duchy of Berg) and of great part 
of the northern coast of Germany, — and 
in the reluctance of the great land- 
owners of Russia, to submit to the dimi- 
nution of their incomes consequent upon 
the interdiction of commerce with Eng- 
land, the chief purchaser of the hemp 
and tallow which constitute the prin- 
cipal produce of their estates. These 
dissensions as yet, however, only threat- 
ened hostilities. Napoleon might at 
once have put an end to them by a 
trifling relaxation in his continental 
system with respect to Russian com- 
merce ; and if he had resolved against 
concession, it should seem that Ins 
policy was to terminate the Spanish 
W'ar, if possible, by bis own vigorous 
personal intervention, ere he engaged in 
a new war with Russia, which, besides 
requiring the exertion of all his power 
and resources, must call him out of 


of both parties were alike disappointed, reach of even directing the peninsular 
No other war raged to distinct the campaigns. He did not adopt this plan, 
attention of the French emperor; but be but contented himself with sending re- 
did not again^take the command of the inforcements to the extent of fifty thuii- 
penipsular armies, ancj it is difficult to sand men, naming Marmont, duke of 
assign a valid reason for his conduct. Ragusa, to supersede Massena, whose 
; During the preceding year it may be sj.p- conduct of the invasion of Portugal he 
‘posed that anxiety for an heir, who should of course” blamed ; and placing Cata- 
blend his blood with that of the house of Ionia, like Aragon, under Sachet's coni- 
Austria, might render Napoleon un- mand, and Valencia when he should 
willing to leave his young have conquered that province. 

*^**A.if wife, or to hazard th< con- Suchet had deserved this confidence : he 

sequences of her alarms had done more than any other French gc- 
for his personal safety. But on the 20th neral both to conquer 
of Mar^rl 811, Maria Louisa gave birth Spain, and to bend Spain, 

to a sOA,. who received the proud title of her to the yoke. Ara- * 
king of Rome — a title that pretty dis- gon was tolerably 
tinctly announced the permanent incor- submissive ; Tarragona, the last fortress 
poifation of the kingdom of Italy with of Catalonia, fell in June ; the garrison, 
France, notwithstanding all laws and^ after a gallant defence, fled from the 
treaties to the conti'ary. But though assault, and Suchet justjfied the afro- 
the succession to his throne was noW’ cities of all kinds, of which he seems 
assured, still Napoleon remained in even to have encouraged the perpetra- 
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(ion, upon the grounds of his desire, ^by Lord Wellington'sdemonstrationsagainst 
one dreadful example, to terrify thi Ciudad Rodriiro. which had compelled 
people from resistance. Marmont to recall that general. Victor 

Considering his work done in Cata- made no progress with the siegje of 
Ionia, although guei'rilla bands still oc- Cadiz ; and Ballasteros, the head of 
cupied the mountain fastnesses, and the a small army, aided by colonel Skerrett, 
bold and able Sarsfield watched every with a few British, and protected, when- 
opporf unity of directing them^npon the ever pressed, by the guns of Gibraltar, 
French, Suchet next invaded Valencia, so often foiled, and at last so thoroughly 
He defeated several detaclmients ot the defeated a division of Soult's army, that 
Spanish array, and on the IGth of its leader, General Godinet, committed 
October laid siege to Murviedro. Here suicide rather than meet the reproaches 
his situation appears to have been cri- of his commander, 
lical, had his adversaries known how In Cadiz meanwhile the Coi'tcs W'ere 
to use their advantages. Murviedro almost entirely oecu- 
defended itself valiantly; Blake, who pied v\itli metaphyMcal p, 
remained at the head of the Valencian discussions, the con- ^ 
and Murcian armie.s, leaving his duties stnietion of their con- 
as a member of the executive council stitution, and the wrangling in whiciji 


to be discharged by the Manpiess of 
Chastelar as his deputy, Blake lay with 
a still numerous army in his front ; and 
Mina, the Kmpeemado, and Duran, 
another guerrilla chief, having entered 
Aragon, were cutting ott‘ French de- 


they were involvt^il with the Executive 
Council, by their decrees for the aboli- 
tion of many feudal privileges, most of 
which, certainly, it was highly desirable 
to abolish, had the nioment been more 
propitious. The wanrof a commander- 


fachments in his rear. But mutual 
jealousies hindered the guerrilla leaders 
from acting in concert : Blake as usual 
grew weary of caution and procrastina- 
tion, gave battle on the 2j1h of October, 
and, although the Spaniards fought witk 
more persevering gallantry than they 
liad lately displayed in the field, was 
defeated. 


in-chief, who might prevent the ill 
eftVcIs 0 ^ ihe squabbles and jealousies 
of the different generals, was sensibly, 
felt; but those very jealousies increased 
the difficulty of making such an appoint- 
ment, and accordingly none was made. 
A proposition for placing the western 
provinces under the authority of lord 
Wellington, made when the British 


Upon this disaster, Murviedro capi- 
tulated, and Blake took another strong 
position to protect the capital, Vaienciii, 
where Suchet did not attempt to molest 
him until he had received considerable 
reinforcements. Then, on the 2Cth of 
December, he attacked and again de- 
feated him, driving him with the re- 
mainder of his army into Valencia. 
There Suchet besieged him, and com- 
j)elled him to capitulate on the 8th of 
January, 1812. This campajgn, the 
most successful the French had madein 


army had reached the frontier in pur- 
suit of Massena, provoked such a tem- 
pest of Spanish pride, and such sus- 
picions as to the ultimate designs of 
England, that Mr. Wellesley was obliged 
formally to disavow, in the name of his 
government, any desire of territorial 
acquisition, and in that of his brother, 
any desire of exercising affthority, save 
as it v\as indispensable to the confKmn 
object of expelling the French from the 
PenTnsula. 

The dissensions with the colonies 


Spain since the first, Napoleon re- likewise diverted both the attention and 
warded by creating Suchet duke of tfle resources of the Spanish government 
Albufera, and granting him the r^'al from the vigorous prosecution of the 
domain of that name in Valencia, as an war. Those dissensions were further 


inalienable fief of the French empire. inflamed by an unseasonable specula- 
Valencia and Estremadura were thus tively-liberal decree of the Cortes, ex- 
subdued, in the campaign of 1811 ; but tending to the aboriginal American.s all 
everywhere the French detachments and the rights and privileges of Creoles, 
communications wera more and more whilst to these* last they still refused 
harassed by the guerrillas. A Spa- tnose of native Spaniards. In every 
nish army, under Eroles, still held the .^erican province insurrection now 
mountain fastnesses of Catalonia ; and raged. , 

even dared to penetrate into France, Jn Mexico, after a severe struggle, 
where it levied contributions. Dorsenne's by the help of some df the best Spanish 
invasion ofGalicia had been prevented by regiments recently sent over, the Spa- 
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niards regained the ascendency, and the 
^ ^ authority of the Cories 

acknowledged. In 
South ' America the 
insurgents everywhere ^irevailed. In 
Venezuela, where Miranda had now be- 
come a leading man, llie Spaniards, not- 
withstandii^ their reinforcements from 
home, were completely subdued. Peru 
and Chili were in a state of revolu- 
tionary convulsion. Jluenos Ayres had 
liroclaimed its independence, (still, how- 
ever, atknowleclging Ferdinand,) and 
Elio, the new viceroy, sent out by the 
Corlrs with troops to quell the existing 
disturbances, could proceed no farther 
tlian Monte Video, whence he waged war 
upon the capital of his viceroyalty. 

Both parties inipurtiincd the British 
rfival officers upon that station for as- 
sistance, but they \vcr6 strictly forbidden 
to interfere in these internal hostilities 
amongst the subjects of an ally. Lord 
Strangford, indeed, now English am- 
bassador at Rio Janeiro, proffered^ the 
mediation of England to settle the ex- 
isting ditterences, whicli Buemis i^yres, 
claiming at least ecpuility* with the 
Another country, declined, as drCiading 
the partiality of England to Spain. The 
Prince-Regent of Portugal, less scrupu- 
lous, and more interested than England 
in llie dispute, sent ii body of troops 
to assist the viceroy. Whilst the Spa- 
nish government, j>ainfnlly feeling tlie 
loss of American revenue, and checked 
in their efforts to enforce the submission 
of the colonies, by the mutiny of the 
troops ordered for America, and their 
refusal to leave Spam, implored tke in- 
tervention of England, making it, how- 
ever, a condition of such mediatK)n, 
that if the cc^^nics could not be induced 
to own the authority of the Cortes, 
En^and should break off all intercourse 
with them. •! 

The only military operation of the 
British troops of any 
moment tliat occurred 
in the autumn of 1811, 
was a daring enter- 
prise of Sir Rowland 
Hill's. By an able and rapid march, 
he surprised, at Arroyo de Molinos, a 
body five thousand French*, who 
materiauy hampered CJastafios in his 
endeavours to re-organize an Kstremaf 
duran army ; he made great slaughter 
of them, and completely dispersed tlte 
survivors, taking ‘fifteen hundred pri- 
soners, with ail their artillery, stores, 
and ^aggage. 


Spuiii, 

Military Operations 

A.il. 

Idli—iaia. 


The year 1812 opened with an exploit, 
tlie brilliant rapidity of which seems 
equally to have confounded the French, 
and enraptured the Spaniards. Lord 
Wellington had long been silently for- 
warding every preparation for the siege 
of Ciudad Rodrigo; whilst Marmont, 
lulled into perfect tranquillity with re- 
gard to tHat important place by the ease 
with which the blockade had been 
raised in the preceding summer, had 
taken up his (juarters upon the Tagus, 
made detacliments from his army to 
assist Suchcr, and to quell the Biscayan 
and Asturian insurgents, and seeming to 
think hut little of Lord Wellington, be- 
stowed his chief care upon watching 
Hill, who was ordered thus to attract 
his attention. 

ills means being thus prepared, and 
his enemy unobservant. Lord Wel- 
lington resolved to carry Ciudad Rodrigo 
before Marmont could even attempt 
anything for its relief. On the 8th of 
.Tanuaiy, 1812, he suddenly appeared 
before the place, invested it, carried a 
principal redoubt by force, and opened 
his trenches the same evening. By 
talent, assiduity, and labour, all defects 
and deticiencies in the besieging troops 
yere ohvi^Jed ; the siege was urged on 
with the utmost possible vigour; and 
the cantonments of the different divi- 
sions of the army were so arranged, 
that a powerful covering force could at 
any moment be drawn together to op- 
pose Marmont, should he present him- 
self. This last precaution proved unne- 
cessary. On the 19th two breaches 
were reported practicable, and the town 
was stormed the same night. The 
plunder and licence incident to taking 
towns by assault could not be repressed 
for some liours ; but it is averred, to 
the credit of the British troops, that so 
immediately did they abstain from the 
wqjk of^ slaughter upon the cessation 
of resistance, that out of a garrison of 
two thousand seven hundred men, the 
prisoners amounted to seventeen hun- 
drcdi> The siege cost the allies thirteen 
hundred men in killed and wounded. 

Marmont no sooner heard of the 
siege, than he made energetic exertions 
to assemble an army sufficient to raise 
it ; and for this purpose again recalled 
Dorsenne from the north. The place 
was taken before his troops were col- 
lected ; a rapidity of success, of which 
Marmont, in his official report, speaks 
as incomprehensible. The northern pro- 
vinces contiaued their usual guerrilla 
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course of warfare, but made no etfort All the leading: officers, includinfr Ge- 
for the common cause. All Spain wa#, nerals Picton, Colville, Kempt, Walker, 
however, delighted at the recovery of a and Bowes, weje wounded so severely 
town, the loss of which had been so as to be disabled ; but the undaunted 
bitteily deplored ; and the Corses created resolution of*the troop# finally over- 
Lord Wellington a Grandee of the powered all resistance, and Badajoz was 
first class by the title of duke of Ciudad taken, the governor, General Philippoii, 
Rodrigo; whilst in Kngland he was and four thousand men being made pri- 
raised to the dignity of an earf. soners. The fall of Badajoz seems to 

The victor meanwhile v^as again have surprised the Fiench yet more 
making preparations with the same than that of Ciudad Rodrigo, and as 
secrecy that had already so happily they themselves said, in intercepted let- 
succeeded. Estremadura was then ters. disa]>)iointed all their calculations, 
nearly free from French troo])s ; and by One result of this triumph was 
disguising his designs, lend Wellington the inimediafe and final retreat of the 
hoped to master Jiadajoz like Ciudad French I'lom Estremadura and Poitugal. 
Rodrigo, before Soult and Marmonl Soult lost no lime in leturiiing to Se- 
should have time to hear of the siege, ville, harassed by the cavalry of the 
and unite their forces to raise it. The allies; and Marmont, retracing jjis 
heavy artillery was put on board laige steps, raised the blockade of 
ships at. Lisbon, with a professed dil- Ciudad Rodrigo.Vnd fell back ' 
ferent destination ; trans-sbipiied out at to Salamanca. This plunder- 
sea, into small craft, and brought up the ing inroad was the only damage sus- 
river Sadao, to a point whence its con- tamed by Portugal after the evacuation 
veyance through the Alemtejo was likely of Ahutiida. That country was already 
to escape the enemy’s observation. All beginning to recover from its suf- 
preliminary measures lieing conducted feriygs.# ^Vgriciilture was levivirig, and 
with similar caution, the troops bioke the Regency issued a proclamation, in 
up from the neighbourhood of Ciudad which the improvements effected were 
Rodrigo to march southwards cm the announced; at the same time, that the 
(ith of March, and on the Badaj^^z jieople were warned to hold themselves 
was invested, whilst (Jraliam (now in readiness for carrying into execution, 
second in command) and Hill, with the in case of necessity, those measures for 
main body of the army, took up a po- distressing an invader, which had been 
sit ion to cover the siege. so unloi Innately neglected jirevious to 

The works were hurried on with the Massena's invasion, 
diligence already practised, and Ihe The news of the unexpected fall of 
24th an important fort was carried by Ciudad Rodrigo and ifadajoz reached 
assault. On tlie 30lh information was the French emjieror when his armies 
received that Soult was atlvancing with wert* assembling in the diiehyot Warsaw, 
his whole disposable force to raise the and he was prejiaring to begin his fatal 
siege; that Graham and Ilili were re- campaign against Russia, 
treating before him towards Alhiiei a; Tlie tidings seem to 
that Marmont, taking advantage of the awakened a dej^ire in Ins ‘ " “* 

allied army's removal, had crossed the breast to leave peace behind him; 
frontier, blockaded Ciudad Rodrigo, atftl he dneefrd pacific overtures to 
masked Almeida, and marched squIIi- made to the British court. In these the 
wards, plundering and ravaging the u// possidetis was proposed as the basis 
country, as far as Castel Branco; and •of negotiation, of course considering 
that the cavalry and militia, left to oh- Josepli as the actual king of Spam, 
serve him, had fallen back, lh(? Walter The •jinnce of Wales now governed 
upon the mountains, the former towards Engi»nd as regent, in consequence of 
the Tagus. In consequence of this the confirmed menial derangement of 
threatening intelligence, the siege was George III. But he had retained his 
pressed with increased ardour ; on the father’s ministers, and adopted his 
6th of April three sufficient breaches father’s system of foreign policy. He 
were made ; and on the night of that^ refused to attend to any treaty that in- 
day they were stormed- The gallantry eluded the abandonment of his Spanish 
of the garrison, and the obstacles op- •allies. 

posed by the skill of the French engi- ^ Napoleon made lio further attempt at 
neers to the passage of the breaches, ren- negotiation ; but calculating, probably, 
dered the assault difficultand sanguinary, that his immense hosts of nearly two 
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millions of men, gathered from France 
and all her subject states, would afford 
an abundant sufficiency of effective 
troops to carry on two , wars at the 
south-western *and north-eastern extre- 
mities of Europe simultaneously, he 
committed tlie siibjuifation of the Pe- 
ninsula and Loni Wellington to the 
dukes of Dalmatia, Alhufera, and 
Kal^:u^^^ v^ifh about one hundred and 
eiijlity llioiisand men, and on the 9tli of 
May left Paris for Dresden. There lie 
held a court attended by his father-in- 
law, the jMuperor of Austria, and all the 
vassal kinus and princes of Germany. 
Put as soon as his armies had reached 
the Russian frontiers, he (.juitted a scene 
that iiiend}^ flattered his vanity, and 
hastened to direct in jierson a new in- 
vasion as unjust as it was iriipohtic. 

In Spain, llie native leaders meanwhile 
(amtinned their desultory war- 
fare : Lacy, Sarstield, Rovira, 
]\[ma, tpid l\>rlier in the 
north, the Kmpeeidado and Sanchez in 
the Castiles.and RalJasleros in the south, 
framed triflimr advanlaires o»7errthe 
enemy in divers eni;'aireiiienls ; but for 
want of conciu’t no mateilal result was 
obtained from their successe-?, whilst 
vSuchet, folluwm<r up his l)low\ made 
himselt master of the whole kingdom of 
Valencia, witli the sina;le exception of 
Alicant. That place, with the usual 
resolution of Spanish towns, lepiilsed 
an attack made by IMontbnm with a 
division of tlie army of Poitiiijal, wliicli 
jVIarmont, in the veiy beirinnuiir of 
January, durinfi: tlie piesnmed inactivity 
of Ins own immediate antaironist, AVef- 
liuirton, had sent to co-oiunate with the 
duke of Allmtera. In Tarifa, a tovfn 
defended only »^)y an old wall, eighteen 
liiiiuU'd Einrlish and .Spanish troops, 
commanded by Colonel Skerrelt, re- 
pnilsed ten thousand French led by foe 
duke of Rellano iu person. 


Chaptkr XII. 


itnsrfon fails before Burgos — Re* 
^treats to Portugal — Joseph re-enters 
Madrid — Napoleon invades Russia-^ 
Moscow burnt — Napoleon's disastrous 
retreat — Colonial War — Wellington's 
arrangements with Spanish and 
Portugueze Regencies — Napoleon 
leads a new army into Germany — 
His victories — Wellington turns the 
French position on the Douro — 
French retreat to the Ebro — Joseph 
evacuates Madrid^ cmd joins the 
army — Position on the pfbro turned 
— Battle of Vitoria — Congress of 
Pi'ague — Dissolved — Austria da- 
rt a? es aga inst France --Battles of the 
Pyrenees— Storming of St. Sebastian 
— Pa^ sage of the Bidassoa — Pamplona 
surrenders — Bailie of the Nivelle *. 


Tiik Cortes were by Ibis time w'eary of 
their K’weeutive Council, and proceeded 
to make a new Regency, or rattier, to 
provide a constant supply of successive 


regencies. They ap- 
pointed a Council of 
State which w'as to he 


Spain, 

C'ivil Transactions 
A.D. 1812. 


composed of twenty 

members ; two being grandees, two ec- 


clesiastics, and the remainder, per- 


sons wlio^ had distinguished them- 
selves ill the military, diplomatic, ma- 
gisterial, and financial careers ; six 


were to be natives of the colonies. Tlie 


deposeil regents were named members 
ot this couneil. The duke del Infantado, 


then aiphassador m Pmgland, was re- 
called to assume the presidency, and 
O'Donnel, count of Alnshal, was named 
vice-president. From this body, in itself 
too numerous for the discliarge of the 


executive functions, regencies were to 
be selected by some established law of 
rotation. The first regency cliosen 
consisted of four persons, viz. Mos- 
queia y Figueroa, its president." Villa- 
vicencio, dc Rivas, and Abisbal. It 
ju-oved more vigorous than its prede- 
cessors ; and upon assuming the go- 
vernment, published two addresses, one 
to th^i* nation, urging the necessity of 


Cories appoint a new Regency and great sacrifices to achieve the. great end 
Council of State-New constitution of deliverance from a foreign usurper ; 
proclnpneU and, sworn to — Too demo- other to the colonies, inviting them 
cratic^ Welti nur ion advances 'into to concur in the common cause. Rut 
Spain-^Bat tie of Salamanca— Joseph still tlie main object of the 6’or/^^ was 
eru'-uates Madrid— Wellington enters^ the new coristituliori, to framing which 
Madrid— Is appointnl Commander- 


in- Chief of the Spaaish armies — ® 
Siege ' of Cadiz Raised— Ballasteros 
refuse to obey a foreigner — Cortes 
displace and imprison him — WeU 


* The autlioritie.s principally consulted for 
this chapter are, Southey, Scott, Marquess of 
hundunderry, Kiiiott, Sherer, Suchet, Annals of 
the Peninsular Campaigns, Memoirs of the lute 
War, Annual Register. 
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they devoted nearly all their time land 
thouiihts. I 

In the month of March this important 
task was completed, and solemnly sworn 
to. The reign of this consliliilion 
has, however, been so short, that it is 
needless to enter into any further detail 
eoncernina: it than to say, that it was a 
very limited representative ^nonal•clly^ 
with the ordinary securities for personal 
liberty, but destitute of that invaluahle 
balancing ])ower between knur and 
])eople, a second cliaiiiber, or bouse of 
Peers; and by not assigning to the 
great and tlic affluent their natuial and 
just oflice and interesl: in the st;ite. it 
necessarily alienated them, as a body, 
IVom the new torni of governiiunf, with 
which only a few zealously patiiotic, 
or scllishly ambitious individuals of the 
formerly privileged orders were satisfied. 
The Cortvs jealously excluded iroiii the 
succession to the crown, under any ]ios- 
sible contingency, the youngest lnfanlf\ 
Don Francisco, the queen of Ktniria, 
and their desceudauts, as being under 
the influence of the old king and (pieen 
and Godny, and, through them, ot Na- 
poleon, as also the French empress, the 
Areliduehess Maria Louisa, and her 
descendants; and among njiaiiy liberal 
decrees, only too liberal, for tlie m^Nt 
part, to accord with the state of public 
oj)inion in Sj»ain, they aiiolishcd all the 
inabilities imposed upon 1 he desceudauts 
of Moors. 

Whilst the Spanish OirM^aiu^govern- 
ment weie engrossed by these highly 
useful, hut somewhat inopportune la- 
bours, and ere they had produced any 
povs’erful and combined effort against 
the enemy, who .still held comidete mi- 
litary possession of the country lor 
which they were legislating, the great 
English commander upon whom the 
liheration of Spain really depended, 
had gained new tnuniphs •over , the 
French. lie had ordered General Hill to 


powerful diversion in the eastern pro- 
vinces, had sailed from Sicily under 
General Maitland, the earl of ’Welling- 
ton advanced ^towards Salamanca on 
the 13th of Jufie. He tl^ere, despite the 
efforts of the duke of Ragusa, reduced 
several very strong forts before the end 
of the month. 

Marrnont refreated to the Douro, 
whither Wellington followed him, and 
where the French marshal was joined 
I'.v a strong corps under Bonntt. A 
sciics of masterly mananivres en^iiied, in 
which, during si\ da3s, the contending 
generals displa}^! all the rcsouiees of 
their art. Tlie advantaue iii fins pure 
trial of skill leniained with the lii iton, 
who, on the 2‘Jmi of July, seizing iij)on 
a rash movement of Marmont’s, in 
attacked him. and gained the s 
victory of Salamanca, in which the 
French lost seven thousand prisoners, 
at least as many killed and wounded, 
including three generals killed and four 
wqunded, among-t \Hioni was Marrnont 
himself, eleven ])ieccs of artillery, and 
Iwo^ ea*jles. 'fiie Io-»s of the allies 
amoiinteri to five thou'-and two liiiiuhed 


1st ant iy 
pieiiilid 


killed and wounded, the former iTi- 
cliidmg one general, the latter five. 

Clansel, who upon Marniont's being 
disalilcd, succeeded to the coninmnd, 
rallied the routed aimy, and retreated to 
Hurgos. Wellington pursued him as 
far as Valladolid, and then turning 
southwards, marched upon Madrid. 
Joseph had not above twentv thousand 
men for the detence (it his capital ; he 
abandoned it at the apjaoaeti of the 
alliPs ; hut weakened himself by leaving 
a garrison of two thousand men iii a 
ffli tress adjoining tlie palaec ( 1 Jjiicn 
Retire). They ea|'ilula\|!d on the ap- 
jiroach of the jlrilisli aiiny, legyiining 
prisoners of war. 

•Lord Wellington cnlerc'd Madiid on 
the l*2'.h ot August, and was leceiveS. 
with every demonstiation of the most 


drive the French liom « enthusiastic joy and giatitude, as tlie 


Spain, 

Military Operations 
A.i>. 1812. 


Almaraz upon the 
Tagus, which fitrvice 
that oflicer had gal- 


deliverer of S} ain. The luw constitu- 
tions as proclaimed in the ciqntal, and 
sworn to with eager zeal. Ami now the 


lantly j.'erformed, and thus obtained exploits and services of the Jiiitish 
possession of the only place thnuigh general had at length so far conquered 
which, so general had been the de&tnic- Spilhish jealousy, that the Cories named 
lion of bridges, the enemy’s armies of thedukeofC^udadUodrigocommauder- 
Portugal and of lhe*south could conve-^ in-chief of the Spanish flnees. dining 
niently keep up their communication the continuance of the existing war — 
across the river. The intercourse be- •an appointment which promised to re- 
tween Soiilt and Marniont being thus move many of tlfc impediments that 
impeded, and assurance received that Lad obstructed the progress of the allied 
an English army, sufficient to effect a arms, and which was fully warranted 
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by the results of his recent triumphs. 
The French marshals now saw with 
alarm the dissemination of their troops. 
SouU raised the blockatfe of Cadiz on 
the ‘25th, and collected If is forces east- 
wards, where he could, if necessary, 
unite with Siic.het. lie left, however, 
a iiarrisoii in ScNille, which fell into the 
liands of tiie l^na;lish and Spanish 
troops from (Jadiz, who stormed that 
town on the 27tli. Joseph, on the ad- 
vance of Mill, retreated in the same di- 
rection, and Andalusia was a£;ain freed 
li-orn the presence of the invaders. 

Jhit the position of lord Wellington 
at Madrid, which had alieady produced 
most of the expected advantapjes, was 
becominjj: danj^erous. He was disap- 
pomted of the diversions upon which 
he liad relied. Maitland’s army proved 
too weak, amounting ohly to six thou- 
sand men, to attempt a landmiij m Ca- 
talonia. It was therefore directed to 
Alicant ; and O'Donnel, with whom 
alone it could have^co-operated in V/i- 
lencia, having been defeat ed and driven 
into Murcia just before IV^arJlavd’s 
arrival, the Anglo-Sicilian army ne- 
cessarily remained in gaiVison at Ali- 
cant, wdiere at the utmost it checked 
Suchet's advance upon Madrid. And 
Rallasteros, who had the most efficient 
army in Andalusia, refused to obey 
lord Wellington’s orders, alleging that 
it was disgraceful to the national cha- 
racter for a Spaniard to receive orders 
from a foreigner. 

The Regency energetically supported 
their own authority, ilallasteros was 
arrested in the midst of his army, And 
sent to the African fortress of (ycuta ; 
the command was transferred to Virue.^, 
and the most pe.’cise orders were issued 
to all Spanish officers t^. obey the duke 
of Ciudad Rodrigo. But the opportunity 
was lost. Soult had concentrated Ifls 
forces, and in conjunction with Joseph 
was advancing upon Madrid. And the 
only prospect of co-operation for Wel- 
lington appeared to be in the north, 
wliere a Gallician army of twenty- 
five thousand men was said to be 
ready to act against Clausel’s troops, 
now reinforced and reorganized, pro- 
vided they were put in possession of 
Burgos, Thus situated, «the British 
leader quitted Madrid on the 1st of 
September, to march against Burgos, 
leaving half his army under Hill to 
observe Soult, and If possible defend, 
Madrid. The English troops that had' 
garrisoned Cadiz now joined the army. 


T4ie French retreated as the allies 
advanced, and at Palencia the Gallician 
army effected its junction, but consisted 
only of ten tliousand new levies. On the 
19th lord Wellington occupied Burgos, 
and laid siege to the castle. Here the 
deficiency of means already described 
proved more detrimental than ever, ren- 
dering it impossible to conquer the 
.science and courage displayed in the 
defence. A month was spent in daring 
but unsuccessful attempts to storm the 
fort ilicat ions, during which neither Spa- 
niards nor the AnLlo-Sicilian army could 
elfect a diversion to prevent the approach 
of Souham v/ith all the disposable French 
force ill the north of Spain. Lord Wel- 
lington, on the 2‘2tuI of October, judged 
it expedient to laise the siege, and take 
up his winter-quarters on the Portu- 
gueze frontier, trusting to make arrange- 
ments dining the season of inaction, in 
virtue of his new aulhority, by which a 
character of more efficiency might be 
given to the exertions of the Spaniards, 
against the next campaign. 

About the same t ime Joseph and Soult 
advancing upon Madrid, and threatening 
to turn the position Hill had taken to 
cover the capital, that general, in ohedi- 
enpe to liia instructions, retreated to 
Salamanca, where, on the 3r(l of No- 
vember, he joined lord Wellington. On 
the 24th, the troops went into canton- 
ments along the frontier line, head- 
quarters being fixed at Freynada. It 
is mort/ying to be compelled to add, 
that leisurely as was this retreat, and 
untroubled by aught save very wot wea- 
ther, the troops, dispirited by Ihcir failure 
before Burgos, discovered much of the 
disorder and insubordination that had 
marked sir John Moore's retreat to 
Coruna. 

The year 1812 saw everywhere the 
beginning of the reverses which over- 
time w the colossal empire of Buonaparte. 
The Russians, imitating, perliaps, lord 
Wellington’s mode of de- „ . „ 

fending Portugal, retreated ' 
beforff the invading liosts. 

Napoleon, relying upon the daring sys- 
tem of striking at his enemy’s metro- 
polis, by which he had gained so many 
triumphs, paused not to organize a 
powerful support injiis rear; rejected 
^tlie earnest prayers of the Poles and 
Lithuanians to re-establish their inde- 
‘ pendence, which in itself would have 
been a support equally firm and glori- 
ous ; and pressed on to Moscow, gaining 
the brilliant but sanguinary victory of 
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Borodino in his way. Moscow |vas 
burnt, either accidentally or by the selj- 
sacrificinij: patriotism of its inhabitants; 
but Napoleon pertinaciously remained 
there in the persuasion that his occupa- 
tion of the capital would compel Alex- 
ander to accept any peace he should 
dictate. 

The Russian armies, commanded by 
the veteran Kutusow, and aui^mented 
by all the troops previously employed 
a<i;ainst Turkey, (with which jmwer 
R.ussia had now made peace under 
English mediation,) were patherincf 
around Moscow during the whole of Na- 
jioleon’s imprudently protracted stay. 
At length, disappointed by Alexander’s 
refusal to treat with an enemy occupy- 
ing one of his capitals, th(‘ French 
emperor began his retreat on the l‘Jth of 
October ; and then the Russians, by their 
overpowering numbers, forced him to 
follow the very road he had himself de- 
vastated uj)on his advance. Hence the 
usual disorders and consequent disasters 
incident to a retreat were multiplied an 
hundred fold ; and tliey were yet further 
enhanced by the marauding and licen- 
tious habits of French soldiers, and by 
Napoleon’s genius not being of that 
self-controlling character which shines 
equally in stemming adversity, as •in 
gaining and improving success. Their 
rear and flanks were incessantly ha- 
rassed by the Russians, especially by the 
Cossacks; and on the Gth of Novem- 
ber they were overtaken, thoygli they 
could hardly be surprised, by the setting 
in of the rigorous winter of novlliern 
climates. 

The sick and wounded bad already been 
left behind as the horses of the army sank 
under their privations; then artillery, 
ammunition, baggage, and even the 
spoils of Moscow were abandoned. The 
rear-guard was constantly engaged with 
superior numbers, and as tlfc divisions 
relieved each other in that arduous post, 
one after another was cut to pieces.. 
Discipline and order were no more ; the 
army became a mere armed •rabble ; 
and had it not been met by reinforce- 
ments in a better condition, which took 
the office of rear-guard, not a man could 
have escaped. As it was, not above fifty 
thousand men out of the five hundred 
thousand whom Napoleon had either 
led into Russia, or summoned thither as 
reinforcements, recrossed its borders.^ 
Two hundred and fifty thousand men 
had perished in different ways, two hun- * 
dred thousand were prisoners. 


The king of Prussia took the oppor- 
tunity of throwing off the French yoke. 
He renewed his alliance wdth Alexander; 
and as their iinited armies advanced 
into German>%thc attachment of many 
other states to their concj|lieror appeared 
doubtful. 

There was nothing to counterbalance 
the exulfalion excited in Spain by these 
frightful reverses of her unrelenting foe, 
except the continuance of the dissen- 
sions with the colonies. 

All eflbrlsiif concilia- 
tion had come too late. 

Civil war raged throughout the whole 
of Spanish America, as yet with fiiictu- 
ating success. In Buenos Ayres the 
independents retained the ascendency, 
although the royalists kept possession 
of Monte Video, whemee Klio had bten 
recalled, Vigodei being sent out in his 
stead; and their allies the Port ugueze 
had established themselves in their 
neighboiirhoodat Maldonado, which they 
were only induced j^o evacuate by the 
earnest intervention of the British am- 
bassador at Rio .Janeiro. In Venezuela 
the* rojirtists had regained the iqiper 
hand. A droailful eart hqiiake that deso- 
lated Caraccas, seemed to have shaken 
the constancy of all the jirovinces ; they 
were moieover distracted by factions; 
and Miranda was delivered up by his 
own party to his adversaries, and sent 
to Spain, where he was tlirown into a 
dungeon. All the other colonies, with 
the exception of Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philipiiines, were m a state ot gene- 
ral convulsion and disorganization, which 
renjlered useless to the mother-country, 
even those that were not positively ini- 
mical to her. 

When his troops were stationed in 
their cantonments, lord^VVellington re- 
paired to Caifiz, to concert riWasures 
]^tli the regency for improving the dis- 
cipline and efficiency ot the 
Spanish torces. lie was 
assured that vigorous exer- 
tions should he made throughout the 
kingdom, to take advantage of the op- 
portunity offered by Napoleon’s present 
difficulties; that the authority ot gene-" 
rals of armies should be defined, dis- 
ti>«;uished from that of civil governors, 
and confirmed; and that at least fifty 
thousand m^n, fully equipped and amply 
provisioned, should early take the field. 
A large section of the Spanish staff was 
assigned him as his means of commu- 
nication with the different Spanish com- 
manders. 
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From Cadiz lord Wellins:ton went to 
Lisbon, and upon his road through Por- 
tugal the different towns vied with each 
other in the display oft their gratitude 
and admiration ; Lisbon«keing yet more 
enthusiastic tHkn the rest. Resides the 
various honours paid him by the go- 
vernment and municipality, the city was 
generally and spontaneously illuminated 
for three following nights. All diffi- 
culties with the regency were now of 
course at an end, and every arrangement 
desired by the liberator of the kingdom 
was piomptly made. The prince of 
Rrazil, who had previously created lord 
Wellington count of Vimeiro and mar- 
quess of Torres Vedras, now conferred 
upon him the title of duke of Victoria, 
in commemoration of his many victories ; 
afd it might also have seemed in antiei- 
jiation ot the most decisive of his Penin- 
sular battles. England had already 
raised her general to the rank of a mar- 
quess, and added a liberal grant for the 
purcliiise of estatej' to support the dig- 
nify of tlie peerage. From Lisbon the 
marquess of Wellington returned to 
Fr(‘ynada to make his final prepaiaftbns 
fi»r I he opening of the nex[ campaign. 

The allied armies were now, for the 
first lime, about to take the field under 
favourable circumstances ; and lie, 
whose genius had hitherto been severely 
tried in contending with, and surmount- 
ing, every species of obstacle, might 
liope to pursue that more dazzling 
career of glory, which silences the cavils 
of envy and of ignorance. The resources 
of the Peninsula, such as they were, 
were placed at his disposal ; the An^plo- 
Sicilian army was augmented to the 
number of sixteen thousand men, witji 
whom, in conjunction with the Spanish 
army under fdio, sir John Murray 
gained^’soine advantage! over Suchel, 
ill Valencia, and fully occupied his atte|;i- 
t’on : and what was of more consequence, 
the French emperor, instead of con- 
stantly pouring reinfoixements info 
Spain in numbers that almost seemed 
to render lord Wellington's victories 
liarren triumphs, was compelled to with- 
draw thence as many troops as he 
deemed more than were necessary for 
the destruction of the British army; 
after which the submission of the 
Peninsula would, he expeetted, follow as 
a matter of course. 

It has been remarked that Napoleon , 
was deficient in the self-regulating moral 
energy, which, stemming the tide of* 
mUfortune, lessens the evils that cannot 


be ^verted. The observation was not 
intended to describe him 
a's fitted only to shine in 
prosperity, for never were 
the inexhaustible resources of bis won- 
derful abilities more astonishingly dis- 
played, than in the power with which he 
repaired the disasters of the Russian 
campaign/ The conscription of 1814 
w'as anticipated; the most active class 
of the national guards was converted 
into troops of the line; Soult, with 
thirty thousand veterans, was recalled 
from Spain ; and towards the end of 
April, Napoleon had again three hundred 
and fifty thousand men in arms. 

The northern allies had hitherto been 
almost uninteriuptedly successlul. Tliey 
had been joined by an army of Swedes, 
under their crown prince, Bernadotte. 
This French general had been volun- 
tarily raised tu that dignity by Sweden, 
under the idea of conciliating Fiance; 
but, provoked by the insulting treatment 
of Napoleon, by his increasing demands 
that every interest of Sweden should he 
sacrificed to his pleasure — that she 
should act, in shv>rt, as a vassal province 
of France— he hail broken all old ties 
to unite with Russia, Prussia, and Eng- 
land, against the tyrant of Europe. The 
aiinies of the allie^ powers had pene- 
trated beyond the Elbe; many of the 
Prussian fortresses were recovered ; 
Hanover was partially evacuated, and 
its population rising against the French ; 
and the Ilanse towns uladly received the 
allies as* their deliverers. 

The appearance of Napoleon at the 
head of about one hundred and lilty 
thousand men changed the aspect of 
alfairs,and it seemed as though he must 
again reign paramount over Europe. 
He defeated the allies in a hard-fought 
battle at JJitzen on the 2nd of May, and 
again at Bautzen on the 20th and 21st. 
But his viftones now produced no im- 
portant results. The allies upon both 
occasions retreated m good order, and 
his own lo.ss was very heavy : the Saxons, 
however, who had previously been 
wavering, now' supported their king m 
adhering to France'. Napoleon, on the 
4lh of .Tune, agreed to allow Austria 
to mediate a peace, and he concluded 
an armistice in order to afford the nego- 
tiations the better chance of success. 

The complicated arrangements requi- 
i site to bring so variously composed an 
army into activity, delayed lord Wel- 
lington's opening the campaign until 
the middle of May ; when he took the 
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field at the head of nearly seventy 
thousand men, Eng- 
Spain, lish and Portutrueze, 

Al ls';™ independently of Ihe 

Spanish army of Gal- 
licia under Castanos on his left, and ano- 
ther on his right under Don Carlos de 
Espaha. The French had still one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand meif in Spain; 
and as many of these as were not engaged 
in the eastern provinces under Suchet,or 
employed in garrison duty, were stationed 
around Madrid and between the capital 
and the Douro, where they evidently 
contemplated making a stand; and, 
from the rugged character of the banks 
of that river, and the skill and labour 
that had been employeil in fortitying 
iliera, they deemed it impossible they 
should be foiced. 

Lord Weliington ordered General 
Miuray to remove his troops by sea to 
('atalonia, in order both to relieve 
V aleiicia by drawing Suchet north wai ds, 
and to he nearer the scene of the prin- 
cipal operations ; and sent sir T. Gra- 
ham. with the lett wing of the army, to 
cross the Douro within the limits of 
I'ortugal, and thus turn a perhaps im- 
jiregnatile position, whilst he lumself 
with the centre, and sir R. Hill with the 
right, advanced toyvards it in froftt, 
driving before them all detachments from 
the army of Poilugal, as it was still 
termed, that were stationed south of the 
Douro. The manoeuvre seems to have 
conloiinded the enemy. The mmy of 
J^irtugal retreated. Joseph, and Jourdan 
who had been sent back to him instead 
of Soult, collected the army of the 
centre, and evacuating Madrid, hastened 
to join the army of Portugal near Bur- 
gos. Here a battle was expecteil ; but 
the French armies, though now esti- 
mated at seventy or eighty thousand 
men, continued their retreat, destroying 
as far as possible the defenc«?s of |3ur- 
gos, and taking with them the garrisons 
of all the fortified towns they left beiiind t 
them. 

Joseph and Jourdan now pwfosed 
defending the passage of the Ebro, and, 
from the natural and artificial strength 
of the ground, with every prospect of 
success. Wellington has been usually 


riages; he crossed the Ebro near its 
source, and returning along its northern 
bank, Joseph for the second time found 
the position, ofi the strength of which 
he relied, tdmed. fell back to 

Vitoria, tlie principal df!p6t of the French 
in the northern provinces ; there he 
halted, drew' up his army in battle array, 
and prepared to make a last struggle for 
his crown. It is said that the French 
occupied the very ground on which, in 
the fourteenth century, the Black Prince 
had defeated du Giicsclin, and recovered 
the Castilian crown for Don Pedro. 

Lord Wellington called in his scat- 
tered divisions, intermixed several 
brigades of Spanish troops with the 
Btitish and Porlugueze, and on the 
21 st of June, attacked king .Toseuli. 
The Spaniards (ought with a couri^e 
that proved tbeftr former panics and 
failures to have been mainly attributable 
to want of confidence in their com- 
manders and their comrades. The 
Fiynch wings weit* first assailed and 
driven back. Then, when their formi- 
dal)^' pi^sted centre liad been weakened 
to support the wings, and was, besides, 
threatened o» the flanks, that too wits 
assailed and carried. The French had 
never before been so utteily routed. 
The whole army dispersed and lied ; 
Joseph nairowly escaped being taken 
prisoner; artillery, baggage, everything 
upon which the existence of an army 
depends, fell into the hands uf the vic- 
tors, as well as the wives of many of the 
French superior officers, and Jourdiin's 
marshal’s .staff. 

'Phe victory was actively followed up; 
most of the Fiench garrisons were taken, 
of surrendered upim being summoned; 
the remaining French iliitacliiiients, by 
a .senes of iiear^ bloodless rnan^uvies, 
were driven across Ihe Pyrenees; and 

the 7th of July no part of .Joseph's 
aimy remained m Spain except the gar- 
risons of Pamplona and St. Sebastian. 
»The former of these places was under- 
stood to be ill provisioned; it was there- 
fore Mdockaded, and that service was 
assigned to Abisbal, who had now 
liroiight up the Andalusian army of 
reserve. Graham was directed to beswege 
St. ^Sebastian in form ; and the allied 


contemned by French generals for his army took uy an extended position in 
great economy of hiS soldiers' lives ; and, • the Pyrenees, to guard Ihe passes of 
again, upon this occasion, he did not those mountains, and cover the two 
attempt to force a passage that must sieges. 

have cost him dear. Graham was again Suchet’s was ncTw the only French 
sent to the left, through a country cow- &rmy in Spain, and his force remained 
oeived to be impassable for wheel-car- unbroken in the eastern provinces, op- 
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posed to sir John Murray. That gene- 
ral was conveyed with his troops by a 
British fleet from Alicant to tlio Cata- 
lonian coast, and landing,. on the 3rd of 
June, near TarragonaT immediately 
invested that town. He had made little 
progress with the siege when Siichers 
advance from Valencia was announced. 
The object of relieving Valencia by 
drawing Siicliet into Catalonia was now 
accomidished, and it had never been 
contemplated that Murray with his small 
and heterogeneous army, of mixed 
English and Sicilian troops, should 
actually give battle to the French general 
with his collected forces. That the siege 
should be raised was now inevitable; 
but Murray rather abandoned than 
raised it ; re-embarking bis troops with 
such precipitation, although Siichel was 
some marches distant,* that he left his 
artillery and stores behind. 

On the 17tli, the general originally ap- 
pointed, lord William Bentinck,\vho had 
been till then iina^/oidably detained, in 
Sicily, arrived, and took the command. 
He determined, according to. his ^ori- 
ginal instructions, upon returning to 
Alicant, and, in conjunction with the 
duke del Parque, attacking the French 
garrisons in Valencia. Sucliet returned 
thither to oppose them ; but the news 
of the battle of Vitoiia and its conse- 
quences determined the marshal to 
abandon that province and concentrate 
his troops in Catalonia. No affair of 
moment ensued. Suchet was too strong 
for lord William, but contented himself 
with remaining on the defensive: and 
in Catalonia, alone, with the excephoii 
of St. Sebastian and Pamplona, was 
even defence attempted. Aragon wfis 
freed, and Miiii, the uncle, had the gra- 
titicalwn of recovering ^ he heroic Sara- 
gossa from her conquerors. 

, Napoleon received the tidings of ttiie 
battle of Vitoria and its disastrous re- 
sults to his brother's hopes, "^during the 
negotiations for peace; and it was* 
thought to create in him 
‘^*sp<’sition to 'settle 
the affairs of the north. 
He certainly did propose greater con- 
cessions to the separate inteiestsofeach 
of his enemies, than might have been 
anticipated ; and tried l)yj.arge offers to 
tempt bis imperial father-in-law to per- * 
severe in his alliance. But his amplest 
concessions were clogged with condi-* 
lions that prodigiously lessened their 
value; and he obstinately resisted all 
idea of such mutual guarantee as should 


autltorize one state to support another 
against his encroachments. In fact, 
the very essence of his policy was to 
insulate the different powers of Europe, 
in order to facilitate lus dealing with, 
and subduing, each singly. The sove- 
reigns of Europe felt the advantages 
even now resulting from their union, 
and would'not accept peace upon terms 
that should dissolve it. On the 10th of 
August the armistice was broken off, 
and Austria joined the grand alliance 
against France. 

Prior to this event the French emperor 
had sent back Soult to resume'lhe com- 
mand from which he had taken him ; to 
collect reinforcements, 

re-organize the fugi- Spain, 

^ . .7 Military Opi*rations 

live army, rnise the a.u. ih13. 

sieges of Pamplona 
and St. Sebastian, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Suchet, drive the British 
out of Spain. To enable him to effect 
these objects, be named him imperial 
lieutenant in Spain, giving him autho- 
rity far beyond what bad ever before 
been intrusted to any marshal. The 
duke of Dalmatia took the fieltl at the 
head of nearly one hundred thousand 
men ; and with the immense advantage 
of^^being abjc to concentrate Ins whole 
force upon any point that he should 
please to select, whilst the allied troops, 
in order to cover two sieges, were un- 
avoidatily outspread upon an extensive 
line, and from the nature of the ground 
they occupied, (the Pyrenean moun- 
tains,) the different divisions of the aimy 
were stationed in strong and command- 
ing positions, but cut olf from direct 
communication with each other, by 
abrupt precipices, inaccessible rocks, and 
impassalilc ravines. 

The siege of St. Sebastian was further 
advanced than that of Pamplona, and 
the British commander was personally 
suporinleAding the progress of operations 
in that quarter, when he was called 
away by the information that Soult was 
endeavouring to break Ihrough the other 
extrrt’iTity of the British line, in order to 
relieve Pamplona. The French mar- 
shal's first measures seemed to promise 
him success. On the 25th of July, 
with about fifty thousand men, he 
attacked two separate posts held by 
divisions of the right wing under sir 
Rowland Hill. The assailants were * of 
course greatly superior in numbers, as 
the points attacked could not well be 
much reinforced without dangerously 
weakening others of equal consequence. 
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The allies fought obstinately, but ^ere 
oblijred to give way. On the 26th loild 
Wellington arrived on the scene of 
action, and immediately resolving to 
give battle for the protection of the 
blockade of Pamplona, he ordered Hill 
to retreat to a position that covered the 
besiegiitg division, and brought up the 
centre of his army to strengthen the 
right wing. On the 28th Soult vigo- 
rously and perse veringly attacked the 
troops opjjosed to Inm. The struggle 
was obstinate, and in one point he gained 
a momentary advantage over a body of 
l^ortugueze. It was immediately wrested 
irom him, and he was in the end com- 
pletely repulsed. 

The duke of Dalmatia now changed 
his plan of operations ; and manoeuvring 
upon his right, he effected a junction 
with Droiiet, and endeavoured to gain 
the rear of the left wing of tlie allies, 
and thus to relieve Sf. Sebastian, His 
scheme was penetrated, and foiled by 
the discernment and alertness of lord 
Wellington, lii this quarter, likewise, 
troops were reaily to oiipose him. The 
Fiench were defeated in two successive 
engagements on the 30th and 3 1st, after 
which Soult abandoned the attempt, and 
leaving the besieged towns, 4br the pre- 
sent, to their fate, retreated into France. 
On the 1st of August the allied troops 
resumed their former positions amidst 
the Pyrenees, 

The two sieges proceeded; but the 
provisions in Pamplona still hiild out: 
the fortifications of St. Sebastian were 
admirable, the approaches difficult, and 
the garrison defended itself pertina- 
ciously. One attempt to storm had been 
repulsed with great loss ; and it was not 
till the 31st of August that another 
breach was reported practicable. Such 
judicious means had been employed for 
defending this breach, that the assault 
was again ujion the point of faiiing, 
when Graham adopted the hold measure 
of ordering the artillery to fire close 
over the heads of his own men. The 
precision of the English gunneft* aim 
rendered this safe; the breach was 
cleaied of its defenders, the storming 
party rushed forwards, and the town 
was taken. The siege, and especially 
the assault, had cogt great numbers of, 
lives, nearly four thousand; and the 
troops, infuriated by the loss of their 
comrades and their own danger, could 
not be restrained by the few surviving 
officers of the storming party within 
any bounds, or even taught to discrimi- 


nate between friends and foes, Spaniards 
and French. Greater outrages are said 
to have been committed upon the inha- 
bitants of SV* Sebastian than in any 
other town tsiken by tlft allies ; and it 
was longer ere the exertions of the gene- 
rals could restore order. 

Upon the very day of St. Sebastian’s 
fall, Soult made another attempt to re- 
lieve it. He endeavoured to force the 
extreme left of the allied army, where 
three Spanish divisions were stationed 
immediately behind the Bidassoa, upon 
the heights of St. Marcial. They were 
advantageously posted; received the 
attack with firmness, and repulsed, but 
did not pursue the French. The attack 
was renewed with greatly increased num- 
])ers ; and whilst the enemies w^re 
ascending the heights, lord Wellington 
unexpectedly ap*peaied in front of the 
Spanish line. The Spaniards received 
him with shouts of triumptj, and as 
though his mere presence brought them 
assured victory, cliTirged the French 
with the bayonet, drove them down the 
hill^^and pursued them across the river. 
The duke of Dalmatia, confounded i|t 
this ihscomtfture Irom troops so long 
despised, withdrew ; and the Spaniards, 
who had upon the present occasion been 
entirely without British assistance, re- 
ceived the highest commendations from 
lord Wellington, 

Until Pamplona should fall it was 
impossible for the allied army to advance 
in force into France; but atter a period 
of constrained inaction, lord Wellington 
resolved at least to make good his toot- 
ing* in that country. Ou the 7lh of 
October, therefore, sir T. Graham, with 
tlTe whole left wing, including the Spa- 
nish divisions that ha# distinguished 
themselves upoi the heights of Sii Mar- 
cial, lorced the passage of the Bidassoa, 
{fffd, after a sharp engagement, drivinij 
back the French opposed to them, took 
possession of the mountain posts and 
•passes previously held by the enemy, 
and firmly established his camp in a 
commanding situation upon French 
ground ; the inviolability of which had 
been the subject of so much national 
vaimting. 

Both armies remained in their posi- 
tions until tke end of the month of 
October, when tlie surrender of Pam- 
plona set the allied forces at liberty, and 
*ford Wellington immediately deter- 
jnined to advance 'into France, leaving 
Suchet and his corps to the care of the 
Catalonians, assisted by the Anglo- 
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Sicilian army. In bes;innin^ his opera^ 
tions upon the enemy’s territory* one of 
the first cares of the 
British commaiifler 

Military Operations 

A.D. 1813 . a was, •K) repress the 
ferociously vindictive 
temper of his Spanisli and Portuirueze 
troops, wdu) lont^ed to retaliate upon the 
French nation the injuries and outraije.s 
they had sutfered from the French 
soldiery. At first it was found impos- 
sible (alloirether to control this dispo- 
sition, in which the native officers but 
too much .sympathized wdth their men. 
But the firmness and severity with which 
such offences were punished, the ex- 
ample of the stiict discipline enforced 
amongst the British re^j;iments, and the 
fr^nclly intercourse soon established 
wnh the peasantry, who, beinej well 
paid by their enemies 'for those provi- 
sions which their own countrymen took 
by force, freely and abundantly supplied 
llie invading; army, soon introduced a 
better temper. Tills VVellinj^ton enc^u- 
rag;e(I, by complimenting; the peninsular 
troops upon their supenoiily«,to^,ll»e 
French, as well in moral conduct as in 
iliilitary excellence. «• 

Since his failure in tlie Pyrenees, 
Soult had been engag:ed in fortifying a 
line of defence uj)on the river Nivelle, 
and in training; the many thousands of 
conscripts included in his hundred 
thousand men. Tlie delay occasioned 
by the long;-i)rolracted re.sistance of 
Pamplona had been very useful to him 
for both these purposes, and he gained 
yet more time from the violent rains 
that set in as the place surrendered, Mnd 
prevented lord Wellington from putting 
his troops in motion. On the loth ^f 
November, hftwever, Soult's line of 
delenc^ was attacked, ami notwitb- 
.standing; the great pains bestowed upon 
strengtlieningit, was forced ; fifteen hi»> 
\lred prisoners and fifty guns fell into 
the victor’s hands, beside^ quantities of 
stores, &c. Soult withdrew to the river, 
Nive, where he again took up a strong 
position, covering Bayonne, and the 
allied aimy went into cantonments upon 
the Nivelle, in w’hich, on account of the 
excessive inclemency of the weather, 
they remained for a month. * 

On the 9th of December hostilities 
were renewed. The allied armies drove • 
the French back into the intrenched 
camp they had jirepared close to« 
Bayonne, and Soultf afterwards endea- 
voured to take advantage of their ex^ 
tended line of operation by attacking 


sin/yle posts with overwhelming numbers. 
Everywhere the steadiness and the in- 
vincible bravery of the allied troops, and 
the celerity with which other divisions 
were moved up to strengthen each 
assailed point, foiled his utmost exer- 
tions, and after five days of almost 
incessant fighting, in which the loss was 
neces.sariiy great (five thousand of the 
allies, and far more of the French weie 
kdled or wounded), Soult retreated into 
his intrenched camp. The weather was 
still very severe, and lord Wellington 
therefore again cantoned his troops, but 
upon a more advanced line, and both 
armies passed the remainder of the 
month in repose. At the conclusion of 
these five days of hostility, a German, 
and part of a Dutch regiment desei led 
to the allies. 


Chapter XIII. 

Baffle of Dresden — Battle of Lei])zlfx — 
Subject stated throw off yapolenns 
yoke — Naiioleon negotiates icith h'er- 
dinand — Infernal dissensions in 
Spain — Colonial affairs — Corre^ 
spondence between Ferdinand and the, 
( /Ortes — France invaded on the eastern 
\dde — JS^goliafions at Chdhllon — 
Duke of Angoulcme in Lord IVelling- 
Urns camp — Battle of Orthez — Fas^ 
sage of the Adoar — Occupation of 
Boardeaux — Operations on the Adoar 
— Ferdinand, released — Returns to 
SpaiH- Battle (f Toaloii.se N'goti- 
utvmsal Chat i lion broken off— Napo- 
leon's able manoeuvres — Paris tuke?i 
— Negotiations at Fontainebleau — 
Napoleon abdicates — Louis Xl’llL 
king of France — General peace — 
Condition of Portugal— Condition of 
Spain — Ferdinand abrogates the, new 
constitniion — Satisfaction of almost 
all Spvin — Colonies proclaim their 
entire independence — Conclusion^, 

Whilst lord Wellington with those 
forces, for whom, as for their leader, 
Nap^lSon had professed such superla- 
tive disdain, was thus penetrating into 
France, the situation of 
the French emperor had ^’orcign states 
undergone many clianges. 

When the armistice, was broken off, on 
the 10th of August, he had assembled 

* The authorities principally consulted for this 
chapter, are Southey, Scott., Eliott, Sherer, Siichct, 
Quin, Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, Me- 
moirs of the late War, Queen of Etruria, Annual 
Register. 
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two hundred and fifty thousand in 
Saxony and Silesia, besides great nuii- 
hers employed in various garrisons. 
Rut Austria had now joined the coali- 
tion against him : Schwartzenherg 
brought an army of a hundred and 
twenty thousand men to co-operate with 
the forces threatening Dresden, where 
Napoleon had fixed his head-quarters; 
and G(Mu*ral Moreau came trom his 
exile in America, to take the direction 
of a w’ar waged against his own personal 
enemy, whom he likewise deemed the 
tyrant of his native land. On the first 
renewal of hostilities Napoleon’s star 
s'erned to he again in the ascendant. 
In the battle of Dresden, fought on the 
iitith and ‘27th of August, he gained a 
<i(!cisive victory; his most formidable 
opponent, Moreau, fell m the action, the 
allies retreated in all directions, and 
weie vigorously pursued. But this \^as 
Ins last triumph; and even in this 
Irmmpliant pin suit occurred the lii st of 
the disasters that thenceforward inces- 
santly harassed him. 

Vandanune, with a corps d'armee of 
about thirty thousand men, was con- 
tending with, and getting the better of, 
a body of Russians in Silesia, when a 
divisiim of Prussians, unclgr Geneyil 
Kleist, retreating from the deteat before 
Diesdeii, suddenly appeared upon the 
field, and Vandaimne, inclosed between 
two enemies, was completely over- 
powered. lie himself was made pri- 
soner with seven thousand men^and all 
the rest of his army were either slain or 
jmt. to llight. The crown prince of 
^S\^eden and Bliiclier severally gamed 
victories over the French maishals 
Oudinot, Macdonald, and Ney. Napo- 
leon’s o\Mi plans were rejieatedly foiled 
by the unwonted activity and the num- 
bers of bis enemies, and their progix'ss 
ft! length compelled him to leave llresden. 
It was, however, still in StTxonyf at 
Leipzig, that the battle, fatal to his 
hojies of maintaining his sovereignty 
over Germany, was fought. 

Napoleon had collected the ^fater 
part of his disposable foice at Leipzig, 
but the allied sovereigns were su- 
perior to him in numbers by eighty 
or a hundred thousand men. The 
battle began on the 16th of October, ^ 
and, notwithstanding the desperate va- 
lour of the French troops, and the skill 
of their emperor, the allied .sovereigns 
so decidedly had the advantage, that 
Napoleon determined again to have 
recourse to negotiation. He released 


an Austrian prisoner of rank, and 
despatched him to the allied sovereigns 
with offers to give up the duchy of 
Warsaw, Ihe.Hanse Towns, Holland, 
and Spain. During the congress at 
Prague far less would have insured 
peace. Now the sovereigns refused to 
treat until the soil of Germany was 
cleared of French troops, and on the 
ISIh the battle was lenewed. 

The French were again unsuccessful ; 
the Saxon troops deserted during the 
engagement, and though the French 
held their ground upon most points, 
Napoleon saw that to defend Leqizig 
was impossible. lie immediately began 
his retreat. Like all bis retreats it w’as 
disastrous, and that from the very be- 
ginning. The allies pressed hard u|^n 
the French. The single bridge, over 
which lay the ar*my*s road, was blown 
U{) too early, in consequence, it is 
alleged, of a panic of the ofpeer there 
stationed. 1 mmensc numbers were slam 
or^lrowned in stiivin?: to pass the river, 
and twenty-five thousand men, with all 
the irtilk^y, were taken, in. the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Leipzig. Othef 
German statfs now declared against 
Napoleon; the troops that should have 
protected, harassed the retreating co- 
lumns ; the remaining Germans in his 
army deserted, and on the 1st of No- 
vember he re-crossed the Rhine with 
little more than seventy thousand men, 
leaving about eighty thousand distri- 
buted in several ganisons. Of these 
the greater part capitulated before the 
end of the year. 

h^ery Geiinan slate, including the 
whole Confederation of the Rhine, had 
nefiv thrown off their allegiance to Na- 
poleon. The kingdom •f Westphalia 
was dissolved, ^uid the fragments of 
wlm-h it had been put together, lesnming 
tHIii* original forms and names, recalled, 
their ancient rulers. Holland hoisted 
the Orange flag, and invited her exiled 
princes to lesume the sovereignty: 
Eugene Beauharnais was obliged to 
evaciikle the Venetian territories: Mu- 
rat, offended at the slights he had en- 
dured from his imperial brother-in-law, 
entered into treaty with the allied sove- 
reigns, and these potentates advanced to 
the banks of .the Rhine. There they 
halted for the remainder of the year, 
satisfied with their achievements, and 
tvilling to give Napojeon, whom they still 
feared, another opportunity for negotia- 
tion. WeUington and his army alone, of 
the hostile forces, wintered in France. 
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But Napoleon was willing to nego- 
tiate only when he could dictate his own 
terms. He now aroused the whole 
energy of his nature to* renew the con- 
test, and at no«period of*nis life was he 
80 truly admirable, though our admira- 
tion is chilled and repressed by the 
reflection, that even now he might have 
concluded peace, leaving France far 
larger and more powerful than she had 
ever been under the proudest of her 
ancient kings ; and that it was not to 
the real interests of his people, or even 
of his family, but to the insatiable 
thirst of conquest, domination, and 
glory, to the overweening arrogance 
and self-confidence, to the invincible 
obstinacy of his own character, that 
I^apoleon sacrificed all the blood shed 
on either side during the remainder, as 
well as the beginning, bf this war. 

These defects of his disposition could 
but partially dim the piercing clearness 
of the French emperor’s glance. He 
saw that to recover all he had lost,, or 
even to keep all he yet retained, was, 
for the morqent, at least, impos^sible ^and 
he resolved to relax his grasp in that 
quarter, where renunciation of his now 
vain pretensions not only need not in- 
duce the abandonment of real power, 
but might even tend to embarrass the 
triumphant career of his enemies. He 
opened a negotiation with the ])rince, 
to whom, as he believed, he could still 
dictate the terms of the treaty to be 
concluded — namely, the captive of Va- 
lenyay, Ferdinand VI 1 . 

Since the seizure of the Spanish royal 
family at Bayonne, they liad pfetty 
much vanished from 
Simiiish Uoyal Family public view. The did 

1S0S-181J. • kins and queen, with 

4 their favourite, Go- 

doy, had been transferred to Home, 

^ where they vegetated contentedly u 1^.11 
\he ample pension assigned them. The 
queen of Etruria, wliose^eelings appear 
to have been somewhat livelier than? 
those of her kindred, had incurred Na- 
poleon’s anger hy an abortive afiempt 
at escaping to England, and was strictly 
immured in a convent at Home, with 
her daughter; her son, the dethroned 
king, being taken from her, and bom- 
mitted to the care of her jiarents. 

Ferdinand remained at Valencay with* 
his dfticle and brother, the h/f antes 
Antonio and Charles. Ills conduct 
during his captivity *nad not been such 
as to deserve the intense affection borne 
him by his subjects, or the commisera- 


tinsp sympathy felt for him by the great 
hjtilk of mankind. He had written a 
letter of congratulation to Joseph Buo- 
naparte upon his accession to the Spa- 
nish throne. He repeatedly addressed 
to Napoleon congratulations on his vic- 
tories. When a scheme for his libera- 
tion was devised by the British cabinet, 
partly thrhugh compassion, but chiefly 
under an idea that the presence of an 
acknowledged king would put an end to 
the factions and jealousies that distracted 
the Spanish councils, thwarted lord 
Wellington’s designs, and impeded his 
progress, Ferdinand not only refused to 
escape, but denounced the attempt to 
Napoleon, and took the opportunity to 
renew his often rejected request, that lie 
might be adopted into the imperial 
family, by receiving the hand of a 
Buonaparte princess. He was further 
said to employ his time in embroidering 
a robe for some image of the Blesseil 
Virgin. But Napoleon and his agents 
were well known not to be scrupulous 
observers of truth when they had any 
object in view. The letters were believed 
to be forgeries ; the stones were regaided 
as calumnious inventions, propagated 
for the purpose of lowering Ferdinand’s 
chariicter iQ general estimation ; and the 
imprisoned king remained as before, an 
object of loyal veneration, of esteem, and 
pity. 

Immediately upon reaching Paris, 
after his calamitous retreat from Leipzig, 
Napolty>n addres.sed a letter to Ferdi- 
nand, telling him that England was 
endeavouring to overthrow the monarchy 
and nobility of Spain, in order to esta- 
blish a republic in that country, and 
otfering him his liberty, together with 
the alliance of France, that he might 
return to Spain, and put an end to the 
disorders now convulsing the kingdom 
and further menacing it. Even Ferdi- 
nand, dfefective as his understanding 
appears to be, and insensible as he had 
shown himself to his captivity, easily 
discerned that this letter, so inconsistent 
witl»*past events, was the fruit of Na- 
poleon's embarrassments, not of his 
good will. He seems to have appre- 
hended some snare, and requested per- 
mission to send one of his attendants to 
Spain to procure correct information 
upon the actual stale of affairs, advising 
Napoleon to treat with the Hegency and 
Cortes then governing the kingdom. 

Such measures would not have an- 
swered the emperor's purpose of detach- 
ing Spain from England ; and after a 
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little delay and negotiation Ferdinand 
yielded. On the 11th of December^ 
treaty was signed at Valen^ay by the 
count of la Forest on behalf of Napo- 
leon, and the duke of San Carlos on 
Ferdinands, by which that unjustly 
dethroned monarch was recognized as 
king of Spain and the Indies, all old trea- 
ties and alliances between France and 
Spain were revived and confirmed, and 
Ferdinand undertook for the immediate 
evacuation of S])ain and her depen- 
dencies by the English. Even this 
treaty, however, Ferdinand referred to 
the approbation and sanction of the 
Regency and the'Corfe^; and San Carlos 
was despatched with a copy of it to 
Madrid, wliither the seat of government 
was now transferred from Cadiz. 

It was fortunate for the success of the 


to be incurred. They conferred the 
title of duke of Vitoria upon Lord 
Wellington, and offered him his choice 
of three esta^s. He inquired their 
value, and sereeted that which yielded 
the least income, and also happened to 
possess the greatest natural beauties. 
It lies in the kingdom of Granada, and 
was formally bestowed upon him. But 
the gratitude of the Spanish government 
did not prevent their constantly inter- 
fering with his authority to an offen- 
sive and very inconvenient degree. At 
one time they even recalled from the 
army the generals in whom he placed 
the greatest confidence, Caslanos (re- 
quiring that he should take his scat as 
a counsellor of state) and Giron. An 
indignant remonstrance from Well^g- 
ton, accompanied with a menace ^of 


allied arms that Napoleon did not earlier throwing up Iht^ command of the Spa- 
resort to this measure; nish troops, checked, at least, their 
-1 for the over-liberal annoying measures. 

spirit of the Cories The extraordinary Cories which had 
(over-liberal more es- fri^med the constitdTion, had appointed 


pecially in reference to the temper of 
the Siianish nation) had provoked such 
fierce opposition from the clergy, and 
consequently such bitter factions, as were 
already sufficiently detrimental to the 
public service, and mighL have been 
rendered yet more seriously so, by file 
presence of a bigoted and nai row- 
minded king. The had abolished 


the autumn of RS13 for the assembling 
of Uie iord inary Cortes t and their own 
preliminary dissolution. Tfiey had, like- 
wise, folio wei the example of the French 
National Assembly in passing a disin- 
terested law, that had proved fatal to 
the welfare of France, but was not 
allowed lime to ))roduce either mis- 
chievous or beneficial effects in Spam — 


the inquisition, and ordered the decree that is to say, they decreed their own 

of abolition to be read in church by ineligibility to the next Cortes, 

the clergy at the celebration qf mass. During this year the cause of Ameri- 

Many ecclesiastics disobeyed, and some can independence had 

church dignitaries published reasons made considerable pro- Siia«wh 

for tliis disobedience. The Regency gre%s. In Buenos Ayres, 


transmitted the clerical memorials to 
the Cortes, but took no step for punish- 
ing the memorialists ; and the Cories, 
resenting their supineness, deposed the 
Regency, and appointed a new one of 
three members drawn from the council 
of state by seniority. They^wen^ the 
cardinal de Bourbon, and the former 
Regents, Agar and Cisgar. The papal 
nuncio. Cardinal Gravina, who, from 
the beginning of the war, had attached 
himself to the national government, 
was discovered to be the instigator of 


the insurgents, who had always had the 
a^lvantage, so decidedly prevailed, that 
they were enabled to cwiclude a truce 
with the viceroy in which their^ireten- 
sions were partially, at least, admitted; 
and they merited their emancipation, bv 
bestowing upon others some share in 
the liberty they claimed for themselves. 
Tliey passed a law, that the children of 
slaves, born after a certain date, should 
be frfee. In Venezuela the struggle was 
renewed with increased energy : Bolivar, 
since known as the Liberator, came for- 


tius ecclesiastical rebellion against the ward as a leader, and recovered must of 
legislative body, and upon his perse- wlidt the Spaniaids had gained the year 
verance in his opposition, he was re- before. Ch4i declared her independ- 
speclfully sent out of the country. • ence, and opened her poits to all na- 
The battle of Vitoria called forth a tions ; and in Peru the Spaniards were 
general burst of delight throughout the •losing ground. Mexico, however, they 
nation. The Cortes decreed that a mo- had pretty nearly i^covered ; Cuba re- 
nument should be erected upon the held biained faithful, and in Porto Rico the 
of battle whenever the finances of the regency tried the experiment of con- 
country should allow such aa expense ciliation. They sent thither a new in- 
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tendant-general, with orders to abolish gov^^rnment. or claim obedience, until 
every monopoly and restriction, even h|i should have solemnly taken the oath 
such as are usually imposed upon colo- prescribed by the constitution ; and that 
nies by mother-countri(Js^ more liberal neither foreign troops nor Spanish par- 
than Spain. I'he traded of the island tizans of Joseph should be suffered to 
was thrown open to all friendly and neu- accompany him into Spain, 
tral nations, the export of even the pre- Napoleon, meanwhile, had weakened 
cious metals being allowed, subject only Suchet to reinforce himself and Auge- 
to a duty. reau, and fie did nut as yet feel the want 

The new or ordinary Cortes assem- of the remainder of the Catalonian 
bled on the 25th of army so urgently as to be induced either 
p. .. September, and re- to relinquish his last hold upon Spain 

Ayi.iriiS— isiT" moved themselves and by recalling Suchet, or to release Ferdi- 
the Regency to Madrid, nand without securing some especial 
a removal that had t>een some time in benetit to himself. The negotiation with 
contemplation, hut delayed on account of the captive at Valen9ay, though not ahan- 
the violent opposition of the inhabitants doned. was suffered to languish, whilst 
of Cadiz. It was to this ordinary the emperor's thoughts were engrossed 
Cartes, after their domiciliation at Ma- by subjects of more immediately press 
drid, that the Regency referred the treaty ing consequence. 
ofValencay, and a letter from Ferdi- Napoleon had demanded the support 
nand upon the subject. The treaty was of the nation against the coalesced sove- 
invalid, according to a decree of the reigns, whom he repre- 
extraordinary Cortes, passed as far back sented as seeking to dis- Foreign states 
as the 1st of Janiftiry, 1811, by which member France, because 


every act of the king during his cap- 
tivity was declared to be inv(ihd ; land 
Spain was, moreover, bound by her 
treaty with England, not fo conclude a 
separate peace' with France. 

On the 8th of January, 1814, the 
Regency, through its president, the Car- 
dinal de Bourbon, addressed a respect- 
ful answer to the king, in which they 
assured him of their joy at the prospect 
of his majesty's approaching liberation, 
but confessed their wish that so happy 


they reclaimed part of the spoils torn 
from tliemselves and their feebler allies, 
though they still offered to recognize the 
Rhine as her boundary, thus sanction- 
ing her acquisition of the Netherlands, 
of, part ofi Holland, and of the Ec- 
clesiastical Electorates ; and were willing, 
it is said, not only to acknowledge 
Joachim Murat as king of Naples, but 
to bestow northern Italy as a separate 
kingdom upon Eugene Beauharnais. 
The conservative senate, with its accus- 


an event should be brought about rather tomed servility, adopted the imperial 
by the arms of his loyal subjects and statements, and ordered a new levy of 
faithful allies than by negotiation. Ttiey three hundred thousand men. The 


returned the tieaty unratified, and trans- legislative body, which had always been 
mitted copies of the law, and of tffe found equally submissive, now ventured, 
treaty with England, which prevented in its character of the representatives of 
its ratif nation. San Carlos had scarcely the nation, to remonstrate against the 


departed with this letter when 
j^alafox, now first released from FrenA^ 
captivity, arrived with another des- 
patch from Ferdinand, Written in con- 
sequence of Napoleon’s urgency to ex-’ 
tort the ratiheation of the treaty. This 
second communication produced no 
change in the decision of the regency, 
who, in their answer, merely informed 
the kii^g^hat an ambassador was sent 
to the jgeneral congress authorized to 
treat kl his name. The Cortes now 
proceeded to deliberate upon the mea- 
sures to be adopted for obtaining the 
king's irrevocable confirmation of the* 
new constitution upon his liberation^ 
After much discussion it was decreed 


continued schemes of external conquest 
that provoked the just and eternal en- 
mity^ of ETurope, and likewise to solicit 
such a portion of internal liberty as 
might give the people a feeling of com- 
mon interest with their sovereign in the 
war, kffd thus, awakening their zeal and 
sympathies, render them more willing 
to endure this immense additional dram 
upon the population. The emperor, 
indignant at such an attempt to take 
, advantage of his necessities, and limit 
his power, spurned from his presence 
the deputation that presented the ad- 
dress, and immediately prorogued the 
legislative body. 

The decree of three hundred thousand 


that he should not be deemed at liberty, men was no longer effective to pro- 
or> consequently, entitled to assume the duce the numbers required, and it was 
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at the head of seventy or eij^ty France, Augereau, reinforced by a part 
thousand men only that Napoleotl of Suchet's troops, was contendini^ un^ 
leaving Pans on the 25th of January, successfully aniinst another army of 
prepared to fight for his crown. The Austrians and j^sians. In Italy, 
allies were already in France. Two rat had made peacOi wSh the allt^ 
distinct armies, under Bliicher and sovereigns, upon condition of being re- 
Schwartzenberg (with the last of whom cognized by them as king of Naples, 
were the two emperors of Rpssia and In Spain, Suchet yet held a few for* 
Austria), amounting to one hundred tresses. In the south-west of France, 

• and thirty-seven thousand men, were the allied troops, under Lord Weiling- 
endeavouring to advance upon Paris, ton, were detained some weeks in their 
But they were acting separately ; and cantonments b^ the inclemency of the 
Napoleon, pursuing, with wonderful weather. During this season of repose 
ability, his old plan of pouring his con- they were joir.ed by the duke of Angou- 
centrated force upon detached bodies, ISme, the eldest nephew of Lewis XVll I., 
gamed battles, long checked llieir pro- but he was received only as' a volunteer 
gress, and even alarmed them wilh fears of princely birth. The treaty at Ch&til- 
of being cut off from Germany. Ion was still pending ; a little less ob- 

Before leaving Pans the emperor had stinacy in Napoleon would have 
freed himself from one enemy, whose sured his recognjjtion as emperor of 
hostility, ^although entirely passive, m- France; and whilst the slightest proba- 
jured him grievously in public opinion, bility existed of his retaining the sove- 
if it did not bring armies into the field reignt;^, the English ministry would not 
against him. This was the pope, who commit the country by^ny step in favour 
had been five years a prisoner, and whom of tlie exiled princes : and Lord Welling- 
he now released, sending him with an ton's humanity repressed the aigdent 
honourable escort to Rome, thus vir- zeal oi sotne old Venddan royalists who 
tiially relinquishing his pretensions to a were labouring to organize an insurrec-* 
city which he had termed the second of tion in behalf St the Bourbons, and, as 
the empire. In conformity with this he feared, might thus be unprofitably 
apparently spontaneous c^^ncessioitg exposing themselves to the future ven- 
Napoleon professed an earnest desire geance of Napoleon, 
for a general peace. Towards the middle of February the 

During the greater part of the short weather improved, 
but eventful campaign of 1814, confer- and Lord Wellington JgJlSir'Sp'lSSi. 
ences were carried on at Chatillon be- drew his troops from a.d. I 814 . 
tween his minister Caulaincourt,t duke their cantonments, 
of Vicenza, and the ambassadors of By a series of able mane^uvres, and of 
England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia. ^'engagements ending with the weJJ-con* 
The allies, now that their armies were testea and brilliant victory of Orthez, 
in France, without encountering any gained on the 27lh of February, he drove 
formidable demonstration of national Soiftt successively, from post to posts 
hostility, and that the whole of the through a country of pecuiar difiScultjr, 
Netherlands were actually recovered, and abounding in^trong defensiveiposi- 
refused to grant the same terms they tions, of which the French marshal skil* 
had offered whilst still on the right ful^ endeavoured to avail himself, but 
bank of the Rhine. They now Insisted was uniformly foiled by the superior skill 
upon reducing France to her limits of his British competitor. After his defeat 
under Lewis XYL, and Napoleon ad- at Orthez, Soult retreated up the Adour 
vanced or receded in his concessions as to Tarbes, hoping by this movement to 
the fortune of his arms varied. After deliver France from the invaders, 
a defeat in the beginning of Februaiy, drawing Lord Wellington^ back towardls 
he agreed to the basis of negotiation the Pyrenees, and to effect his own 
proposed by the allies ; after defeating junctwn either with Suchet himself, or 
Bliicher a few days later, he revoked with Some portion of his troops, 
that consent. The ministers of the WhilatLord Wellington with the mala 
allied powers remonst/at|d, and Austria Body of his army was attacking Soult; 
anxiously urged his commiance ; alike in Sir J. Hope lay before Bayonne with 
vain, whilst fortune smiled. And thus th% left wuiff* and proceeded to execute 
the negotiations proceeded step by step the instructions he hU reemved for the 
with the war. “ n^te ^vestment of that town. By 

In the soath-eastero provinees of eqdadron^ 
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Admiral Penrose* a bridge of boats was under the royal guarantee* for the safe 
thrown aoross the Adour below the retumof the different French garrisons, 
town* where* deeming the river impas* spread over the eastern coast of Spain, 
sable for troops from^^ts width and fb his army* upon their surrendering to 
current* and iflacepssilneto hostile ships the king the fortresses they still held. 
Arons the dUBculties of the bar and the This was now a matter of pressing 
oHaimek the French had taken no mea- importance to Napoleon. He wanted 
•Utes of precaution. This bridge, besides the aid of the duke of Albufera, with 
facilitating the close investment of all the troops he could muster; and 
Bayonne, laid open the direct road to having already so much weakened that 
Bourdeaux, and on the 8th q( March marshal s army as to render it impos- 
Wellington sent Beresford with Afteen sible he should fetch off his distant 
thousand men to make himself master garrisons, he had ordered him to make 
of that town. Beresford was accom- a convention with the Spanish general, 
panied by the Duke of Angouldme, as a Copons, for their surrendering the for- 
royalist party, with the mayor at their tresses, and rejoining him in safety, 
head, were well known to be anxiously But the Cortex would not, for the sake 
expecting the prince. The French gar- of a little earlier recovering fortresses 
if son evacuated the town as the allied (hat, being virtually cut off; must sooner 
troops approached, a^d the inhabitants, or later ffiil, sanction any convention for 
assuming the white cockade, and re- setting French troops at liberty to rein- 
ceiving the prince with enthusiastic force the common enemy. Some of 
loyally, proclaimed Lewis XVllL these fortresses Suchet had already lost. 

The (letachm^t sent to Bourdeaux together with their garrisons, by tlie 
encouraged Souli to resume the offensive stratagem of a Spanish officer named 
agayist a weakened adversary. But he Vanhalen, (a Belgian by descent,) who, 
was speedily repulsed; and, Lord^Wel- having joined the French party when it 
lington, recalling Beresford with two promised to hiumph, now, when simply 
divisions (one was left to garrison oeserting them was a small merit, 
Bourdeaux), and summoning the Spanish sought to efface his treason by the not 
corps that had hitherto remained upon yei^ ho/iourable service of forging 
the frontier, re-commenced his opera- 'Suchet's signature to orders addressed 
tions against the duke of Dalmatia, to the different commandants, enjoining 
On the 18th, all being united, they them to surrender, in compliance with 
began their movement up the Adour, a suppqsed convention. Upon these 
the French retiring before them. On orders Lerida, Monzon, and Mequinenza 
the 19th Soult was driven from Vic de were* surrendered, and the garrisons 
Bigorre, an4i|W the 20th from Tarbea, made prisoners, 
when heretreatid upon Toulouse* whitherii Ferdinand, either ignorant of the real 
Lord Wellington followed him. ^ interest of the country, or regaraless 

Whilst Ferdinand's allies and subjects of all but his own emancipation from the 
were thus progressively triumphing Siver control of the French, and perhapa elso 
jiis oppressor, the captive prince had from the authority of the Cor/es, readily 
jpega'^ied his liberty. * Napoleon, finding signed whatever agreement Suchet de- 
that no treaty concluded with the king sired. He was then escorted by the 
of Spain, whilst his prisoner* wouk be French marshal to Figueras* where he 
acknowl^ed, by the nation as valid, took leave of his gaolers, and crossing 
on the 14th of March re- the river Fluvia on the 24th, was re- 
A.Sf\ 8 i 4 . unconditionally, ceived by Copons and throngs of his 

as the only remaining chance native subjects, who had fiocked fiom 
of detaching Spain from England, and evv>vy place within reach, to greet the 

S oyering hie former influence over return of their beloved sovereign. Ferdi- 
t country. Of course the liberated nand's signature having, however, by the 
mpiljIMEcih's journey through France was then law of the land, no authority until 
so z^ulated as to prevent anjr inter- he should have taken the oath prescribed 
aour^ between him and the deliverer of by the constitution, Suchet's object was 
lus kinggom* Wellington, or the SpfniSh unattained. Th8 surrender ofthefor- 
generiusi^htingunderhiiuinlhesame tresses* and the safe passage of the 
cause* Ferdinand Mras conducted^ to garrisonsstillremainedto be negotiated 
Perpigfian* andfilorSf on the 19thoif betwixt him and Copons; and before 
March* deHvered to the car^ uf they had biou^t it to a copdusion* the 

W (endared 
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all arrangements of the hied unneSea- consdoue of tbehr vaift * toperieelljr k 
saiy. ^ Bumbera, to be easily betrayed upon Jhe 

Lord Wellington! had not allowed present oeoasiqi into the fttandonBieBt 
Soult time to receive the accession of of their obje^ Besk|eit» Abiandci^ 
strength he expected from the result of who elated Wit^sttet|Cse vras little die- 
Sachet’s negotiations. He followed him posed to eoncdVe jdarm, had the ohief 
to Toulouse* (breed voice in their eouneilsi and thWweve 
the passage of the materiaUy influenced by Lord Caaitk 
Garonne, and on the reagh, epon whose approbation or dif 
10th of April, under approbation of their measures the peeu- 
the walls of the city, gained the last niaiy assistance of England depended, 
victory of this war, in the battle of and who strenuously urged their taking 
Toulouse. Soult retired into the town, advantage of thew most dreaded anta- 
which, upon Wellington's preparing to gonist’s absence, to press forward upon 
invest it, he evacuated on the night of Paris. They did so. The two marshals 
the 12th, the allied army permitting him were defeated and driven back, and the 
to withdraw unmolested. The next allied armies appeared before the IVench 
day they took possession of the city, capital. 

where they were received with every de- maria Louisa, with her sen, and tMh 
monstrafion of joy, and the inhabitants ministrj^, had fi^|o Bloie. Joseph and 
proclaimed Lewis XYllL It was the Marmont prepare for defence. The 
last occasion upon which the act could ’remainder of the small corps of Mar- 
have the grace of a spontaneous im- mont and Mortier, with some battaliotts 
pulse of the people. of national guards, jind numbere* of 

The congress at Chktillon had been volunteers, were drawn up upon * the 
dissolved, m consequence of the exor- heights north-east of the town. ^The 
bitant demands, contained in a draught position ifi veiy good, and for some hours 
of a treaty, which Napoleon ordered to on themomins^of the 30th of March, the* 
be presented, after he had defeated troops there stationed gallantly opposed 
Bliicher at Craonne on the 7th of the attacking party. But Alexander had 
March. In this paper he retiuired the released a prisoner to make him the 
Netherlands, and part of Holland for bearer of an offer of favourable terms ; 
France, Northern Italy for Eugene Marmont, who had already lost four 
Beauharnais, and indemnities for Joseph, thousand men, saw that a prolonged de- 
Jerorne, and Lewis’s son, the young fence was impossible; Joseph followed 
duke of Berg. A subsequent defeat the empress, and Paris capitulated, 
by Biiicher induced him to ordewCau- On the fllet Alexander and Frederic 
laincourt to sign upon the terms of ^William entered the citgpkt the head of 
the allies. This concession,, hke his their Jroops. The Parisians assembled 
others, came too late ; the congress had in their gayest mttire. to be amused by 
been declared dissolved, and the mi- the spectacle of their own humiliating 
nisters composing it were dispersed. subjugation, as by any other of the 
Never was Napoleon's military genius military shows to which tfley wtre ae* 
more powerfully exhibited than in the customed : and they received theiWcoi^ 
variety of rapid movements and bold querors. to the utter astonishment, it 
attacks, by which, with his small force, mif be presumed, of the allied sovg* 
he still held in check the numerous reigns, who were the objects ef thefe 
hosts arrayed against him; but he at enthusiasm, with joyous acclamations, 
length lost himself by too bold a mea- abd shouts of * Long live the Empeior 
sure. On the 22nd of March, trusting Alexander I' * the king of 

to the well-known feverish anxiet^ *oi Prussia r intevminged with others of 
the Austrians about their line of com- * Long live Lewis XVIII.P Tbe empe* 
munication, he took the daring reso- rer of Austi^ It shoidd b* observe^ 
lution of throwing himself upon their had iefl to biii aflies the assault of faii 
rear, leaving Marmont and Mortier son-in-law's capital |> and the orowAgr 
between them and Pjiris. as he hoped {ginee of Sweden, after he bad flranhk 
rather to harass their retreat (which he asrieted in drivii^ the French mri of 
expected they would immediately eom- Germany and the Netherlands^ foA 
mence on finding that he was between liftle farther part iu the wm^ unwik|tt 
them and the Rhine) than to oppose prqbab^. to join in the lnvacion0l'bi|ii> 
their advanee. mA 

fiak.tiM allM ivMiap, mn 
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actUillydeeide^A Napdledn, stiil at the 
head of lui anny» m Mattering himself 
vfWh thh euccess (d his ^plans, when in- 
Sofined^t the Eussianeand Prussiatie 
were advanoing upon Paris. Ht hur- 
irM after them by forced marches, con* 
liilieedHhat he should still be in time 'to 
eafe his capital, and deaf to every pro- 
posal for abandoning an evidently.hope- 
less attempt, leaving Paris to its fate, 
and concentrating the troops dispersed 
in various quarters, in order to continue 
the contest in the south. At Troyes, on 
the 30th, he left his army to follow, and 
hastened forward with post-horses, to 
take in person the command of Pwis. 
He had already passed Fontainebleau, 
when in the night he met General Bel- 
Xjard, retreating to that royal residence 
with his cavalry in, obedience to the 
terms of the capitulation. The allies 
had not yet entered Paris, and still 
Ni^leon would have gone on to renew 
fhe^efenoe. Ifplliard's refusal to vio- 
late the convention by accompanying 
him, and his representations of the utter 
impossibility of further resiit&noe with- 
f out more troops, at length turned him 
from his purpose. Bui with Paris he 
seems somewhat unaccountably to have 
abandoned all thoughts of continuing 
the struggle. He returned to Fontaine- 
bleau, and sent Gaulaincourt to treat 
with the allied sovereigns. 

Again he was too late. Those vic- 
torious monarchs had now determined 
against treating with Napoleon. Tal- 
leyrand had,^duced even the long- 
inthralled senate to decree thjit tne^ 
emperor had forfeited the throne by his 
despotic government, and his violations 
of the constitution, and to appoint a 
provisional government, consisting of 
Talleyrand himself, Bournonville, Jau- 
eourt, Dalber^and.the Abb€ Montes- 
quieu. The Duke of Vicenza .cahied 
^k this intelligence to Fontaineldean, 
and again Napoleon#»whose troops had 
now come up, would have marchra up6n 
Paris. But the marshals then with him 
gf fused to continue the war for liis indi- 
interest, much more to eimose 
Pfos to the destruction that must have 
rhmUed from attacking an enemy in 
ppsseshoii of the town. 

, Owarpoweined Iw the vemonstranoes of 
fhose on whom he most relied, Nap^ 
leon, on the^ 4th of April, at)dieated in 
favour of his sop. , Caulaincouit, N^r. 
|ip4 Macdonald, majred to Paris'qith ^ 
the act of abdicabon. As befigsi^. the 


cf *ths mmnbatf near Paris had sub- 
Mtted to the provisional government 
f he ,ftdde populace were shouting for 
Dewia Xyjil. ; Francis, who must have 
wished to preserve , the crown to his 
prandimii* .was absent and the other 
soveieigns bad decided to admit nothing 
short of therestorationof the Bourbons. 
Napoleon gave way ; and abdicated un- 
conditionally. The title and rank of* 
emperor were, in return, confirmed to 
him, although his empire was limited to 
the tiny island of Elba, in the Mediter- 
ranean sea, containing about twenty 
rouare leagues, and twelve hundred 
inhabitants. But ridiculously diminutive 
as was this empire, Napoleon seems to 
have preferred it to a dignified privacy. 
He was to be recocpiized as one of the 
sovereigns of Europe ; and in addition 
to the revenues of Elba, a pension was 
assigned him from the revenues of 
France, far larger than the income any 
King of England ever enjoyed, and all 
the members of his family were to be 
provided for by France. 

The Bourbons were now restored to 
their long lost throne; 
and peace was re-esta- 
blished throughout Eu- 
gope; most of its sovereigns recovering 
the dominions of which they had been de- 
spoiled, with such alterations, however, as, 
in some instanees, were required by. the 
Ambition of the conquerors, in others, 
werejudged indispensable to the preser- 
vation of the balance of power. The 
principal of the changes were,, that 
^'Austria regained the Venetian territories 
in exchange for the Netherlands, which 
were once more united with Holland, in 
order Jointly to constitute a state of some 
little territorial extent ; that Russia ac- 
quired all the portion of Poland which, for- 
merly allotted to Prussia, had latterly con- 
stituted Napoleon's Duchy of Warsaw ; 
and thSt some small provinces upon the 
Rhine were given to Prussia in exchange, 
as well as part of Saxony ; the king of 
Saxony forfeiting so much of his domi- 
nibifo, in punishment for his attachment 
to Buonaparte ; that Genoa was given 
to the king of Sardinia; and that Sweden 
acquired Norway instead of Finland, of 
which Russia had robbed her, Norway 
being the proper^ of the king of Den- 
mark, who, like the king of Saxony, had 
persevered m his alliance with Napoleon. 

Lord Wellington, like the rest of the 
^allies, how of course. emasuaUd . the 
frimehterritoiy,aDd dlssotvedi^' mixed 

Porto. 
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for bis late itieaBurop. He proceeded to 
acts for wblch no sucti palliation can 
be found* namely, infltcting punishments 
upon those who had# defended his 
oause wh^n ffe himself had abandoned 
it, but had, in his opinion, forfeited all 
claim to his gratitude, by seeking to 
limit tlM> power they preserved for him. 
Poitnnately, however, Sir Henry Wel- 
lesley (the English ambassador had been 
honoured with the Order of the Bath) 
had, at Valencia, extorted from the 
king, who durst not disown his obliga- 
tions to England and the Wellesleys, 
a solemn promise that no blood should 
be shed for political opinions. No 
lives were taken ther^ore. But the 
cardinal de Bourbon was banished .to 
Rome, his colleagues, Cisgar and Agar, 
\o provincial towns, and of the moi^ in- 
fluent^ members oi both the Cortes^ 
some were thrown into prison, and 
others condemned tp serve as common 
soldiers. The inquisition was re-esta- 
blisned, though not tyith the power of 
capital punishment, and eveiy old abuse 
was restored. The only syAiptcm of 
, gratitude shown by Ferdinand to those 
who had so zealously .4brved him, was 
Hts confirming to Lord Wellington the 
honours and rewards conferred upon 
him by the Cortes, 

In AmericH the long^pending dispute 
with the United States respecting the 
boundaries of Louisiana and West 
Florida was finally settled by the sale 
of both the Fioridas to that 
aiu. The war with the 

colonies continued, but al- 
tered in character. Ferdinand^ there 

took part with the Cortes he had con- 
demned, pertinaciously refused to* ac- 
knowledge the equality, the sort of 
tedevi connexion with the mpther- 
coiuitry that the colonies claimed, and 
lavished the resources of Spain by s9i\d* 
ing his best troops across the Atlantia 
to assert the ola Spanish monopoly^ 


Ttfe colonies, exasperated by this return 
(tor their loyalty, and accustomed to the 
licence inseparable from civil war, now 
disowned the authority of Ferdinand, 
and proclaimed their entire and abso- 
lute independence. Ferdinand resisted 
these pretensions yet more vehemently 
than lha former, but it was evident 
from the beginning that his efforts to re- 
cover the sovereignty of the American 
provinces were altogether futile, and 
that Spain had finally lost her Trans- 
atlantic empilre, a just retribution for 
the assistance she had given the North 
American colonies against Great Brir 
tain. Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Phi- 
lippines were her only remaining co- 
lonies. 

And .here, with the expulsion of the 
invaders, gnd the restoration of the in- 
de|)endence of the Peninsula, together 
with all the abuses, by promising the 
abolition of which Buonaparte had lured 
those who supported his usiupation 
from honest,' although ^ mistaf^^n pa- 
triotism, the liistory of Spain and Por- 
tugal must, for the present, close. 
Subsequent events in the two kingdoms, 
however important, are as yet too 
recent to « belong to the province of 
bishU'y. And although the shoit con- 
vulsion which followed Napoleon's re- 
turn from Elba in the following spring, 
and was terminated by the dreadlul as 
glorious battle of Waterloo, by finally 
segling Buonaparte's fall, seems to 
markfthe peace of Paris m 1815, and 
the ex-£ni])eror's exile to St. Helena, 
as the proper period for a pause in 
European history ; yet, as those occur- 
rences produced no other effect in the 
Peninsula than an order to arm, a detail 
of them would b.e out of its place here, 
and would occasion the inconvenience of 
involving us in beginning the itocount 
oi new, and yet imperfect, transactions 
iiwSpaih and Portugal. 
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TtTt LivU PataoM Ptiitoriarum ab Vrbe conditd KbH <mi ^ 

Tho. Ruddimanno, A.M. 4 tom. ]2mo. &^nt>ttigi» 1772. 

Flutwrchi Vitta, 2 vol$. j|2iiio. Laipiig^ ISidt 

The labonous research and peiliape over-redhiog snbtietf of &lfcfthad Otttioi 
have of late ihromi some discredit upon Livy ; but thie remtes bhleily td dartjf 
Roman tradition, and he is still one of our best authorities^ at least, ibr 
history of Roman wars and conquests. Plutarch wrote considerably later; but 
drew his historical information from authentic sources. From these authora 
the account of the Roman wars in Spam is taken. The eotidUion of Spaitl» a4 
a Roman province, and her earlier transactions with the Certhaji^niane^ are 
derived from the Ancient Universal History, 20 vols. This work, as well 
as the Modern Universal History, 44 vols. Svo., is compiled with gTeaflhdUstiy, 
and IS useful as a book of reference. • * 

C<m^peniM de la Huioria de Eipa^a^ por QomTomas Yriarte; 8go. Londi 
1822. 

1 his is little more than the skeleton of a history ; but it embraces the whole 
]}eriod of authentic history, down to the death of Ferdinand VI.» and has valuer 
as giving the judgment of a well-educated Spaniard of the present day, upon 
dates and facts, respecting which conflicting opinions have been entertained. 

Compendto Historial de las Crontcas y tlniversal Bisioria de todos loe Pteynes 
de Espana^ por Estevan de Ganbay y Camalloa. 4 tom. fol. Barcdona, 
1628. 

Hisiona Oeneral de EspoHa, compaestot emmd^\y aHadida por el Padre 
Juan de Mariana. 2 tom. fol. Madrid, 1678. 

Synopsis Htstorica Chronolog%ca de EspoHa^^or Don Juan de Ferreras. 16 tom* 
4to. Madrid, 1709—1727. 

Of these three histories, Mariana's is the most generally known, and by far the 
most agreeable to read. It is extremely srell written, but cannot be confidently 
relied upon, as the learned Jesuit's Spanish pride induced him to adopt^very 
story and tradition that could exalt the fune of his countrymen. He begins 
with the peopling of Spam bjb Tubal, the mndsbu Of Noah, and Ooucludes hia^ 
history with the death of Ferdmaitd V. »e afterwards added a summafy of 
events until the death of FhiUp HI., wMch his editors have continued to the 
death of Philip IV. From his dubious authority, Manana, though jf^qitently 
consulted, has seldom been quot^ in the preynt history. Gmribay. lyhose his- 
tory extends from the Creation to the death of Ferdinand V., has all Mariana’s 
faults without his eloquence. It is scar^ necessary to 6dd tlikt ne is Very 
little to be depended upon, and would hardly bave,bqcfa ^upt^A but that, whilst 
most Spanish historians seem to hold the ethqr {mihsmar kingdoihs Vrhplly 
subordinate to Castile and Leon, Ganbay’s calls himseif 4 

Qantabnan,— induces hinj to liavanre id upon kn equality w«h 
them. Ihe early ^nals o! that Mogdom nkve, Wfth due caution, .been chi^y 
taken from him. But Fenreraa w th? i^hor to mky look 

mation with the fwle^t copfldtece #16 corTeetdess. He likewii^ bmhd hft 
history from the Creatio|H and he bsMi «t dew’ll to the death of Philip bm 
even m his accounts cf the earliest and meal fabulous pencdi^m ^pamsh tradi« 
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lion, wefemive tKecritieal judgnent with^rhich he has throughout investi- 
gate (he atatemente and the chronology of his predecessors. His work is, 
howoreTf rather instructive than entertaining. It is written m the form of 
annals, is dry. de 5 tit]|te of all the charm of contuiuous narrative* 

• ^ 


Huioria de la Dominacion de los AraJbei en EijMna, sacada de vartos Manu- 
^ Mito9 y Memorias Arabigas, por el DotorDon Josef A. Conde. 3 tom. 
4to. Madrid, 1820-1. ^ 


This history was undertaken, as the author tells us, to counteract the partiality 
of Spanish historians; who rarely mention the Moorish masters of Spain, except 
to celebrate their defeats. The present volumes are compiled from various 
Arabic MSS. in the Royal Libraries of Madrid and the Sscurial,-— rather trans- 
lating than extracting the matter of the several documents. It has consequently 
all the prolixity, and other faults, of oriental writing, and is unpleasant reading ; 
but thoM very feults appear to stamp its authenticity ; and, for the history of 
the Moors, it is more to be relied on than any English or French work. It 
embraces, according to its title, the whole period of Arab sovereignty in the 
Peninsula. • 

« 

Histoire de la Domincdion dee Arcd^s et dee Mauree en Esp^ne, et en Portugal^ 
depuU V Invasion de ces Peoples, jusqu'd leur Eccpumon d^flnitwe, redtg^e 
sur THistoire iraduite de V Arabs en Espagnol par M. J. Cond6. Par M. 
de Marl8s. 3 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1825. 

This book is on1y%ientioned because the language renders it accessible to more 
readers than the ^antsh original, and because its style is mor^ agreeable. 
Unfortunatisly the mnch au^r occasionally deviates from his original, and by 
jBO doing materially lessens the value of his version. 


The Histoiy of [Spain, from the Earliest Period to the dose of the year 1809, 
by J. Bigland. 2 vols. 8vo. Londons* 1810. * 

A work of no great research, and less talent or judgment, which would not have 
been quoted but that it professes to give the historv of periods respecting which 
there is a great dearth of information— namely, the latjber part of the reign of 
Philip lY., and the whole reigns of Charles If. and Charles lY. The author's 
strange appreciation of the relative importance of events may be exemplified 
from the single fact of bis omitting the expulsion of the Jesuits in the reign of 
Charles III. 


Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Ropan Empire. 12 vols. Svo, London, 1807. 

Of the chsrader of this celebrated work, cited merely for its statements relative 
to Spain during the eitfly period of this history, it is unnecessary to speak. . 


( JOistofia de Portagal> por J. La Cosk. 3 vols. 8va 
BisUdre QhneraU du Portugal, par M. de U Clede. 2 vols^ 4to. Paris, 1735. 

General histories of Portugal are very iscarce commodities ; and these are the 
only two which the writer of the present history could meet with. The first, 
written by a Portugueze, then, not still, ..dcmidliated in London, is chiefly 
taken from the Modem Universal History. Some few additions he has, hoW- 


an account of the reign of 
ig the regency. La^ede's 


made, one of which is luipurnMiv— umx 
Sfilflili down to t)ie time of hw eon'*' usui ^ „ 

Ibookt irl^h only comes down toihe deposal of Alfo&to VL, ii one of much 
iMster ffseurch: it U well written, and is eftsmsed, by PortngneS. scholar., 
^ bMt eidimt. But this is no great pfhise ; mid thr Firennh vrtiilst he 

owtes Frene^, and rome Peninsnlsr nmters, seems to have been ht(Ie aeiiuamted 
ynth the treatiirm of natranal histonasL intorai|non that BprtittiiMe literature 
.aflbrtla. Tbeie w^er Chronitilrt^ -.'nr-. 



AUTttORITIBS. 

Collect de Livro9 inedito* da Siatoria Pwiuguasta^ pubiteadda da ardm da 
Academia de Sdeneiae de Lisl^ 5 tom. wJ. Lisboa, 1 790, 93-1816. 

This collection contains ebroniclei of the kings of Portugal, from Pedro I. dcnirii 
to John II., besides other curious historical doeuma^s. The authors of the 
earlier chronicles are uncertain ; but the later ones are (written by men 
appointed by subsequent kings to the office, and consequently freely supplied 
with all materials that the national archives could furnish. Of course the 
works of such chronieta store, or royal historiographers, are written with a 
strong bias in favour of the monarchs they celebrate ; but as they aim at no 
philosophical or political theories, that bias very little affects the authentieify of 
their simple, straightforward narrations. The same character applies to the 
other chronides quoted in the present history ; to wit 


Ctonkae doe Reye de Poriugai. Cramca del Bey Dorn loom de gloriosa mernth 
no, 1 ^ste Nome, e doe Reye de Portugal, o 10.» eae doe Reye Dam Duarte 
e Dom Affimeo 5. Ttradae a luatpor ordem de Dom Rodttgo da punha, 
Arcebiepo de Lxehoa, fol. Lisboa, 1649. 

Cronica do Serenieeimo Senhor Rey, Dom Manuel, por DamiaR) de Goes. foL 
Lisboa, 1749. ^ 6 

Cronica do muito alto e muiio poderoeo Bey deetdt Beynoe de Portugal, 
Joam 3 deste Nome, por iVancisco d'Andr^e, eeu Coneelhero e Cronxeta 
Mor. fol. Lisboa, 1613. , 


Cronica de Dom Sebastidb. ^ ^ • 

The writer has no means of referring lo this chronicle for the name of he 
author, of which no note was made. • 


Da Asia, de Joam de Banros e Diogo de Couto. If^tom. 8vo. Lisboa, 1778it 

This book is esteemed one of the brightest gems of Portuguese literature. The 
history of the adventuroiis voyages, and of the heroic feats of the Portuguese 
against the warlike Mahometan conquerorsof India, is in itself highly interesting. 
It was begun by Banros at the request of John HI., under whom he filled various 
offices, chifld^ relative to India ; all government documents were, therefore, at 
his command; and kis style is very good, though we may perhaps hardly agree 
with bis countrymen m comparing him to Livy. The work was continued, at 
the desire of Philip 11., by Couto, who passed his life in India, and had been an 
actor in many of the wars he describes. It is to be regretted that the latter 
decadee have never been published. . 


History of America, by Dr. Robeson. J vols. 8vo. London, 1780. ' 

History of Brazil, by Robert Southey. 3 vols. 4to. London, l%t0 and 1816^ 

Life of Christopher Columbus, by Washington lrving« 4 vols. Svo. liondon, 
1828. 

Of works so generally known and admi^, it seems superftuons to add anythiiitg 
to their titles ; but n may be observed cursorily, that Robertson's is still the 
best general history of the conquest pf America extant; that the stbundant 
materials of the History of Brazil, which gives a lively picture of the ahorlguicl ^ 
Indians, are chiefly drawn frpm sources aopessible only by unwearied exertion 
and great interest; and that for the Life of Columbus numbers of previously 
unknown authorities have been consulted; not to speek of the charm 
Soq^y's style, or of the harmony of Jniag'e periods. ^ 

ndde de B^ftolee Celebree, por Dgn Manort Joimf Qofatana. 2 tom. 6So. 
Madnd, ISOT, 1830. * 

Those Yolitmes conitain the BvAoftha CU, AlfitmkQ Psrez de Gosmitf, I 
de Lamia, Chmifli, PHnee C^t Captain^Bsil^ and Piz 

Tlw appear to hiive been eed^SKFykta firom afi aceessilae soui06s« 

M8^ Sndarct^eo iuje style mcslemSpamsh isorkf. 
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History of diirks by 1>t. Sobertsom 4 if61s. Lbfiidoiu Wt* 

What has t^een said of ftobertsoii^s Hlstd^ of America* i^ua]^ kpply to 
this wojrti* Its authority are geil^nilly teknowied||^* 

Htefory of tha Ifteign of Philip U.» King of ftobart Watson. 3 void, 

hvo. LondonTirrs. 

Viialdel Be Rltppo IL Monarea delle Spcuyte, ^ QregOrio Lett S tom* 4 to* 
Coiigni, 1679 . 

Of these lives of Philip If. the English is dSeidedly the best; although it 
betrays too much of the bitterness of Protestant resentment against the most 
bigoted and persecuting of Catholics. Leti is llhetvise strongly biassed against 
his hero, who is praised only by Spanish authors ; and the Italo-Genevese 
biographer renders hiS work heavy filling it with sopposititious speeches. 


Gesehthte die Ahfalls der Vereinigien Niedeftande Hon det $pattischen 
Begterung, von Friedrich von Schiller — Schiller's SUmmiticne Werhe. 
^ I'i bande, 8vo. Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1813. 

Schiller was excited to.undertake tills history by the fervent sympathy of a 
Protestant with his persecuted brethren, heightened a generous delight in the 
successful resistance of the weak to the powerful. He collected his materials 
with diligerice and care ; and the narrative he compiled firoih theiil displays the 
powers of his philceiophic, lofty, and elegant mind. It is only to be regretted 
that he did not complete his self-allotted task, but paused at the resignation of 
Margaret a perioa which he ]|]imself justly describes as merely introductory 
to the revoliftion. ' ^ 

J c 

Historta Cntica de la Jnouistcion de Espana, Obra original cof^orme d lo 
que resulta de los Arcntvos del ComqfO de la Supfema^ y detos Tribunales 
ae Prov/ /ictus, por J. A. Llotente. 10t6m*l8mo. Madrid, 1822. 

Llorente was secretary to the Inqu|8d:ion, and ip that situation appears to have 
conceived a horror of its arbitrary, insidious, and cruel procbedinim ; whilst his 
free accgss to all archives and records afforded hun the aieans of venting that 
horror m the form of tea atilhentic history of the tribunal. The only check to 
the full confidence he is entitled to claim, arises from the constant affectation of 
philosophy and sentiment, and the number of marks of admiration — rather incon- 
sistent with the sober character of history — that swarm m his 'little volumes. 
With respect, however, to the inquisiforial proceedings of bishops and dominican 
monks, before the establishment of the Iribupatt and to matters unconnected 
with the tribunal, as the fate of Don Carlos, his authority cannot be considered 
superior to' tha^ of other lUstorians. Llorente seems to have attached himself 
to Joseph Buonaparte^ leid published lus book during hii eade in France. 


Ifistcay Of Philip HI., by E. Watson, ^2 to)s. Svods, London, 1786. 

Justa Expulsion de loa Marine de EspaHd^ del M. Damian Foiieeca. 
Svo. Horn., 1612. * 


Autona dq Peltpe IF., *Rey de Emcdfa, por Gonfslo* ie Cespedes y ftteneaes. 

' Polio* Barcelona, 1634% " ^ • 

Bieieriadeli^ MoirimienioSt Separaeiont y Chetm^a^ OakMta^en iiempode 
por Don friincieco Matnlel de 8 Vd. Madrid* ISMa 

These, . i the additional smbniafies m Mariana, are the chief sour^ of 
; kaspeeting^fhtt eon enod graudian of IL WMeoifa boolc 

u character his history of Phiff^ but it \s ngbdtHmif Into- 

and* wqreQVer* though the mab ' ^ 

j had wte^about one-half»^ anj 
Cespedes is J^heayy writer and n 
Ji allojwances 
nhistoaaus or tl 
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1)rief«aeoaiit*rPii!l^]Itl%tiag|B( to- 

mlr penod of fHie Kigtt of h» OfM atra, l%ihp fV» The Tolumet 

of Fonwoa and Mdo gite minute aeeonntsof nenods so smn^fhif it t$ newHese 
to add anything to what was said of them in toe netil^df {Ages 139 nod 147* 

2 tom fblia. Lisbo*, i2t9. 

But if this was an era of decline that exeitM no S^niard to record its events, 
the ease was dtfiWmit m Fi6irttQifal; And wA MavA here an excellent history of 
her recovered independence. The Conde de S^noeyra was a Portnjeuete patriot 
and soldier who ranhed high m the aemce of 4lie testored nationS idags» and 
in the latter part of hie work desenbhi scenes in wluoh he was an acton His 
history begins with a short account of his eountryh taUing into the hands of 
Philip II., and of her unfair treatment by the kings; ending with the 

deposition of Alfonso VI. lu dedication to P4dro II. might excite some distrust 
Of bis condemnation of the dethroned prince* Vfm not bis statements corro* 
borated by unexceptionable authority. ^ ^ 

An Account of the Court of Portugal undeA his presSht Majetty Bon t*Jdro, 
with some Discourses on the IntSwds of Portugal with ikigard to other 
Sovereigns. 8vo. TiOndon, 1700. 

History of the Revolutiotls of Portugal from the foundation of the kingdom to 
the year 1667 , with Letters of Sir Robert Southwell, during nis £mba|sy 
there, to the Duke of On^nd. 8vo. London, 1740.^ 

The letters of the sagacious and impartial E^lish ambassador, and the state* 
ments in the former volume, of Which hiswdsdhs siathor, abundantly confirm 
£riceyra*s account pf Alfonso VL*A unfitness to govern. • 


Memoirs of the Kings of Spain^ of the ^o^8e of Bourbon, from the accession of 
Philip V. to the death of Charles IlL, by Archdeacon Coxe. 9 vois. 4to. 
London, 1813. 

History of the War of the Succession in Spam, by Lord Mahon. 8vo. London, 
183^ 

Memoiree PMtque^ ff MtUkdr^sjpour fertnr d r^t^iaire de Ifiuu XIV* et de 
k iMtute XV. Comm^mr^ /T^f* dr^nakie^ recuenjXtee mr Adrien 
Maurice. Due deNoailles, Mkreonai de PrSnee, et Mmistre d*£tat, par 
M TAbbA Millot, des Aeadddiler de Lydn et de Nanei. 6 tom. 12mo. 
Pans, 1777. ^ • 

jMSmot>ss du MdfkbhA de Btfrcfok, ithfe pat tiiA-fitidne* 2 tom. 8vo. Suisse, 
1778. 

Memoir! ot Captain Oedi^ GsAletOM, att BMtshOSlcer ; inefudiug Aheodofes 
oi the War m Spam under the £arl of Peterbprfifi^; written by hiUiself. 
8VO. JikLlnbuigh^ 1B08. ^ 

Memmrs the Afiktis oPEurspA from thd Pdabeof tltfecht, by Lori Jc^n 
Russell 2 v<^ 4tQ» LOiKKfDi ISfil, 

Coxe ft the stahdArd authority for ifpmilsb Wtoijr dnriftg the^|Krj[dd bf tvhich 
he treAts; and, m fret, for ajieriod rather ^longer than tnat mentioned in the 
title of hts work, since fie has given i» intredudbiiy chephMr dpon Charles IL's 
unfortunate reign. He has csnnAUlted aB the histoviAns and meotoUr writers who 
hagtf receded mm, and igpieose 4octtira)t|, especially the^ 

IgtfVs of atfibassedori ; And hft book ne^ ae mueb inrormatijon ae thd^ 

lAder can tftsire. ' Lord gp 
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volumei that refby to Sptiiif Cartetoii. writing but ot «o thori; « period* it 
may auffice to refer to what has been aai^ of their works when mi cited, 
pages 160* 166* ISO. 

The same may^bs said j^ediog 

Mdmoirei ie sdoitien Josgph de C^alho Ctmted^Oeyrof, Marquis de 

Pmbal/ Secfhtatre aEtcA si Premier Minisife du Boi de Portugal^ 
Joseph!, 4toni. 12mo« Pans* 1784-^ 

The General Biographical Dictionary* by A« Chalmexs. 32 vola Sto. London, 
1812* 14, 17— 

which* the first from its iinfeimess* and the second from its neeessaiy bibvity* 
are only quoted m the great dearth of information upon this period m Portu- 
guese history.-oSee page 194« ' 

The reign of Charles IV.* till within a few months of its close* has been taken 
chiefly from Annual Registers. Of that useful publication nothi^ need be said ; 
and of the other works consulted* — 

Memoir of the Queen of Etruria* written by herself* and translated from the 
f Italian. 8ro. London* 1814— . « 

Letters from Spain, by Don Leucadio Doblado. 8vo. London* 1822— 
Memoirs of Ferdinand YIL, King of Spain* by Don « « * ♦ Advocate of the 
Spanish Tribunals, translate from the original Spanish MS. by Michael 
Quin. 8 VO. London* 1824-^ 

it is enough to refer to pages 234* 248f 


HisUnre de Ut Querre de la Pinihsuf^ sous Napoleon^ pricitBe dun Tableau 
, politique et militaire^s Putseanees Belltgerentest par le G4n6ral Foy. 
rublies par Mme. la Cbmtesse Foy. 4 tom. 8vo. Pans* 1827. 

History of the Peninsular War* by Robert Southey. 3 vols. 4to. London, 
1823* &c. « ^ 


History of the War in the Peninsula and the South of France* from the year 
1807 to the year 1814* by W. F. P. Napier* C.B.* Lieutenant*Oolonel, 
half-pay* 43rd Regiment. 3 vols. 8vo. London. 1828, &c. 

Observations on some Passages in Lieutenant-Colonel Napier's History of the 
Peninsular War, by Percy* Viscount Strangfofli. 8vo« London* 1828. ^ * 

Narrative of the Peninsular War from 1808 to 1813* by Lieutenant-General the 
Marquess of Loudondeny. 4to.* London* 1828. 

Anhals of the Peninsular Campaigns from 1808 to 1814* by the Author of Cyril 
Thornton. 3 vols. 12mo. Edinbifrgh, 1829. 

Life of the MosfN oble Arthur Duke of Wellington* &c. &g., by G. Elliott* Esq. 
8vo^ London, 1818c 


Military Memoirs of Fteld^Marshal tise^uke of Wellington, by Captain Moyle 
c Sherer* for Dr. Lardner's Cabmet Library 8 vols. 8va London* 1830. 

Memmrs of the late Wav, comprising the personal Nan^tive of Captain Cooke* 
the Campaign of 1809 by the Eari ofMimster, fee. 2 vols. l2mo. London* 


1831. 


Mbmaires du Markhed Suehet^ bud dAibuferOp sur $es Ctmipqgnde en 
Bepagne, ierite par fm-mSbis. 2 torn. Pant* 1828. ** , 

nGenend Fov*8 preliminary takes in the etfdeif Spaiii^md Portugalittm 
nhe pesce of Utrecht, and aflsrds sdbie information respe^ing the reig^ of 
Charies IV. anti Mam 1.* and even the admiidstratioa of PoratnA The only 
drawb eriilii he value both of that information pf ttif aubsdhi^dt hlstoiy* is 
the iiOflPy Of Fpy's hatred to England* wl ^ ap djiitortahis qHbierwiie clear 
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AtfrHdMimss; m 

llie Portuns^te e8kii|Mii|$ii of iMa cteia* M aadowil 6t 
Of the other booke qnated. 8ott!te]|% te thlhVaM^ most espei^y oonoeAis the 
Mstoriftn of the Pemiisult« sinoethe l»itfaor*«»jp<rhepa eeeentveb enthusiasm M 
tlie insurgent oations induoei httti to give m 4Mw il^heir o|ierelloni^ oivtlaad 
military, whilst ttie other authors thstnii^lvet chidl^^eith the mauler 

armies ; and ^Tamei^ contemiis file mtmftots, jmrhaps; eS unreasonab^ as 
Southey admirei^thehi. Pbr fbose.ofher uWem ft xof alMil suffioe to tmr to 
the pages where they are^rst quoted^^-Humiefyi 26f, 283, ^91. ^ 

C(mddiraHM9mrlesCau9e8d€laGrandmrBtd0laD6(xden66detaM6naTehiB 
B9pafpi6l9, par M* Semp^r^, Anolen Mei^htret SspagnoL t tom» 12mo, 
Parts, 1039. 

Tableau de ^EepagM Modeme, par J. 1^. *Bourgoingr« dme edit., avee 
quelquea corrections et des augmentations qiu eonduismil le teU^ de 
rSspagne jusqu’k remise 1806. 3 tom. 8vo. Palis, 1807, 

Mtmoriaa Eepatiolee eobre el Ofigen y Coneecucion de he Melee aetualee, 
kasta he Mae de 1810, par Son Geronimo Martin de. Bernardo.^ 8vo, 
Londrea ♦ > ^ 

These works have afforded the little of statistical and •pdlitimd information for 
which the narrow compass of the present history aUowcMi room. Thatirst is 
the most valuable. It gives us the views of a well-edttCated Spaniard, placed in 
a situation to command all existing information upon the subject, rAp^tingthe 
political condition of his country from ^ time of the Tisigothic monarchy 
down to the insurrection of 1820. It is tinctured with the prejudices of a 
Sr)aniard, the minister of despotic sovereigns, apd those sovereigns^ the Bourbon 
kings of Spain, but abounds nevertheless with Important information. Bour- 
goings book offers, in many respects, a different viesr, being written in the spbit 
of a French philosopher and republican, and moreover of a personal friend of 
6odoy*s* His picture r^resents Spain firom the year 1777, when he first went 
thither as secretary to tne French^mbassy, down to the year 18U6 ; and though 
somewhat superficial as well as prejudiced, will furnish most readers with a 
matenal increase of knowledge, statistical, political, and moral, with regard to 
Spam. The Memoriae EspaSolee are directly opposed in political views to the 
Tableau, They touch sligntly upon the earlier state of Spain, but relate chiefly 
to the reigns of Charles 111| and lY. The author is a Spaniard of the old 
school, who reprobates the innovations of Florida-Blanca as bitterly as the 
profligacy of Godoy, whom he represents as the creature of Frances. His 
volume requires to be read with a constant reference to his national character 
and prejudices; but affords useful information with regard to the state of Spain, 
the nature of her misgovemment, and the causes, reasonable and unreasonable, 
of the general discontent under Charles IV, 


Memoirs of General Miller, in the service of the Republic of F^ru, by John 
Miller. 3 vols. 8yo. JLondon, l6?8. • 

Journal of a Residence in CcSumbia during the years 1833 and IdSir by 
Captain Charles $tuart Cochrane, R«N« 3 vols. 8va 1825. 

For the character of these books, quoted relatively to the tnisgovemiiMliit and 
insurrection of Spanish AmeSdl^ the leadeif is swrimi to pege 313« 

Hi^re dee FranfaU,par ||{|cmondi. '^12 vols. 8vo* Psi^is, 1620, 1831. 
0jmichte der D^uistfhen, M. t Schmidt. . U hSaa^ 6vo» trim, 1 786. 

QesMMe der Ehhenelaujm und ihrer SMif .IMedrich von Baoitier, 
6 bfiiide Svd Leipzio, 1825. • - ' 
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HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

JEisai mr Mceurt et I'JBtpHt de$ JtaHfmsi et sur faik ie 

VHnioiretdmuU OluirlemagneJt^qu'dl^muXnL^ ^kikiouuXIV,; 
Prkts du SmtB dgLouk Xv> ; patH^ (^Ypltaive— C|Suvre« eompldtps de 
M. de VpltioiP, l^om. 12ino. ^aele, lf92^ 

History of Englibdr by I$^id Hume*, 8 fols. 8m London, 1807. 

Uiori^dd C^Ptmlkwato di Toscangk^ 9oUo it dfik C<m Medid^ di 

R. Galluzzo. 8 tom. 8?q. Livorno, ],781. 

Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 8; London, 1829; Article 1 ; Revolutions of 
Naples m 1647, 1648. 

History of Great Britain, from the Revolution of 1688 to the coacluaion of the 
Treaty of Amiens, 1802, by W. Belsham. 12 vols. 8vo. Loadoni 1605. 

Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of the FrenoK w\th a Preliminary View 
of the Frenoh Revolution, by the Author of the Wav«rk(y Novels* 8 vols. 
8vo. London, 1827. 

Souvenirs sur Mtraheau ei sur lea deux premieres As^inblfyfe L(gt$kdtvee% par 
Etienne Dumont de Gen6ve. Ouvrage posthume, publ^ 

^ Duval, Membre du Oonseil Repr5sentatif du Canton de Gendve. 8vo. 
Pans, 1832. ^ ^ • 

Memotres et Souventre du Comte Lavglette^ Atde-de-Camp du Qdniral Buona- 
partct Consetller dMtat^ et U%recteur dee Ponies de fEmpire, 2 tom. 8vo. 
Pans, i831. 

These works being iinly quoted for the history of other countries in relation to 
Spain, the reader is reierred to the notes respecting them, in pages 39, 42, 91, 
97t 199, 173, 186, 227. It is i^cdl^s to praise Hume and Sismondi. 


. Abbasiides, the; nice^d t6 the OmmeyadeB; 

page 11 ' ’ 

Abdallah; the Abbassid^ murden the Om- 
nevades; 11 

Abdallah of Cordova; tucpeeda to Almondhir; 
16; civil war«; jftk 

Abdallah; younger sou of Abderrahmait III.; 

rwoltB; 18 $ vanquished and executed; ib, 
Abdallah aben Hud; cmposea (he Almohades 
and Mohammed qf {aeii; 37; assassU 
Dated; tb, 

Abdallah el Zagal; wall of Malaga; 78 ; de- 
feats the Spaniam^; 79 ; proclaimed king 
of Granada; Mnley Aly abdicates in his 
favour; tA. ; civil war; ih * ; war with theain- 
vadera; 82; surrenders his last towns to 
Ferdinand, 

Abdelaziz, left bv Muza commander in Spain; 
9; marries Kodenc's widow, «d.; assassi- 
nated; 10 

AdelmeliC; recovers the Spanish march, 13 
AbdelmeliC; Almanzur^s son, subdues Fez, 20; 

minister to Hixem ll., 21 ; poisoned, ib. 
Abdelmunien, catiph of the Almohades, 27 ; 
war with the Almoravides; tb.f 31 ; subdues 
the petty Moorish kings, 31 ; sovereign of 
Mussulman Spain, ib , ; die|, ih , ; a patron 
of science and liteiature, t6. * 

Abderrahman, Spanish Emir, his conquests in 
France, 10 ; defeated and slain at Poitiers, t6. 
Abderrahman 1. of Cordova, his early ad- 
ventures, 11 ; war in Spain, tb>; caliph of 
Cordova, tb, ; civil war, tb,} war with 
Charlemagne, 12; prosperity his do- 

minions, 13 

Abderrahman 11, of Cordova, governs for bis 
father, 14 ; succeeds him, 15 ; civil wars, 
ib , ; patronizes science and literature, tb , ; 
his power and feme, ib. 

Abderrahman 111. of Cordova, succeeds to 
Abdallah, 18 ; civil wars, tb,} war in 
Africa, tb , ; patronizes science and litera- 
ture, tb,} raises Mussulman Spain to th^ 
height of pro^erUy, 19 • 

Abderrahman, younger son of Abdallaff, quells 
a rebellion, 17 ; regent for his nephew, 18^ 
surnamed the Victoiiou^ ib, 

Abderrahman^ Almanzqr's second son, mU 
nister to Hixem II., 21; prov^kfes a re- 
*bclliun, tb,} defeated and put to death, tb, 
Abencerrages, See Zeragh 
Abeiflpmbie, General Sir Balpb', takes 7ri|i>* 
idal; 244; defeats the French at Alex- 
andria, 251 

Aboukir, battle of, d46 e 

Abrantes, duke of, see Juaot 
Abu Abdallah of Granadq, rebels agai^ bfe 
father, 78j defeated and takcil byJ|||di- 
fland V., 79; does hqfaaffe qijd fe 
ledged as civ{|wqi^ 


ib,f 82 ; besieged in Granada by Fbrdfeasd, 
82; capitula(ei^S3 

Abu Oiafar of Saraepsaa, hia wars with Aragon, 
26 ; submits to tne Almorayides, id. 

Abu Jacub, tiie Almohade, succeeds to Mo- 
hammed, 35 ; decline of the Almohades, id. 
Abu Jusef of Morocco, his transactions with 
Granada, 4Q ; and Castile, 41, 44 
Abu Said of Granada, dethrones Mohammed V., 
50; murders Ismael 11 ,id; usurps the crown, 
id. ; war with Castile, 54 ; murdered, tb. 
Abul Hassan of Fez, his transactions with 
Mohammed IV., and Jusef 1., of Granada, 
49 ; war with Castile, id. ^ 

djiadenues, abhorred as a Mahometan Insti- 
tution, 62 ; foAnded by Philip V., 103 
Acadie (Nova Scotia) ceded to England, 181 
Acapulco galleon taken, 191, 205 
Acre, siege of, 247. • 

Addington, Mr., prion minister, 251 ; his 
*medbures, ib., 253, 254 ; resigns, 257 
Adour, oassage of, 322, 

AdAin\l., Pope, Charles I*s.q)receptor, 98 ; 
regent of Castile, tb.} holds the Valenciaa 
Coties, 100^ again regent of Castde, lOl ; 
civil war, tb , ; elected Pope, 102 
^tius defeata Attila, 4 
Agar, member of the executive council, 301; 
ot the regency, 319; treatment by Ferdi- 
nand VII., 320 

Ahmed of Saragossa, his wars with Aragon, 23 
Aix la Chapelle, treaties of, 161, 195 
Alans, the, invade Spain, 3; subjugated by 
the Visigoths, id. 

Alarcos, battle of, 33 
Alaric, the VUigotb, killed in battle, 4 
Albemarle, General Lord, takes the Havan- 
nah and Trinidad, 205 

qilberoni. Cardinal, his eaily life, 183 ; in- 
fluences the choice of^’hilip V’s. second 
wife, td.; prime minister, 1S5; further 
bonouis, id.;*his meatiuies, id.|*)86, 187 ; 

, cause and mode of his dismissal, 187 : tried 
by the pope and cardinals on Phi lip\ ac- 
cusation, td. ; confined, to a mdnasMIff td. ; 
released; td, ; his ItalUti intrigues, id. 
Albert, CardiuadAiiqiuNike; viceroy of Pbr- 
tugg], 13I } govefW of the Netherlands, 
186, 137 '; marries the Iitfanfa Isabelfe; 
with the Netberlaqds as her portion, 139 ; 
war with ^be United l41 ; bis 

government l4l, 147 
Albnera, ba|die 30$ •' 

Albullira. Hjilre bf, zed Suchet 
Aibaqouroue^^Altonaq de, his wara an^ iiego- 
tiatiqiijf in India, 93, 94; dlisi||iu|ions ^ith 
Almeida, 94^ ’ ' • , 

Alburquerque, ' Dul^e of*, esteemed by Wql- 
fington, 294: mistniKed by the Cetjiiral 
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governor of Cadiz, 296 ; displaced, tb, ; 
ambassador to England, ik, dies, tb . 
Alca 9 ar-<)Vi\ ir, battle of, 12S 
Alcav^la, imposed by Alfo^ XL, 50 ; In- 
creaNed under Vhiiip 111^43$ lightened 
under Charhn IV , 227 


lightened 


Aleitander VI., Pope, refuse*! fully to legitimate 
Don George, of Portugal, 81 ; divides all 
new-dtscovered lands between Castile and 
Portugal, 86, seeks Spanish aid against 
the Prcnch, t6. 

Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma, joins 
Don John, in the Netherlands, 125 ; suc- 
ceeds him a^ go\emor, 126 ; reduces the 
southern provipces, tb., 133 , marries a 
Portugueze Infanta^ 129, takes part in 
the troubles of Cologne, 133 ; prepares for 
invading England, t5 , assists the Frencn 
League against Henry IV , 135 ; dies, %h, 
Alexander of Russia, allies himself with Eng- 
i#^id, 257 ; and Austria, 258 , defeat^ 
at Austerlitz, 259 ; evacuates Germany am 
Italy, t6., rejects d*Oubnl*8 treaty, 261 $ 
campaign in Poland, 265 ; treaty of Tilsi^ 
t5., disseiwiions with Napoleon, 304 j war 
with Napoleon, 30& 310, 311, 312, 314> 
317, 321, 323; acquisitions, 324 • 

Alexandria, battle of, 251. 

Allonso I of Qviedo, succeeds to Fivtta, J I ; 

enlarges his kragdom, tb, 

Alfonso II of Oviedo, succedss^o Bermudo L, 
13 ; success against the Moors, ifrk , m- 
ternal transactions, %h,\ transactions with 
Charlemagne, t5, 14 

Alfonso 111. of Oviedo, succeeds to Ordofio 1., 
16 ; war with the Moors, t5., 17 ; civil 
war, 17 , abdicates, t6. ; his love of litera- 
ture, t6. 

Alfonao IV. of Leon, succeeds to Fruela IL, 
17; abdicates, t6., tries to recover the 
crown, tb. ; defeated and harshly treated, th 
Alfonso V. of Leon, succeeds to Bermudo IL, 
20; his wars with the Moors, f5.; killed at 
a siege, 22 

Alfonao VI. of Leon and Castile, inhenk^ 
Leon from Fer^nand 1., 23 ; despoiled bv 
Saoeho IL of Castile, tb ; called to both 
throne^ 24 ; offended hf the CtePt bold- 
ness, i6.; his treatment of the Gd, tb., 25; , 
fietxes Biscay, 24; conquests from th#i 
tb., 29 ; internal measures, 24, 26 ; 
war with the Alnoravides, 25, 26 
Alfonao VI L of Caati^ proclaimed king of 
^Galicia, 27 ; war wM Ids mother Urreca, 

; war with ihe^ Alntoravides, tb,^ 31 ; 
^jiuMseds to VmcA, 28; assumes supre- 
i mSjiljfV i5.; war with pl^oeat, aft.; with 
t fa Jw ohades, 31 ; dies of hit wounds, 

Inutile, *tnceeedt to Stuqho 
ItL, d2j|Hpi0 of hts mrnontj, it. j re- 
covirsj(|H|mM 33 ; makes piace with 
thei^MPKn wHM *5.; his wars with the 
t5 , internal troubles, 33 
MliplX. Leon, fiiibceeds to Ferdinand 
; war with the Almohades, tb.) 
bit mi ifirorce, 34; 35j 


cladbs Castile in right of his wife, 36 ; 
yeks to ditinhent their son, 37 
Alfonso X. pf CaStile, his transactions with 
Portugal, 38, 39 ; succeeds to Ferdinand 
III , 39 ; his success against the Moors, tb , 
transactions respecting the empire, t6.; le- 
gislative, seieiitidc, and literary labours, tb , 
40 ; rebeHmni and intrigues of bia second 
son, 40, 41 * 

Alfonso XL of CMClle, succeeds to Ferdi- 
nand IV, 45; his grandmother’s regency, 
46 ; energetic, but illegal measures, on as- 
suming the government, t6., 47 ; conciliates 
h» subjects, 47, his mariiage, amours, 
and family dissensions, 49 ; wgr with 
Granada, to , 50 ; dies of the plague, 50 ; 
first imposes tlie edeavala, tb 
Alfonso I. of Aragon, succeeds to Pedro L, 
26 , his marriage, dissensions, and divorce, 
tb,27 ; wars with the Moors and French, 
27 ; dies, bequeathing his dominions to the 
Knights Templars, tb. 

Alfonso II of Aragon, surceds to Raymond 
V., in Catalonia, 32 ; to Petronilla, in 
Aragon, 33 . his French claims, tb 
Alfonso 111 of Aragon, succeeds to Pedro III , 
43 ; reduces James of Majorca, to vassalage, 
tb ; conquers Minorca and Ivi7a,i5 , his ne- 
gotiations touching Naples and Sicily, tb 
Alfonso IV. of Aragon, second bOn of James 
II, couqueri^ Sardinia and Corsica, 48, 
succeeds to the throne, tb , domestic dis- 
sensions, tb. 

Atfoaso V. of Aragon, succeeds to Ferdinand 
1 , 64 ; engrossed by Italnn affairs, id , 65 ; 
leaves the government of Aragon to his 
brothers, 64, 70 , dies, bequeathing Naples 
to his illegitimate son, 75 
Alfonso L (Affonko) of Portugal, bis successful 
reijipllioi^ against his mother, 28, wars W4th 
Castile, t5 , 31 ; conquests from the Almo- 
ravides, 29, 30 ; proclaimed king, at 
Oiiiique, 29; elected by tlie Cotiet of La- 
mego, 30 ; emancipates Portugal from 
ecclesiastic^ dependence on Spam, tb. , 
losses to tne Almohades, 33 
Alfonso IL of Portugal, succeeds to Sancho I , 
34 , sends troops to iaa novas de Toiota, tb , 
dissensions with Ats family and clei‘gy, 35 ; 
ei^miminicated, tb^ 

Alfonso III.* of Portugal, second son of Al- 
fonso II. marnes the heiress of Boulogne, 
« 38 ; Pope Innocent IV. transfers the 
crown to him, «5 ; civil wars, tb,, acknow- 
ledged on Sancho ll.’s death, t6 ; successes 
against the Moon, 39 ; transactions with 
Castile, tb ; divorce and second marriage, 
t5 ; internal government, tb. 

Alfonso IV of Portugal, his rdnellions, 
47 } suCceedi to Dennis, tb,; intenial go- 
. vernment, tb « 48, 52^ 53 ; wars with die 
Moon, 49, 5$ 

Alfonso V. of Pbnagal, succeeds to 

« ; diforden dunag hw minority, 7l ; 
ela against the duke of Coimbn, tb, 
; wan ip A&ic%^V2 ; prosaentei 
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actions with Caslilay 7i^| 76^4177; 
transactions with Lewis XL of Fraocei 76 ; 
abdicates, iL ; resumes the crowti. iL * 
Alfonso VL of Portugal, succeeds to JoM 
IV., 157 ; his mother's regency^ th., 
his maladies, %ices, and follies, 157, 156; 
extorts the surrender of his mother'^ au- 
' thority, liiS; lea\es the government to 
Cartel htelhor, i6. ; his matriisonial trsns- 
actions, 160, 161, compelled to abdicate, 
160; confined lo one of the Asorea, f5. 
Alfonso, Don, Pedro of Castile's son, by 
Maria de Padilla, declared legiiimate, 56 
Alfonso, pi i nee of Portuga|y|||farries Isa- 
bella, injanta of Castile, 81 pRes, t5. 
Alfonso II. of Naples, abdicates, 87 
Algarve divided amongst petty princes, 37; 
conquered by Alfonso III., of Portugal, 39; 
transactions respecting it Mith Castile, i5.; 
allotted as a prmctpalily to Godoy, 268 
Algesiras ceded to Morodeo, 40 ; bought hack, ^ 
45 ; taken by Alfonso XL, of Castile, 49 ; 
artillery used in its defence, t5, 

Algiers seized by Barbarossa, 109; unsuc- 
cessfully attacked by the Spaniards, 111, 
213, 223; assists the insurgent Idoors, 
122 


Alhakem 1. of Cordova, succeeds to Hixem I., 
13; civil wars, •&.; wars with France, 14; 
grows cruel and voluptuous, t5. ; resigns 
the government to his son, t5. 

Alhakem 11. of Cordova, his fraternal kind- 
nc«s, 18; succeedi to Ab^errahman III., 
19; internal adminutratiui# and loves of 
literature, i5.; war with Leon, t6.; war in 
Africa, ib. 

Alhaur, Spanish Bmir, invsdes France, 10 ; 
superseded, i6. 

Alicant repulses the French, 308 ; garrisoned 
bv Anglo Sicilian army, 310 ^ 

Alliance, Grand, against the Bourbons, lo7, 
168, 172; views changed, 180 
Alliance, Triple, checks J^ewis XIV., 161; 

dissolved by his intrigues, 162 
Alliance, Iriple. 186; becomes quadruple, 
\b,\ and quintuple, 187 
Almada, Alvaro de, defies the accuser of the 
duke of Coimbra, 72 ^ 

Alinagrab annexed to the .caliphate of Cor- 
dova, 20 ; see Mauritania mid Fez« 

Almagro shares in the conquest of ^eru,^!^; 
his «eparate command, 113; civil wars, ifi.; 
put to death, t5. 

Almagro, the younger, asqassiuates Pixirro, 
113; U executed, »5. ^ ^ 

Almanza, baltlq of. 175 
Almaiifior, see Mohammed 
Almeida, Francisco de, first Indian viceroy, 
94; Mb government, i5.; dissensions with 
his successor, li. ; killed by negroes, on 
his return, ib, . ' el 

Almeida, Loureneo de, defeated ajd atain by 
the Egyptiaqa end Carobayaos, 94 
Almeida, Jobn de, secretary of 
missed at the dfiaiMid of Lasnes» m 


Almef4a» taken 398; 
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Alnwmm, M.rqucM of, UIM in Anmam 
tumults, 136 

Almenara, battle of, 178 

Aimoctader of^ragossa, kta alliance with 
the Ci^, 24 e 

Almobades, the, African sectarians, 27 ; pro- 
claim Abdelmumen ealiph, ilk ; their tri- 
umphs in Afiict^and Spam, fik, 31, 32, 
33, 34; declincrand overthtow of their 
Empire, 34, 35 

Almond hir of Cordovii succeeds to Moham- 
med, 1 6 ; killed in civil wars, ib, 

Atmoravides, the, an Arab tribe removed to 
Africa, 25; their conquesta, ; found 
tlie empire of Morocco i5. ; invited to 
Spain by the Moors, ib» ; defeat the Chris- 
tians, to.; suljugate the Moors, 26; ex- 
pelled from Spain, 31 ; and the Balearic 
isles, 34 

Alorne, Marquees of, his cabals, 261 ; banished 
foom cmirt, lO.; employed by Junot, 2MS; 

4nd Maasena, 2{^ 

Alpujarras mountains, the, the stronghold of 
the Moors, 91, 121 % 

Alva, Duke of, defends Roussillon, 92 ; pro- 
cures the regency of Castile for Ferdinand 
95; invades Ad masters Navarre^ 
96 

Alvq. Dake of, defends Naples^ 117 ; oter- 
ruDi the estates of the chureb, lO. ; leads 
an army to |be Netherlands, 119; arretfis 
Egmpnt and Horn, $b,; named governor, 
f5. ; his measures i5., 120; general insur- 
rection, tb,; his military operations, 123, 
124; recalled, 124; offends Philip II., 
130; banished to his castle of Uzeda, t5,; 
commands against Portugal, i5. ; subdues 
the kingdom, $b, * 

Aly of Spain and Morocco, succeeds to Jusef, 
26 ; wars in Spain, ib., 27, 29 ; in Africa, 
27,31 

Amalric, the Visigoth, supplanted by Gesalate, 
4a; reinstated by Theodoric, tb, ; aUiaitce 
and wars with the Pranks, tb. 

Apienca, South, discovered by Columbus, 89 ; 
discovered anduamedlw AmerigoVespuccio, 
tb. ; depopulation, 96 ; general conquest 
and colonizafioib 113; co^ pf ^ws, i5. ; 

f >vernment settled, 114; calamities from 
Dglisb hostility, 133, 134, 19i;204 ; ac- 
knowledges Pbilip V., 167 finanq^yLg^ 
forms provoke msurrectfoe, 218; aqiMl- 
lion of Tupac AoMm, 219 ; depdiles 
sittnmoned to O wuBr 296; decUres for 
Feipinand VII., eeuiiiMs with the 
Cbr/M, 302, 306, 3ll« 826^See 


Brazib Darienu PerMu<i3d& ^Caraccas* 
Bueaoei^ . ZL 



febeUUm, i5.<— See Mexiep, LMifolaMi 
the Roridas, Canada, the tTaifod $ta^a 
jpAmien^ taken by the Speuievdl^ W; feu 
covered, i9.; peaefi of, 281 V 
*Analoa, gold mines, discoeered^ 218 ^ 

put c«M to Ito 



sad ttmtx: 

divkied amoiidti MocMdib frlnceSj 21^ 37; 
submits to the 21^; clearra of 

theni» 310 

Att^ouldMe^ DuIml Mt joifis^elluffton, 321 ; 

received at BdUrdeaux»^^2 
Anjou, W[(rt(Nfi Dukftof, conquers Ndpleotikd 
Sioilw 4tt| executes Oonredin, 43 t war 
^ wiOi Mhre III., of AMon, t&. ; treaty with 
Alfonso til., of Ara|f<^ti6, 

Anjon, Franci^ Duke of, aAlsts tbe NeiKer- 
laoders, 125; tranaaetioae witb them, fft., 

126 

jAajoo, Philip, Duke of, recommended as heie 
to the Spanish crown, 163, 165 ; declared 
heir, ; renounces all rights in France, 

166.— See Philip V. 

Anne fAna), Spanish /ttfknia, marries Lewis 
XIII., 144 ; regent, IM ; gotreroed by 'Car- 
dinal Mazario, ib. 

Aane of England, succeeds to yLlltam III , 
dl67 ; governed by the DucheM of 1^1- 
borougb, tb.\ changes diei favourtte, 1^ ; 
and her ministers, 178, 179 ; new policy, 

^79, 160; peace of Utrecht, 181 
Anson, ComtHMore, his exploits in the Pact6o, 

191 f 

'Antonio, Prior of Crato, daims the croum of 
Portugal, 129 ; fails to prove his legitimacy, 
ik , ; the popular candidate, ib. plroc^imed 
^ king, 130; twice defeated^ t5; escapes, 

* i5.; proclaimed in the Acores, 131; ob- 
tains foreign succourS) 132 ; fails, i5. 

Antonio, Don, named regent by Ferdinand 
VI L, 275 ; follows to Bayonne, 277 
Antwere, siege of, by the duke of Paciim, 

13d, 134 

Arabs, the, reoeivcd into Mauritania, 6 ; their 
character and religiou, 7 ; conquests, 8, 9, 

10 f independence of the BaojUini caliphate, 

10 ; acquire the name of Moors, 13.-^See 
Moons 

AHlfdii divided iMmgst Moorish kings, 21 ; 
part conquered by Sineho 1IL« of MaSarre, 
and given to his son Ramiro| 22; united to 
Niprarro, 24; the whe^ conquered, 27 ; 
levered fiiomJ4ayarro, united to Baiv 
Celooa, ib, f extraordioary Ifherty, 36 ; con- 
test fSrfhe sacoessioiv4|l ; unitea to Castile, 

77; tu|^ence,^8, 1^; liberties eurtailed, 

. 137; voltes 6>r the archduke, 172; coH- 

by the duho or Oileans, 175 ; eoo- 

‘ — '' 




. Cdafst da, pratideef of fhd council of 

oUthedeiaiis, 209; his 

piilitare, ahd ec- 
__ , . , ko the loqfuisition, 

lofatf mmiufacturers, i5.;«| 
ib, ; re-appolotdd by ' 
08 iV^ IMF i pWUal to revolutionary 
if,; mmvifi, ib,; exiled to JaOd^ 

, olr,W 

IfiiiOo of 


Iktofkdfed hdepiit^^ war w4^ the 
. fipshhwds, 152; mhMte foitored, ib» 

Aratgo da Aiovqd^ Antony de^ his difdoaMis 
. traassctions to F«mh|, 244, 245i sufipni# 
iMlnrei^lu the mh^diyft 2A . ^ 

Arson, CliViidiev de^ hb j^jofso the o^lCiife 
of Gibraltar, 221 ^ ^ ^ w, 

Areas; Duke of, viceroy of Hmflai, motc^ a 
rebolliaii; 156 ; expelled, 157 
AidahaftifS, 8t. Hermeqgild’s graa^|aeB, re- 
tuimo to Spain, 5 ^ 

Areizaga, defeated at OcseSa^ 295 ' 

Armad^ the Idvininble, its maguSn^j^BM; 
and disa|||bkie. 

Arroyo delKiinos, alRiir of, 306 
4rlofs, ceded to France, 158 
Arxilla, taken By MChueT, 96 
.(friefifo*«on(raet, assured to Boglandi 
A^pern, battle of, 294 

Assembly, Hatiooid, constituted, 229 ; ^les 
Oierein, tb,; rash measuret, t5. ; removes 
to Pans, 230 ; eoptrouled by the populaoe, 
tb.; diawt up a democratic censfitutiofi, 
§5. ; dissolves Itself, 231 ^ 

Assembly, Legislative, its re|mb1ieati ten- 
dency, 232; suspendgi and imprisona the 
king, 233 : overawed by the dacoblua and 
mob, tb . ; dissolves itself, 214 
Asturias, refuge of the Goths, 9 ; gives the heir 
apparent his title, 62; communicates with 
England, 278 

Ataulf, the Visigoth, founds the Viaigothlc qio- 
.narchy m Rpain, 3 ; is murdered, tb. 
A^anagild, Ihe Visigoth, gets the crown by 
Justiolan^s help, 5 ; his conceseioai in con- 
sequence, ib. 

Attila defeated near Ohalons, 4 
Auchmuty, General Sir Samuel, takes Ifente 
Video, 266 

A^igereau, General, assists the repi^csn^ 
party, 245; oommauds unsuccesshtDy in 
Catalonia, 3001 and the soathf^iut of 
Prance, 321 

Augustins of SanmoMs,. her heroism, 282 
Augustus Ul. Of ^lanfe elected through the 
influende of Cheifes VI., 191 ; claims the 
Austrian donfelq^ 192 
Aiirelio of Ovicl^ kills Fraela and succeeds 

him, 12 

Ansterlits. battle of, 259 
Austria (Oatecreloh) united to the Netheiiands 
and Spain, 99 ; severed from them and imited 
to Hung^ and Bohemia, 115 ; aiafln of 
the Protesunts, and civil wars, 146 ; pecntlar 
laiif ff succession, liBO ; recovers the Netiier- 
lands, J8X ; contest for the succesaion, T92; 
wars and negotiatioRS wiih revolutionairy 
France, 232, m, 237, 239, 243, 246, 248, 
249, 259, 292, 294, 296, 31V317, 321 ; 
fxchaages the Netherlands far Venice, 324* 
— »See Charles V.,. VI.; Ferdinand 1., IL, 
IIL; Maxlmi^ 11. : Rud^pti H.; Mu- 
tbits, Leopold L, IL; Joseph If,, !{.; Maim 
gkTheN^ Francis IL 














AMpfl^iff Sohi^ IM ]^iMirta««d, 


Azai^i!, the^ dfvpovfreil iM iNtooMk M| 
Don A|il0fiid^'l;ft ; redsM %of 
Qttjfi U.*s obenl»Ac« 1^ } Brndithii Jo)^ 
IV.i^Wi’^the prisoh df AMrAo VI., W 

*> 

9. 

King 0 ^ e\M «f fhg 
, illigv^ 21 ; Wat! «f, kitlad at Ouriqiif^*i2 1 
of, 230 ; surreodett to 8oul^ 303 ; 
by BeredM^ 304 1 by Wei- 

Nmm fsItiHit, ih^, dlteov^rod, 86 1 taken 
b^6fa!ra!tf 220 ; ^hanged for Seat Flo- 
rida^ 222 • 

Bijaed, Oenoi^l Sir Datld, hi|''8peii)iib cam- 
pi?gR,28r,288,289, too 
B4bo*» ptanta a colony at 0arfaii, 00; hears 
of ib» ; svjsersedad aad oaaeiiteJ, tb» 
Balearic Hies, the, last refhfe of the Ali^ora^ 
>ides, 31 ; coaquered by the Almohades, 


iBap^bit^afiOBI ^ 

i^dnio, traneaetionslberdof Kapoleoa wf«b 

i royal family, 275, 270,* vrith 

%aatilce of 

Alfonso X., naiip AHbM IR^ of Porliv* 
ga^ #IHi A!|iefo as b^ portion, 30 


34 ; by Aragon, 30, 43 ; acknowledge tho 
archduke, 173^--^ee Majorca, Minorda. 
Ballasteros, hl« success, 305 ; Oj^sei tO obey 
a TbfeigMr, 310 ; punishfd, * 

Barbara, f^rtugoese In/aHimf marries Ferdi* 
nand, VJ., 190 ; her jnOaence and policy. 
194, 195, 199; dies, 200 ^ 

Barparossa, king of Algiers, 109 ; overrniia 
Barbary, Jfr. ; tributaiy to the f^rte, 110 ; 
CpmmanA the OnoUian fleet, f6. ;«con€^rs 
TufijiS, 111 ; attacked by Charles f, of 
Sps^, i5 ; evacuates Tunis, rA 
Barcelona, the county o( its nse, 17 ; ghulual 
increase, 28 ; ufilced to Aragon, t5 ; freed 
from preach >Msal8gcu Wifrid, 

Borel, Birmond ' 

Barcelona, city, InsurreetfogBiihist FhHfp IV., 
100 f taken by Pdn TtOTT 1!^7 1 besieged 
by the archduke, 1/1 f cmiitulates, 172 $ 
bedeged by Pbiup V., 178 ; fgken, 182 j 
seised by the Fronch, m ^ • 

Iki^eldt, Ddtch uSndoikary, his rlvaby inth 
• Pfidos Mabries, W 
Sarrli M«d. dn, iewia XV.'s mistress, turns 
OtttOlmtseul, 211 • • 

B|rrosa7b«ttta of, 302 

Wthiiltbki, bis negotUttqtss, 240 ; director, 

. 246 ; trsnsportoa to Cayenne, (b* 

BfuA*. pMw of, a«) 

Ihettfe destroyed, tgO ' 

Batavian raii^bUe, see dJnited Provfnees. • 
^mteffai^^ toStthg, before OlbrSltaA 192) } 
^-ibeir cpdstractmn, <6. i use, tb^t wdtruc- 
Mlon,f5. 


, tMd^rtoef IMinand of fkirtugal, 58 ; 
marries John ), pf Casrikv 99 ; proclaimed 
. 3^,1 rejected bj|he 

BSlfmar, Jfmqiiess oi, hmfaStsiddr to Venice, 
146 1 intrigemi and eonspiracy, ib,; dis- 
eoverod, tb.; recalled, tAf named prime 
gdohdet^to the aididokee, |5. 

Bela, Manuel, Duke of, kindly treated by 
John tf,, of Portugal, 80; becomes pre- 
sumptlye heir, 81 1 mistrusts John’s inmn* 
^tloDS, tA I retires from court, t5. ; suecMs 
to the cro« 9 , 88tr^8ee Manuel. 

BeSagarde, Uken by die Bponlards. 837 
cohered by toe FrouoJi, 238 ‘ ^ 

Bellests, seizee the French, hr Oporto, 273 ; 
leads home his Spanierds, t6. 

Bdlluno, Duke of, see Victor. 

Belvedere, Count of, defeated by Soult, 288 

Benanemm seized by FardinaodilV., of Naples, 
216 ,* restored, in. . 

Beunigseo, Gefibral, his campiigu against the 
Fretfch hi Poland, 205 

Bentlnck, Lord Vfdiiam, superiedea Mhrray 
in Spain, 814 

Beron^ela of Castile, succeeds tp HenVy fi» 
35 $ ronounpes bar right in favour of her 
son, fA I obtains for him his patepal Iik* 
heritauce, 37 

BereiMl, IfarehaV^appointad getiersl-in-chief 
df thf Poitaguoae aiWy, 992 ; new models 
and improves it, besieger Bedajoz, 
303 ; defeats Soult at ^Ibusva, tS, ; resumes 
rile ebarge of the Fortugum troops, 304 ; 
takes pOBseseion of B0ufd(Milz/322 

Burmudo L of Oshtdo^ usrirpi the throne^ 13 ; 
nbjBdatali>^* • 

Bertffndo IL of Leon, contends fbr the crown, 
20 ; succeeds, t).; overpowered ff Alman- 
_ «or,dS, 

neiihudo III. of Leon, auccaedsto AMniso lA, 
22 ; killed in war with CastAq, 4A [4/0(1^ 

Bernadette, General, chosen drown ifigjae of 
Bweden, 312 ; war wilb Ni^|iileol(#i^817, 
flfS} Jr 

BernMo del Carpio. Hepbew bf AlMoso IL, 
hh fkaiOf 13 ^ fif 

Berwickr tlailM Wfia|^0)4il0|Mr of James If. 

S?l!36Wr^£!TS2: 

1^3; hi. lOCMUM \1^, 175; honwX 

oUrt discover} the 
I, the, passage ofj 
freed fromthf, 
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recovered by Navarrei 32 ; retains its privi- oC the Fiencb, th., 180; iietted ii^ 

leges, 176; revolte against an illegal lax, ^ one vtceroyaliy 116: Jesntt mUsion^es 
256 sent out, t5. ; acknowledges Fh£^ ll.» 131; 

Bldke, General, defeated^^l, 2S8, 294; invaded by the Dutch, 148; proc^uM 
member of th^executi^l^ouncil, 301 ; re* dohn IV., 153 ; the Dniek expelled# ^6 i 
liprses in Valencia, 305 gold mines discovered, 166; the FattUtOi^ 

Blanche of Artois, marries Henry I. of Na>- Jesuits expelled, 20^; ill oogse* 

varre, 41; regent, quences,t5.; becomes the Seat of govern- 

Blanche (Blanca) of Navarre, youngest daugh- ment, 269, 325 
ter of Charles 111. mdrries Martin of Sicily, Drihuega, battle of, 179 
63 ; regent, 64 ; marries John II. of Aragon, Buckingham, Duke his influence over the 
65 ; succeeds to Charles III., i5. ; involved marriage negotiations, 148 
^ in John*s Castilian intrigues, 70 Buenos Ayres, Governor of, seizes Nova Co- 

Blanche, Infanta of Navarre, marries Henry Ionia, 191, 205 ; Port Egmont, 211 ; made 

IV. of Castile, 70 ; divorced, 71 ; joins her a viceroyalty, 215; taken by the English, 

brother against their father, John II. of 263 ; recovered, i5. ; repulses the En^ish, 

Aragon, t5. ; succeeds to her brother, ih, ; 266j r^ects the authority of thh Cbrfei, 

given ill custody to her sister, id, ; dies, be- 306 ; treats with the viceroy, 319 

queathiDg Navarre to Henry IV. of Cas- Buonaparte, Napoleon, hit early services, 237, 
tile, td, 241 ; general of the army of Italy, 242 ; 

Bfbnheim, battle of, 170 t Italian campaign, 243; treaty of Campo- 

Bolivar, Simon, his success in Venezuela, ^9 Formio, td. ; supports the republiran party 

Bombay, given with Catherine of Portugal to at Paris, 245 ; Egyptian expedition, 246, 

Charles II. of England, 158 247 ; overturns the directory, 247 ; First 

Bore], Count of Barcelona, expels the Moors, Consul, »6.; negotiates with Russia, 248; 

20 j, battle of Marengo, i6. ; peace of Lunevilje; 

Borodino, battle of, 311 « 249; transactions with Spain, Parma, qnd 

Bourbon, Constable de, his persecutions and Portugal, t6., 250 ; peace of Amiens, 251 ; 
desertion, J 07 ; treaties with, vnfl services arbitrary measures, 253; behaviour to 

to, Charles 1. of Spain, id., 108 ; killed at l^rd Whitworth, 254 ; war renewed, td ; 

' the storming of Rome, lOflii Portugueze neutrality, id.; military mei- 

BourbO'i, the House of, ascends the throne of sures, 255 ; Emperor, 257 ; affair of the 

France, 135; of Spain, 166; of the Two Duke d’Rnghien, 95.; King of Italy, t^; 

Sicilies, 191 ; acquires the duchy of Parma, *war with Austria, t6., 259 ; peace ot Pres* 
195 ; their Family Compact, 204 ; restora- buig, 259 ; distributes kingdoms and prin- 
tion, 324 cipalities, 260, 265 ; Protector of the Rhine, 

Bourbon, Duke of, prime minister to Lewis 260 ; war with Prussia, 263, 264 ; Polish 
XV., 188 ; concludes his marriage, 189 campaign, 265 ; peace of Tilsit, td.; tiego- 

Bourbon, Cardinal de, opens the Cor/es, 300 ; tiations with Portugal, 267 ; invasion, 208, 

member of the regency, 319 ; his reception 269, 272; transactions with Spanish royal 

and treatment by Ferdinand VII., 325, family 271 ; seizure of fortresses. 272 ; 
326 transactions at Bayonne, 275, 276, 279, 

Bourdeaux, capital of the Spanish Visi^ths, 280 ; enters Spain, 288 ; success, td , 289, 

4 ; proclaims Lewis XVI If., 322 290 ; war with Austria, 292, 294 ; peace 

Bovadilla, Francisco de, sent out to investi^te of Sebonbrunn, 294 ; further acauisition», 
the conduct ^ Columbus, 90; supersedes 297, 304; invasion of Russia, 310, 311 ; 
and sends hint home in chains, id.; recalled, campaign m Jftgr many, 312, 317 ; transac- 
ts. ^ 1 tioiis with IWRnand VII., 318, 322 ; cam- 

Braga, Archbishop of, made primate of Por> paign in France, 321, 323; negotiations, 324 
tugal, 30 ^ Buonaparte, Lucian, his diplomatic services, 

jggflMmia, Duke of, his intrigues against the 260 ; refuses Spain, 279 

Uuke of Coimbra, 71 ^ Buonaparte, Joseph, made King of Naples, 

Braganza, Duke of, bis advice to John II. oO 260; of Spain. 279 ; transactions at BaV- 

Portiigal, 76 ; its consequences, i5.; alarmed onne, td. ; enters Spain, 260 ; Madrid, 281 ; 

^ at John’s ill-will, 80 ; corresponds with ro^ioits, 282 ; re-occupies Madrid, 291 ; 

Spain, i&. ; tried, condemned, and executed, defeated at Talavera. 29o ; proposes to con- 

id. ; persecution of his family, id. voice the Cortes, 295; retreats from Madrid, 

Bragfii^ Duchess of, see Catl^rine. 309 ; returns, 310 ; evacuates Madrid, 313 ; 

Braganze, Duke of, acknowledges Philip 11., final reverses, td. ; conduct at Paris, 323 

131 Buonaparte, Lewis, made King of Holland, 

Bri^anza, Jetiii#Duke of, grandson of Catherine,^ 260i abdicates, 30^ 

refuses the ceewm 171 ; quelUthe insurrec- Buonaparte, SUters of, iteceive prindlpallties, 
tlqn, id.; insfdtoiie rewards, *5., 

rngned to the Gatdooian war, id. ; accepts I Buonaparte, Cardiiie, Madame Murat, 

V. ilie crowd offeted b^tbe nobles, 152.— .See Murat 

Brazil discovered, 93; colonized, 116; at- 
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BargiiAdjT; transtetloQi Tilpttetfftg U 
France and 9pi[^, lOf, 100 i 
BuriU, OonntefiSi lier eendnct^ 2B2 
Bufrud) Sir Harry, inpafleJes WeUefley, 
284, 285 ) siibenNMled, i5. 

Bn'Miea, bittie er, 898 

Bu^t^nente, Adtaatral, taken by Captain Ttoore, 

Bute, Bari of, hia inBuence, 204 * 

Byng, Admiral, defeata the Spantarda, 166, 
accused of negligence, 100 

C. 

Cabot, John, dncovera North America, 03 
Cabral, Pedralrares, discovers Braril, 93 , dis- 
sensions with the Zamortn of Catecut, tb , 
alliance uTith Cochin and Canaiior, i5 
Cadiz, founded by the Phcrnicians, 1 ; plun- 
dered by the English, 134, 168, besieged 
by the hrench, 296, 297, 300, 302, siege 
raised, 310, opposes the removal of the 
Cor/es, and regency, 320 
Calatrava, Knights ot, instituted, 31 
Oalder, Admiral bu Robert, defeats the allied 
fleets, 258 

Caldeion, Rodrigo de, advanced to high office 
by tienna, 144, detested, tb ; his fall, and 
cruel treatment, 145, 146, 147 
Calecut, visited by the Portogueze, 88 ; Gama 
well received, ib , dissensions with Cabial, 
93, war with Cochin and the Portu- 
guere, tb 

^mbay, war with the Portugueze, 04, loss 
of Dm, 106 • • 

Cambray, league of, against Venice, 95 , 
peace of, 109, 111 
Campu-Formio, peace o^24i 
( anada ceded to England, 205 
Canaissr offers friendship to Cabral, 93 
Canaries, the, discovered, 67 , purchased by 
Don Henry, lA, ceded by him to Henry 
IV of Castile, 72 

Cantabria, long resists the Romans, 2 
Caraccas, the, adhere to l<erdinand VII , 302, 
reject the authoiity of the Curie* f tb,, dread- 
ful earthquake, 31 1 
Caniinal-Duke, see Lerma x* 

Carlos, Don, son of Philip Ifln 15 , betrothed 
to Elizabeth de Valois, 117 j his character, 
and mysterious fate, 120 ^ 

Carthaginians, the, their colonies and*ooii« 
quests in Spain, 1 , expelled, 2 
Carvapil, the brothers, their execution, and 
summons of Ferdinand (V , 45 
Carviqal, Joseph de, a mimrter of Feriknand 
VL, 195, his policy and measures, tb , dies, 
198 

Casas, Bartholomew las, a Dominican monk, 
103 , bis real in behalf of the native Arne- 
ncaus, i5 

Casimir, Prince Palatine, his transactions im 
She Netherlands, 125 

Caatafiof, General, commander of the Ands- 
lusian army, ^8, defeats the French ju 
l^aylen, 281 ; thwarted by the JtgiAi, 28 h 
ilrgas proeraatuMioe, 287 ; drftated 1R 
Tttdfllg, 288i fupiiaflded, i6 } mamber «( 


the Mgency, 296 , commands the army of 
Galiei^ 313 $ recalled, 319 
Castel Mellior, jpount of, Alfonso VPs fi- 
vouHte, lS8;«i3is adminutration, i5 , 159, 
16o ; resigns, loO * « 

Castile (Castilla}, fredd from the Moors, 14, its 
counts murdei^^7, proclaims itself a re- 

{ >ublK, tA s counm restore^ lA , ackhow- 
edged ind^endent, 19 , united to Navarre, 
22, given as a kingdom to Ferdinand I , 
tb , united to Leon, 23 ; severed, 31 , Anally 
united, 37 , and to Aragon, 77 ; attachment 
to Philip V, 178, 179 —bee Nufio Fernan^ 
der , b email Gonzalez t Garcia Sanchez , 
Nufla Llviia, Ferdinand I , III ,1V , San- 
cho II , HI , I\ ; Alfonso VI , VII , VIII , 
X,XI, Urraca, Henry, I , Jjl , III , IV . 
Pedro , John, I , II ; Isabella. 

Catalonia (Cataluua'), comprised in the Spi- 
lysh march, 12 , in the county of Barcelona, 

, united to Aragon, i5 , insurrection 
againbt I uhn 11* of Aragon, 74, 75, sub- 
mits, 75, remonstrates against the mo- 
tion of the constitution, 150, insurreottOfl, 
tb, 151, 155, quelled, 157, liberties 
curtailed, tb , adhefcs to the Archduke 
Charles, 172, 173, 175, 179 , even after his 
retrea^ 182 , conquered, tb , the constitu- 
tKffi abrogated, tb , overrun by the French, 
238, 239 , evacuated 2 10 , struggigs 
against the French, 295, 296, 300, 304, 
305, 308 

Catherine I(CataUna), grandaughtor of Pedro 
of Castile, marries Henry 111 of Castile, 
62 , regent, 6 3 

Catherine of Navarre, succeeds to Francis 
Phoebus, 79, her marriage, tb , negotia- 
tions with Ferdinand V , of Spam, 96 , at- 
tacked suqcessfullv by b m, t6 , retires to 
French Navarre, to , dies, 97 
Cathenne, Spanish Infanta, marries John Ilf 
of Portugal, 106, her regency, 116, re- 
signs it, i6 , opposes Sebastian’s Atrican ex- 
pedition, 127 , dies, i6 

Cathenne, Duchess of Braganza, her claim to 
the throne, 129 , intrigue# against her, tb , 
refuses to compromise her right, VL . 

C itherine, Portugueze Infanta, marries Charles 
^ II of England 158, retnrns to Portugal 
on his death, 170, regent^ t3 jg. 

Cava, La, her story, 7 , its authentuflV^fflT 
cussed, t6 , note 

Cellamar, ambassador to France, cabals against 
the regent, 186 f' 

Celts, Anginal inhabitants of Spam, I 
Cerda, Infaniet de /a, supplanted by Satirho 
IV of Castile, 41 , contest for their rights, 
44, 45 , compromised, 45 
Cei^os, connected with Godoy, retains hts 
office under Ferdinand Vll , 274 , employ- 
ed by him af Bayonne, 275 , accepts plhce 
from Joseph Buonaparte, 279, leaves him 
^ atMadiid^^ ^ ^ 

Charlemagne, mk invgsionSof Spurn, 10, 
pharles Mai tel, defeats the Arabs at Poitieq^ 
Chailfs 1. (Carlos) pf Navarrss, (IV* of 
usurps the croFo> 48 ^ 
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Charles II. 0 f Navarre, «ueee«dft to Joanna 11., 
50 ; involved in l^hch politics, tft. ; tran- 
sactions with Henry of Traiistamar tod 
Pedru of Castile, 55 ; roj^d of his French 
dominionsy 58 • ^ 

Charles lit. of Na\arre, his treatment in 
France, 6 $ ; succeeds to Charles tl., i5. ; 
interferes ii^ragonesf troubles, 64 $ seeks 
competisali^ for his French patrimony, xh. 
Charles IV. of Navarre, succeeds to Blanche, 
70 ; abstains from assuming the regal title, 
ib , ; dissensions with his father John II. of 


PortiignU |»eaee, 214; negotif 
^tions with France and Bng^eodi, 216; drar 
with Englend, 2)6^ 2^7, 220, 221 ; rebel* 
. lion in America, 21$, 219 ; peace of Ver- 
sailles, 222 ; peace with the Mahometans, 
223; Florida Blanca's fefisnmy 225; im- 
provoment of Spain, tb , 226, dies, 226 
Charles IV. of Spain, declared Prince of As- 
turias, 202 ; his marriage 207 ; succeeds 
to Charles 111., 226 ; retain^ Florida Bianca, 
227 ; transactions with England, tb . ; fears 
of the French revolution, 231 ; ministerial 


» Aragon, tb.f 71 ; formal reconciliatioii, 71 ; 
dies, tb, 

Charles VIIT. of France, restores Cerdagoe 
and Roussillon to Spain, 85 ; his expedition 
to Naples, 87 

Charles IX. of France, assist^ the Nether- 
lander-, 123 ; massacre of St Bartholomew, 
124 

CHhrles I. of Spain, (V. as emperor) soA ^f 
Pl)ilip and Joanna of e Spam, 97; pro- 
nmmed jointly with Joanna, 08, 09 ; 
'4^ \isit to Spain, 98, 99, 100; suc- 
ceeds to Maximilian f., in Austria, 99; con- 
test for the empire, tb , 100 ; sails for 
Germany, 100; rebeiUon of the Cbmuhe- 
ror, ib.f 101 ; invasion of Navarre, 102; 
war uith JP'rancis I, tb., 107 f ipakes 
Adrian pope, 102; Amencan aOaira, 103, 
*10'), 113, 114; dissettsicg.s and alliance 
with John III. of Portugal, 105, 106; nego- 
tiations for the release of Francis, 107 ; 
peace of Madrid, 108; violated, i5. ; war 
lencwed, tb, ; storming of Rome, i 6 . ; peace, 
109; German aOairs, 110; war with the 
Mahometans, ib,, 111; wars with France, 
111, 112; traverses France to quell a 
Flemish insurrection, 112 ; interual adminis- 
tration of Spain, 114, 115 ; abdicaten, llS ; 
retires to the monastery of Sl Juste, t 5 .; 
dies, lb, 

Charles II. of Spain, succeeds to Philip tV, 
160 ; his mother's regency, ib., 161 ; as- 
sumes the government, 162; Don JohOfS 
ministry, ib. ; ])/is marriages, t5., 164; ca- 
bals in bis court and cabinet, 162, 163; 
dissenf.ons with Portugal 163 ; deplorable 
condition of Spain, tb. ; continued encroach- 
ments of Lewis XIV., and cessions to him* 

4iii6«::}64 ; Jntrigues concerning the declara- 
tion of an heir, 164, 165; will in favour of 
the Duke of Anjou, 165 ; dies, ib, 

Charles 111. of Spain, made Duke of Parma, 
190; King of the Two Sicilies, relin- 
quishing Parma, 191 ; compelled to declare 
bimself neutral, 192; succeeds to Ferdi- 


nand VI., ,2^ ; transfers the Sicilies to his 
third soqujK > 5is ministers, tb. ; disgatis- 
factiou i^H^Praoce, tb.; and England, <5.; 

jnUy Compact, 204 ; war with 
d Portugal, ib., 205; peace, 
Rninistry of Grimaldi, 207, 211 , 212, 
21^ Madrid tumults cogllifel SquilaePs* 
" 4 KWesal 9 207, 20$ ; affair of the Jesuits, 
208, 209« 210; Araad/s reforms, 211;* 
Florida Blanca prime mmister, 213; war 


changes, 235 ; Godoy prime minister, tb . ; 
negotiations with Frap^, 236 ; war, t 6 . ; 
invasion of Fiance, 237, 238 ; invasion of 
Spain, 239, 240 ; peace ef Ba^ie, 240 ; fa- 
vours to Godoy, 241, 251, 264; war with 
England, 242, 244, 245; with Portugal, 
249 ; peace of Badajoz, 250 ; of Amiens, 
251 ; offends Nafxdeon, 262, 263 ; attempts 
to appease him, 265; family dissensions, 
271; alarm at Napoleon's measures, 273; 
tumults at Aranjocz, tb.; abdicates, ib,; 
appeals to Napoleon, 274 ; transactions at 
Bayonne, 275, 27G ; sent to France, 276 ; 
to Rome, 318 ^ 

Charles Emanuel f Carlo Bmanuele) of savoy, 
marries a Spanish Infanim, 137; his in- 
trigues and war respecting Montferrat, 144, 
145, 149 

Chailes Emanuel of Sardinia, claims the 
Milanese, 192; allies himself with Maria 
Theresa, 193 m 

Chillies I. of England, transactions respecting 
hU marriage, 146, 148 ; engrossed by civil 
troubles, 148 

Charles 11. of EngUlkd, war ceases on his 
restoration, 158; marries a Portugueze 
Infanta^ ib. 

Charles (iKarl), Archduke, (VI. emperor) his 
claims to Spain, 164, 165; lands at Lisbon, 
169 ; invader Spam, tb.; repulsed, tb. ; sails 
for the eastern coast, 171 ; proclaimed at 
Deiiia, ib. ; takes Barcelona, 172 ; pro- 
claim^, lb. ; restores the old constitution, 
tb.; master of Catalonia, Valencia, and 
Murcia, ) 6 .; |^eged in Baicelotia, 173; 
master of Angon, 174; reverses, 175; 
victones, 178 ; rebtores the Aragonese con- 
stitutionally.; occupies Madrid, 15. ; reveries, 
179; auoceeds to Austria, 180; elected 
emperor, t 6 .; evacuates Spain, 181 ; peace 
of Haslet, tb. ; stipulations in favour of 
the Catalans, 182; war with Spain, 186; 
peartef 188; war for the succession of 
Poland, 190 ; peace of Vienna, 191 ; Prag. 
matic sanction, t 6 . ; dies, 192 

Cbti’lta XH. of Sweden, his wars vrith Russia, 
177; joins in Alberoni^s schemes against 
George I. of England, 186 ; is killed, 187 

/Hbarlea, Archduke, defeated by Buonaparte, 
243; successful in Germany, 246 ; defoat- 
ed ^ Masaeng iu Italy, 259 ; dei^s Ma. 
^leon at Aipdm, 284 ; defealed^hy btm at 

Dm Mm ct mSm aiin 6MKX" tor 
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tramferriog to bar 4bt regoney of BoHi%al, 
261 ; of Spaioi 301 
Ch&tillon, congress of, 321| 322 
Chanvelin, in £nglaad| dts* 

missed, 236 

Chiovres, W. de Croy, Lord of, eduoates 
Charles L, 98; governs the NctbeHands, 
d6.; jBffends the Spaniards, 99: dies, 102 
Chili, ka conquest, 114; iosq^rftitioa, 306; 

(proclaims iadependenoe, 319 
Chintiia, the Visigoth, banishes the Jews, 5 
Choiseul, Duke of, minister of Lewis XV., 
203 ; exasperates Charles HI. against Eng- 
land, ifr . ; concludes the Family Compact, 
204 ; an enemy to the Jesuits, 208 ; expels 
them from France, 209 ; prejudices Chides 
HI. against them, i6.^ dismissed, 211 
Ctdf the, Ruy Diaz de Vivar, so named, 23 ; 
birth and education, td. ; 6rxt exploits, t(. $ 
requires Alfonso VI. to swear that he is 
guiltless of Rancho ll.'s murder, 24; his 


Colpmbtti^ Diego, his lawsuit Ferdinand 
V., 96 1 governor of St Domingo, i6. 
Compact, FWSy, signed, 204 
Oomatnetas, losf^tion of the, 100; headed 
by Padilla, il(»;^ogress, success, and sup- 
ptesston, 101 j consequences, 102 
Coftdd, Prinee of, defeats the Spsniards at 
Rocroi, 156 ; cotiquests, t5. ; deserts to the 
Spaniards, 157 ; successes, t5.; dbsenSions 
with Spanish generals, id, 

Conradin of Swabia, bis expedition to Naples, 
42; trial and execution, 43; sends hb 
glove tp the Queen of Aragon as neat 
heir, a, 

Constance (Costanza), daughter of Manfred of 
Sicily, marries Pedro 111. of Aragon, 42; 
heir to Conradin, 43 ; regent of Sicily, th. ; 
sanctioDii her^oungest son’s assumption of 
the crown, td, 

Constance (Constaneb) of Castile, marries 
A)bn of Gaunt, 56 ; claims Cai>tite, id* $ 4e» 


exploits, id^, 25, 26 ; dies, 26; marriages signs her tight to her daughter, 62 
of his daughters, id, Conti, the brothers, favourites of Alfonl^^L 

Cintra, convention of, 285 ^ of Portugal, J58 ; banished, id, 

^isalpine republic, formed, 243 ; enlarged, Convention, National, proclaims the repubKc, 
^ 253 ; elects Buonaparte president, 4d ; be- 235 ; tries and executes Lewis XVI., 
comes the Italian republic, id, td, 

Cisgar, member of the executive council, 301 ; Cordova, acknowledges Abderrahman I., 11 ; 

of the regency, 319 ; banished, 326 givs ^name to the Spanish ^aliphaie, id, ; 

Ciudad Rodrigo, taken by Massena, 298 ; re- splendour, literary and scientific eminence, 

covered by Wellington, 306 18. — See Afalbrnioman I., II., HI. ; Hix&i 

Ciudad Rod I igo, Sir Arthur Wellesley, created L, H. ; Albakem, 1., II.; Mohammed; Al- 

Duke of, 307 mondbir; Abdallah. Extinction of the call- 

Clairfait, General, driven out of France, 239 phate, 21 ; petty kingdom, t5.; conquered 

Clement Vll., Cardinal di Medici, elected by Seville, 23 ; taken by Dupont, 281 

pope, 107 ; heads a league in favour of Cordova, Oonsalvo de, the great captain, his 
Francis I., id. ; taken' by the Imperialists, first exploits, 82 ; hb Neapolitan wars, 87, 

108; ransoms himself, 109; obtains Flo- 91, 92; recalled by Ferdinand’s jealousy, 

rence for his nephew, id, 93 ^ 

Clement IX., Pope, reconciles Portnga], and Cordova, Joseph de, defeated by Jervb, 244 
sanctions the divorce, 161 Cortereal discovers Greenland, 93 

Clement Xllf., Pope, his measures in favour Cortes^ the, constitution of, 29 ; proceedings 
of the Jesuits, 210 cf! those of Lamego, 30 ; of Aragon, 36, 64 ; 

Clement XIV, Pope, reooveis Avignon and of Castile, 40, 63; of Portugal, 61, 131, 

Benevento^lO; reconciles Portugal, 211 ; *153,160; nobles and clergy excluded hy 

suppresses me Order of J^uits, td, Charles 1., 114 ; the Spapish, ratify Maria 

Clovis, drives the Vbigoths4|||^f most of tbeir Theresa’s renunciation, lo8 ; extraordinary, 
French provinces, 4 assemble at CSdiz, 300; tbei pleasures, 

Cochin ofiers friendship to Cabral, 93; war 301,302. 309, 319; dissolve themselves, 
. viiLh Calecuf, t6. ; allows the building of the 819 ; ordinary, assemble, 320 ; their nego. 

first Pertugueae fortre»s, td* * tiations with Ferdinand, tb, > distekisw, 

Onimhra. Pedro, Duke of^ regent of Portugal, 325 
71; intrigues against him, ffi., 72; killed, Cortes, Fernando or Hernan, chosen by Ve« 
72; his family persecute^ t*6.; his itmo- lasquez to conquer Mexico, 103; his ex- 

cence recognbed, td, * e pldlts, i5., 104, 105 ; named viceroy, 105 ; 

Coimbra, Padro, Duke of, conatsble of Portu- superseded, id, 
gal, flies, 72 ; recalled, td, ; offered the Gala- Coruna, battle of, 290 
Urn crown, 75; accepts, and falls in battle, Council of Castile instituted, 37 ; new mo» 
Coiumbiia, Christopher, hb early life, 84, 85 ; Mted, 62 ; privileges of its President, 208 ; 

sciMe of discovery, 85; repulses and diffi- refuses the oath of allegiance to Joseph, 

CuUies, idi contract with Isabella^ ;s 281 : aasumts the government, 286 
IWet dbooveries, J86 ; reward^ td, ; aecond CoenoH, EgcciitWe, created, 301 ; aopptpmfikl; 
tisyage, 87 ; eSdemniated, 89; etjontract • 808 ' 

jyielate^ id, j third add fd^lh voyage% idt f Council ef thHldieg established, 96 
90i Off; dies,."* .Couiiod of Siate created, Si^ 

Columbui, Jddrfhobu^ ^employed tf Cremwell, Oliver, hb Wvr #* >ai0i 197 

Ckba diicoyere^ 96^ 
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Cuesta, Genfral, defeated, 281, 293; dissen- 
sions with Blake and the Jifn/ot, 287, dis- 
cussions with Wellesley, 293, battle of 
falavera, %h ; retreats, 2^; resigns, %h. 
Cueva, Beltran dl, favourite of Henry IV, of 
Castile, and of his queen, 74 
Ciinha, Nufio da, takes Diu, 106; ungrate- 
fully treated, tb» 

D. 

Dalmatia, Duke of, see Soiilt. 

Dalrymple, Sir Hew, his intercourse with 
Castafios, 278; supersedes Burrard, 285 ; 
convention of Cintra, t6,; reinstates the 
Portuguese regency, i6 ; recalled, i6. 
Dantzig, Duke of, see Lefeb^. 

Darien, colonized, 96 ^ 

Daroca, battle of, 27 

Da\ila, Pedranas, supersedes Balboa, 96; 

Executes him, t6. ^ . 

Deccan, the, Portugueze ct<nqaests there, 106 
Dj^ia, proclaims the Archduke Charles, 171 
DtHllglb (Diniz) of Portugal, succeeds to Alfonso 
m , 43 ; tlissensions with his clergy, 44 ; 
compromised, tb , r upports Castilian rebels, 
t6., 4); rebellions of his brother, 44; pe&ce 
with Castile, 45 ; rebellions of his son, 47 ; 
founds the Universities of Cirimbrrand 
^ Lisbon, tb. 

Dias, Baitholomew, discovefi^ the Cape of 
Good Hope, 81 

Diu, taken by Nu6o da Gunba, 106 ; twice 
bi sieged, tb, 

Dominica, ceaed to England, 205 
Dona, Andrew, Charles 1*8 admiral, 110; 
oppo«,ed to Barbarossa, tb ; his conquests 
in the Morea, tb. 

Douro, Alto, the Oporto Wine Compiny, 
established, 198 

Douro, the, passage of, 293, 313 
Drake, bir Francis, ravages Spanish and 
Portugueze coasts every where, 133 ; assists 
Lord Howard against the Armada, 134 
Dresden, battle of, 317. « 

Dugommier, Qei|«ral, drives the Spaniards 
out of France, 238; invades Catalonia, tb ; 
succes^ tb ; death, tb. ' 


ld|fslator of the Goths, f6.; takes his son 
^Witiza, as his colleague, tb, 

Egmont, Count of, quells a Protestant insur- 
rection, 119 ; arrested by Alva, tb , exe 
cuted, >6. 

Egoya, his inBuence over Charles IL, 163 ; 
and bicaparity, tb. 

Egypt, Sultan of, sends a fleet to India, 94 ; 
operations there, tb ; conquest by Buona- 
parte, 246; evacuated by the French, 251 

Elba, Isle of, ceded to France, 251 ; allotted 
as an Empire to Napoleon, 324 

Elio, Viceroy of Buenos Ayres, not received, 
306; recalled, 311; commands in Valen- 
cia successfully, 312 

Elizabeth de Valois betrothed to Don Car- 
los, 117; marncs Philip If, tb ; dies, 
120 

Elizabeth of England, assists the Nether- 
landeis, 120, 125, assists Don Antonio, 
132 ; refuses the sovereignty of the 
United Provinces, undei taking their pro- 
tection, 133 ; war with Spam, tb . 134, 140 ; 
dies, 140 

Eliraheth de Bouibon manies Philip 
144; remonstrates against the misgovorn- 
mentof Olivarez, 156, acquires influence, 
lb ; dies, tb. 

Elizabeth Farnese selected for Philip V *> 
second wife, 183; qusrieis with, and dis- 
misses, Princess Orsini, 184 ; her ascend- 
ency over Philip, , piojecls, 185, pro- 
motes Albe^oni, tb ; impttient of hib want 
dt success, tb. , concurs in his dibniis»al, 
187 ; obtains reversions in Italy for her 
eldest son, 188 ; supposed motives for 
assenting to Philip's abdication, tb., urges 
him to resume the crown, 189, rage at 
Lewis XV.’s rejection of her daughter, i6 ; 
unwilling to rcMgn her patrimony in ex- 
change for the 'Iwo Sicilies, 191 ; new 
schemes for her second son, i6.; employs 
Fannelli to soothe Philip's hypochondria, 
195 ; regent, 202 

Emira, of Spam, supplant and extend against 
each other, l6 

Enghien, Dukej^geired, tried, and executed, 


Duliesme, General, surprises Pamplona, 273 ^ 
l^umourier, Genet al, his successes, 233, 234, 
vifldfaT* repulsed m Holland, 236 attempts 
to restore the constitutional monarchy, tb,; 
fails, tb ; emigrates, tb. 

Dupont, General, clo^eated at Baylen, 281 


Eboli, Princess of, mistress of Pbibn I! , 

m 

Edris ben ^/kbdallah, founds the kingdom of 

1? •S.'Suf g • 

he Black Pnnee, assisu Pedro of 
^ITile, 54, 55 ^ 

ard (Duarte) of Portugal, Apceeds to John*^| 
t , 69 ; prosecutes the war in Africa, : 
dies of the (Aague, tb. 

Egira, the Visigoth, succeeds to Erviga, 6; 


England, early connexion with Poitugal, 30, 
34, 59,r6i; with Spam, 54, 55, 56, 62, 
05^ variations of policy, see Henry VllI , 
Mary, Elizabeth, James 1 , Charles 1 , If , 
Oliver Cromwell, William III , Anne, 
George I., IL, HI, 

Enseasadt., Marquess of, a peasant, rises to the 
ministry under Philip V., 195; retained 
by Ferdinand VI., t5.; be^ ot the French 
faction at court, tb.; reeks to force a war 
with England, 199; his intrigue detected, 
tb ; dismissed, tb ; banished Irom Madrid, 

k 208 « 

Entails, excessive, limited, by Pomba^ jl06 ; 
and Florida Blanca, 225 

Ernest, Archduke, invited by the Nefhetiand 
125 ; ^ious of the Puksr ^ Anjeu, 

Enrigai the Visigotb, succeeds to Waittbaf 6 ; 
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l»ives his daughter to Egiza and retire^^o a war wHh the Moorg, ib , , elected Kitiff of 


monastery, tb, 

Escoiquiz, John de, forms a parly for tne 
Prince of Asturias, 253 ; negotiates for 
him at Bayonne, 275 

Escovedo, secretary to Don John of Austria, 
125 ; his mission to Madrid, t&, ; transac* 
'lions there, ib ; assassinated, tb. 

Kbcuiial, built by Philip 11 , 138* 

Essling, Prince of, see Massena 

Estiees, Cardinal of, French Ambassador to 
Philip V., 169; his intrigues, i5. 

Etruria, kingdom of, cieated, 249; the King 
expelled, 268 

Eugene, Prinoe, sprung from a French branch 
ot the house of Savoy, 167; refused a regu 
meiit by Lewis XIV , tb ; enieis the Em- 
peror’s service, tb , Ins campaigns in Italy, 
tb, 168, 175 ; on the Danube, 170; in 
the Netherlands 176, 177, 178 

Euric, the Visigoth, niurdeis Theodoric, 4; 
succeeds him, tb , hib conquests, tb, 

F. 

Falkland Iblands, transactions respecting 
them, 211 

Faiinelli, a Neapolitan singer, emplo)ed to 
soothe Philip V , 195; hib favour at court, 
tb , serviceable to Barbara, 196, attached 
to Ensenada, tb , banished, 203 

Tiinese, the house of, see Paul 111, Ottavio, 
Alexander, Elirabetli, Paima 

Favila, murdered by Witizi, 6 * • 

Fa\ila ot Oviedo, succeeds to Pelayo, 10; 
killed by a boar, 11 

I lyetle, Marquess de la, head of the Con- 
stitutionalists, 229 ; exertions in behalf of 
the royal family, 230, 231, 233, resigns 
the command of the national guard, 231 ; 
til waited in his military Mews, 232, 233, 
emigrates, 233, treatment by the allies, 
tb, 

Feidinand I (Fernando) of Castile, inherits 
( astile Irom his mother, Nufia Elvira, 22 ; 
war with Navane, tb , with L^on, i6 ; suc- 
ceeds to Leon in right of^hia wife bancha, 
23; his conquests from the Moors, t5. ; 
dies, dividing his dominions, %b. 

Ferdinand II* of Leon, succeed!^ to Alfonso’ 
VIL, 31 ; conquests fiom his minor nd^ihew, 
32 

Ferdinand III. of Castile and Leon, succeeds* 
to Henry I., 36 ; successful wars against the 
Mooi«, tb,, 37 ; succeeds to Alfense IX, 
37 ; his legiblatioir, tb, , founds the Uni- 
aersity of Salamanca, i5 ; dies, ; ca- 
nonized, tb, 

Ferdinand IV. of Cagtile, succeeds to Sancho 
J V., 45 ; his mother’s regency, tb, ; cession 
to Aragon, tb ; tabes Gibraltar, f5. ; sums 
tmmed to the ju^menUseat of Ood by the 
Carvajals, tb,-, dies on the appoiotcd 

fit Aragon, In/mie of Castilfi 
refttsef the cdEared crown of CastilOftOS; 
om( qtibo»*mother^ t5.| 


Aragon, 64 ., rebellions, tb, 

Ferdinand II. of Aragon, (V of Castile) 
marries IsabliRp of Cabtile, 75 ; succeeds 
to John H , 7/ j^catablisges the Inquisition 
in Aragon, 78 ; war with Grenada, 78, 79, 
81, 82; recovers Roussillon and Cerdagne, 

86 ; reinstates Ferdinand 11. of Naples, 

87 ; Moorish inburrection, 91 ; Neapolitan 
war, 91, 92; dissensions in Castile, 92, 95 ; 
second marriage, 93; visits Naples, ib ; 
regent of Castile, 95 , his artful policy, tb, ; 
seizes upon Navarre, 96 ; reguhtes the 
government of America, tb, ; ill will to his 
successor, 97 ; dies, tb, 

Ferdinand VI. of Spain, marries an Infanta 
of Portugal, 190; sutcecd> to Philip V., 
191, influence of his queen, tb ; procures 
the duchy of Parma for his half-brother, 
195; pacific policy, tb ; his ministers, tb,, 
196, 199; t^an^actlon8 with England, Ab,*’ 
*199, 200; wills Portugal, 196, 197,^198; 
dissensions with his bi others, 199, 4ir»- > 
actions with Fiance, t/>. ; with Agfllpa 
and Sardinia, ib ; loses his flueen, 200, 
dies, tb ; internal anwliorations, tb 
FMinaiid VII. of Spam, hated by hi» mother, 
252, oppo^d to Godoy, 253; marries a 
NgapSlgan rrmcess, tb ; accused of plot- 
ting, 256, 271 ; projected marriage, 270 ; 
appeals to Ifhpoleon, tb,-, rescues Gouoy 
from the populace, 273 ; proclaimed king, 
tb ; transactions with the French ambis- 
sador and generals, ib ; lured to Bayonne, 
275 ; negotiations with Napoleon, w ; re- 
signs the crown to his father, 27b , sent to 
Valengay, lA; conduct there, 318; nego- 
tiations with Napoleon, tb, 319, with 
the Cortes and regency, 319, 320; re- 
leased, 322 ; goes to Valencia, 325 ; gene- 
rally greeted as Ansoi utk Kino, tb, ; 
treatment of the Cardinal de Bourbon, tb ; 
^ssolves the Cotter and abrogates the 
constitution, tb ; treatment of the regents 
tand chief members of the Cortes, 326; 

vainly endeavours to redtge the colonies, «5. 
Feidinand de la Cerda, eldest son of Alfonso 
X., 41 ; his cSmpaign against fife Moors, 
tb, ; dies, tb ; his children set aside, tb. 
Ferdinand of Portugal, succeeds to Pedro L, 
55; assists Henry of Transtain»,«nif^ 
claims the crown of Castile, 56; his ma^ 
trimonial transactions, t5 , 57 ; alliance with 
the Duke of Lancaster, 57 ; invades Castile, 
tb 5 peace restored, tb ; negotiations for 
his daughter's marriage, 58, 59 ; war with 
Castile, 59; peace, tb, ; dies, tb 
Feidwand, Saint, his expedition to Africa, 

67 ; dies in Mahometan bondage, tb, ; ca- 
nonized, tb, 

Ferdinand !. 9>f Naples, illegitimate son of 
Alfonso V. af Aragon, 75 ; dies, 87 
Ferdinand II. of Naples, driven front Naples 
by the Fl^h, ^7 ; reinstated by the 
Spaniards, 3 ; dies, 88 ^ 

Terdiaand IV. of the two SlcBles, third so 
of Charles III. of f^in, declared King, 
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203 s marries "an areh4||phess, 207 ; ex- 
pels the Jesuits, 4 210; transactiens with 
the French lepublic, 243, 246 ; conduct 
on recovering Naples^ 241; peace with 
France, : eeain expHled by the Fiench, 
259 

Ferdinand, Cardtnal-/i/in/e, second sea of 
Philip 111., his success against the French, 
149 

Ferdinand I., Emperor, second son of Philip 
and Joanna, elected king of the Romans, 
110 ; succeeds, in tight ot his wife, to Hun- 
gary and Bubemia, t6.; succeeds to Charles 
V.115 

Feidinand II , Emperor, soeceeds to Matthias, 
146; thirty yeais’ wai, t6 , 155 ; dies, 155 
Ferdinand lU , Emperor, succeeds to Ferdi- 
nand IL, 155 ; continuation of the thirty 
years* war, t4. ; peace of Westphalia, 157 . 
dies, 159 

CeAiinand, Duke of Parma, aucreeda ^tp 
Philip, 207 ; marries an« archduchess, tb.*; 
tit ^hc Jesuits, 210; embroiled with 

Mr Pope, tb ; transactions with Buoiia- 
Ikhe, 243,* 249 

Fernan Gonzales, Co#int of Castile, 18; his 
conquests from the Moors, •&«; dissensidhs 
with Ordofio 111., 6f Leon, tb^ 

Fez, kingdom of, founded Im fid?is,el3 ; 
peized by Abderrahman 111., 18 ; dis- 

orders, 19; annexed to fhe caliphate of 
Cordova, as the province oC Almagrab, 20 
Figueras, taken by the French, 238 ; seized by 
them, 272 

Florida Blanca, Joseph Mo5ino, Count of, 
prime minister, 213 ; transactions with Por- 
tugal, *b^ 214 ; negotiations 215, 216 ; 
war with England, 216, 217, 220, 221 ; 
rebellion in America, 218, 219; peace 
with England, 222; with the Porte and 
Barbary States, ib, ; relaxes the con- 
nexion With France, 224 ; internal reforms 
and improvements, 225 ; cabals agafnst 
him, 226; retained by Charles IV, 227; 
displaced apd Imprisoned, 235 ; released, 
president ff the Murciaa Junta, 286 ; 
of the Central Jtmia, ib,; dissensions nith 
Joveliaf^os, 288 ; diea, 2to 
Florida**, the, ceded to Eueland, 205 ; We«tera^ 
.recovered (m^ivez, 217 ; Eastern, m ex- ; 

for & B iharoas, 222 ; sold to the i 
United Sbibtw, 326 I 

Fon^ca, Mbbopof fiadajoz, patiiarch of, and | 
ministar^i * on . ...i...... I 

smd 111 usage of Columbus, t5. * of Bdlboa, 
96; of Cortes, 105 
Fontainebleau, treaty of, 268 
Fortuu Oatebnof Sobrarbe, attacks Charle- 
magne at Renees valles, 12 * 

PortuQ Ximetiex of Navarre, succeeds to 
Garcia Ximenes, 17 ; enlarges his dominion^* 
ib. ; abdicates, lik 

Pox, Charles Jemlh, minister, 222 ; con- 
eludes the peace of Vecsailklllyvk.; succeeds j 
Mr. Pitt, 2^; negetiatii wtth Napoleon,,! 
ib, $ dit^mf 


Frat^, eatly connexion SHtii Spain, 10, 12, 
J3, 14, 15, 17, 20, 25, 26, 27, 28, 82, 33, 
A\j 43, 48, 50, 51, 54, 55, 57, 58, 65, 
74, 79; with Portugal) 26, 38, 76; po- 
litical transactions uitb %>ain and Boiiu- 
ga4 see Charles Vlll., IX. $ Lewis Xll.^ 
XIH., XIV., XV.,XVf., XVIll. ; Francis I., 

II. ; Henry 11., 111., IV. ; French Reveludou; 
Buonapartd 

Franche Comtd ceded to France, 162 
Francis (Francisco) Pbmbua ot Navarre, suc- 
ceeds to Leonora, 79 

Francis (Fran^oib) I. of France, diaries I’s. 
rival for the empire, 99 ; war with Charles, 
tb,, 106, 107; peace of Madrid, 108; pro- 
tests secretly against, and refuses to execute 
it, tb. ; \% ar renewed, tb $ peace of Cam- 
bray, 109; protests secretly against it, 111 ; 
war renewed, i6. ; truce, tb. ; allows Charles 
to traverse France, 112 ; war renewed, »5.; 
peace, ib ; die«, 115 
Francis Xavier, St., apostle of India, 106 
Francis (Franz) 11., Emperor, succeeds to Leo- 
pold II , 232 ; transictions with Fiench re- 
public, 233, 236, 237, 239, 243, 246. 247, 
248, 249 ; with the Emperor Napoleon, 
259, 290, 292, 294, 308, 312, 314, 317, 
321, 323, 324. 

Frederic (Fadrique),* youngest son of Pedro 

III. of Aragon, assumes the crown of Sicily, 
43 ; war with Charles of Anjou, ib, ; recog- 
nized, tb. 

Frederic (Fedmrigo) of Naples, succeeds to 
Ferdinand Ii., 88 ; attacked by Lewis XIL, 
91 ; betrayed by Ferdinand V., tb.; sur- 
renders to the French, tb. 

Frederic (Friedrich) Elector Palatine, accepts 
the crown of Bobenna, 146; unsupported, 
ib. ; expelled, ib.; loses the Palatinate, i6. 
Frederib *11. of Prussia, claims Silesia. 
192; conquers it, tb. ; seven )ears* war, 
199; peace o^Hubertsburg, 205 
Frederic William II. of Prussia, succeeds to 
Frederic U., 224 ; reinstates the Stadt* 
holder, tb.; transaetions with the French 
republic, 231^ ^7, 240 
Fredeiic Williail^f. of Prussia, transactions 
with Napole^, 260, 262, 203, 264, 311, 
312, 317, 321, 323, 324 
Freire de AiHlrada, Bemadim de, Portuguese 
coiilmander, his unreasonableness, 283 ; kil- 
I led by the peasantry, 292 
Freitas, Martin de, hia loyalty, 38 

I 17... sj- ... I 1.:. 

witle liodoy^ 284 ; lends Baird money 
destined for the Central Junta, 283 ; his 
eonOdenee ia the Spanlaids, 289 ; nego- 
tiations with the Centriii Junta, 295 
Frienda#f the People, Societies of, 252 
Frueia T. of Oviedo, conquers Galicia, 12 ; 

• tribuiaiy to Coidoviq tb,; murdered by 
Aurelio, tb, 

Frueia II. of Oviedo, mnirps the CMfb, 17 ; 

dies, ib. o , 

Pneotes) Oeunt defanlnd «t EbeMi W « 
Fistutos de OiiQXi iMtdo ei; afB 



Gages supersede* ftou€«m«r,ld9i ^iellMSt«d%^ 
Calves, govemdr of Louisiana, recoi«re Welt 
Florida, 217; acbeinea foiled, 22(1} Ujites 
the Baham«4IK|. 

Galway, Lord, invades Spain, 170, 174; oc- 
^ ciipies Madrid, ib, ; joins the ardbduke at 
GiilHidaxapf ib, ; succeeds to Peterborough’^ 
command, tb. ; reverses, ib. ; Befeated and 
wounded at Almanza, 175; superseded by 
Stanhope, 176 

Gama, Vasco de, doubles the Cape of Good 
Hope, 88 ; voyage to Calecut, tb.i trails* 
actions there, i 6 ., 89 ; rewards, 89 
Gaiidia, Duke of, conduct 4o his Moorish 
vassals, 143 

Ganganelli, see Clement XIV. 

Garcia XimeHez, elected king/ 12 ; conquers 
Sobrarve, ib, 

Garcia Inigiiez of Sobrarbe, succeeds to 
Garcia Ximenez, 12; extends his con* 
quests, tb, 

Garcia 1., Count of Navarre, succeeds to 
Sancho, 15; acquires French territory, t5. ; 
marries a Mahometan, ib; invades Oviedo 
with bis father-m4aw, t 6 . ; killed, t5. 

Garcia Ximenez IL of Navarre, succeeds to 
Garcia, 15; extends his dominions, tb,; 
marries the heiress of the Count of Aragon, 
tb, ; assumes the title of king, tb, 

Garcia III. of Navarre, succeeds to Saucho 

11., 20; war with Almanzor, tb* 

Garcia IV. of Navarre, succe^ to Sancho 

111., 22 ; wars with his brothers, ib,; fall! in 
battle, ib, 

Garcia V. of Navarre, grand-nephew of 
Sancho IV., elected king^ 28; war with 
the Moors, 16 , 

Garcia of Oviedo, rebels sgainst bis father, 
17 ; succeeds him, ib, • * ^ 

Garcia Sanchez, the last count of Castile, 
murdered, 22 
Garonne, passage of, 323 
Gasca, Pedro de la, his mission to Peru, 113; 
suppresses the rebellion, t5.; tranquillizes 
the province, 114; reward^, 

Gaston, son of Leonora of Ipwarre, dies be 
fore his mother, 79 

Genoa, a dependent ally of Spain, 110, 140. 
opens Italy to the duae of fertility 192 : hei 
neutrality violated by Buonaparte, Z42 : 
becomes the Ligurian republic, 249 ; an- 
nexed to France, 258; aisigued to the 
Kins of Sardinia, 324 

George I. of England, succeeds to Ai|ge,486 
Alberoni’s ptots against biiii,s5.; foiled 
187; transactiotts with Spain, ib^ 188, 1S£ 
George U, of England, transactions wit! 
Spain, ISO, 191, f9«, 19«, 199, 2j4w8 
with Pniloa, Auttria, anti Prtnaia, 192, 196, 
MW; MbbUioo hualM, 193; trMiaaotiooa «| 
with Portfval, W 8 . . . . -aj 

OMiwn m* of -E b^^ *riue with S^Mi 294 
aeaoiaVlOM dnrfaig tho wai, 206 j |»aM o 
.Paria i»j.tt«l»a*liloaf with Phctaori, ^ 
S13» 229, 23% 04% S46, 246, 96t^ 261, 

wKmmml m 


Jlissx, atr 

211 , 2J8, 216^217, 220, 221, 222, 224, 
227, 236,837, 838, 242, 244, 846, 26^ 
264, 266, 260, 258, 263, 266, 278 1 with 
Fraace, 2)6, 220, 222, 236, 287, 238, 230, 
244, 24% 3^*»6i, 25% 254, 256, 257, 
. 268, 269, 261, 268t aands an army to 
' the Peninsula; see Wellesley, Buirard, 
Dalrymple, Mooiey Baird, Trant, Wileon, 
Beresferd, HiU ; domestic (raosactioos, 213. 
215, 221, 222, 251, 256, 261, 307 
George, Pniicc-Kegcnt of England, reftises to 
treat without tlie Spaniards, 307 
Gerard, Balthasar, assasiiiidtes the Prince of 
Oiange, 132 

Germany, electa Atfonso X. of Spain Emperor, 
39; and Charles I. of Spain, 100; affairs 
under Charles, t5., 109, 110, n5.«-See 
Austria, Thirty Years* War, Seven Years’ 
War; transactions with the French re- 
^blic, 231 ; with Napoleon, 253, 255, 

; to4^s 




^.,9 : dissolution of the empire, 260 , 

*and diktricU annexed to Prance, 864; in* 
BUfreciion against France, 312, 317 
I Qeroua, siege of, 295 
' Gertruydenberg, congress of, IF7*176 
Ghent, insurrection of, 51 1 ; offers allegiance 
ft) Francis 1., 112; quelled, tb, 

Gibraltar, landing place of Taric,8 ; taken by 
Fegdinasd IV., 45; recovered by Moham- 
med IV., 49; stolen by the King of Fe;, 
tb,; besiegedfly Alfonso XI., 49, 50; taken 
by Henry Iv., 73; Ukcn by Admiral 
Kooke, 169; besieged by Spaniards, 170; 
confirmed to England, 181 ; ’besieged, 198; 
negotiations respecting it, 200, 217; siege, 
217, 220, 221 

OijoD, first kingdom of Pelayo, 10 
Girondists, the, a party in the Fmich Revo* 
lutioD, 232,233, 234, 237 
Goa, taken by Albuquerque, 94; seat of 
Portugueze Empire, i5, ; nearly all remain- 
ing of that empire, 158 
Godoy, Lewis de, a lover of Louisa Maria, 
235; banished by Charles III., i5. 

Gaduy, Manuel de, supplants ^l^wis with 
Louisa Maria, 235 ; gai«s Charles IV.’s 
favour, tb* ; honours, f5., 24 1, 252, 256, 
264 ; attempts io promote industry, 242, 

, 252 ; subserviency to France, and bickerings 
with Frere, 254, 255, 256 ; afraid of N^ 
poleon, 262 ; secret negotiations, ibf^ 
tile demonstrations, 264; disavowed, t6. ; 
treaty of Fontainebleau. 268 ; conduct re- 
specting Ferdinand, 270, 271 ; terrified at 
Na;fbleoii's measures, 272, 273; attacked 
by the people, 273; rescued and impri- 
soned, ib, ; released by Napoleon, 273 
Gonzaga, Vincent, Duke of Mantua, calls the 
lilfb of Nevere to the enccession, 149 
Geosali) kiim pf Sobfhrbe and Rlbargorts, 
inurdered, xSf' ’ 

Ootbs, the. See Visigoths 

Sir Thomas, sent to Cadiz, 297 ; de- 
ftsatn the Frenoh at«BarrOA, 302 ; crosses 
, the Dottro, 813 ; and Htt <5. i bo- 

■ik|M 81. SdM^ a, 911} taMMMif 
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Granada, last Almoravide p<^session,31 ; sub- 
mits to Mobammed ben Sad, ih. s conquer- 
ed by Abdelmumen, t6. ; independent king- 
dom founded, 37 ; conquq^ by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, capitulation violated, 91; 
submits to the French, 296.— See Moham* 
mod, 1., II., IIL, IV., V., VI., VII., VIII., 
IX., X. ; Na«ar ; Ismael 1., II. ; Juscf I , II., 
III., IV. ; Abu Said ; Muley Aly Abul Has- 
'san ; Abu Abdallah ; Abdallah el Zagal 
GranveMe, Hishop of Arra«., Margaret's prime 
minister, 118; recalled, tb.; minister^ in 
Spain, tb. 

Grasse, Admit al de, defeated by Rodney, 220 
Gravina, Admiral, eludes Nelson, 258 ; de- 
feated by Calder, i6. ; reinforced, tb, ; de- 
feated by Nelson, at Trafalgar, ib. 

Greek colonies in Spain, 1 ; emperors, their 
transartions with Spain, 5, 15 
Grimaldi, Marquess of, a Genoese ecclesiastic, 
ibters the Spanish service, 207 ; diplomatif 
operations, tb. ; succeeds Wall as minister, 
ib.; devoted to Fiench parly, 207, 211 ; 
ntsigns, 213 ; ambassador to Rome, tb. 
Grimaido, Marquess of, acquires influence, 
188; follow b Philif V. in Ins abdication, 
tb. ; urges him to resume the crown, 189* 
Grisons, the, conquer the Valteiin|, 148; 
treatment of their Catholic bul^ects^tfr. ; 
Jransactions with the goveinors of the Mi- 
lanese, 149 * 

Guadalete, battle of, 8 

Guatimozin, Rniperor of Mexico, his exploits 
and ill-treatment, 105 

Giiem/Zaa, the, their rise, 295 ; leaders, tb. ; 

services, 297, 298, 300, 305, 308, 314 
Guesciin, Constable du, assists Henry of 
Tianstainar, 94, 59 

Guiana, Foi tugue/e, ceded to France, 250 
Guise, Duke of, invades Naples, 117 ; re- 
pulsed, lb . ; recovers Calais, tb. 

Guise, Duke of, invited to Naples, 156 ; ^de- 
feated and taken by Don John, 157 
Giistavus Adolphus of Sweden, his w'arin Ger- 
many, 149« 155 « 

Guzman, Alionao 4^erez de, anecdote of, 44 
Guzman, Leonora de, mistress of Alfonso XL, 
49 ; pdl to death by Pedr^, 52 
Guzman, see Olivarez and Haro ^ 


Haarlem, siege of, 124 

Hafsun, his rebellions, 16; his descendants, 
18 • 
Haoiilcar, his wars in the Peninsula, 2 
Hannibal, subdues great part of the Penin- 
sula, 2 

Hanover, seized by Buonaparte, 255 ; allolied 
to Prussia, 260 ; transferred to Westphalia, 
265 ; rises against Napoleon* 312 
Harcourt, Marquess de, French ambassador at 
Madrid, 164; hla intrigues to secure the 
Bourbon succession, ib^ * 

Harley gains Queen Anne'*s favoui, 177 ; 
prime miruster and Earl of Oxford, 179 
his measures^ 180^ 181 


Har8 de Guzman, Lewis de, prime miniater, 
lil56 ; his pacific policy, 157 
Harrach, Count of, Austrian ambassador to 
Madrid, foiled, 164 ^ 

Havantiah, the, taken by thfSrEngllsb, 205 ; 

restored, th, 

Hayti, see St. Domingo 
Henriquez. Joanna, second wife# John II. of 
Aragon, 7U 

Henriquez, Admiral of Castile, escapes to Lis- 
bon, 168 ; acknowledges the archduko, 
169 

Henry, Count of Portugal, 26 ; assists Uiraca, 
27 ; die'*, ib, 

Henry 1. (Heiirique)of Castile, succeeds to Al- 
fonso VIIL, 35 ; dies young, tb. 

Henry 11. of Castile, illegitimate son of Al- 
fonso XL, 52; rebeN, i6. ; defeated, tb.; 
escapes, tb.; returns with French adven- 
turers, 54 ; success, ib. ; proclaimed king, 
tb. ; reverses, 55 ; returns with a new army, 
tb,; defeats Pedro, th.; kills him, t&. ; at 
war with all his neighbours, 56; makes 
peace with all, t6., 57; internal adminis- 
tration, 57 

Henry HI. of Castile, marries Catherine of 
Lancaster, 62 ; succeeds to John I., ib . ; 
internal administration, ib. ; war with Por- 
tugal, ib. ; and Granada, 63 
Henry IV. of Castile, plots against Luna, 69 ; 
marriages and divoico, 70, 71, 73; suc- 
ceeds to John 11 , 71 ; dissensions with Poi- 
tiigal, 72 ; yar with Qr«inada, ib, ; abandons 
his power to favourites, 74 ; disorders re- 
lative to the succession, t6., 75 
Henry 1. of Navarre, succeeds to Thibalt II., 
41 ; marries Blanche of Aitois, %b. 

Henry 11. of Navarre, succeeds to Catherine, 
97 ; attempts to recover hts kingdom, 102 ; 
taken pri«oner at Pavia, 107; makes hI^ 
escape, ib. 

Henry III. of Navarre, (IV. of France) suc- 
ceeds to Joanna III., 135; becomes heir 
to the French crown, t6. ; succeeds to 
Henry HI., i5. ; civil war, ib.; conversion, 
tb. ; war with Spain, 137 ; peace of Vervins, 
ib.; schemes against the House of Austria, 
44 ; assassinated, tb. 

Henry, Don, ImfanU of Castile, claims the 
' regency,«45 ; obUins it, tb.\ defeated by 
the Moors, i5.; makes a disadvantageoua 
^ peace, th. ; loses Uie regency, \b, 

'Henry, Don, Infante of Portugal, assists at the 
siege of Ceuta, 66 ; hib love of science, th ; 
sends 6ut ships on voyages Qt discovery, tb. ; 
Madeira discovered and colonized, 67; pur- 
chase of the Canariesj tb.; expedition 
against Tangiew, ib. ; grief at the non-exe- 
cution Of his engagement by king Edward, 
i5.; dedicates himself to maritime discovery, 
f tb. ; returns to court^o vindicate the Duke 
of Coimbra, 71 ; accompanies Alfonso V. 
on bis African expedition, 72 ; cedes the 
Canaries to Henry IV. of Castile, rO.; ex- 
tent of his dlseOketies, 73 
Henry il, of France, succeeds to Francis I., 
llo; wsewHb Charles truce with 

e 
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l^hilip II, 117, w&Tj i6. ; pface ofeCer* 
camp, lb , killed » a tourname&t, t6, 

Henry 111 of Praocei allows the Duke of An- 
jou to assist (be NetbeHands 125, assists 
Don Antonio, 1^2 , refuses the soveseigoty 
f the United Provinces, 133 , assassinated, 
135 

Henry of Poitugsl, Cardinal, regent, 116 , 

* commits Sebastian's educatioifto the Jesuits, 
tb , opposes the African expedition, 127, 
declared protector, 128 , proclaimed king, 
129, harassed with cabals for the succes- 
sion, lb 

Ilcrmengifd, St , rebels igainst bis father, 5 
Hesse Darmstadt, Prince of, recorometids the 
invasK n of Catalonia, 169 , disappointed, 
tb , fdlU in (he attack on Montjuicb, 171 
Hill, bir Kovrlind, sui puses the b reach at 
Arro)o de Molinos, 306, diises them from 
Almari7,309, ictreats from Madrid, 310, 
attacked and dnscn bark by boult, 315 
Hispaniola, see St Domingo 
Hixcin I of Cordosa, succeeds to Abdeiiah- 
manl , 1 1 , attacks I lance and Oviedo, ib , 
re pul ed, tb , end wars, tb 
Hixcni 1! ut Coidova, succeeds to Alhakem 
if 20 , hit> inotlici s regency, ib , appoints 
Abdelnielic iniinster, 21, then Abdeinli- 
iinn tb dccliies Ableirahinin his heit, 
lb , cisilwars, t6 , deposed, t/i 
Hohenlindin, battle of, 219 
11 ( Hand, Lewis Buonapaite, king of, 260 , an- 
nexed to France, 304 , reeills tlie Prince of 
Orange, 317 —See Lnited Provinces e 
Honduras, Bay of, discoveied by Columbus, 
90 , 1 nglisli settlements allowed, 205 
Hool, lord, lemforces Rodney, 220, occu- 
pies J julon, 237 , takes Cui'iica 239 
Horn ( ount of, quells an msuiiectiuii, 119 , 
iirccteJ tb , executed, , 

How aid ol Lthiigham, Lord, comm inds against 
tic Span iih Aimada, 134, takes and 

sacks ( adir, tb 

Howe, Loid, lelieves Qlibraltai, 221 , defeats 
the trench fleet, 239 

Hungar), oveirun by the Turks. 110, united 
tu Au Ina, tb , rebels ^in«( Leopold I , 
170, supports Maria Theresa, 192 
Huns, tlie, overrun Europe, 4 , defeated, tb 

I. • . ^ 

fllyiian province'*, annexed (u tnoc^ 243 
Iina>, lo^p de, surrenders Badajoz, 3u3 ^ 

India, first visited by Portogueze, 88 , Portu- 
gueze policy there, 93 , immen^ gmpire, 
94, 106 much reduced by Dutch conquest, 
143, 137, 168 

Ifiez de Castro, her stoiy, 52, 33 
lutantado, Duke del, anecdote of, 11^ 
Infantado, Duke del, colonel of the Spanish 
guards, 274 , coiijinued by Joseph, 279|. 
escapes from Madnd, 282, rallies dispersed 
troops, 291 , unsuccessful, tb* f dtsgiJtced, 
tb , ambassador to England, 308 ; presi- 
deal o( the council of sttde, t6. 

Innocent, Po^lV, deposes Sancho II of 
Portugal, 38 ^ , 


(nnoccot, Pope, XU , recommends the Duke of 
Anjou to Charles II as his heir, 165 
Inojosa, Marquess of, goveruor of Milan, hts 
transaciioos/'ith the Duke of Savoy, 144, 
Superseded, t£^ • 

Inquisition, the, introduced into Aragon, 42, 
fails, t 6 , established in tastile, 78 , in 
Aragon, tb , in Poi Ingal, 106 , its intro- 
duction resisted by the people in the 
Nethetlancls, 119, at Naples, and in (he 
Milanese, 132 , contest with the Jtutteta 
Mayor of Aragon, 136 , authority restricted 
by Pombai, 206 , by Arinda, 211 , by Mo- 
rida Bianca, 225 , diminution of the num- 
ber of victims, tb 

Ionian Islands, the, subjected to France, 213, 
an mdependciit republic, 251 
Isabella (Isabel) ot Castile, proclaimed, 74 dt- 
claiedheii by Henry , 75 , mairiet Fer- 
diD iiid ot Aragon, tb , ai cession, tb , contest 
*for the Clown, 76, 77., acknowledged, ^7 , 
* internal admin Wdliun, t 6 , 78, wir with 
Granada, 78, 8 1 , 82, 83 , scruples touching 
concessions to the Mahometans, 84;: ba- 
nishes the Jews, tb , sends oat Columbus, 
&5, marriages and deaths ot her children, 
*87, 88 , sends Bovadilla to invcstigite the 
conduct of Columbus, 89, violates the 
i^iAiUtion of Gianada, 91 ^ dies, 92 , her 
will, tb ^ 

IsaheUa, IntfaMa of Spain marries the Prince 
of Poitugal, 81 , secondly Manuel of Por- 
tui^al, 88 , acknowledged heiress of S| am, 
i/> , dies, tb 

Isalclla Glaia Lugenn, Xn/anta of bpaii, 
her pretensions to b ranee, 135, to the 
duchy of Biitlany, 136, invested with the 
Netherlands on inariyingthe Cardinal Arch 
duke Albert, 139 , governess of the Netiiei- 
lands, 147 

Ismael ben Dylouii of Toledo, shelters Alfonso 
VI of Leon, 23 , extends his doimnioos, 24 
IsAael 1 of Gianada, rebels against Moham- 
med HI , 46 , deposes Nasar, tb , war 
^ with Castile, tb oflends a kinsman, who 
ississiuates him, tb ^ 

Ismael II of Granada, usurps the throne, 50 , 
murdered, tb * • 

Italian republic, new name of the Cisalpine, 
2)3 , becomes the kingdom of Italy, 258 
Italy, Alfonso V of Ai agon's wars/dl)4, 
involved in tlie wars of Prance and Spam, 
87 91, 92, 9a, 102, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
117, 122, 123, 132, 144, 145, 148, 149, 
lu 6 , 137. 167, 168, 172, 175, 181, 186, 
188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 193, 203, 
210; transactions with the French icpublic, 
2i4,217,242, 243, 246, 247, 248, 249, 
€53 , with the Lmperor Napoleon, 218, 
259, 260, 270^ 297, 304, 317, 321, 324 
Iz^ierdo, Cdtiluy's agent to Napoleon, 864, 

Jttcobigib th€ a paity m the Nauonal Assem- 
bly, 229 , Oteir p^eedtiifl, 830, 231, 232, 
2^, 834, 237, IMO , HMtr pyerihrow, 240 
'JlMub, Mmohade cahpb. ftuaeeeda to Jusef, 
3d| gngroiMii by h Afinuus 16.1 
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deftaU the CutiUans at Alateos, t5. ; die^i 
34 

Jamaica diseoTered, 90 ; taken by the Eng- 
lish, 157 

James (Jayme)T.af Aragofi,'anostage to Simon 
do Alontfort, 36 ; acknowledged king, th, 
civil ware, iih ; conquers Majorca and Valen* 
cia, 36, 37 ; adopted by Sanclio of Navarre, 
36 ; relinquishes his claim to Navarre, tb. ; 
disorders, 42 

James II. of Aragon, succeeds to Pedro III. in 
Sicily, 43; to Alfonso III. in Aragon, t6. ; 
trsAsacliona concerning Sicily, ib, ; con- 
quers Sardinia aad Corsica, 48; conduct 
re.«|)ecting Majorca, tb. 

James 1. of Majorca, inherits the island from 
James I. of Aragon, 42 ; compelled by 
Pedro III. to do homage, 43 

James III. of Majorca, placed on the throne by 
James II. of Aragon, 48 ; dethroned by 
ipedro IV., 51 ; attempts to recover Majorca, 
t6. ; killed, tb. i 

James IV. nf Majorca, assists in James III.'s 
Attempt, 51 ; taken, ib. ; subsequent adven- 
tures, i5.» 

James 1. of EngUnrh succeeds to Elizabeth, 
140; transactions with Spain, ib., Ml, 
146, 148 

Japan, the Pgrtugueze open a trade, thei^ 106 

Jemappe<(, batile of, 234 

Jhrvis, Sir John, defeats tMj Spanish fieet, 
244 ; created Ixird St. Yincent, tb. ; bom- 
bards Cadiz, t6. ; sends Neiiton against 
Santa Cruz, ib. 

Jesuits, the Older o(^ conceived by Loyola, 
102; established by Pope Paul III., 116; 
missionaries in Brazil, t5. ; educate Sebas- 
tian, ib.f 126 ; and Alberoni, 183; govern 
Paraguay, 197 ; accused ae instigators of 
Indian re\oU, 201 ; acquitted, ib. ; attacked 
by Pombai, tb, ; inquiry ordered by Pope 
ftenedict XIV>, ib. ; implicated In a con- 
spiracy, ib. ; expelled from Portugal* and 
Brazil, tb., 202 ; from France 208 ; from 


87 ; acknevrledged heirees, 91 ; bar Intel- 
lects disordered, t5., 94; succeeds to Isa- 

' hella iri Castile, 92 ; to Ferdinand in Aragon, 
97 1 her son assoclated^ith her, tb. ; sanc- 
tions Padilla's insQrreoi^, 101 ; taken by 
Iho royalists, tb. ; dies, 115 

Joanna, Infanta of Spain, marries the Prince 
of Portugal, 115 ; bears Sebeatian after bis 
death, regent of Spain, ib. 

John (Joam), In/ante of Portugal, 52; mar- 
rla^, and murder of his wife, 58 ; pro- 
claimed king by the people, 59; im- 
prisoned in Castile, tb.; rejected by the 
Cbr/es, 61 

John (Juan) I. of Castile, sncceeds to Henry IT., 
59; marries Beatrice of Portugal, tb. ; claims 
Portugil in her right, tb., 60; defeated, 61; 
makes peaco with the Duke of Lancaster, 
62 ; truce with Portugal, ib. ; new models 
the council of Castile, tb. 

John 11. of Castile, succeeds to Henry III., 
63 ; regency, tb. ; assumes the government, 
68 ; interferes in the civil wars of Granada, 
69 ; war with Granada, tb. ; transactions 
respecting his favourite, de Luna, tb., 
70 

John (Joam) I. of Portugal, illegitimate son of 
Pedro I., named Master of Avis, 59; asks the 
regency of John of Castile, tb.; refused, tb. ; as. 
sassinates Oiirem, 60; proclaimed regent, tb.; 
war with John of Castile, ib., 61; elected king 
by the Corief, 61 ; alliance with the Duke 
of Lanesster, ib. ; peace with Castile, 62 ; 
hiternal gol'ernment, 66 ; war in Africa, tb. ; 
promotes Don Henry's projects of disco- 
very, 67 

John II. of Portugal, regent, 76; proclaimed 
king on his father's abdication, ib. ; re- 
signs, I'b. ; succeeds him, 77; harsh and 
violent measures, 80; prosecutes maritime 
discovery, 81 ; lOses his only legitimate son, 
t'b.; endeavours to substitute an illegitimate 
son, tb. ; rejects Columbus's schemes, 85 ; 
dies, 88 


Spain and her eoioiiies, 209, 210; frqm 
the Two Sicilies and Parma, 210 ; supprAsed 
by Pope Clement XIV., 211 
Jews, tli^,^ persecuted by S^sebert, 5 ; banish- 
ed by Chintila, ib . ; favoured by Alfonso ^ 
Vlll. of Castile, 33; persecuted, and occa^'| 
eAsiongUy Bnance ministers, 57; banished from 
Spain, 84 ; from Portugak tb. 

Joanna (Juana) L of Navarre, succeeds toj 
Henry 1 , 41 ; carried an infant to France, 
tb. ; marries Philip IV. of France, tb/ 

Jcisnpa 11. of Navarre, daughter ol Lewis 1. of 
Nayarre (X. of France), 48 ; robhcd of the 
crown by Philip V. and Charles IV. of 
Vntne^0.} acknowledged, tb.; exchtaige 
provtDce^, tb.; wer with the 

jfliK^ll. of Navarre, succeeds to Henvy U,, 

; marries Anlhony de Bourbon, ib. 
Ibhnna^ /fi/hn/ti of CaaUle, >decUr6d helre^sf 
74 ; her ]e|itii»acy aispuU8) 75 ; contest 
for the crown^ 76, 77 ; tskes the veil, tb. 
Joaaiwof Spilo,jM\ri«slhe Pbilipi 


John in. of Portugal, succeeds to Manuel, IOC; 
marries a Spanish Infanta, tb . ; establishes 
the Inquisitiq^ tb. ; conquests in India, tb. ; 
conceals bis 'only son's death from the 
widow until hef delivery, 115 
John IV. of Portugsb proclaimed king, 152; 
acknowledged in Portuguese dependen- 
cies, except Oeut^ 153; by all European 
States hostile to the House of Austria, tb. ; 
plots against him instigated by Olivarez, 
IMl <war with Spain, 155, 156; recovers 
E^asil from the Dutch, not India, 166 : dies 
157 

John V. of Portugal, succeeds to Pedro IT., 
17S2k)marrtes an archduchess, tb.; war in 
Bpaiit, ib., 178 ; peace with Philip V., 182 ; 
doable marriage wilih Spaftk^ 190 ; diasen- 
s|0oa god negOtt*tb5i toucbJng Nova Co- 
IoA{a,191,19l,I97; dies, 197 
John (Joan) Aragon, auchehdb Pedro 
IV., ll2 ; whlnisietf disorden^ tb*i marries bis 
nephew Qaean of Sicily, 
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John If, of Angog, gOTemt for Alfang* V, JoTollancn, Oupw' Melchior de, ipeoiiitcd 

64, mime* ^Jenche of Neverre, 65, sue- * ' • — • ■ 

ceeds wilh her to Charles III , tb , interfeles 
in Castilian 69 9 second marrnge, 

70^ dmsext«ion4prith his children, 7) i sue- 
ceeds to Alfonsd V, 75 , quells the Catalan 
insurrection, tb 

Jobe 'd'Albret piarries Catherine of Navarre. 


minister by Godov, 252 , imprisoned, t5, , 
released by Ferdinand VII, 274, re-ip- 
pointed bvJfoseph, 279, refuses, 280, 
hieniber or tll«^(?ential Junta 286 , dissen- 
sions with Florida Blanca, 288 , urges the 
convoking the Cbr/es, 295, illtreUed by 
the regency, 296 


79 , attempts to recover her kingdom, 96 , Johan, Count, invites the Arabs into Mauri- 
repulsed, %h, t luia an 1 ^pain, 6 

John, Prince of Asturias, hiS marriage, 87 , JnUus TI , Pope, forms the Holy League, 9*5 
and death, 88 Junot, General, ambassador to Poitugal 267, 

John, Don, of Anstna, illegitimate son of invades Portugal, 268 269 270, treated 
Charles I, 122, quells the Moorish insup- Duke of Abrantes and Imperial Lieutenant 
rection, tb , doieats the Turkish fleet at of Portugal, 272 , sends Laborde and 

l^panto, 123 , expels the Turks Irom Tunis, lolson against >\eUesley, 284 , defeated at 

tb , offends Philip 11 , lA , governor of the Vimeiro, tb , evacuates Portugal, 285 
Netherlands, 124, difiBcultics there, lA , JWn/o, one chosen in eveiy prov met of Spain, 


death, 126 

John, Don, of Austria, illegitinnate son of 
Philip IV, quells the NespoHUn revolt, 156 
157, supeiseded 157, diives the Irench 
out of Catalonii, lA , commands against 
Portugal, 158, dissensions with the queen- 
regent, 160, prime minister 162, harassed 
and disappointed, ib , dies, tb 

John, Don, second son of Maria of Portugal, 
marries a Spanish Infanta 223 , prince of 


278, of Portugal 279, their vigour and 
mismanagement, 278, 283, 286, 287 
JiiTt/o, Central, chosen, 286 , piochiins Fdldi- 
* nmd VII , tb p firmness and mismanage- 
ment, 287, 288, 280, 291, 291 295 fon- 
yokes the Corietf 295 , flies to Cadiz, $96 , 
appoints a regency, lA , accused of mal- 
piactices, rA • 

Jthtta, Supreme, declares war against Napo- 
. . - . Icon, 278 

Braril, »A governs in Marias name, 241, Juscj^laV»Bmtr of Spam oppq>es Abderrah- 
internal administration, t A , 242, 248 , re- man 1 , 1 1 

fuses to renounce the English connexion, Jusef ben TaxflII, leader of tlie Almoraviifes, 
242, negotiations with (nnee, 244, bro- 25, emperor of Morocco, lA , deft -its Ai- 
ken off, 245, fetrs of biencli invasion, lA, fonso VI, lA , conquers and despoils Mo- 

246, prince regent 248, %ndeavouit to hammed of Seville, tA , acknowledged 

appease Napohaon, 254, *il*arhmeiit to sovereign of Mussulman Spam, 26 
Lisnes 256 , hypochondriac, 261 , recovers, Jusef, Almohade caliph, succeeds to Abdel- 


tb , mtniccd with invasion, 262 , required 
t(f join in the Continental system, 267 , ne- 
gotiations, tb , French enter Portugal, 269, 
forbids resistance, tb , embarks Jbr Brazil, 
tb , his authority restoied, 285, appoints 
Bercsiord general-in chief, 292, makes 
Wellington independent of the regency, 
297 , remains in Brazil, 325 
Joseph 1 Bmpeior, succeeds I etmold 1 , 172 ; 
prosecutes the war, tA,'l7d, 176, diveited 
by other affairs, 177 , dies^ 180 
Joseph IT, Emperor, marries a princess of 
Parma, 207 , succeeds to Francis I , and to 


mtimen, 32 , civil war in Africa, tA , con- 
quers Mohammed ben Sad of Grinada, tb , 
war with the Christian piinces of Spain, lA , 
killed before Santarem) 33 
Jusef I of Granada, succeeds to Mohammed 
IV, 49, internal administration, tb , war 
^ith ( astile, tA , assassinated, 50 
Jusef II of Granada, su( cecds to Moh..mmed 
• V , 63 , war with Castile, tb , renews the 
truce, tA ^ 

Ju^cf III of Oranadi, imprisoneiL 63 , his 
danger, 68 , aftnonledgcd kin^iA 


war 

with Castile, tb , his bnlliinl court, tA 

Maria ThercsSf 224 , ambitious projects,^ Vosef IV, of Granada, uauips the throne, 69 
tA , war with Turkey, <A ; dies, 1^1 • ^ % 

Joseph (Jo»c) of Portugal, ituMries a Spanish " 

Infantuy 190, succeeds to John \ , 197 Keene Mr, (Sir Benjamin) Fnglish smbas- 
namis Car\alho e Mello prime minister^ »A , j sa lur to Spam, diplomatic tiansactions, 196, 
breaks ofl tne American treaty, , ^rtb- 199 ^ 200 

quake, 198, conspiracy against him, 20!, Kutusow, General, his campaign against the 

refuses to break with bnghnd, 204, war bie'iclLSll 

with Spain, tA, $05, 213, peace of Paii^ i - - 

205, dies, 213 —See Pombal • 

Joseph, Dop, gidgst son of Maria of rortugal, Laborde, General, defeated by Wellesley, 284 
214 i prepoSaT to gubstitute him for hi^ Ladislaus of Bungary and Bohemia, defeated 
mother m the svtoMm, tb , marries his and killed by the Turks, 110 
aunt, tA , dies, 223 Lafoens, t)uk6 minister of the Prince of 

Joordan, General. socce'»s«gvost thq coalitiqn, ; a Brazil, $44, A partizaa of Prance, «A., di»- 
237, 239 , majpt^gensnd io Joseph Buena- | plaped, ^0 

part6> 293 , defeated gt’Talatora, Super- { liisego, the C»rh$ of, 2ff; their proceedings 
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Lancaster, John, Duke of, marries Constance of 
Castile, 56 , claims Castile in her right, tb , 
alliance with Portugal, 57, 61 ; in\asion of 
Castile, 61 ; compromise, {>2 
Lannoy, Viceroy ^oi Napier,* his campaigns 
against the French, 102, 107 
LasnCb, General, ambassador to Portugal, 254, 
256 ; takes Saragossa, 291 } \iolatea the 
capitulation, tb 

Lecchi, Gencial, seizes Barcelona, 273 
Lcdi, MaiquLss ot* takes Sardinia, 186 
Leiebvrc Duke of Dant/ig, besieges Sara- 
gossa 282 , defeaU Blake, 288 
I^on, kingdom of, supeisedes Oviedo in name, 
17 , united to Castile, 23 ; severed again, 
31 , hnaliy united, 37. — See Oidouo II , 
111 ; Fiiielalt ; Alfonso IV, V, IX; Ra- 
miro II , III ; Sancho t , Bermudo II., III. ; 
riidinand 11 

I conora (Leonor) Teller, wife of da Cunha, 
^0 , divorced, 57 ; marries Ferdinand of 
Portugal, tb. , her influence and iiitriguet , 
58, 5‘) , legcnt, 59, tfissensions with all 
parties, 60 , sent pri'«oner to Castile, t6. 
Leonora, h^afUa of Aragon, marries Bdwaid 
of Pui tugat, 67 , regent, 7 1 ; her cabals, tA; 
deprived of the regency, tb, . 

Leonora ot Nivarrc, marries Gaston de Foix, 
70, declaied by John II of Arigon and 
Navarie, IfVs heir, 71 ; governs Navdfte for 
Uiim, t/v , accused of poisoippg Blanche, t6. ; 
accession, 79 , death, tb, 

Leonora, Infanta of Spam, betrothed to John 
111. of Portugal, 99; marries Manuel of 
Portugal, lb , promised to the Constable de 
Bourbon, 107 , mariies Francis I. of France, 
111 

Leopold I , Emperor, succeeds to Ferdinand 
111, 159, maiiies the Infanta Margaret, 
tb.i claims the Spanish monarchy, 164, 
transfers hib claim to his second son, %b , 
measuies to enforce that claim, 67, 68, 70, 
dies, 72 ^ 

Leopold U, Emperor, Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, 2U7 , mariies a Spanish Infanta^ tb , 
succeeds to Joseph 11, 231; forbeaiaifte 
towards ricn€,h revolutionibts, i6., 232, 
die-. ^2 ^ 

Leuvigild, the Visigoth, frees Spain from 
foreign dependence, 5; unites the whol^J 
^ rcnmsula, tb ; religious dibseosious with 
his luh, tb ^ . 

liCima, Fiannsco de Rajos y Sandoval, Mar-i| 
quess of Denia, Duke of, prime minister of 
Philip III, 139; misgoverninent, 141, 142, 
143, 144, obtains a caidiiial’s hat,^ 145; 
supplanted by his son, t6 ; iCsigns, t6. ; 
heavdv fined under Pliilip IV., 147 
Lewis (Xouijl^ I of France, recovers^the 
SptmgjjHbh, 14 * 

Lewis ^p^B^rance, (I. of N|virre) succeeds 
to Jt jj^p n. in Navarre, 48 

In; of France, his intrigues with the 
Catalans, 74 ; deludes Alfonso V. of Porttb 
gal, 76 c ^ 

Lew IS Xll. of France, hi| transactions wi^i 
FirdmaVid V. reSivecttQg )^eple% 91, 92 
Uwis Xt|L of Frelj^i munili 


of Spain, 144; alliance with the Catalans, 
lol ; proclaimed Count of Barcelona, 155; 
fdies, 156 • 

Lewis XIV., of France, marries Maria Theresa, 
Infanta of Spam, ratifij^g her renunciation 
of all right of successfbn, 158, encroach- 
ments on the Spanish monarch), 161, 162, 
163, 161, intrigues to obtain the succes. 
Sion, I64t 165, sends Philip V to Spun, 
166 ; eiideavouis to govern Spam abso- 
lutely, 167, 168, 169, 170 , militarv opera- 
tions in the succession war, 168, 169, 170, 
172, 173, 174, 176, 176, 177, 179; iiego- 
tiations, 175, 176, 177; peace of Utiecht, 
181 , dies 186 

Lewis XV. of Fiance, his minority, 186 ; be- 
trothed to a Spanish fq/aiifa, 188 , marries 
Marta Leezinska, 189; dissensiotis and le- 
conciliation with Philip V., tbt 190 ; war 
for the succession to Poland, 190 , peace of 
Vienna, 191; war for Austrian succession, 
192, 193, 194; peace of A is-la Chapel le, 
195; seven years' war, 199, cabals relative 
to Spain, 200, 203 , Family Comp ict, 204 ; 
peace of Pari«>, 205 ; affair of the Jesuits, 
208, 210 , dismisses Choiseui, 21 1 ; dies. 
212 

Lewis XVI. of France, succeeds to Lewis XV, 
212; war with England, 215, 216, 220, 
221 ; peace of Ve^^allles, 222, intiigueN of 
bis ministers, 224 ; financial difhciilties, tb . , 
convokes the States Geneial, 228 ; vacil- 
lating policy, tbj 220, biought to Pans, 
^iO; fligli4, 231, brought back, tb ; ac- 
cepts the Constitution, tb , attacked at the 
Tuiileries, 233 , su<(perided and imprisoned, 
tb ; tried and executed, 235 
Lewis XVIL of I ranee, proclaimed at Toulon, 
237 ; dies in piison, 241 
Lewis XVIIl. of Fiance, escapes from France, 
231 , ’proclaimed at Bourdeaux, 322, at 
Toulouse, 323, at Pans, tb. 

Lewis (Luis) of Spam, succeeds on Philip V 's 
abdication, 188 , his follies, tb , dies, ih 
Lewis (I^dovico), Prince of Paima, man its a 
Spanish Infanta, 235, created King of 
Eiruna, 249 

Levva, Antonio de, drives the French from the 
Milanese, 102 ; defence of Pavia, 107 
Library, Public, founded by Philip V, 193 ; 

aiyi by vnnee-regent of Portugal, 248 
Ligurian republic, see Genoa 
Lima, sacked by the Dutch, 148 
Lima, Lourengo de, ambassador to France, 
267 , deputed to Bayonne, 278 
Linidrs, Geneial, repulses Whitelock at Buenos 
Ayres, *266 

Lippe, Count la, repulses the Spaniards, 204 , 
remodels tne Portugueve arms , 206 
LmbofT (Lisboa), taken fiom the Moors, 30 ; 
proclaim* the Master of Avis regent, 60 ; be- 
sieged, %h } proclatftiB Don Antonio, 130; 
municipality fwe« Alfonso VI. to abdicate, 
160; destr^ed by an earthquake, 198; ho* 
Hours to Pombal, 206 ; cancelled, 214 ; de- 
dared a firee port, 242 ; occupied by the 
Freubfau 2^ ; noo-iUammation, 281 

84^346 ' 
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LiteMare, Spaaltib FMb|ftr., t '’tak#nl»jr^lM|>»rt«,24^ ky dialog' 

251; ifTMalemeDU Mipf^ing it, <%.: wtf. 
4ertd nugatefy^USS 


13fi; utMUccem^y |»tfiM|Kd by plitjfi 
V., 193 ; acquires a FuenekelMiraeter, 22! 
Loaisa of Fnu^ 5 

W mnga^ bar regttiey, 4.07 
Louissy daugb^ of (|MjQiii£e of kcdma^Si* 
• dqji«b asarNipi the Braganaa, |42 ; 

persuades him ip eocepl^. 4ie crowo^ 4^. $ 
his chief adviter, IS ^ ; mgeotg ; defends 
the kiQgdem, jub^ f delate lo, her r«- 
geney, 108, court iutrigiies,, MgOa, 
td , dies, 100 

Louisa habeUadeMon^iMmiderimelTles te%U 
of Spam, 1S8 } far tonducip «&• 

Lediaa MbHa of PanaOk marstee Charles IV^ of 
Spam, 207 , her fsttautries, 234 ; psssiou 
^35, m, 252$ hatred of her 
accu^ Of pmsoniug ^ udfe^ 


reported iiowomaaly cpnductj^ 
Louisiana, ceded to Fmeioe^ 181 $ divided be- 
tween Spaui aed Engmb 205 1 Riighsh 
half recovered, 217, ceded to Franoe^ 249; 
sold to the United Stales, 255 
l^iyola, Ignacio^ conceives the plan of the 
Order of Jesuits^ 102 

Lucena, minister to John iV, of Portugal, plot 
to destroy him, I5d» 155 
Luna, Alvaro de, favourite of Jehu it of Cas- 
tile, 68; campaigns against Granada, 69; 
cabals against btm, ktUaVivaro^ 
executed, t5. 

Luneville, tfsaty of, 242 
Lusitaman X^egtoo^ raised, 292 ^ 

Luth^, Mattiu, his doctrines distreot Germlny, 

Lutzen, battle of, 312 

Ms 

Mack, General, capitiiletes at Ulmi 259 
Madeira, discoveretl and colonaed, 6F 
Madrid, treaty there concluded, 108; violated, 
, occupied by dss Minas and Oelwty, 
17^; by Charles, 178; evacuated, 179; 
insurrection against Sqnillaid, 207, 208; 
against Oodoy, 273 $ against tlm French, 
2/7; sullen receptiofi of Jo#^h| 281; 
evacuated 5v him, 2^ ; sesfend^ lo If «- 
poleon, 28$; evacuated by Josephs 
laptpittns reeep(teg,ol Wettingtefi, tA; 


Mtmfred, King £ Sicily, dahUfiM and killed 
by Charles of dtejuu, 42 * \ 

Manilla, tt^kcn b^ iki English, 205 restored, 
^4 disputi^^an h» tbq stipulated ransom. 

If antes, dtssensknig viilb jStetef fovebtng 
Monilbrnit, J44, uHcigteit touching the 
sacctsaioa to the Duchy, 145 
Mibtiel orfVtugaL »uocecds te Jjului IL. 88 ; 
|djSi5Svrisge% tk, 89, 09 ; tneasiM r4ltte«U 

% Bttriflmr “ ' 

dtSoph te Ni 
te«^ 


ofP«rdtiiand Y1W32& 
Msgtlhaens, Feidbiiiidr sails roped 
America, 105 ^ « 

Mngallaii, Straits e8 diaqpvmred, lOtte 
Mahomet, his rahglob add Mws, 7, 8 
Melda, battle 0(260 4 

Majorca, eonqueaed by lames I of 
aa$ sevac^tjioei Amgim, 42 
eamafife ef Anipth 

[. pegetiq^Mm^ j 

1 ’ li'. 


Souili 



tTwnwtphrgarita]^ iHeglliUMte dwgbter of 
CWles L, t mt rriei the fHike of Tlot 


lorence, 


109; seeond^i the Prince of Parma, 
.governess of the >Kelherlau4k 118 y fisf 
admioistiraOoa, Mfk resign^ il^ 
Margaret, J^bipass of Sapby, Dachdas of Igm- 
144; vice-queen of Portugal, nl; 
r gives notice of portugueze dtsdRhction, tK; 
adzed hj the conspirators, 152; sent td** 
^ain, |o4; acmtses Olivarez, 156 
Margaret, Spanish /n/httfojimariim Leopold I,^ 
152 ; deckrt^next heir to Cksirles U , t5. 
Marlbofopgh, Oocbess qf, Jter infuence oveh 
Queen An&i^ 16/| supplanted by MTs. 
Mnshaii^ 177 

Marlborough, Dukbofi ciHliipander-Sn-chiefia 
^ NetwlandXr cempaigui am} 

viclonH 17074, 175, 176, 177, 17% 
130; derived of the command, 180 
Hsrim Queno dowagOr Afngoo, recover^ her 
aon Simon de Montfoiti, and jdacea Mm 
#im ^ throne, ^ 

Mnriai wife of ffsmeno fV* of Castile, 45 ; re- 
gent fat her sen, t5.; bbr difficulties, mode* ^ 
rationj^ arid success, tkf regent for hef^ 
jhmdson, i5.; didiculties and stmeess, , 
dies, tk f 

Maria, daughter of Alfonso IV. of Pdrtugmj^^ 
mairfea Alfonsp XLof 49; his mio>? 
condnet, tb ; reconciles her busbind agj^ 
father, <A; ne^ihtiates her sQn*s%i«:dkn^ ^ 
. 52 ; nteents his tmatment of bis qubeb, 

pweagi to tbe^ sow oogsdiutioQiu^ ; re-ooTlfana oT S^ly. te»edl» 1^* #Amgbft|P 
cupied by Josenb, 310 ; rapUireus reclption [ 57 ; maiTios Itis granwA llsr^ 
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Mar^ oC Portugal, msorfesifar uncto/iMt; 
4|ucceeds to Joseidti J^Lft atteimpt,{h 
d«8«imiv^5,; tiberdea 
BldftfUatmant 


tdt%#iNm toibe MsjfiM 
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169. irO $ hcnr 168 ; high 

spirit, 178 ; d«At1i, 1812 
Maria tiOUiaa, Spaftitii iiiffimia, marries Lewis 
of Parmsy 835 i regeot ^ Ltruna, 270 \ ex- 
pelled 87 1 ; I^Xttluded from the succession^ 
809 ^subsequent treatment, 318 
Mttne mresa, Infuma, mames Lewis XIV., 
rexiQttfteing her right to the succensiofi, 158 
Theresa, JElmpress^queen, negotiations 
)V iwt Mcuring her succesbion to the Austnati 
'dominions, 189, 191 ; attempts to despoil 
tier, 192 ] war, t5,, 193 $ peace of Aix-le* 
\ ^hapelle, 195 ; se\eii yeais* war, 199 ; 
d^ce of Hubertsburg, 205 ; cotmexion with 
the Bourbons, 207 

Marianne, Archduchess, marries Philip IV., 
158 j bei regency, 159, Itf, 162 1 her 
cabals, 162, 163, 164 

Marie Antoinette, Ardiducbeas, mames Lewis 
XVL, 207 ; tnOueoce over bim, 228 1 exe* 
9 cwed,a37 

Harifteat, Duke imlagasa, supenedes Mas- 
sena^ 304 ; deluded by WeiUngton, 306 ; 
^Wtle of Salamanca, 309 ; delaated before 
Parts, it23 ; capitulates >5. 

Martin, infante of iVragon. marries the Queen 
of Steiiy, 62 ; mames an /e/bn/a of Na- 
eeiTe, o3 j dies a 

Martia ofAragoe, succeeds te««lob«L, 62, 
dms, 63 

Martin V., Pope, his grwit^o Portugal, 73 
Mary of England, marries Philip 11., 115; 

•> declares weragainsi France, 117 
Mary of MedtctS regent of France, seeks sup* 
port from Spanish alliance, 144 
Ma«cat«nbas, John de, his defence of Dm, ^ 
V 106 ; intuited by Sebastian, 127 
M^Mcarenhas, Nufio de, witneas of Sebsktian*s 
death, 128 

Mtsbdln, Mis , supplants the Decbeta of Marl* 
borough. 177; endermioes the ministry, t5. 
MasaanreUo, Ins rebeiifon, 156 
dd&MMia) Prince of KssSIng, recotess Sditrer- 
^ iaed, 247 ; takes Qiudad Rodrigo, 298 ; 

thd Ahipeida, i5. ; invades PbrtugaJ, ; ! 
^ d«leg|ted St Efisaco, ; repulsed at Torres 
•iM 868*^11, 289 ; retreats 302 ; defeated at , 
de Oaor, .303 ( recalled, 804 
Ubflhaei ^iCmpemr, succeeds Rudolph 11., 146 
succeeds Sdo, 12 ^ 

suoeeedeio Wittiam, 13^; 
sesr V|» rivalipr 

la, panquered by the Vieigotte, 5 ; 

[nagfal^O'* 

Um llv^tobpror, aucc eeds Ferdinand 
hbr leleifbrbiM In beludf of the 

u6it«^fdtei IM7 1 tsiotster^ 
doseph, 278.- ^ 

■.unw p ITlij/jffTr 



Memdn, wife of Sandio 11. of Portugal, bated 
, by the ncddttty, 38 ; fercibly carried off, i6. 
Mexico, discovered, 103; Invaded by F. 
Cortes, t5. ; resiaUmoe, 104, 105; con- 
quered^ 105; remonalteiicea against the 
Spanish code, US; rebeiiioDs, 159, 218; 
' wars with Caltfemitti Indians, 218$ dis. 
Govery pf gold mines, td.; neerly subdued 
by the Cbrfet, 306 

Miguel, Don, acknewledgtd heir of Spain and 
^rtugal, 88 ; dies, 

Milan, Duchy of, contested by French and 
{nkj^mliite, 91, 182, 167, 109 ; rcaisis the 
iiitrodnctieti of the inouisitieii, 132 i ac- 
knowledges Philip V., 166 ; ceequered by 
the fmpenaiisis, 175 ; assigned t» Charles 
VI., 181 ; eeaquered by Bummarte, 243; 
ineluded le She Cisalphie aepiflllb, «5. 
Musas, Marquess das, invides Spain, 170 ; oc- 
cupies Madrid, 174 ; quarrelt with Peter- 
borangk, id.; defeated and wounded at 
Almanza, 175 ; recalled, 178 
Minorca, taken frem the Moers hy Alfonso III., 
43 ; allotted to England, 181 ; iahen by 
the French, 200 ; reverts to En^and, 205 ; 
surprised by the French and Spaniards, 220 ; 
taken by the English, 245 ; restored, 251 
Miranda, General, attempts to tXcUe the Ca- 
raceas to ineurrectioo, 2S3 ; a Wading man 
there, 305 $ given up to the Spaniards, 311 
Moliacz, battle of, 110 * 

Mohammed of Cordova, mtcceeds to Abderrah* 
man 11 , ^5 $ civil wars, 16 ; wars wuh the 
* Chifelians, «h. ; cnitsils the Moiarabe privi- 
leges, t5. ; patronizes liteiature, td, 
Mohammed, son of Abdallah of Cordova, re- 
bels, 16 ; dies in prison, t6 
Mohammed, surnamed Almanzor, prime minis- 
ter oi Qiteen Sobeiha, 20 , bis tslents and 
inteNsal adininistration, *5 ; expeditions 
against the Chnntiatis, «5. ; fsubdues Fez, 
fd. ; le defeated and dies, »5. 

Blohamined, an Ommeytde Prince, deth tones 
Hiaem 11., 21 

Mohammed Alraoated of Seville, conquers 
Cordeva, 23 ; taks aid of the Almoravides, 
28 i ceiH|wared hy them, ti, 

Mohammed hem Sad, King of Valencia and 
Granada, 31 ; resisto the Almnhades, 32 ; 
vanqi4p>bed, i6. 

I Mdiuunmed, the Almohadt,auGcetdn to Tacub, 
34 ; conquers fhe Enleanc isles, «5 ; de* 

! feated by the Chnnhan Princes at Tnlosa, 
flies to MoioccOf 35 ; dies poisoneil, t5. 
Mohaiamed {. of Grstmda, i^es himself Ring 
ofJaen, 37; totoffend toto Granada, «&.; 
fgohds the kingdom of Gntnada, »8. ; o^ed 
to de homagn to Oaetiie, 39 ; supports 
,|iWsl»l»a rebels, 48; toletosi govern- 
stofS^fd. 

df Granada, nuneeedeto Mo* 
hmimtod t** 48; dvil feMuied by 
id.; bnysifeeuriiandiaf Moreoeo, 
attoeess, td, ; toHsMto wMI Cnstihsn 
; recovers Algailnsi ood 

fetoMtohu WMMotoli Mo* 
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bammed II , 46 j compelled to abdicate tb , 
dies in confinement 47 
Mohammed IV of Gunada succeeds to Ismllel 
1 1 40 , civil v^ais 47 , transactions respect- 
ing Oibialtar^ 49 j murdered b)! his African 
allies, *6. 

Mohanfined V of Granada, succeeds to Jusef 
i,f 50, makes peace with C ajtile and Fez, 
•4 ; dethioned, t6 ^ recoveis hts throne, 
54; takes pirt in the troubles of Castile, 
tb , truce with Henry 56 , internal ad- 

ministiation, ib 

Mohammed VI of Granada, rebels against 
Juset U,6J, usurps the'^crown, tb , war 
with Cavtile, tb , ciders liis brother to be 
beheaded, 67 

Mohammed VII of Granada, succeeds to 
J ijsef III , 68 , dethrailM, tb , restored, 
69 war with Castile, tb , again dethroned 
and restored, tb , finally deposed, 70 
Mohammed VHI of Granada, itturps the 
thione, 68 , attacked by John tl of Cas- 
tile, th , deliveied up and executed, 69 
Moh imniod IX of Granada, usurps the throne, 
70 , civil war, tb , murders the leading 
men of tlie city and flies, tb 
Mohammed \ of Granada, invited by maU 
contents, 70, triumphs over Mohammed 
IX , , war with Castde, 73 , does homage 

to Cahlile, 74 

Molflbinied, offended by Ismael I , assassinates 
him, 46 

Mohammed aben Humeya, proclaimed King 
of Cnnada and Cordova, lii ; his struggle 
and adventures, 121, 122 , assassinated, 122 
Moliiccis, Ihe, discovered by the Portuguese, 
105, dissensiuna between Spam and Portugal 
respecting them, tb , compromised, i06 , 
conqiK red by the Portuguese, tb 
Mondejir, Mirque<»s of. Captain General of 
Graiiad'i, ri iiion^tiates in favoui cl the 
M >ois 12 ) , wages war against them, t6 , 
supeise led, 122 * 

Monino iobcph, see Florida Blanca 
Montfcirit Duchy of, diasen*»ions respecting 
the siicccs''ion, 144 

MonUiinr, Duke of, commands under the 
Duki of Parma, 190 , takes Naples, tb , 
commands in Lombardy, 192 , supcrsededjj 
tb, • ^ ^ 

Mnote Video, taken by the English, 26(T 
. Montezuma, Emfitaror ot Mexico, 103 , hii^ 
tiansactions with Cortes, 104, killed in 
a tumult 105 * 

Montyuicl , taken by Peterborough, A7U 
Moon hir John, suceedfis to the command in 
PoitugaC 286, operitions in Spa^, 

289 , dGeala the Fieiich at Cor«tf«, 280 , 
billed, tb u « 'v. 

Moon, Of Moriscoes, name of tho 
Aiabs, 13 , thmir gt^nesa 
liphs of Cordova, 13, 19 , dtVtdMWtf J 
states, Hi subjeeiion to the ^ 

2fi, 27^ toi)ioAlinobates»3l4 ||«igiMEr 
into separate atateS.^I 
jtipnlaied by the capituliSm gf 
^ 83 ; <iapikilaUon violatedi 8i 



15. j nominal conversiOtt, tb [ 

emigrate tb , persecution under 1 
118, iiisurrewaim, 121, 122, dispe^ttl^ 
122, expuHloa under Philip III, Mk? 
142, 143 •• e / ' 

Moreau, Oeneral, bis success ggainitf 
coalition, 239, victory at Hoheohp^^, fl'' 
249 , Jims The allied sovereigns, 317 , killed^ 
before Dresden, tb 

Morla, governor of Cadiz, 280; iUtreiGdn 
Madrid, 289 

Moirocco, Empire of, founded, 25 ; eofi&dered 
^ by Abdetmuman, 31 ; singular kw St eue« 
cession, 127 * 

Moscow burnt, 311 

Moxarabes, The, ChnsliansonderMabomatfifis/ 
so call||^, 13; their mama lor martyrdom^ 

16 , consequences, tb, 

Mosarabic ritual superseded by CalMie^94[s 
J'avoured by Cardinal Xinienaa, 99 
Muley Abdallah, chooen king by the iSjbfth * 
* goutoi 122, imirdedlik lA ^ 

Muley Aly Abul Qrauada, succeeds 

to Moliammed X„ 75, truce with 
76 , ciut wars, 78, 79 , war With king* of > 
Spain, 78 , abdicate# 79 
Mtdey Hamet of Morocco, succeeds to Mulet 
, Mol<M|b| 128 ; restores 8obasban*s Wy, to. 
Mttlfy Hassan of Tunis, conquqret by BaiW* 
rossa. 111, restored, as a bpaniSu vassal, 
by Charles 1^ tb, * 

Muley Mahomet, usurps the Empire of Mos 
rocco, 127 , dethroned by Muley Molocb, 
tb , supported by SebasUan, tb ; batUo off 
Alca^ai^uivii, 128 

Muley Moloch of Moroceo, detbronee the 
usurper, 127 ; engages Sebastian at AJO^ 
^arquivir, 128 , bis coadact and dffatl^ ik 
Munstei, congress of, 155 
Murat, Joachun, Grand Duke of Berg, 269; 
Imrierial Lieutenant in Spam. 273 , uoadiiet 
at Madrid, 274, 276, 277 , King ot 
^80 , treats with the allied aov«|ieigae» 

321 

Murcia, submits to Ferdinand Ilh^ 37 ; , 
the insuriection of tbe^ Cb^Mierof, ) 
overran by Peterborough, 172 , tfecWNb 
Charles, tb , Unsubdued by 3k 
306, 310 

Murray, Sir John, sucpesaful IMgM 
312, besieges farragena, 3l4y3[3kpt 
siege, tb, , superseded^ Vj „ 

Musquiz, Miguel de, siuMd^e M ' 

mtmster of finaaoe, ^ 

Muzai oveifun* Nei^hera Akioetf*" 
sedes Tan^ t5 , eaoqueilne " 
called, tb ; 43 19 

Maze ben Abil ^ 

|ktftiigxbe«ui0^at^ib32 ; 
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French expelled, in\aded by the 
Ficnch, 117 ; defended by Ahi, %h ; re- 
%ibts the introduction Vf the Inquisition, 
132; MassimcUo’s in^^rlction, 156 ; put 
doi^n by Don Tohn, 157 ; disinclined to the 
Bourbons, 168; recenes^ the Imperialists, 
175 ; allotted to Charles VI., 181 ; assigned 
to Charles InfanU of Spam, 191; con- 
quered by the French, 246 ; Parthenopean 
republic, recovered by Ferdinand IV., 
247; again conquered by the Fiench, 260; 


Joseph Buonaparte made king, t6. ; traa|« 
ferred to Joachim Murat, 280. — See Ferm- 
Hand I, II, IV ; Alfonso II ; Frederick 
Nanaer, Ferdinand, anecdote of, 73 
Nasar Abiil Qiux, usurps the throne of Gra- 
nada, 46 , deposed, i6. 

Nassau, Lewis Count of, takes Mods, 124 ; 

besieged, th, \ capitulates, \h, 

^ssau, see William, and Maurice » 
NViarre (Navarra) qMts oB French vassalage, 

1 5 , becomes a ktAonif t6. ; united to Ara- 
gon, 24, seveied,28 ; transactions respecting 
the succession to Sancho VIL^ 36 ; united 
to Franc5, 41 ; severed, 48 ; sdaimed hy 
Ferdinand V. of S^in, 95 ; all south of^he 
Pyrenees united to Spain, 06 ; invaded by 
Heniy Jly 10^ the remaining cnortber^ 
portion united to Fiance, 135— >See Atnar, 
^^Sintho 1 , 11., III., IV , V . VI , VII. ; Qiar- 
cii I., II, HI., TV., V.; Fbrtun Ximenez ; 
Tbibalt I., 11. ; Henry 1 , 11., Ill ; Joanna 
I., II., Ill ; Charles I, 11., HI., IV.; 
Blanche I., II ; Leonora ; Catherine 
Necker, m nister of Lewis XVI., 228 ; con- 
vokes the States-Gcneral, t/i. ; dismissed, 
229 ; recalled, t6 ; resigns, 230 
Nelson, Lord, .^.SMbts at the battle off Cape 
St, Vincent, 214; expedition to Santa 
Crur, i&. ; defeats the French at Abonkir, 
246 ; conduct at Naples, 217 ; pursues the 
French and Spanish Oeots, 258; defpts 
them at Trafalgar, falling in the battle, h, 
Nemours, Duke of, conquers half Naples, 91 ; 
dissensions and war with Gonzalvo de C<r*- 
dova, 92 

Nethei lands (NiedGrt3ndc),pie,united to Spam, 
98,99:1%ltgious discontenTs and insurrection, 
11S,119,124,J^3 ; the northern provinces 
^separate fronmp southern, 126; the latter* 

• 6onfcjK>d on Archduke*), 137 ; levettto 
Spain, 14rX!9r harassed in the wars between ^ 
France and Spain, 149, 15$, 156, 162; 
portions ceded to France, 158, 161, 162 ; 

^chiet theatre of the succession war^ 170, 
176, 177, 178; allotted to the Em- 
pliforj 181 ; overrun hy the French, 234 , 
unfled to France, t5. ; recovered by Che 
^Ufes, 32! ; ipe-united to the Seven Jbp- 

* tmees, 824 

^ewfi^dlaiid, ceded to Engli&d, 181 

OrKe services in Spain, 

peac^eff, 368 

Nltar)^ a German Jesutt, goveros the Queea* 


Nohtka Sound, dissensions respecting it, 327 ; 
, settled, i/>. 

Normans, the, harass Spain, 9; repuKed, 15 
North, Lor^ Engli«.h minister, deceived by 
Florida wanca, 216; resigns, 221 ; returns 
to power, 222 ; coniludes the peace of 
Versailles, 

Nova Coloiqa, subject of contention between 
Spam and Portugal, 191, 197, 205, 213 ; 
exchanged, 214 

Nova Scotia, ceded to England as Acadie, 

181 

Numantia, siegf of, 2 

NuHa Elvira, wife of Sancho III. of Navarre, 
•succeeds to Castile, 22 

NuSo Fernandez, Count of C istile, supports 
the Oviedo reh^s, 17 ; murdered, t6, 

O. 

O'Donnpl, his exploits in Catalonia, 300 
created Count of Abishal, 308 ; vice-presi 
dent of the Council of State, tit ; member 
of the regency, tA. ; driven from Valencia, 
310; blockades Pampluna, 313 
0*Parrel, minister of the department of v\ar, 
274 ; continues under Joseph, 279 
Olavide, Pablo, head of the Carolina colony, 
211; his indiscretion, 212; punishment, 
i5. 

Olivarez, Gaspar de Guzman, Count ^ fa- 
vouiUe of Philip IV„ 147; cilled ffiant^* 
Duke, i6 ; harshness to his pretlecc«vors, 
tfi ; transaytions with England, 147, 1 18 ; 
Italian politics, 118, 149; rivalry with 
Richelieu, and war with France, 149 , pio- 
vokes a rebellion in Catalomi, 150; pro- 
vokes the Portugiie/e i evolution, 151 ; in- 
stigates plots against John IV , 154 ; dis- 
missed, 156 

01ivenza,oceded to Spam, 250 
Ommeyade Caliphs deposed at Damascus, 
11 ; established in Spain, t/* 

Opotto (Porto), proclaims the Ilnuso of Bra- 
ganza, 279; taken by Soult, 292; ic taken 
by Wellesley, 293 

Oporto, Bishop of, his intrigues, 185 , added 
to the council of^regency, i6. ; continued 
intrigues, 297 

Oran, taken by Cardinal Ximenez, 96 ; rc- 
I taken by the Moors, 176 ; recovered by the 
Spauiaids, 190; reputes the Moors, 227 
Orange, Prince of, see William 
Orders of Knighthood instituted, 32 
Ordofid^I. of Oviedo, rebuilds ruined towns, 
15#» • 

Ordo&o IT< of Oviedo, rebels agiinst his 
fother, 17 ; succeeds to him mGilicia, t6 ; 
to Garcia in^Oviedo, i5. ; changes his title 
to King of Leon, ; civil war, 

! Ordotio UI. of Leon, succeeds to Ramiro 
u 18 ; ftiatrhnoBial fiiaiftactions, tb ; war with 
tlie Moors, 

OHfaq% Duke of, bis Spanish eampaigo, 17$; 
dfaserufons with Philip V. and Princess Or- 
ainb 176 ; regent of France, 186 ; concludes 
the TripM Alliance, i$. : transactiooe with 

i 
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Orleans, Duke of, his plots agsiost L^ivit 
XVI., 229, 230 

Ormuz, taken by the Portugueze, 94 ; lost 
them, 151 

Oro|)esa, Count of, Charles II.’s Idlest minis- 
ter, 163 s thwarted by cabals, 

Orri, appointed minister of finance, 167 ; dlk- 
ftiissed, 177; recalled, 182; his measures, 
t6, ; dismissed, ib, 

Or»ini| PrinccNS of, Cdmarera Mayors 167 ; 
her unbounded influence, th . ; services to 
i^cwis XIV., 168; intrigues against her, 
169; banifeihment and return, 170; obtains 
ihe Duke of Orleans* recil, 176 ; induces 
Philip to form a Spanish ministry, 177 ; re- 
cals Oiri, 182; hopes to marry Philip, t5.; 
selects his §ccund wife, %b . ; strange scene 
with the new queen, >184; retires to 
Rmue, lb, 

Orthes, battle of, 321 
O^tiaburg, congress of, 153 
Ossuna, Duke of, Viceroy of Naples, con- 
cerned in Bedmar's plot, 145 ; disorders in 
his fi I St \iceroyalty, t5; ambitious schemes, 
ih , ; imprisoned by Olivarez, 147 
Oudenarde, battle of, 176 
Oufique, battle of, 29 

Oviedo, Kingdom of, founded by Pelayo, 10 ; 
merged in the kingdom of Leon, 1/.— See 
Pelayo; Favila; Altonso 1., II., 111. ; Fruela 
I ;^Auielio; Silo; Mauregato; Bemudo 
I. ; Uauiiro I. ; Ordouo I., 11. ; Garcia 

P. * * 

Pacheco, John de, favourite of Henry IV., 74 ; 
created Marquess of Villena, lA. ; his in- 
trigues, lb, 

Padilla, John de, leader of the Comunerot, 
100 ; his succe^s, 101 j defeat a^i execu- 
tion, tL ; his widow's perseverance, ib, 
Padilla, Marij do, Pedro's mistress, 53; de- 
claicd Ins wife, 56 

PalaloN, Joseph de, escapes from Bayonne, 
yy ; pioclaimed captain-general of Aragon, 
lb. ; defence of Saragossa, 282 ; defeated 
at TudeU, 288 ; second defence of Sara- 
gos&a, 29 1 ; sent prisoner to France, ib . ; 
leleascd, 320 , • j-a 

Pamplona surionders to Alva, 95 l surprised^ 
by the French, 273 ; blockaded by^Abis- 
bal, 313; surrenders, 315 , 

Paraguay, proposal for an exchange, 19o ; 
governed by the Jesuits, 197 ; resi^aiice^ of 
the Indians to any exchange, tb, ^xigilsion 
of the Jesuits, 209 ; iIl-consequ;^ces, 210 ; 
part cxchaiiged for Nova 
Paris, peace of, 205 ; capitulation pf, 

Parma, given m a Duchy lo tde Farnew, 
109 5 atoigued So Eliaabelk’y eWwl 
190 1 exchoa^H ^ 

assigned to her second son, 1 9 J » HJUlw 
to the Ci»alpln« republic, 253 ' 

Parque, Duke del, captain of JaaepiB^ar 
parte*! bo<W guard, 279^; eicapee 
Madrid, 282 * * ' 

Parthenopean republic, see NaMei 

SFaBii1i€f4c^39 < 


Paul 1II.| Pope, (Fameso) makes his son 
Duke of Parma, 109 

Paul IV., Pope, effcitcs Henry II. of France 
against Naples 117 ; makes peace with 
Philip IL, t5. • • • 

Paul V., Pope, recommends converting instead 
of expelling the Moors, 142 
Paul of Russia, his transactions with France, 
246, 247, 248 

Pavia, siege of, 107 ; battle of, tb, 

Pedro I. of Aragon and Navarre, succeeds to 
Sancho, 26; his conquests from the Moors, 76. 
Pedro n. of Aragon, succeeds to Alfonso 11., 
34; dqes homage to Rome, 16.; shaic^ in 
the battle of /«« Navat de Thloio, ib, ; en- 
grossed by his French aflairs, 36 
Pedro HI. pf Aragon, succeeds to James I., 
42 ; grants the Aragonese charter, ib. ; 
claims the kingdom of Sicily in right of his 
wife Constance, 43 ; obtains the island, 
1^. { war with France and Naples, tb. f 
Pedro IV. of Aragqp, su||^eds to Allonso IV,, 
50; war with Castit^i^^; despoils James 
111. of Majorca,,61 ; civil w'ars, tb. ; tran- 
sactions respecting his daughtes's marriage, 
56, 57 ; seizes upoof Sicily and the infant 
Aueen, tb. 

Pearo I. of Portugal, his first marriage, 49 ; 
att^hmgiit to Ifiez de Castro, fill ; re&cnt- 
ment and despair at her murder, 53 ; suc- 
ceeds to Alfonso IV., tb. ; vengeance on Ae 
assassins of Inez, tb, ; honours to her me- 
mory, ib, ; internal administration, 54 ; 
dies, 65 

Pedro II. of Portugal, his mothjer*s views ]n his 
favour, 158 ; disscn'»ions with hR '!irolher 
Alfonso V!., ICO; forces him to abdicate, 
tb. ; governs as Prince-regent, tb. ; peaco 
with Spain, tb, ; marriages, 161, 163 ; re- 
conciliation with Rome, 161 ; negotiations 
touching his daughter's marriage, 1 63 ; joins 
the grand alliance, 168; invasion of 3paio, 
T69 ; hypochondriac, ib, ; paralytic, 170 ; 
dies, 175 

Pedro of Castile, succeeds to Alfonso XL, 51; 
his cruelly, 52; civil w|r, 16.; suppoils 
Mohammed IV. of Granada, 54; matii- 
monial transactl'Ans, tb. ; contest Uith Henry 
ofTranstamai, (5., 55; stabbed by Henry, 
55 ; declares Maria de Padilla his lawful 
wife, 56 jem * • 

Pelayq, son of Favila, takes refaff in the As- 
turias, 10 ; King of Gijou,^.; conquests 
lirpm the Moors, i5.; King of Oviedo, ib. 
Perez^ Antonio, secretary of state and confi- 
dant to Philip II, 125 ; accused of an in- 
trigue with I^inceas Eboli, tb.i murder of 
Escovedo, >5. ; transactions respecting the 
Murder, i$6 ; escapes to Franco, 

Peru, first heard of, 96 ; conquered by Piaarro^ 
U3 ; distattiances, ib. 5 qncUed by Gasca, 

* ifi.; rebellion of Tupac Amaru, 219 1 , iosup ^ 
^ reetkw against the Cbr/es, 305f 319 ^ 

»Poscara, Marquess of, his campaigns agaifat 
tbi Ereoqb, 102, f07. 

TeseatoKii Uuim the nnrs^ 

her dervicsi^ i5» J . 

\Peie« «f JEfaMsier 41 iva/ with Suvedel^ Iff} 
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joins in Alberoni’s schemes airainst George 
I, 186 

Peterborough, Eirl of s^iK to Spun, 171, 
exploits tlure, %b \77^ ifti, 171, dissen 
sionj» viith daf Minas, 174, mission to 
Sd\oy, ffr recalled, ih 
PetronilUof Arigoii succeeds to RimiroTI, 
28, marries Uiymond of Barcelona, th , 
on his death resij^iis his patiiinony to their 
sons, 12 dies M 

Philip (bclipi) 1 of Navarre, (IV ofbraiice) 
iniriie') J anni 1 of Navarre, 41 , his per- 
se cuti 11 of the lemplirs, 46 
Philip II of Navarre, (V of Prance) usurps 
thi crown, 48 

Philip d 1 vieux III of Nivarre, marries Jo 
I anna 11, 48, shius in the battle of Rio 
Salado, 49 

I’hilip I oi C abtile, Archduke of Austria 
mimes loanni ol ^pun, 87 , acknowiedafed 
/ mt heir with her, 91 , dissensions with 
beidiiiand V , 92^93, a^knowled^jed king, 
93 , gives o9ence, 94 , dies, 95 
Philip II ol Spam, regent for his father, 113, 
his marnaltes, 115, 117, 121, succeeds to 
Charles I in the Ndlherlands, Spain, Kalyin 
states, and the In lies, 115, tiuee with 
Irince, U7, wacrenewed , hisskcruples^ 
touchui*sflf ddence against the #ope, 

, peace of Cercamp, i6 , names his 
bister (j iverness of the Nelheilands, 118 , 
measures for cxtirp iling heresy, tb sends 
Ah i to the Netherlands, 1 J 9 , persecution 
there, tfi , insuriectirn, 120 , iinprisonment 
aniV/^ath of •his son, tb , accusations of 
poisoning, 121, 126 , insurrection of the 
Moors, 121 , sends Don John of Anstiia, 
to supersede Mondejar, 122 , the Moors 
feubdued and disper'ied throughout Spam, 
?b , war with the lurks, 122 123 bupei 
sedes Alva, 124, Don John, guieinor of 
the Nelheilands, tb , distrusted, 125 , 
Prince of Parma gov einoi, 126, submission 
of the Southern Fiovinces tb , tr iiisactions 
with Sebastian, tb , 127 , claims the crowft 
of Pirtugal 12P, inliigues, t/ , invasion 
of Portuffil, 130, ae^wled^ed, 131, 
transactn ns there, tb , afiairs of the Nether- 
lands, 132, 133, 136 , wir with England, 
j^33, 134, transictions with France, 135, 
• perseofc^b n of Perez, 1 ib , \ragonesc re- 
bellion, 1^ consequent curtailment ol 
pi i\ lieges, fb , peace ot Verviiis, tb 
death tb , decline ot Spam under his go 
vernment, tb 138 his patronage of lite- 
ratuic and ihe arts, 138 
Philip III of Spun, succeeds to Philip 11, 
138, his docility 139, commits the ff**- 
i/ernmen^ to the JNl u cpiess of Denia, created 
Duke of Lerma, tb marrms an Arch 
duchess, tb , confirms tlie Nelheilands to 
the ArchdukeS) tb , transactions with Eng- 
land, 140, 146 , with the (Jnited Piovinces, 
140, 141, expulsion of Ifce Moors, 142, 143, 
transactions with France, 144 , Italian af- 
fairs, tb , 145 , faliof Lerma, 145 resigns 
his claim to Ausvia, 146 , iQVotve<l lu 
UfluT y Ycara* War, i6. ; dies^ tb. 


I*hiftp IV. of Spam, marries Elirahelh de 
g Bourbon 144 , succeeds to Philip III , 146 , 
attempts to govern, 147 abandons the 
powei to (^ount Olivarez, cieited i Duke, 
tb , triRlactions touching the English 
atch tb , 1 18 , renewed war with the 
nited Provinces 148 , Italian afiai s tb , 
wa wichsliince 140, 150 Catalonian 
lebellion 1)1,155,157, Portugueze revo- 
lution, 152 , representations against Oli- 
varez, 156, dismis^-es him tb commits 
the government to Don Lewis de Haio de 
Guzmin, tb NeTjolitan rebclli >u *b, 
1''7, peace with the United Piovinccs, 
157, Catalonian privileges cuitiiled tb , 
wai with Enghnd, tb peace f f the Pyre- 
nees 153 , cessation of war with 1 n gland, 
tb , war with Portugal, tb , 159 bis 
deuh and piovisions against a Bourbon's 
succeeding 159 

Philip V acknowledged by Spam and her de- 
pendencies, 166 first measures tb , 167 , 
inarues a princess of Savoy, 167 hci in- 
fluence, tb , acknowledged by all I urope 
except the Lmperor, t/ visit to Itdy, 
188 French inteiference tb , 169, 170, 
besieges Barcelona, 173, reverses tb , 
joins Beiwiik, 174, successes, tb,175, 
abrogates the constitutions of Aragon and 
Valencia, 176, dissensions* wdh the Duke 
of Orleans tb , appeals to the Nation 177 , 
forms i Spanish ministry th leveisis 178, 
joined by Vi^ndoine, tb , dec I arts he will 
never surrender his crown, 79 successes, 
tb , lequtred to chuse between Irinci uid 
Spam 181, peace of Utietcht tb recig- 
nised IS King of Spam and the Indies but 
without Lurupean dependencies, tb sue 
cession regulated, tb jeuu of Kastidt, 
th , peSce with Pirtigil 182 ihroi,ales 
Catdonnn ( onstitulion ib sec id mir- 
riage 183 dismi*:sil ol Piiicc Oi ini, 
J84, influence ot Ih new Q letn I \1 
bcroni piime imnistti lb) his iliiiinis- 
tration fuieign and domesti 186 1^, 

h)s dismissal, 187 , intngues and wars f)r 
It ilian interests, 188 189 190, 192 ibdi 
lates 188, resumes the c r own 189 Rip- 
, perda’s embassy tb and mmislr), tb , 
disiyissal^ 190, obtains the Duchy of 
Parma foi his second son, ib the Two 
t binlies m exchange for Parma 1 9 1 gua- 
fante^s the succession of Maria Ihcresa, 
tb tennis her inherit nice 192, war, 
ib ,»dicV 193 

Philip, Pnne of Orange, a prisonci at Madrid, 
133 

Philip, DuTf* of Parma, sc( ond son of Eliza- 
beth Farnese, maines Lewis W ’s daughter, 
192 , his inilitaiy exploits, ib obtains the 
• Duchy of Paima, 195 ^ dies, 207 
Philippines, the, discovered, 105 , colonized, 
137 

PhasDicians, the> plant colonies in Spam, 1 
Pichegru, Ocoeral, his military successes, 239 , 
transported to Cayenne, 245 
Piedmont, vgmndeteA to Fmncej 240 i ttnltid 
to Oisal^ii# 203 * 
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Pitt, William, Karl 6f ChatHnst, mliitatSr «f Padr6 X/II ; Fardmand ; Joboi I l!f i 
bnghnd, 200 , hia transictioos with Spa^fi, IV, V ; Joseph, Maria 
tb , 204 , success against France, 20*1 , re- Pragmatic sancyon guaranteed, 191 
signs, 204 Prague, coDgre%^( 312, 315 

Fitt, William firikt takes offlce, , negotia Presburg, peace of, 259 * 

tions touching Nootka Sound, 227 , enemy PultUsk, battle of, 265 
ot the French Revolution, 251; resigns, Pyrenees, the, peace or, 15S, battles of, 315 
^ , returns to office, 256 , dees, 261 
Plus VI Pope, purchases peace with Prance, ^ 

243 , leaves Rome on the proclamation of Ramillies, battle of, 174 
the republic, 24G Ramiro I. of Oviedo, succeeds to Alfonso If , 

Pills \ 11, Pope, made prisoner by Napoleon, 15, defeats the Mooi% %b , repulses the 
297 rck asc 1 and restored, 321 Normans, tb 

Pizarro Irincisco, projects the conquest of Ramiro 11 of Leon, succeeds to Alfonso IV, 
Peru 112 his rliflBcuJties, td , success, 17, civil wars, ib success and cruelty, 

113 , broils with hi5 associates, tb f assas- %b,, war with the M or«, ih 

sinatc 1 tb Ramiro 111. of Leon, succeeds to Sancho I., 

Pizuio, Gonzalo, his rebellion, 113 19, civil war, 20 

Plat) Ki\ei de la, discovered, 105; disputes Ramiro I of Aiagon, inherits Angon from bis 
touching the noi them bank, 163 afather, 22, Sobrarbe and Hibagorza ^roni 

Pocuck, 7\dmiral, takes the Havartnah^ and » his brother, i6 , his wars, tb , conquests 

I rini iad 203 froib the Moor^, tb ; 4kfe ited and si iin 23 

Poiteis, latileof, 10 Ramiro 11 of Aragon, called from the clois- 

Pomoal, Sebastian Tosd de Carvalho e Mello ter to succeed Alfonso 1 , 28 marries, 

Mirque'NS of minister of Joeeph, 197, pre- tb , on the birth of a dangh*ter abdicates, 

VIOII& careei, ib , jealous yt England, 198, ^and returns to his monastery , /f/ 
uieasurcs in consequence, , attacks the Ranuccio, Prince of Parma his claim to tho 

Jisuils, 201 , effects their expulsion, 202, crowti of Portugal 12*^ 

disscnsioos with Rome, tb , exertions to Basffhit, peace of 181, Congftss assembled 
lepulsc ^ Spanish invasion 204 , his re- there dissolve 1, 246 
forms niiliUry naval, and civil, 205, 206 , liatisbon peace ot 163 
Bra/ ban views, 213 , attempts to altei the Raymond (Kimon^ IV of Barcelona acquires 
liw ol sicccssion, lb , iiripopular, j^i4, French ptovinces, 28, divides hia do- 
icsigns, , tieatment by Maria, i6 , minions, 76 

Pt iiipc y defeats Sertoniis, 2 , beloved m Raymond V of Barcelona, marnes^Mfbnilla 
Span tb of Aragon, 28, thiows off his Frcuch vas- 

Poplum Sii Home takes Buenos Ayres, 263 , salage, it 

lo ( ■» it, lb recalled 266 , Recared, the Visigoth, makes bi» subjects Ca- 

Portoeairtro C 11 dual, gained by d' Har- tholics, 5 

(offrt 161 piime minister to*Philip V, Receswinth, the ViMgoth, allows the inter- 
If lis^ustcl with French interference, marriage of Goths and Spaniards, 5 , 

will ii iw to Toledo 169, induces Toledo Reductions, (he, Jesuit estiblishmenU in 

ti UcUic loi ( hirles, 174, rejoins^Phiiip, South America, 197, decay 202 210 

177 Regency of Portugal, ippomted by Prince 

PoitiRici rtered in exchange for Gibraltar, ' regent, 269 , dissolved by Junoc, 272 re- 
222, npilscs the i nglish, 244, freed instated by Daliymple,^8>, dihvennions 
lio n Ccbiiial restrictions, 320 with Wclling^n 297, sul jec|gd to him, 

Portu^ il c >unty of, given to 3 lieresa, and 299 

Ihiiry (f Besangon, 26, foundation ^ Regency of Spam succeeds to the Central 
the mon iiehy, 29 coiistitution^stal^ished, JuntOj 296, dissolved by the C */<*« 

30 ittainc its full dimensions, 39 , man- selected from council of st** r,'^8 , 

limi di tovenes, 67, 73, 81, 88, 93 , On* posed by the Cories, ind another appointed, 
cntil empire, 94, height ot j^spcrity 319, negotiations with Feidinand Vll , 

an 1 commencement of decline, united 8^, 325 

to Spun, 110 possible advanpge^ 131 , Requesens, Governor of the Netheilanda, 
loses her colonies, 135, 148 f disaffection 124 

to Spam, 151 , proclamatiq|ikf John IV, Revolution, Trench, originates in hnaiicial 
152, interruj tioii of inter^urse with embarrassments, 227 , convocation of States 
Horde, 160, 161, dedme ot the army, General, 228, three estates unite into a 
169, 204, remodelled and improved, 206, Natiuna}Aq^embl),229, sweeping changes, 
292 , distiesa froi& the earthquake, 198^, . tb ; vacillation of the Iving, ib , destruc- 
partitioned by treaty of Pootaioebleav, tion of the Bastilc, tb , coiiinienccment of 
268 , occupied by the French, t6. , tiiiwxed « emigration tb , insurrection of the 5ih 
to France, 272 , insurrrectton, 278; evteo- 1 October, 2 30, K^ng and Assembly icinove 
ated by the French, 286 , invcddd by Mas- J to Paris, tb , ascend^cy of the Jacobins 
lena, 298 , evacuated 303 ; begins ta re- and the populace, tbJ demncratic coosti- 
cover, d^.--Se6 thervia ; AlMm hf It , , tiitSon, tb , acceptedr by Lewis XVL, tb ; 
lll,lV,*V.,VCjS«^C,n«f ' tIOmw of (toe popdace, 231 5 Kwg’ 
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INDEX. 


flight and recapture, tb , } Constituent As- 
sembly succeeded by the Legislative, 232 ; 

with Austria and Prussia, tb,, insui- 
icctionofthe 10th of AuBusi^i&.; imprison- 
ment of Lewis XVL, } ascendency oi 
the Jacobins, tb , massacres of September, 
r6. ; conquests, 234 ; National Convention, 
tb,f Republic proclaimed, tb , tint and 
execution of the King, tb | wai with Eng- 
land, Holiiiid, and Spam, 236; reign ol 
'i'dror, 217, invasions and insurrections, 
tb . triumphs, 239 , fall of the Jaco- 
bins, 210 , Directoiidl Constitution, 241 ; 
divisiins and violence, 245 ; arrogance 
and weakness of the Directoiy, 246, 247; 
ov ei throw n b) Bnonspartc, 24/ 

Rhine, confederation ol the, established by 
Napoleon, 260 , dechres against him, 317 
Ribigorza, given by Saiicho III. to his son 
Gonrilo, 23, united to Aragon, t/>. ^ 

Ricidos, governor of Catidonia, inVades 
France 2i7 • ^ 

Richelieu, Cardinal, minister of Lewis XIIL, 
149 , intrigues against fl^^in aqd Austria, 
ib. ; declai gs wai , tb * ; hostile measures, t6., 
151, 155 ; dies, 150t^ 

Rippcrda, Baron, his origin, 185 ; Alberoni^ 
financial advi«cr, afi. ; intrigues agagist Al- 
bcioni, 187 i-gains Elizabeth’s favoer, |f9 j 
h\s lnl^'>lon to Austria, tb ; ministry, tb*^ 
disgncc and iinprKonmenV 100 ^ escape 
and adventures, tb* 

Robcspierte, acquires supremo powei, 233; 

his Cl lines, tb , 234, 237, 239 j and fall, 240 
Rocking^ *n, Marquess of, prune minister, 
232 , pacific views, ib* 

Rocroi, iMttle of, 156 

Rodenc, the Visigoth, deposes Witiza, 6 ; story 
of la Cava, tb., 7 ; defeated by the Arabs at 
Guadalete, 8 

Rodney, Admiral, defeats the Spaniards and 
relieves Gibraltar, 217 ; defeats the French 
in the West Indies, 220 
Roliza, battle of, 284 

Roinan'i, Marquess de la, sent with Spanish^ 
troops to Poland/(264 , escapes and returns 
to Spam, 287, 288 ; rc-organizcs routed 
tioops, 2S8 ; transactions ^ iih Moore, 289, 
^290; sei vices in Galicia, 291, 292, 294; 
j^his Wellington, 299 , dies, 302 
Rbme maL^'* alliance with Spaniards, 1 , con- 
quers Spain, stprmed by the Imperial- 
ists, 108 ; republic proclaimed by the 
French, 246; sui renders to the English, 
247 ; taken and annexed to France, 29V 
RoohOf Sir Geo qiig takes Gibraltar, lb9 
Roussilton, the Aragonese monarchy, 

pawned by John II. to I.<ewis XL, 86 ; re- 
stonKl by Charles \ HI , tb* , joins m thn 
Catalan rebellion, 161 ; ceded to France,! 58 
Rudolph IL, Emperor, succeeiU Maxunihan 
<1., 144 

Ryawick, peace of, 164 

• 

S. 

Saavedra, appointed funster, 252; resigns, 
tb. i president ut th\ aopreme 279 1 
naemoer regency, 296 , 


I Sagutftum, Its siege by Hannibal, 2 
I St. Bartholomew, massacre of, 124 
SL^omingo, discovered, 86 ; colonized, 87; 
pait ceded to France, 164; insurrection, 
239 ; rtn^der ceded, 240 ; negroes mas- 
ters of the island, 255 
St. la^, Knights of, their insUtution, 32 
St. Jonn of Jenisalem, Knights of, besieged by 
the Turks in Rhodes, 110; capitulate, tb.; 
receive Malta and Tnpoli, tb ; services 
against the 'Fuiks, tb ; bcNieged by the 
Turks, 122; suriendcr Malta to Buoiii- 
partc, 246 ; their estates confiscated, 251 
St. John, gains Anne’s conkdince, 177; 
minister and Loid Bolingbioke, 179 ; his 
policy, tb., 180, 181 

St. Salvador, first island discovered by Colum- 
bus, 86 

St. Sebastian, seized by the French, 272 , be- 
sieged by Graham, 313 ; taken, 315 
St. Vincent ceded to England, 205 
St. Vincent, Cape, battle of, 244 
Salado, Rio, battle of, 49 
Salamanca, forts taken, 309 , battle of, tb* 
Sancha of Leon, mariies Ferdinand I. of 
Castile, 22 ; succeeds to Beimudo HI , tb. ; 
gives h^ jewels to equip an army, 23 
tSancho succeeds Arnar, as Count of Sobrarbe, 
15 ; conquers part of Navaiie, tb ; casts ofl 
his French vassalage, tb. 0 
Sanebo I. of Navarre, succeeds For tun Xi- 
mcnez, 17; his conquests, tb. 

Saucho II. of Navarre, succeeds to Garcia II., 
and defends l^mplona against Alnixii/oi, 20 
Sancho IH of Navarie. succeeds to Garcia Ilf , 
20; obtains Castile in right of his wife, 22 , 
conquests from the Moot s, tb. . div ides his 
dominions amongst his suns, tb. 

Sancho IV of Navarre, succeeds to Garcia IV , 
22 ; murdered 24 • 

Sancho (of Aragon) V. of Navaire. succeeds 
to Ramiro I. in Aiagon, 23 , w ir with the 
hloors, tb, ; proclaimed King of \i\ant, 

' 24; falls m battle with the Moois, 26 
Sancho VI. of Navarre succeed', to G uci i \ , 
32 ; his conquests, tb. 

Sancho VH. of Navarre, succeeds to Sancho 
VI., 33; matriiDuDial expedition to Mo- 
locCD, 34, disappointed and detained, tb*; 
ieturns hqpiCy >6. ; exploits at the battle of 
/as Aavas de Tolosa, tb ; internal adininis- 
(( tration, 36 ; adopts James 1. of Aragon 
tb, 

Sancho f>^of Leon, seeks medical advice iti 
Cor(brva,'<|8 ; seizes the crown by Abderrah- 
man IH.'s^help, 19; civil wai^, %b.; war 
with Cordot ^>6. ; poisoned, tb. 

Sanebo IL 'Castile, adopts the Ctd, 23: 
succeeds co Ferdinand 1. m Castile, ilf 
war with Aragon, tb, ; de<poils his brothf 
ktbp ; and sister, 24 : murdered, tb. f 
Sio<^ 111. of Castile, auceeeds to Alfc 
VIL,3l 

^Sancho IV. of C^lle. Second smi of Alfonso 
X.t hti robeSlion, 40 s intrigues, 41 ; de- 
clared heir, tb,; rebgU again, tb , ; usurps 
the 4tow% tb , ; elyil warb, 44 ; war with 
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Sancho T. of Portugal, ayic&eeds to 
34 ; his zeal for iaternal welfare, ib . : eu* 
larges his dominions, ib, * 

Sancho II., of Portugal, succeed to Alfonso 
11., 36; conquers Blm, t6i'^fpvil troubles, 
3S ; deposed by Pope Innocent IV., ib»; 
ilie.s to Castile, ib, ; returns #lfh an army, 

^ ib, ; compelled to retreat, ib.^ * 

San Juan, deserted and muniered by bts troops, 
288 ' 

San|a Coloma, Count of, viceroy of Catalonia, 
ordered to punish disorders^ 150 ; killed in 
a tumult, ib, 

Santa Cruz, Marquess of, defeats the French 
fleet, 132; subdues the Azores, tA; com- 
mander of the Invincible Armada^ 134; 
dies, tb, 

Santarem, siege of, by the Almobades, 33 ; 

Massena takes post there, 299 
Saragossa, battle of, 178; city besieged by 
Lefeb\re, 2S1 ; repulses him, t5. ; ^aiti 
besieged, 289 ; capitulates to Lasnes, 2^\ ; 
recovered by Mina, 314 
Sardinia, taken by James II., of Aragon, 48 ; 
disturbed with civil wars, 57, 62; taken by 
the English, 176 ; allotted to the Emperor, 
181 ; conquered, by the Spaniards, 186^ | 


evacuated, 188; exchanged for Sicily, iA.>iSobeilfB, her regency sif Cordova, 20; dies 


king of, claims the Milanese, 192 ; makes 
alliance •with Maria Theresa, ib,] transac- 
tions with republican Prance, 234, 243, 
246 ; obtains Genoa, 324 
Savary, General, lures Ferdinand VII. to Bay- 
onne, 275 ^ 

Savoy, Duke of, marries a Spanish Infanta^ 
137; designs upon Montferrat, 144; upon 
Mantua, 149 ; joins the Grand Alliance^ 
172 ; share in the Succession War, i5., 
175 ; named next heir of Spain after Philip's 
offspring, 181 ; obtains Siciy with the 
royal title, ib . ; exchange! Sicily for Sar- 
dinia, 188. — See Sardinia, kings of 
Saxe, Marshal, his successes, 194 
SaxC'C'obiirg, Prince of, his cam{>aigns against 
the Fiench, 236,237,239 
Scliutibrunn, peace of, 294 
Scipio gains the hearts of the Spaniards, 2 ; 

expels the Carthaginiaffs, ib, 

Sebastian of Portugal, hi.s birth, 115 ; suc- 
ceeds to John III., 116; ed\g;ated by iBe 
Jesuits, 126 ; views as to India, ^6.; ex- 
cursion to Africa, ib , ; application of Mulqy 
Mahomet, 127 ; expedition to ^lorocco, 
ib,] battle of Alca^arquivir, - ^ 
touching his death, ib, 

Sebastians, several pretended, 
whom perplexes half Europe 
Segovia, murders a deputy to U 
Selim^ Sultan, refuses help to 
Moors, 121 ; attacks Malta, 122 
Senegal, ceded to EiOgland, 205 
Sertorius, long ipainUdns himself in Spsui^ 2 
Servilius, procures the assassination jnfvVi* . 

natiis, 2 ^ ‘ 

Seville/ itn iadepei||ient k,kig|dogi,M9ll j 
diiced the'^oraiddlwii 25 1 
hy to 


doubts 
one of 



kn^le^ged supreme, 27$ » fVbm 

the FfehthySlO^^ ; i 

Shelburne, Lord, pritne minlsldr, 222 ; con-; . 

' eludes peace qrMti the United States, ift.; pre^' ; 
Hmitiiaty Iresty ^Ui||firi$ice and Spain, 

Sicily, coiuraered 1^T3narles of^ Anjou, 42 ' 
murdet m the Fttncli/callcd Sicilian 
pers, 43 ; submits to Pedro HI. of Aragon^'! 
ib,] severed from. Angon, ib,; united to, 
Aragon, 64 ; 'rebelfionsr, 157, 162 ; aekndw. , 
ledges Philip y. 166 ; allotted to the Duke 
of Savoy, ISf invaded by the Spaniards, 
186; exchanged for Sardinia, 188; con- ', 
querod by the Duke of Parma, 190; con- 
firmed to him, 191; Ferdinand IV^ takes 
refuge there, 246, 260 

Silo of Oviedo, sitccceds to Aurelio, 12 , 

Silveira, Antonio de. iii'^ defence of D*u, 106 
Silveira, his con flic is with the French, 292 ; 

• pursues Soult, 293 

Singcric, the Visigoth,^ murders AtaiilF^and 
uljfrps his IhAiie/^"; 

Sisebert, the Vjq^oth, conquers Mauritania, 

6 

Smith, Sii* Sydney, foiis Buonaparte before 
Acre, 247; escorft the Portugueze royal 
family to Brazil, 269 


r^ordbiending Abdelmelic t\hcr son, 21 

Sobrarbe, kin^om of, founded, 12; royii^lino 
extinct, 14 ; absorbed in Spanish March, ' 
ib,j given by Sancho HI. to Qonzalo, 22; 
united to Aragon, ib, 

Sobrarbe, Fucrot de, Aragonese code of laws, 
14 

Solano, Francisco de, Marquess^of Socorro, 
commands the Spanish troops in Portugal, 
270, 272, 274 ; killed by the Cadiz popn-' 
lace, 277 

Solyman, Sultan, sends succours to the Indian,'', 
Mahometans, 106 

^onora, gold mines discovered, 218 

Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, defeats tlie Spa«. 
niards, 288 ; pursues Moore, 290 ; de- 

I feated at Corufia, ib . ; overruns Galicia, ibt j- , 
invades Portugal, 292 ; driven thCnce, 293 
major-generaLto Joseph, 296 ^j^uccesses iul 
Estramadura,*303 ; defeated by Beresf^^ 
ib,] summoned to Germany, 312; impenl|p^ 
lieutenant in Spain, 314 ; foiled 
lington, 315, 316, 321, 322^^,^ . 

Souza, the brothers, their ci04SiPr29r, 3$1 ' . 

Spain (Espafia), description of, 1 ; cbolei^t with. , 
the Carthaginians, ; with the Rprnahs, 2 ; 
sfi Roman proviticf, ib, y invasion < of tho l 
northern barbariane, 3$' Qoth¥c monarchy ? 



. ' warn fifbora and Cbri$tianV>;ftV« . 

'Gordqiir% .l9vlodo; Loon^- Mgvarro, 

^ Afagoux sovuniignty' of Jlto : AlmOfavidnSiV.; 
26 i toe A(mohades> 3t ; ' Oiranada, 97 

tiHon of alit Sjpai^^^^ 








i off iH« 140, 146, 

8tiai«^r, 6^3 , 
mMUMr«s, 1207, 000, |tti iniurrection 
bi dufinsslft, 000 
ttM^iiMibergi Count, comfiiHunls un^or the 
[ Atehdiiilce, 170 1 defeats f*hilip, 178 * battle 
of Bnbuf^ga, 170 , tctieaU to Catalonia, tb 
Si<nsll<^, Gencial Mipersides Galway, 176 , 

^ de^ttUa Philip 17B , idviscs cutting him off 
frpm France , tb , surpi ised at Bfihu«ga,179 
Sbnngford, Viscount his nog< ti aliens at Us 
bon, 267, 260 and lu Bia/ 1 306, 31 1 
Succession, law of in Porlugil, 30 , unerr- 
rtin respecting colUterah, 63, 129 , pecu- 
liar In Mo-orco, 107 , 'n Austria^ 180 , 

*• modidcation of the Salic l|iw in bpain, 181 , 

^ 'lllspoleon’t disregard dt 0iat igpdthcalton, 

076 • , ^ 

boobet, Marshal, his 4u<jce«s in Aragon, 300 , 
i repoiaed m Valenoia, tb , success ui Cata 
lohia, 304 ,‘ mcValencia, 305, rcreate^7 
Duke of ^mfera, tb , relie\ec Farrs^iia, 
,314, evacuates Valencia, i6 , transactiCSts 
with herdinand, 322 ^ 

SiUtVl, the, invade Spain, 3, subjugated by 
Wattia, tb 

StlibtiNu the Visigoth, ftnally expels the 
5, muideied, t6 

brs campaign against the French, 

" " ‘ ' ipvftdtd by Ftaace, 246 , called 

s^epidilld, lib $ endeavours to re- 
Jip nf^ ppBri0it«ucir, 003 , Ihtona- 
Ji msmfef, 10 

f^ystiicrt, Cbfohlsi, dffBpai%aiigi4 monopoly, 
iQjurioas Whitist sbh was in- 
^ ^4inMioua,f4 , ruinous afler the expulsion 
L ibe Moor»i 143 ; cause of msurrectioi^ 

^ # 

T, 

,*’0lther Hernando de, Isabella's con- 
arti0 the introduction of the In- 



tbildoWe, fb« murdera his brother, 

4i adltfegates the ttuCVi, tb 
Tfle^, ^legitimate daughter of Alfonso VI. 
ef pi^dei receives ibe country of Portugil 
OR leareMg Heary of Besan^on, 26 is- 
sumes the government on Heni> s dc ith, 
28} wel^bnlh the Almoravidcs th civil 
war udih^her eon, tb , defeated iid im- 
prisoned, tb, 

Theudns, ffrst elective Visigoth king of Spain, 
4 

Tbibalt (Teobaldo) I of Navarre, ( ount of 
Champagne, succeeds to Sane ho VII , 0 , 
commands a crusade, tb internal admi- 
iHbiratum, 37 

ThibaU 11 of Navarie, smccids to Ilnbilt 
1,41, marnes a daughter ut St lewi«, 
tb , accompanies him to i uii / 
fitsit, peace 265 

nascalans, the, their war ind dliiice with 
Cortes, 104 

TobagO) ceded to England, 205 
Toledo, capital of the V isi^oil s, 5 s iricii lei s 
to Uie Arabs, 8 , an independent kii g turn, 
21 , oonqut^ied by Attonso VI , ii d ina Ic 
the metropolitan see of Spain 24 tits 
S the lead in the mam ppcpon ot i he Coutune 9 1 s, 
100, 101 , doclares tor the Aichduk* 11 lllc^, 
174 

Toledo, Garcia de, relieves Malti 122 tf- 
fends Philip, 130 

Tolosa, h ittle of /a» mv ft th 34 t onimemu- 
rated by the Spanish chuicl 35 
Tories Vedras, the lines ol, 2J7 their lU 
ieiice, 299 „ 

Toulon, proclaims Lewis \ VII 237 cilK 

in the Lnglish and Span ird«>, ib lecovd 
ed by the lepubluans, 238 
Toulouse, Count of, blockades Hauelom 17 >, 
retieatB^r6 

Foulo se, battli of, 322 
1 'wfalgar, battle ol, 258 
Trant, Col , awes Soult, 292 t i es ml c 
French hospital irom Com i 1 2 H 
Treaty, Partition, fiist, 164 , it n I H > 
Trinidad taken by the English, ..Oi re:»ioK I 
tb , again take^ 244 

Toms, taken by Charles I 111 , nsUrol m 
vassalage to Muley Hassm tb t ikm ly 
|x« Don iqbn, 123, letakm by tli links, 

t6. 

|(Tupac Amaiti, bis dtbcent 219 in>»uriec- 

I iioii, tb 

Turks, Vphe, assist the Cambsyans 10f> 
thiwiteltGermai \, 109 rvcriun Hungirv 
110 , pelre With bpaiii 222 
Tuscany (l^cana), rivniion ot assured to 
Elizabeth^arnese, 188 190 , given to the 
Duke okLorraina 191 , to the Fiince of 
Parma 10 exchange lor his petrimuoy, 249 

* u.* 

cmhO^Vm of 269 

,i7||^^Ary;oimik, a lawful msurreettotiji so 
**• SttWpNigi 




«licgiUiiee . 

France, ib,y iwi4i‘ _., 

naval success^ 188^ 140 ; ilfjjgillAiil 
peace, 141 ; twel«t;feii»? 
ib.; war reMwed, 

Portugiieze and Spanifeh 148, 150; 

peace with Spain, 157 ; v«iiar4|^dilf4 i«wi« 
,\1V., 161, 162, 164, 169« m ; revidttii^ 
, 224; ci»ihfi(r 

^l^cbegru, 
JC, |A.5 An- 


fomented by France, 
Prussia, ib * ; cooquerad 


239, 240 ; the Batavian repuUiv, 
^o-Kussian invasion, 247; given as the 
kingdom of Holland to Levis fiuonimarie, 
260.-^ee Holland 

United States, the, acknowledge^y France, ■ 
215 ; Spain, 216 ; Hnglaod, 2^;purtfh4se 
LfiuUiana of Buonaparte, 255 ; tlie Floridas 
of Spain, 326 

Univer^lty, the, of Salamanca, founded by 
Ferdinand 111., 37 ; of Lisbon and of 
Coimbra, by Dennis, 47 { of Alcala, b^ 
Cardinal Ximenez, 99 ; ef"Goiinbra,4vforinea 
bv Pombai, 206 ; excdoUs ef the atudentsi 
2^83, 287 

Urraca, heiress of (he Count of Aragon, marries 
the Count of Navarre, 15 

Urraca of Castile, marries ft^m^ond of B\r- 
gy . . ly, with Galicia 6>f her portion, 
succeeds to Aifun.««o 'VI,, tb.} second mar* 
riagc, dissensions and divorce, iby, 27 ; 
domestic wars, 27 ; war with the Moors, 
ib. 

Ursins, Madame des, see Orsini. 

Utrecht, peace of, 181 * • 

Uzudu, Duke of, supplants I^rma, 145 



'I . 

asffl- 

172 Kn 

Spidn, 1781 


VfMSttCin, \ 

dependent tinder Fertlltfand, , 
vnodued, 311 ; recovers under i 
of BolivAr, 319 ' 

Venice (Venezia), assisted by Manit^Vjj 
the Turks, 94 ; jealous of Portugnmm''! 
tb^ 106 i loses Cyprus, 122 ; shares 1 
battle of Lepanto, 123 ; conduct Uiwandi 
pretended Sebastian, 132 j Bedmar'^ ^ 
foiled, 145 ; ovecnip, by the Frmm^, 15 
assigned tn Aus^ 
k«ngd|0jA:cf 259 ; reatontd W f " 
324 ' 

Yergennes, Count ' 1e, imdistitf |sr 
aflTain of Lewis XVI.,,^ai3| 9^ ' 
for^peace, 222; int^qes. ^wijdi thg , 
^pubrican^ 224 1' < 

yenion, Admiral, takes Porto ^llo,; 
Versailles, pdUce of, 222 /' 


explores tod 


Vervins, peace of, 137 


V. 

Valdivia, Pedro de, conquers Chili, 114 
Valeiu’ij, conj^uered from the^ Moors, by 
James 1. of Aragon, 37 ; insurrecdon, 100, 

101 ; liberties abridged, 102 ; expulsion dj J Villnrs, Markh^'^^^di 
tiie Moors, 141, 142, 143; overrun by r* lands, 177^ 'l7fi' 180 , 


Vespuccio, Amerigo, 
coolinent of South Amerinl^ 89 
Victor, Marshal, Duke qf 

Bbke, 288; Cuimjhh.29d^ ^ 
297,300 . ^ V . ' 

Vienna, peace of, 

Villa Francs^ *' 

144 ^ dgf<i 
Villa Vigdsa, 


Peterborough, 1/2; acknowledges the 
Arctidokc Charles, ib . ; subdued by the I 
Duke of Orleans, 175; constitution abro-^' 
gated, 176; repulses Snehet, 300; con- 
quered, 308 ; evacuated, 314 
Valencia, city, taken by the Ct'f, 24; evacu- 
ated by his widow, 26 ; insurrection brmtks 
out, 100; repulses Mopcey,' 280*; capitu- 
lates to Suchet, 30.5| ^ 

Valenzuela, favourite of Marianne of Austna, 
16 1 ; banished, 162 . ~ 

Vallette, la. Grand Master of StVohj|, his de- 
fence of Malta, 122 ' . 

Valteline, the, intrigues and ^ raflicta for ite* 
povseshion, M8, 149, 155 :\ 

Vandals, overrun Spain, 3 ; retiiovc to Afriie|| 
ib, ^ 

.Vaudamme, Oenergl, defeated and taki 
Vanegatb forbidden to oo-opCfa^'^'tdf^l 
.'.^iwand Cuesta, 




Vidavei^, Cottot of^ Biluisd^ fp ' 
regent, 256 } Ms pei«iqioiii^4 
dies, 262 ) 

Villeneute, Admkid, eludes 
letted by Uklder, 
featod by Nelson pff 
Villeroi, Marsbal, defea^'d^^^Pl 
Vtmeiro, battle 
ViriiMus, his 
Visigotba (We^t^Go' ' 

establish (Mr 
•odepe^entpfjl 
see Ah' " 

■}i\i 



f TtffQlhi ijli>fug«tif Che Miuu 
f»1|M{»CbpWwM|«Ki 49 kin^i 

^ theff^klriike efiencter^ 

Cfaeir Allegiance to l^to, 

Gtfkrd^, descHj 239 ; defeated, 288 
Sir Robert, minister to George Land 
-M «jf>l ; bis pacific policy, %b ; compelled 
p«J^,4potAre war against Spam, tb 
. ^|pii)|9ba| the Visigoth, raluctantly accepts the 
hia measures, tb,; retires to «a 
nfM^ry, 16. 

^en Years’, W, 200^ 204, 206 
Sfieeesslen, from "167 to ISl 
Thi^ Vicars’, 146, 149;. 160, 165, 

^ g^, l^r Arthur, tSitds In Portogat, 283/ 
of Rohza, ^S4 ; and Vimetro, *b,. 



8, wl^ETSira^pgrte, 
i^randLCg* 
int ofSercelona, IT 
eAOnMige, <»rnes the impc- 
r|fdlfmid^li5 , serves Mar- 
fltgs to Germany, tb ; invades 
iaui, tb, , foiled by Alva, tb , 
^ beads t/be tpsiyrrection, 120 ; successes and 
^ ^ nver^, 123, 124 ; transactions with the 
BrdIbAl nobt^ the Aichduke Ernest, ahd 
thelCmceof Aojou, 124, 125, 126; /asas- 
smAted, 132 

Wdtiami Prlgce of Orange, (HI. of England) 
tAmea Stodtholder, 162, checks the pro- 
girets jii IhCwis XIV , tb , 164 , elected 
King orEagland, I6d , negotiations touch- 
ing the 8pan:tsh succession, 164, 165 , con- 
elttdes the Grand Alliancp, 167 ; dies, tb, 

Witiga, the Visigeih, bis tyranny, 6 , and de- 

posah tb, 

Wolsey, Cardinal, transactions re-pecung his 
pretensions to the Papacy, 102, 107, de* 
tac^s Henry VIll. from Charles 1 , 107 

X. 

f imeiia, widow of the Cid, her defence of 
Valencia, 26 ; and retreat to Castile, tb 


anpersgded, «6 $ ccmmander-in-chiefeilPoryvXimenez, Cardmal, assists to procure the 
. . ^ . • regency of Castile foi Ferdinand V, 95, 


tttgal, 293^diivea Seult from Opdrto^b j 
1^15* Cuesu^ tb,; battle of Talaveia, tb,; 
kO Mated Viscount Wi^mgtob, tb , measures 
^‘®Mbr1)ie defence of Pbrtiiga), 297 , retreats, 
L .ei298 ; battle of Bmaco, tb ; lines of Torres 
tfedsair 239$ obfains authority over the 
' ^bj, drives Idessena out of Portu- 
f I bmckaife* AlmeMla, tb ; battle pf 

d* 0i|or, ib, ^ takei Ciudad Red^ 
Sl^paiM titles, 307; an earl, 
^ ^amanca, 
gwf kammanue, tb, ; enters Ala- 
pMiKcbiefof the Spa- 
i at Inigos, 310, 

_ il, tb , Portugue/e hoimurs} 

g ues^, ib , ; passage of the Oonro, 
bro, tb $ battle of Vitpfia, tb ,(| 
I Pycml^, 316 ; St, Sebastian, 
passage of the Bidossoa, t6 , 
‘^tivelle, 316, Spanish henoors, 
aSona in South of Prance, 321, 


ifeff Rortogal 
I2t A marquess, 
“ dEb 


Sifiibi Jipdomatic transactioos 
^Por&gll, 296, 297, 300 
Hengr^ transactions di« 

Wellesley, crmited 
^ 367 s Uarquess, 312. 



expedition to Oran, 96 ; regent of Castile, 
07 ; his measures, 98 , death, tb , charac- 
ter, 99 

y. 

Yahtp, ben Edns, Ring of Fez, dethroned, 18« 

Yabie, last of the Almnhades, bequeitbs bis 
pretensions to Mohammed of Jaen, 37 

'Vahie, Ctdf nephew of Abdallah el Zagil, sur- 
renders Baeza, 82 , persuades Abdallah el 
Zagal td abdicate, tb , joins Ferdinand 
against Abu Abdallah, tb , Governor of the 
f* Moors, 83 

York, Duke of, his campaign^, in the I o\v 
Countries and 1 ranee, 237, 219, 210, in- 
vasion of Holland with Anglo*Russian army, 
247 

Yriarte, Diego de, negotiates the pc ice of 
Basle, 240, 211 

V. Z. 

t a* 

^bara, surprised by MuleyAly Abul Hassan, 
a 78 

JZ«mo>iu, the, of Calecut, see Calecut 

^neta.hth, an Aralf tribe, atsist Abderrahman 
the Gmfe^yade, 11 

Zeragb, the,^ noble Granadan family, perse- 
cuted by lilibammed VIII., 68 , excite Ca»* 
tife again^im, t6.; probably miscilled the 
AbCnce r4ges, t6. 

wife of MulCy A!y Abul Hassan, her 
i tauntoher 8a)|;83 






